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The  present  administration  has  been  in  power  a  year  and  four 
months.  This  would  ordinarily  be  a  very  short  period  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  value  to  the  people  of  this  country.  But  since 
March,  1893,  events  have  moved  so  rapidly  and  have  been  of  such 
serious  import  that  most  men^s  minds  are  already  settled  as  to  the 
verdict  which  will  be  rendered  whenever  the  opportunity  is 
offered. 

In  fact,  the  verdict,  so  far  as  that  means  the  concentrated  opin- 
ion of  men  everywhere,  has  already  been  rendered.  So  uniform 
has  been  the  expression  of  opinicn  that  all  who  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple on  this  subject  are  entirely  relieved  from  the  need  of  arguing 
the  question,  and  are  forced  to  confine  themselves  to  mere  com- 
ment, unable  even  in  that  to  avail  themselves  of  the  things  which 
were  most  striking  because  those  things  have  beenytrtffisumt  by 
the  tireless  discussion  which  has  ensued.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
leisure  for  discussion.     Business  has  not  distracted  our  thoughts. 

It  is  true  that  the  course  of  human  history  shows  many 
changes  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  and  perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  race  will  be 
exempt  from  periodic  disaster  even  as  severe  as  that  which  is 
upon  us  now.    Nevertheless,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  more  uui* 
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cries  have  their  eftect.  Hence  there  were  those  who  hoped  that 
an  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  government  would  so  press 
upon  the  newcomers,  that,  steadied  by  due  sense  of  responsibility, 
they  would  unite  upon  some  reasonable  course  of  conduct  which, 
while  it  might  not  be  of  the  best,  would  at  least  not  be  of  the 
worst. 

This  consolatory  hope  has  hardly  been  realized,  and  yet  the 
experience  which  the  Democracy  have  had  in  misgoverning  the 
country,  conjoined  with  that  rebuke  which  the  country  seems  so 
likely  to  administer  promptly  at  the  first  opportunity,  may  secure 
to  us  hereafter  an  opposition  less  gangrened  with  envy  and  more 
reasonable  in  its  estimate  of  the  doings  of  those  who  have  the 
problems  of  government  to  solve  and  its  responsibilities  to  en- 
counter. 

At  the  same  time  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  those 
men  who  pride  themselves  on  being  above  partisanship,  will  learn 
that  there  are  odds  in  parties,  and  that  it  is  not  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  a  toss-up  which  they  will  have. 

Of  course,  we  all  knew  as  a  matter  of  theoretical  knowledge 
that  the  only  way  in  which  its  ablest  leader  could  seem  to  bring 
his  party  under  one  tent  was  to  invent  that  charming  phrase, 
"  I  am  a  Democrat, ''  which  served  at  once  as  a  designation  and 
an  evasion  ;  but  we  were  very  far  from  having  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  real  discord  which  reigned  throughout.  It  is  not  by  words, 
but  by  actions,  that  men  show  what  they  think.  * 

It  has  been  owing  to  this  discord  and  lack  of  agreement  among 
their  opponents  the  past  year  that  those  who  were  the  rulers  of 
this  country  from  1861  to  1893  have  been  able  to  show  to  the 
people  that  whether  in  power  or  out  of  power  they  have  the  same 
good  sense  which  rendered  the  history  of  the  American  people 
between  those  dates  a  history  of  prosperity  and  progress  unequalled 
by  any  other  thirty  years.  Whenever  there  has  been  aay  portion 
of  the  Democracy  large  enough  to  enable  us  ix)  turn  the  scale  to 
the  side  of  right  and  good  government,  the  Bepublican  party  has 
not  been  wanting  to  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  last  year  must  have  been  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  many  good  men  who,  not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable 
.  amount  of  good  government,  sought  to  find  a  future  better  than 
the  past,  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  party  which 
Ifras  and  is  the  croatipn  of  pur^  opposition,  a  party  which  bad 
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never  been  for  anything  in  particular,  but  simply  against  every- 
thing in  general.  How  these  men  could  have  hoped  for  anything 
but  the  dismal  result  which  now  darkens  the  country  they  are  prob- 
ably at  this  moment  asking  themselves  with  more  of  anger  than  of 
sorrow.  Of  course  these  men,  and  with  them  many  partisans  of 
long  standing,  are  now  repenting  with  exceeding  bitterness  of 
spirit.  They  are  also  bringing  forth  works  meet  for  repentance. 
No  election,  however  trivial,  which  gives  men  a  chance  to  show 
their  feelings  has  been  neglected.  Wherever  the  elections  have 
been  on  a  scale  great  enough,  the  disgust  of  the  people  has  taken 
on  the  largest  possible  proportions,  and  the  people  have  not 
failed  to  emphasize  what  they  meant.  In  Oregon,  where  the 
Populists  hoped  to  render  the  verdict  uncertain,  the  voters  have 
left  no  doubt  and  given  no  sign  which  could  be  mistaken. 

What  a  horribly  disappointed  country  it  is,  and  has  a  right  to 
be !  Bead  over  Mr.  Cleveland's  inaugural,  which  perhaps  con- 
tained his  aspirations  and  the  hopes  he  had  of  the  future  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon,  and  compare  it  with  the  events  which  have 
happened  and  those  which  are  impending.  Bead  the  second 
paragraph  of  page  3  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Record  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress,  in  which  the  inaugural  is  published,  and 
note  the  severe  measure  which  was  to  be  meted  out  to  the  **  im- 
mense aggregations  of  kindred  enterprises  and  combinations  of 
business  interests,''  which  was  the  President's  condensation  of  the 
word  *' trusts,"  and  compare  the  hope  with  the  fruition  as  shown 
in  the  Senate  debate  and  the  Senate  vote  of  June  6th  on  the 
sugar  schedule.  Compare  the  homily  on  "  paternalism  "  and  the 
duty  of  having  our  *'  judgments  unmoved  by  alluring  phrases 
and  unvexed  by  selfish  interests,"  with  the  Jones  amendments  to 
the  Tariff  bill  and  the  unerring  certainty  with  which  you  can 
pick  out  the  utterly  unselfish  interests  which  prompted  their 
introduction  and  the  particular  senators  who  have  laid  their  selfish 
interests  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  Democracy. 

The  inaugural  also  attracts  attention,  upon  rereading,  by 
another  phrase  : 

''  When  we  tear  aside,*'  says  the  President,  "  the  delusions  and 
misconceptions  which  have  Winded  our  countrymen  to  their  con- 
dition under  vicious  tariff  laws,  we  but  show  them  how  far  they 
have  been  led  away  from  the  paths  of  contentment  and  pros- 
perity."   This  was  said  March  4,  1893,  when  all  mill  wheels 
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were  turning,  factories  were  humming,  trains  were  loaded,  and 
the  laborer  was  receiving  the  largest  hire  that  labor  ever  knew  on 
earth  since  Adam  left  Eden.  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  and 
friends  have  certainly  "  torn  aside"  a  good  many  *'  delusions  and 
misconceptions,*'  but,  '*  blinded  as  our  countrymen  were  to  their 
condition  under  vicious  tariff  laws,'*  they  never  mistook  the 
Slough  of  Despond  for  the  *'  paths  of  contentment  and  prosper- 
ity.'' 

Another  part  of  the  inaugural  contains  some  very  fitting  words 
in  regard  to  the  spoils  system,  intimating  that  offices  should  not 
be  the  rewards  of  partisan  activity.  Of  course  this  also  means 
that  offices  should  not  be  used  as  rewards  for  legislative  action, 
and  we  are  all  quite  sure  that  the  two  letters  of  Senator  Vest,  re- 
cently published,  which  intimate  that  conformity  to  the  Pres- 
ident's views  on  matters  of  legislation  is  the  indispensable  prere- 
quisite to  the  reception  of  a  senator's  *'  advice"  as  to  offices  in 
his  own  State,  were  erroneous  as  to  fact  or  mistakes  in  discern- 
ment. We  are  quite  sure  also  that  the  advice  of  Boston  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  to  use  offices  for  purposes  of  legislation  was 
never  followed. 

This  Eevibw  has  not  pages  enough  to  contrast  the  inaugural, 
which  was  promise,  with  the  facts,  which  are  fulfillment. 

We  have  very  little  to  do  with  foreign  nations,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  troubles  us  less  than  our  foreign  afEairs.  Judging 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  little  sphere  in  which  we  do 
move,  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  rolling  oceans,  for  the  most  part, 
divide  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  foreign  affairs  meant  for  us  peace  and  war^  trade  and  com- 
merce, life  and  death,  this  country  would  have  been  in  as  bad  a 
collapse  of  distrust  as  to  diplomacy  as  it  is  as  to  business.  Of 
course  I  have  not  the  slightest  design  to  rehearse  the  Hawaiian 
affair  which  excited  so  much  just  indignation,  but  has  latterly 
fallen  so  dead  that  the  country  hardly  noticed  the  other  day  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  in  no  ambiguous  phrase  reechoed  the  demand 
of  the  country  that  the  people  of  those  islands  should  be  let  alone, 
and  thereby  administered  to  the  administration  that  rebuke  which 
would  have  been  so  much  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  more 
prompt.  It  took  the  present  Senate  more  than  a  year  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  which  the  country  reached  on  sight.  The  House, 
with  Governor  McCreary  chairman  of  foreign  affairs,  is  still  sup- 
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porting  the  President  But  the  House  is  Democratic  bf  one  hnn- 
dred  majority,  the  Senate  by  only  three.  I  commented  some  time 
ago  in  thisEEViEW  on  the  violation  by  the  Wilson  Bill  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Democracy  in  convention  assembled  and 
made  part  of  the  platform  which  conducted  their  partisans  to 
power.  That  lead  has  been  followed  throughout,  and  to-day  almost 
all  the  other  planks  of  that  platform  are  swimming  separate  in 
the  vast  gulf  of  human  misery  which  their  promises  mock,  kept 
not  even  to  the  ear. 

Washington,  the  State,  is  mourning  over  the  swarm  of  (Geor- 
gians newly  imported  into  the  offices  there  to  show  that  home 
rule  in  a  platform  and  home  rule  in  practice  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand,  while  Washington,  the  city,  sees  one  of  the  best  places  pla- 
cating a  Kansas  man  who  would  take  nothing  else. 

Last  month,  two  days  after  the  Oregon  election,  another  dis- 
tinctive plank  was  ripped  off  and  flung  into  the  stormy  sea.  Of 
course  this  is  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  it  as  with  all  the 
rest,  but  the  event  shows  of  how  little  value  are  all  the  declarations 
of  a  party  which  has  no  real  union  of  principle  and  purpose. 
Nevertheless  the  defeat  of  a  measure  which  had  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  party  in  convention  assembled,  by  a  vote  of  172  to 
102  in  a  House  where  the  strict  party  majority  is  eighty,  and  the 
real  majority  is  one  hundred,  was  an  event  significant  of  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  those  who  did  it.  The  way  also  in  which  the  bill, 
which  was  made  the  vehicle  to  bring  before  the  House  the  repeal 
of  the  State  bank  tax,  was  kicked  into  the  waste  basket  after- 
wards, had  in  it  a  befitting  touch  of  the  ludicrous ;  so  also  had  the 
fact  that  eight  Democrats  who  two  years  ago  before  the  conven- 
tion met  voted  for  repeal,  turned  round  after  it  became  a  party 
pledge  and  voted  against  it.  The  House  discussed  the  question  a 
week  and  a  half,  and  then  the  whole  thing — bill,  amendment,  sub- 
stitute, and  all — disappeared,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind. 

But  all  these  things  are  small  matters  hardly  worth  the  time 
already  spent  on  them.  The  great  crime  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  has  been  its  treatment  of  the  tariff  question. 
The  treatment  commenced  in  the  Democratic  platform,  with  its 
wild  denunciation  of  protection  and  fanatical  indorsement  of  free 
trade.  Had  the  people  oi  this  country  taken  the  tirade  seriously 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  Had  anybody  believed  the 
Democratic  party  to  be  in  earnest  it  wonld  not  have  lived  through 
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half  the  election  day.  But  everybody  thought  it  only  a  political 
manoBuyre..  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  beat  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  all 
but  a  few  believed  that  the  rejected  plank,  which  had  some  sense 
in  it,  would  be  found  to  embody  the  real  determination  of  the 
party  when  it  went  really  into  action.  The  protectionists  in  the 
Democratic  party  did  not  dream  what  a  powerful  weapon  they 
were  putting  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  or  how  powerful 
the  South  was  and  how  much  the  organization  there  was  wedded 
to  free  trade,  and  how  little  the  representatives  from  that  section 
would  listen  to  the  established  industries  of  the  country.  The 
old  Southern  Bourbons  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Democratic 
party  time  out  of  mind.  Naturally  attaching  themselves  to  it 
because  it  is  farthest  in  the  rear,  they  drag  it  backward,  and, 
whenever  it  is  in  power,  the  nation  with  it.  In  the  present 
House,  organized  with  a  Southern  man  of  that  stamp  in  the  chair, 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  so  composed  that  North- 
ern industrial  sentiment  had  little  influence,  so  little  that  the 
only  representative  of  Northern  manufactures  allowed  on  the  list 
refused  to  vote  for  the  results  of  their  labors. 

It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  bill  which  they  presented  to  the 
House.  The  country  has  discussed  it  fully  and  has  made  up  its 
opinion  thereon.  So  bad  was  it,  even  from  the  Democratic  stand- 
point, that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  even  with  all  the 
changes  they  could  make  themselves,  were  compelled,  as  soon  as 
the  result  of  their  lucubrations  saw  the  light  of  day,  to  propose 
more  than  four  hundred  changes  before  the  most  brisk  traffic 
that  the  history  of  legislation  ever  saw  could  make  it  possible  to 
secure  its  passage,  and  even  that  has  not  been  enough,  for  more 
than  one  day  has  witnessed  the  adoption  of  amendments  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  votes  by  the  use  of  those  ^'  al- 
luring phrases"  and  "selfish  interests''  which  the  inaugural  so 
feelingly  deprecated.  The  lovely  programme  of  "free  raw  ma- 
terial,'' an  "  alluring  phrase  "  which  was  to  captivate  New  Eng- 
land, has  given  place  to  those  ^'  selfish  interests "  of  senators 
who  demanded  "  taxed  "  coal  and  **  taxed  "  iron  ore,  while  the 
farmers'  wool  was  despised  both  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  as  a 
proper  subject  for  protection. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  exhibition  of  all  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Senate  on  the  sugar  question.  The  protection  of 
sugar  refining  might  be  justifiable,  and  was  justifiable  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  so  great  an  article  of  consamption  should  be  brodght  to 
the  market  by  American  labor^  and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
products,  this  nation  should  do  its  own  work  and  preserve  its  own 
market  for  its  own  people.  So  also  a  people  who  desired  to  pro- 
duce the  raw  material  of  an  article  which  has  become  such  a  ne- 
cessity of  modem  civilized  life  as  sugar  has,  might  well  bestow 
the  public  money  in  the  form  of  bounties  to  establish  an  industry 
at  once  profitable  and  indispensable.  Those  who  contended  for 
protection  as  a  principle  of  national  growth  in  wealth  and  power, 
could  well  afford  to  sustain  all  reasonable  efforts  to  make  us  in- 
dependent of  foreign  producers.  But  that  those  who  denounce 
all  protection  as  robbery,  who  proclaim  it  on  all  occasions  and  in 
every  instance  to  be  class  legislation,  could  by  a  solid  party  vote 
not  only  tax  the  people  perhaps  for  all  time  for  the  benefit  of  a 
portion  of  a  single  State,  but  give  these  proteges  a  year's  bounty 
besides,  passes  all  human  understanding ;  when  you  add  to  that 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  tax  which 
falls  to  the  refiners  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  one  of  those  ''  im- 
mense aggregations  of  kindred  enterprises  and  combinations  of 
business  interests  formed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  production 
and  fixing  prices,^'  which  were  so  denounced  in  the  inaugural, 
the  performance,  if  it  receives  the  Presidential  sanction,  will  pass 
aU  human  language.  Without  trenching  for  a  moment  on  the 
province  of  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Senate  now  at 
work,  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  say  that  all  this,  so  utterly  inconsistent 
witl*  all  former  and  all  present  professions,  was  done  because 
sonit  senators  representing  their  constituents  were  not  in  the 
least  moved  by  the  "  alluring  phrases  "  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, but  laid  hard  hold  upon  those  "selfish  interests'*  with 
which  the  President  thought  we  would  be  "  unvexed.'' 

The  sugar  clauses  were  not  for  revenue  only.  They  had  a 
commercial  value,  when  translated  into  votes,  which  could  not  be 
resisted,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  scandal  or  make  any  insinuation  of 
that  nature.  The  only  reference  is  to  the  use  of  those  log-rolling 
means  from  which  tariff  reform  was  to  free  us.  The  revenue  was 
not  needed,  for  the  income  tax  was  always  claimed  to  be  ample 
to  supply  the  deficit,  and  if  the  friends  of  the  bill  are  to  be  believed 
we  tax  the  people  of  this  country,  and  create  a  surplus,  not  to 
supply  its  needs,  but  to  obtain  votes  by  appeals  to  selfish  interests 
and  those  entirely  local.     Is  not  this  something  which  recalls  the 
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words  "culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation''?  How  nn- 
fortanate  it  is  for  a  party  to  have  gone  into  action  with  so  large 
and  interesting  a  vocabulary — "  culminating  atrocity  of  class 
legislation/'  '* fraud,"  *•  robbery,"  *' paternalism,"  '^selfish 
interests."  How  queer  they  look  now,  those  children  of  the 
swiftly  vibrating  tongue  as  they  lie  side  by  side  in  their  last 
resting-places.  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  any  full  discussion  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  such  a  discussion  in  the  liveliest  hands 
would  be  wearisome.  Hence  one  can  only  touch  upon  the  points 
most  salient,  the  points  which  have  special  significance.  Nothing 
shows  better  than  the  cotton  schedule  the  care  which  the  South- 
em  men  have  for  their  own  industries.  *'  Ad  valorem  "  does  not 
predominate  there,  and  yet  jsottons  are  sostable  in  their  character 
that  they  need  specifics  as  little  as  any  thing  on  the  list.  Con- 
trast this  treatment  with  that  which  woollens  receive,  and  you  will 
realize  that  while  sectionalism  may  be  rebuked  in  words  it  may 
reign  triumphant  in  deeds.  There,  among  woollens,  where  specifics 
are  most  demanded  by  practical  men,  where  undervaluations  are  the 
most  dangerous,  "ad  valorems"  lead  the  way  to  fraud  and  the  de- 
struction of  industries.  If  those  two  schedules  should  ever  become 
law, watch  the  effect,  and  then  see  that  sectionalism  never  again  gets 
into  our  laws.  We  in  the  North  are  anxious  that  the  South  should 
be  prosperous.  We  are  thus  anxious  for  a  sounder  reason  than 
sentimentalism,  we  do  not  say  it  as  an  alluring  phrase,  but  are 
incited  by  wisely  selfish  interests  which  are  incentives  to  human 
progress.  We  wish  the  South  prosperous,  so  that  the  South  may 
think  as  we  do  and  senseless  bickerings  may  cease.  And  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  bring  the  South  to  our  industrial  level  as  it  is  to  lower 
us  to  theirs,  and  far  more  profitable  to  this  nation.  We  do  not 
therefore  sorrow  over  anything  the  South  may  get  in  the  pro- 
posed tariff  bill,  but  rather  rejoice.  We  could  still  more  rejoice 
if  all  other  industries  all  over  the  country  were  as  well  treated  as 
cotton  in  the  coarser  grades.  Cotton  also  in  the  finer  work  could 
bear  the  better  treatment  which  we  shall  some  day  give  it,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both  North  and  South. 

We  do  not  complain  that  Southern  rice  is  protected,  but  we 
cannot  see  just  at  what  point  of  southern  latitude  the  robbery  in- 
volved in  protection  to  agricultural  products  melts  off  and  is  ab- 
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BY    GOLDWIK    SMITH,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 


The  present  crisis  in  England  has  a  special  interest  for 
Americans,  as  it  has  led  in  an  unexpected  way  to  a  practical 
comparison  of  political  experience  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  made  English  statesmen  for  the 
first  time  tarn  their  eyes  to  American  institutions.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  defend  the  concession  of  a  separate  par- 
liament to  Ireland  by  an  appeal  to  the  success  of  the  federal 
system  in  the  United  States  are  obviously  unavailing.  The  posi- 
tion of  an  American  State  in  the  Union,  in  which  all  the  States 
have  the  same  measure  of  local  self-government  and  the 
same  share  in  the  government  of  the  confederation,  affords 
no  precedent  for  the  proposal  to  confer  semi-independence 
on  one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  such  a  no- 
tion should  have  been  for  a  moment  entertained  only  shows 
how  ignorant  of  each  other  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
have  hitherto  b*een.  Instead  of  being  an  example  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  home  rule,  in  the  Irish  sense,  -the  United  States 
are  a  tremendous  example  of  civil  war  brought  on  by  the  separat- 
ism of  State-right ;  while  the  practical  prevalence  of  the  national 
over  the  federal  tendency  has  of  late  been  a  leading  feature  of 
American  history.  But  what  is  at  once  surprising  and  important 
is  the  recourse  of  British  Conservatives  in  quest  of  safeguards 
against  revolutionary  violence  to  the  conservative  elements  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Hitherto  the  American  Bepublic  has 
been  the  bugbear  of  the  English  Conservative,  as  was  seen  with 
disastrous  effect  in  the  sympathy  shown  by  that  party  for  the 
seceding  South.  Now  British  Conservatives  are  looking  with 
wistful  eyes  to  the  American  Senate,  to  the  President's  veto,  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  clause  of  th(^  Constitution  forbidding 
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legislation  against  the  faith  of  contracts,  and  generally  to  the 
Becarity  against  revolutionary  change  which  the  written  Consti- 
tution affords. 

Republican  America  is  in  fact  more  conservative  than  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic   Eagland.     The  reason  is  plain.    The 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution  looked  democracy  in  the 
face.     They  did  their  best  to  organize  it  and  to  provide  it  with 
safeguards,  though,  being  only  wise  men,  not  inspired  prophets, 
they  failed  to  foresee  all  the  dangers,  notably  the  danger  of  party, 
which  Washington  evidently  regarded  as  an  accidental  and  tran- 
sient evil.     But  England  has  never  looked  democracy  in  the  face, 
never  attempted  to  organize  it,  or  provided  it  with  safeguards. 
English  statesmen  and  Englishmen  generally  have  floated  on  in 
the  belief  that,  having  suflScient  safeguards  in  their  hereditary 
monarchy  and  their  aristocratic  Upper  House,  they  could  afford  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  as  popular  and  democratic  as  they 
pleased.    Meantime  the  House  of  Commons,  thanks  to  its  sole  com- 
mand of  the  purse  and  to  the  general  triumph  of  democracy,  has 
been  becoming  supreme,  and  has  drawn  to  itself,  not  only  the  legis- 
lative power,  but  the  virtual  appointment  of  the  executive.    The 
monarchy  has  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  force  and 
dwindled  to  a  social  apex.     Its  legislative  veto  has  not  been  ex- 
ercised in  any  important  case  since  William  III.  vetoed  the  Tri- 
ennial Act,  and  its  last  exercise  of  authority  in  the  appointment 
of  the  executive  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry  b^ 
William  IV.     Nobody  thinks  it  strange  that  in  the  midst  of  tfc^^ 
dangerous  crisis  monarchy  should  be  disporting  itself  in  the  pl^^o. 
ure  haunts  of  Italy.     The  House  of  Lords  has  practically  c^^^^^ 
to  be,  what  in  theory  it  is,  a  coSrdinate  branch  of  the  legisl^ijQp 
in  everything  save  the  initiation  of  money  bills.     It  now  oVaim 
nothing  more  than  a  suspensive  veto,  the  exercise  of  wly^  a    . 
fiercely  challenged  by  the    democracy    and    met  with    ^> 
of    ending    the    House    itself.     The     House     of    C(^>ww„ 
meanwhile,  through    successive   extensions    of    the  tw     i  •  ^' 
in  which  the  two  political  parties  have  been  bidding  a^^^.  .      ^^ 
other,  has  been  growing  more  and  more  democratic,     '^k^       ®*^" 
is  still  going  on.     A  new  registration  bill  has  been  lil'ouirl^  p^^^ 
the  Radical  Government  to  give  full  effect  to  the  ^^^^a  ^ 

numbers,  strip  property  of  its  only  remaining  ^^^^t^^^^fi.  a^ 
snap  the  last  link  between  representation  and  taxati^^|^  *p      ^^^la 
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of  members  is  apparently  coming,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  level 
about  the  only  bulwark  of  a  practical  kind  which  conservatiBm 
retains.  Already  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
only  radical,  but  revolutionary,  and  is  doing  the  will  of  the  wage- 
earning  class,  which,  having  got  political  power  into  its  hands,  is 
inclined  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  and  social  change. 
Recent  legislation  by  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  dis- 
tinctly socialistic.  The  Eight-Hours  Bill  is  an  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  adult  male  labor,  and  with  the  contract  between 
the  adult  male  laborer  and  his  employer.  The  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Bill  also  involved  an  abrogation  of  liberty  of  contract.  The 
next  measure,  it  seems,  is  to  be  a  grant  out  of  the  taxes  for  pen- 
sions to  aged  laborers,  which,  by  the  avowal  of  its  promoters,  will 
be  likely  to  entail  an  expense  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year — a  different  thing,  be  it  observed,  from  a  grant  of  army  pen- 
sions, or  any  pensions,  for  a  specific  purpose  ;  though  all  pension 
lists  alike  are  liable  to  abuse  when  the  pension  agent  gets  to  work. 
The  party  from  which  these  measures  emanate  retains  the  name 
of  Liberal ;  but  in  truth  it  is  no  longer  Liberal,  it  is  Socialistic. 
The  only  Liberals,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  now  remaining  in 
England  are  the  Hartingtonians,  whose  sentiments  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  an  American  statesman. 

The  danger  of  a  revolutionary  change  is  enhanced  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain,  by  her  being  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  em- 
pire. If  a  demagogic  and  revolutionary  assembly,  the  creature  of 
trade-unions  and  the  Clan-na-Gaol,  could  not  be  trusted  with 
the  destinies  of  its  own  community,  much  less  could  it  be  trusted 
with  the  destinies  of  colonies  and  dependencies  scattered  over  the 
globe.  The  British  rulers  of  India,  with  its  subject  population 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  and  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  perils,  may  well  tremble  at  the  thought. 

To  end  the  upper  chamber  or  to  strip  it  of  all  authority  by 
leaving  it  a  nominal  existence,  and  thus  to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  the  sole  as  well  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  is 
the  aim  of  the  revolutionary  party.  To  mend  the  upper  chamber, 
make  it  again  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  like  the 
American  Senate,  a  real  restraint  on  the  excesses  of  a  popular 
House,  and  a  substantial  barrier  against  revolution,  is  the  aim  of 
enlightened  Conservatives.  This  is  the  great  issue  of  the  hour. 
Enlightened  Conservatives  see  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
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divesting  the  House  wholly  or  in  part  of  its  hereditary  character ; 
that  the  hereditary  principle,  whatever  may  have  been  its  function 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  civilization,  has  done  its  work  and  had  its 
day  ;  that  while  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  lord  had  arduous  duties, 
military,  administrative,  and  judicial,  to  perform,  and  was  thus 
saved  from  sybaritism^  sybaritism  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  modern  man  of  wealth  and  hereditary  rank  ;  that  the  record 
of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  last  two  centuries  will  not  bear 
examination,  being  simply  the  record  of  the  resistance  of  a  privi- 
leged order,  and  of  the  landed  interest  which  that  order  repre- 
sented, to  all  change,  even  to  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  the 
improvement  of  security  for  personal  liberty,  the  abolition  of* 
slavery,  the  emancipation  of  the  press.  But  what  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  hereditary  principle,  and  on  what  line  the  House 
shall  be  reorganized,  are  problems  not  easy  of  solution.  No  con- 
stituencies for  the  election  of  a  Senate  present  themselves  like 
the  States  in  the  American  Oonstifcntion.  The  mere  injection  of 
a  certain  number  of  life  peers  would  by  no  means  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  and  would  in  itself  be  an  unpromising  expedient, 
since  the  hereditary  and  life  sections  could  scarcely  fnse^  and  as 
often  as  the  life  members  were  outvoted  by  those  whose  only  title 
to  a  share  in  legislation  was  their  being  '^the  sons  of  their 
fathers,^'  popular  clamor  and  a  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  element  would  ensue. 

The  idea  of  a  nominative  senate  is  condemned,  not  only  by  its 
unpopular  character  and  the  weakness  which  its  want  of  popular 
basis  would  entail,  but  by  decisive  experience  in  the  colonies, 
notably  in  Canada,  where  the  nominative  senate  is  a  hopeless 
failure  and  the  nominations  are  little  better  than  an  addition  to 
the  fund  of  corruption  in  the  hands  of  a  party  government.  A 
basis  of  the  elective  kind,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  as  Great  Britain  affords,  seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  County 
Councils,  newly  instituted  in  place  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  com- 
posed of  county  magnates  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace  ;  by 
which  the  rural  administration  has  hitherto  been  carried  on, 
together  with  the  councils  of  cities.  To  a  House  elected  by  these 
bodies  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  a  certain  number  of  members 
appointed  for  special  qualifications,  such  as  having  held  high  office 
or  command,  national  or  imperial,  being  the  head  of  professions, 
or  having  done  eminent  service  to  the  state*     Such  a  house 
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mighty  it  is  thought,  command  rational  allegiance  and  form  a 
rallying  point  for  reasonable  resistance  to  reyolution.  It  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  reactionary,  or  to  do  more  than  give  the  delib- 
erate opinion  of  the  nation  the  ascendant  over  demagogic  via-* 
lence  and  gusts  of  popular  passion.  The  bi-cameral  system,  com- 
pose your  chambers  as  you  will,  has  its  inherent  disadvantages  : 
it  is  liable  to  deadlock,  to  the  withdrawal  of  guidance  and  con- 
trol from  the  popular  chamber,  and  to  the  weakening  of  its 
sense  of  responsibility  ;  but  the  system  is  too  deeply  seated  in 
England  to  be  changed,  especially  when  the  nation  is  crossing  a 
dangerous  ford. 

Supposing  a  scheme  to  be  framed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
adopted  is  still  great.  There  is  a  section  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
unfortunately  including  the  leader,  which  clings  to  hereditary 
privilege  and  will  do  all  it  can,  openly  or  furtively,  to  stave  oflE 
reform,  a  course  in  which  it  will  be  encouraged  by  the  parting 
ray  of  popularity  which  has  shone  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
since  their  preservation  of  national  unity  by  the  rejection  of  Home 
Rule.  These  Tory  opponents  of  reform  have  powerful  though 
unnatural  allies  in  the  revolutionists  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  desire  nothing  so  little  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  upper 
chamber,  which  would  make  it  an  effective  curb,  and  who  would 
easily  find  pretexts  for  wrecking  the  measure  in  its  passage 
through  their  own  House.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  it  so  minded,  might  turn  the  flank  of  the  resist- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  resolution  of  self -reform, 
limiting  the  practice  of  sitting  and  voting  to  a  select  body  of  its 
members,  while  all  would  preserve  their  eligibility  to  the  select 
body  as  well  as  their  titles  and  their  social  rank.  The  House 
some  time  ago  divested  itself,  by  a  formal  resolution,  of  the  invidi- 
ous privilege  of  voting  by  proxy,  while  the  lay  members  infor- 
mally renounced  their  power  of  voting  on  legal  appeals.  This 
plan,  however,  would  call  for  a  good  deal  of  self-sacrifice  in  a 
quarter  where  much  self-sacrifice  is  not  commonly  found. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Radicals  have  no  means  of  abolishing 
the  House  of  Lords  or  docking  it  of  its  powers  without  its  own 
consent,  otherwise  than  by  revolution.  To  constrain  the  Crown 
to  swamp  by  new  creations  a  majority  of  hundreds  would  be 
revolutionary,  and,  if  it  came  to  that,  the  next  thing  would  be 
civil  war, 
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The  reorganization  of  the  Upper  Honso  of  Parliament  at  all 
events  is  the  vital  question  of  the  hour.     Upon  its  solution,  not 
only  the  escape  of  tlie  country  from  revolution,  but  the  preserve 
tion  of  its  unity  depends.     Since  the  surrender  of  the  House 
Commons  to  Irish  disunion  the  House  of  Lords  has  become 
guardian,  not  only  of  the  Conservative  iuHtitutiors,  but  of  tb 
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farm  system  which  forms  its  present  organization  is  abolished 
Badicals^  provided  the  political  revolution  is  effected,  are  not  very 
anxious  to  inquire. 

Home  Bule,  as  a  popular  moyement,  is  almost  dead.  As  a 
popular  movement,  indeed,  apart  from  the  agrarian  agitation,  it 
never  had  in  it  much  life.  What  the  Irish  people  wanted  was,  not 
political  change,  but  the  land.  It  was  because  they  were  per- 
suaded that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  give  them  the  land  that 
they  shouted  for  the  political  change.  Having  got  the  land  they 
care  little  for  political  change,  and  they  could  scarcely  be  lashed 
into  showing  the  slightest  resentment  when  the  Home  Eule  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  They  have  contributed 
but  sparingly  to  the  Home  Bule  fund,  while  the  hat  has  been  sent 
round  among  their  friends  in  the  United  States  ;  a  symptom  which 
is  the  more  significant,  as  they  are  very  generous  by  nature  and 
usually  give  freely  to  any  object  near  their  hearts.  All  the  agita- 
tions in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  when  not  combined 
with  agrarianism,  have  been  utterly  weak,  O'Conneirs  agitation 
not  less  than  the  rest.  But  there  are  still  the  eighty  Irish 
Nationalist  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  bent  on  having  a 
parliament,  government,  treasury,  and  patronage  of  their  own, 
and  these  have  the  fate  of  the  ministry  in  their  hands.  Nor  is 
disunionism,  or  what  the  Germans  would  call ''particularism,'' 
now  confined  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  To  get  his  Irish  measure 
carried,  its  author  appealed  to  provincial  jealousies  and  antipathies 
all  round,  Scotch  and  Welsh  as  well  as  Irish.  The  spirits  came 
at  his  call,  and  while  other  countries,  formerly  disunited,  such  as 
Germany  and  Italy,  ace  now  united,  or  moving  in  the  direction  of 
union,  while  in  America  herself  nationality  has  been  prevailing 
over  federalism.  Great  Britain  is  suddenly  threatened  with  disso- 
lution into  her  primal  elements.  It  is  one  thing  to  devolve  the 
business  of  an  overloaded  parliament  on  local  councils ;  it  is 
another  to  split  up  the  realm  into  its  original  nationalities  and 
undo  the  work  of  statesmen  who  have  been  laboring  for  ages 
to  form  a  united  nation.  The  first  may  be  a  necessary  measure  ; 
though  the  main  reason  why  Parliament  is  overloaded  is  that  it 
wastes  its  time  in  faction-fighting  instead  of  doing  its  business. 
The  second  is  manifest  ruin.  Yet  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  nation  the  madness  of  party  is  ready  to  resort,  if  it  can 
win  the  game  by  no  other  means.  Let  other  nations  which 
VOL,  CLIX.— 15^0,  452,  ^ 
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conflicts  to  which  it  gives  rise.  She  shares  the  danger  arising 
from  the  eagerness  of  the  masses  to  use  the  political  power  of 
which  they  have  hecome  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
the  property  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  themselves.  Of  the  in- 
dustrial disturbances  and  perils  she  has  a  particularly  large  share, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  her  wage-earners,  the  large  pro- 
portion which  her  factory-hands,  mechanics,  and  miners  bear  to 
her  general  population,  their  collection  in  inflammable  masses, 
and  their  singular  lack  of  national  feeling ;  while  the  sensitive- 
ness of  her  vast  commercial  system,  partly  made  up  of  industries 
which  are  rather  artificial  and  factitious  than  growths  of  her  own 
soil,  exposes  her  to  catastrophes  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  deterioration  of  British 
statesmanship.  One  is  always  inclined  to  mistrust  laudations  of 
the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present^  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  dignity  at  all  events  there  has  been  a  decline  since  the 
days  of  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Peel.  Extension  of  suffrage  has 
brought  with  it  the  stump.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  statesman- 
ship could  escape  the  effects  of  a  vast  extension  of  the  franchise, 
or  the  need  of  demagogic  arts.  This  may  be  merely  a  stage  in 
the  political  education  of  the  people,  as  all  the  disturbances  and 
perils  of  the  time  may  be  incidents  of  a  period  of  fermentation 
from  which  the  stream  will  one  day  run  calm  and  clear.  But  at 
present  it  is  difficult  for  any  independent,  lofty,  and  command- 
ing figure  to  appear  in  the  political  field.  Cavour  and  Bismarck 
were  not  the  offspring  of  the  caucus  or  the  platform,  but  of  high 
national  endeavor  and  of  the  hour  which  would  have  the  man. 

Let  evolution  and  the  philosophy  of  history  say  what  they 
will,  much  depends,  especially  at  the  great  turning  points,  on 
personal  action.  If  Mirabeau  had  not  died,  or  Napoleon  had 
died,  events  would  have  taken  a  widely  different  course.  In 
England  at  this  moment  amidst  all  the  confusion,  uncertainty, 
and  irresolution,  with  the  gulf  of  revolution  beginning  to  yawn, 
the  appearance  of  anything  like  a  commanding  figure,  especially 
one  that  rose  above  party,  might  turn  the  wavering  scale.  There 
are  some  men  of  high  mark,  but  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
commanding  figure  on  the  scene. 

Lord  Salisbury  owes  the  Conservative  leadership  in  part  to 
historic  rank  and  princely  wealth,  but  mainly  to  ability  and 
character.    He  is  a  powerful  though  not  a  finished  nor  always. 
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it  is  commonly  thought,  an  adroit  or  discreet  speaker.  Diplom- 
acy is  his  line  ;  he  prefers  it,  as  aristocratic  statesmen  often  do, 
to  domestic  politics.  Of  domestic  politics  he  has  not  made  a 
serious  study,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  he  grasps  and 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  situation.  His  leisure  is  understood 
to  be  spent,  not  in  working  out  political  problems,  but  in  chem- 
istry, in  which  he  is  an  adept.  In  regard  to  home  politics  he 
shows  something  of  aristocratic  indolence  and  nonchalance  ;  nor 
can  desperate  effort  or  the  readiness  to  'run  risks  for  which  a 
great  crisis  may  call  be  naturally  expected  of  >  grandee.  In  1886 
Lord  Salisbury,  raised  to  power  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  with 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of 
grappling  with  the  question  of  the  hour  and  trying  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  constitution,  retired  into  the  Foreign  Office 
and  allowed  the  fruits  of  Unionist  victory  to  be  lost.  His  one 
fixed  aim  appears  to  be  the  retention  of  an  hereditary  House  of 
Lords,  not  that  he  is  actuated  by  any  narrow  or  selfish  spirit  of 
caste,  but  he  regards  hereditary  aristocracy  as  the  heayen-ap- 
pointed  antidote  to  democratic  excess  and  baseness.  He  even 
goes  so  far  in  his  efforts  to  stave  off  reform  from  the  House  of 
Lords  as  to  appeal  to  the  jealousy  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  also  clings  to  Church  establishment,  to 
which  his  allies,  the  Liberal-Unionists,  do  not  cling,  though  they 
wish  the  question  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  moderation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  being  set  to  stem  revolution  in  the  interest 
of  gradual  and  rational  progress,  he  happens  to  concentrate  upon 
himself  all  the  popular  feeling  against  caste.  He  is,  moreover, 
in  the  wrong  House.  The  Conservative  party  is  proud,  and  has 
reason  to  be  proud,  of  its  leader  ;  but  fatal  experience  seems  to 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  skilfully  led. 

In  Mr.  Balfour  there  is  a  union  of  practical  vigor  and  cour- 
age with  sensibility  and  culture,  which  never  fails  to  interest,  and 
which  has  impressed  not  only  American  lookers-on,  but  the 
people  of  Ireland,  by  whom,  when  he  visited  their  island,  the 
Unionist  secretary  was  remarkably  well  received.  In  debate  he 
is  very  prompt  and  effective,  and  no  fault  has  been  found  with 
his  leadership  of  the  opposition.  Why  he  is  not  exactly  a  com- 
manding figure,  or  more  generally  regarded  as  the  destined  de- 
liverer of  the  country  from  its  perils,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Per- 
haps he  is  rather  too  much  of  a  tactician.    His  opposition  to  the 
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Home  Rule  Bill  was  distinctly  tactical.  It  failed  to  make  a 
broad  impression  on  the  nation^  mind^  such  as  would  have  been 
made  by  a  great  national  statesman  of  the  old  school^  and  all  the 
tactical  skill  was  not  crowned  with  a  single  victory  in  Committee. 
Strategy  based  on  the  hope  of  divisions  in  the  enemy's  camp  is 
always  weak  ;  sections  may  qnarrel  among  themselves^  but^  at  the 
decisive  point,  they  all  prefer  the  frying-pan  to  the  fire.  Mr. 
Balfour  shows  a  weak  spot  when,  to  capture  votes,  he  flirts  with 
bimetallism  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  better  known  by  his  former  title  of 
Lord  Hartington,  wto  in  his  youth  regarded  as  a  lounger  and  a 
man  of  pleasure.  He  was  in  public  life  as  the  heir  of  a  great 
Whig  house,  but  was  supposed  to  consider  it  a  bore.  Oomio 
stories  embodying  that  belief  were  current.  His  high  rank 
and  vast  wealth  left  scarcely  an  object  to  which  his  ambition 
could  aspire.  If  in  1875,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a 
moment  threw  up  the  cards,  he  was  made  provisional  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  place,  it  was  mainly 
because  he  could  with  more  grace  than  one  of  the  older 
men  give  way  to  the  real  leader  when  it  pleased  the  real  leader  to 
return.  But  when  the  unity  of*  the  nation  was  in  peril  by  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Home  Rule,  Lord  Hartington  nobly 
responded  to  the  call  of  duty.  And  he  has  ever  since  lived 
laborious  days,  days  which  must  be  doubly  laborious  to  an  un- 
ambitious and  pleasure-loving  man.  As  a  speaker  he  is  content 
to  talk  good  sense,  without  pretence  to  eloquence,  though  with 
dignity  and  effect.  The  confidence  which  his  character  inspires 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  thing  to  a  hold  upon  the  entire  nation  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  the  leaders.  Like  Lord  Salisbury  he  is  now  in 
the  wrong  House,  though  his  presence  in  it  adds  to  its  strength 
at  a  critical  juncture. 

Nothing  in  these  events  is  more  striking  than  the  force  shown 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  holding  Birmingham,  with  all  its  demo- 
cracy, fast  to  the  Union  cause.  His  speeches  of  late,  both  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it,  have  been  most  effective.  He  is  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  real  mark  and  must  play  a  leading  part  in 
whatever  is  to  come.  To  call  him  a  turncoat  and  a  wandering 
rhetorician,  as  Lord  Rosebery  does,  would  be  absurd.  The  ground 
of  quarrel  between  him  and  Lord  Rosebery's  party  is  that  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day  he  refused  to  turn  his  coat.     It  is  true 
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that  8ome  of  the  socialistic  utterances  of  his  early  days^  howeyer, 
still  embarrass  him.  It  is  tme  also  that  he  has  been  regarded 
rather  as  a  municipal  than  a  national  politician.  On  the  other 
handy  he  is  free  from  the  indolence^  the  timidity,  and  the  formal 
embarrassments  of  the  grandee.  He  could  dare  and  risk  acme* 
thing  for  the  country. 

That  social  feeling  stUl  goes  for  something  is  apparent  when 
a  party  which  is  shouting  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
finds  itself  constrained  to  accept  as  its  leader  a  lord  who  has  neyer 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  has  less  of  a  record  than 
any  prime  minister  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  on  whose  recommendation  his  successor  was 
chosen,  has,  amidst  all  his  political  developments,  presenred  his 
feeling  of  traditional  reverence  for  the  aristocracy  and  the  Oourt. 
A  greater  contrast  there  could  hardly  be  between  two  leaders  of 
the  same  party  than  that  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  successor, 
the  first  appealing  to  the  religions  public  by  defences  of  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  the  second  appealing  to  the  sporting  pubbc  as  the  win- 
ner of  the  Derby.  Lowell  used  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
had  a  unique  power  of  improvising  lifelong  convictions  ;  his  con- 
victions, however,  when  improvised,  were  intense.  His  successor 
seldom  speaks  without  confirming  the  general  belief  that  he  is  a 
politician  of  the  sporting  order,  and  is  running  for  the  political 
Derby.  He  may  be  said  almost  to  avow  himself  an  Opportunist. 
He  tells  you  that  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  the  established  Church, 
and  that  he  is  ready  on  demand  to  pull  it  down  ;  that  he  is  a  sec- 
ond-chamber man,  and  ready  on  demand  to  abolish  or  reduce  to 
impotence  che  house  of  Lords ;  that  he  considers  the  consent  of 
England  indispensable  to  the  alteration  of  the  compact  of  union, 
and  that  he  is  ready,  if  he  can  get  a  large  majority,  to  alter  it 
without  her  consent.  One  day  he  is  visibly  angling  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Liberal-Unionists.  Finding  they  do  not  bite,  he 
next  day  makes  a  thorough-going  Home  Bnle  speech.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  always  been  opposed  to  aggrandisement  and  to 
military  expenditure.  Lord  Rosebery  owes  his  popularity  largely 
to  his  reputation  for  Imperialism,  with  which  he  combines  a 
pledge  to  dismember  the  nation  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  Lord  Rosebery's  opponents  all  acknowledge  his  great 
address,  his  singular  charm  of  manner,  his  unfailing  readiness 
and  liveliness  of  speech.     His  comparative  youth,  for  he  is  only 
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forty-five^  invests  him  with  a  certain  glamour^  and  his  eminence 
on  the  tarf^  while  it  helps  him  with  the  sporting  class^  is  not 
likely  to  do  him  much  harm  with  the  Non-Oonformist  conscience, 
now  more  political  than  religious.  He  has  the  very  considerable 
advantage  of  a  perfectly  open  choice  among  all  the  principles, 
policies,  and  courses  which  may  seem  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  party  in  power.  The  only  cloud  on  his  horizon  is  the  proba- 
bility that  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which  the  grand  seigneur  and 
the  social  radical  will  part. 

So  rapidly  is  the  scene  shifting  that  forecast  is  hardly  possi- 
ble, even  for  those  upon  the  spot.  To  attempt  to  define  the  situ- 
ation is  like  shooting  at  a  running  deer.  The  strategy  of  the 
government,  which  it  calls  statesmanship,  is  directed  to  two  ob- 
jects :  the  invention  of  a  profitable  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  wings  of  the  Unionist  party.  To  attain  the  first 
object  measures  are  brought  in,  such  as  the  Employers^  Liability 
Bill  and  the  Eight-Hours  Bill,  which  the  Lords  are  likely  to  re- 
ject, and  the  rejection  of  which  may  embroil  them  with  the 
trade-unions.  For  the  attainment  of  the  second  object  Home 
Bale,  which  unites  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist  party,  is  kept 
in  the  background,  as  far  as  the  necessity  of  retaining  Irish  sup 
port  will  permit,  and  questions  which  divide  the  Unionists,  such 
as  Welsh  Disestablishment,  are  brought  to  the  front.  After  all, 
the  event  will  very  likely  be  decided,  not  by  any  one  of  the  great 
issues,  much  less  by  a  general  judgment  on  national  policy  as  a 
whole,  which  far  transcends  the  mental  power  of  the  masses,  but 
by  the  last  thing  which  has  happened  before  the  election,  if  it  is 
of  a  kind  to  interest  or  stir  the  people.  It  is  believed  that  on  the 
last  occasion  some  of  the  metropolitan  elections  were  turned  by 
popular  indignation  at  the  arrest  of  a  respectable  woman  as  a 
street- walker,  through  a  mistake  of  the  police.  ''  Oo,  my,  son  and 
see  with  how.  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed.*'  The  well- 
known  words  of  Oxenstierna  are  hardly  less  applicable  to  popular 
than  to  royal  government. 

If  any  American  is  enough  of  an  Anglophobist  to  wish  to  see 
misfortune  befall  the  cradle  of  his  race,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  wish  may  be  fulfilled.  Still  there  is  force  in  old  England,  if 
the  man  can  be  found  to  call  it  forth. 

QoLDWiN  Smith. 
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BY  THB  HOK.  CHABLE8  W.  DAYTOK,  P08TMA8TBB  AT  NEW  TOEK. 


"Nbablt  all  the  mails  to  and  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are 
despatched  from  or  received  at  the  New  York  ofQce.—Bepari  of  Po8tma&t€r* 
OenercU  Bissell/or  1803. 

The  chief  end  of  a  postal  service  is  the  most  rapid  and  unerr- 
ing delivery  of  mail  matter.  The  postal  system  which  secures 
that  result  is  the  best,  and  to  the  best  postal  service  the  people  of 
the*  United  States  and  all  civilized  peoples  holding  communica- 
tion with  our  country  are  entitled. 

The  cost  of  the  postal  service  in  the  ITnited  States  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  for  postage — the  reports  of  the  Postmasters 
General  showing,  with  monotonous  regularity  year  after  year,  a 
large  deficit.  The  main  cause  of  this  undesirable  financial  con- 
dition is  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  outlay  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  not  only  between  the 
great  business  centres  and  throughout  the  more  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  country,  but  to  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  our  vast  territory,  in  many  cases  over  routes  where  the 
postage  on  the  mail  matter  conveyed  is  but  an  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  the  sum  paid  the  contractors  for  its  conveyance.  Of 
a  total  expenditure  of  $81,000,000  in  1893  for  all  postal  purposes, 
nearly  $41,500,000  was  paid  for  mail  transportation  and  items 
incident  thereto.  The  contrast  between  Oreat  Britain,  whose 
postal  surplus  is  over  $14,000,000,  and  the  United  States,  with 
its  deficit  of  over  $5,000,000,  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  while  both  countries  have  the  same  rate  of  inland  letter 
postage,  the  transportation  service  of  the  former  covers  only 
121,112  square  miles,  while  that  of  the  latter  extends  over 
3,594,000. 

This  annual  shortage  in  our  postal  accounts,  however^  is  an 
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unavoidable  incident  to  our  position  as  a  growing  and  yet  *'  un- 
finished ''  country,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  through  an  increase  of 
letter  postage  would  in  my  judgment  be  most  unwise  and  impoli- 
tic. The  benefits  resulting  from  an  efficient  system  of  mail 
transportation  to  every  portion  of  our  land  are  too  important  to 
be  ignored  or  restricted  because  the  pecuniary  returns  derived 
from  that  service  fall  below  its  cost.  Its  maintenance  is  a  public 
necessity,  and  I  believe  the  people,  whose  welfare  in  all  direc- 
tions is  so  largely  dependent  on  its  efficiency,  are  quite  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  But  as  the  cost  of  mail  trans- 
portation is  the  primary  cause  of  the  deficit,  and  while  the 
postal  revenues  mainly  accrue  at  the  larger  post  offices  and 
throughout  the  older  and  more  thickly  populated  States,  and 
while  the  service  on  unremunerative  post  routes  is  mainly  of 
benefit  to  the  residents  of  the  newer  States  and  Territories,  it 
would  certainly  seem  unfair  and  illogical  that  appropriations 
necessary  to  improve  and  extend  the  postal  facilities  in  the  larger 
cities  should  be  refused  or  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  those 
rural  constituencies  who  enjoy  the  advantages  which  others  are 
taxed  to  provide — especially  as  improved  and  extended  facilities 
at  the  large  offices  involves  improvement  and  extension  every- 
where. 

There  are  in  London  eight  "  District  Post  Offices,*'  each  in 
charge  of  a  Postmaster.  Within  the  delivery  district  of  each  of 
these  offices  there  are  from  40  to  173  branch  and  sub-post  offices, 
the  aggregate  number  of  which  is  795 — making  a  total  of  803  of- 
fices, at  all  of  which  stamps  may  be  purchased,  and  letters  and 
parcels  posted,  and  at  nearly  all  of  which  money  orders  are  issued 
and  paid,  letters  may  be  registered,  and  Life  Insurance  Annuity 
and  Savings  Bank  business  may  be  transacted.  At  all  the  larger 
sub-offices  there  is  also  telegraph  service.  The  population  of 
London  in  1891  was  4,231,431 — so  that  there  is  in  that  city  a  post 
office  to  every  5,268  inhabitants.  The  number  of  officers  and  sub- 
ordinates regularly  employed  in  the  London  local  postal  service 
is  10,896,  of  whom  5,886  are  letter-carriers,  in  addition  to  a  large 
**  auxiliary  *'  force,  available  for  extra  duty  whenever  required. 
The  amount  paid  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  that  necessary  for  the 
constant  employment  of  1,000  additional  men — so  that  the  actual 
force  is  very  nearly  11,000. 

In  New  York  there  are :  1  General  Post  Office,  18  Branch 
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Post  Office-Stations,  and  24  Sab-stations,  at  all  of  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  ordinary  postal  business,  money  orders  may  be  prooared 
and  paid  and  letters  registered*  The  resident  popalation  of  New 
York,  as  shown  by  last  mnnicipal  oensns,  is  1,801,739 — and  on 
that  basis  there  is  allowed  one  poet  office  to  each  41,900  of  its 
people.  Bat  daring  the  bosiness  hoars  of  each  secalar  day  the 
popalation  is  increased  by  the  inflnz  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
adalt  male  residents  of  Brooklyn,  Jersey  Oity,  and  nnmeroas 
other  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages  located  within  a  radins  of  50 
miles,  all  of  whom  receive  and  post  their  bnsiness  correspondence 
at  New  York ;  and  considering  this  fact,  it  is  entirely  safe  to 
estimate  that  the  proportion  of  post  offices  to  popalation  in  New 
York  is  as  1  to  50,000.  The  namber  of  officers  and  employees  of 
all  grades  is  2,873. 

This  contrast  between  the  postal  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  chief  city  in  Barope  and  those  voachsafed  to  residents 
of  the  chief  city  in  thelTnited  States  is  not  gratifying  to  onr  mnni- 
cipal or  national  pride ;  and  one  of  the  least  agreeable  incidents 
in  the  official  life  of  a  postmaster  at  New  York  is  the  receipt  of 
written  and  oral  comparisons,  made  by  foreigners  and  travellers, 
between  the  service  here  and  that  provided  in  London  and  other 
European  cities. 

Daring  the  six  months  ending  Febraary  10th,  1894,  there 
were  received  at  the  New  York  Post  Office,  in  open  transatlantic 
mails,  11,770,116  letters,  of  which  2,487,065  were  addressed  for 
delivery  in  this  city ;  also  20,920  sacks  of  newspapers,  printed 
matter,  etc.,  6,464  of  which  contained  matter  for  distribation  in 
this  city.  These  figures  do  not  include  mail  received  from  South 
America,  West  Indies,  and  overland  from  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  Hawaii,  nor  mails  received  in  sealed  sacks  to  be  forwarded, 
unopened,  to  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  cities  which  exchange  direct  mails  with  Europe. 

During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  letters  and  postal 
cards  made  up  in  open  and  closed  mails  at  the  New  York  Post- 
office  alone,  was  14,800,966  in  addition  to  printed  matter.  The 
total  despatch  consisted  of  60,375  sacks. 

The  last  published  statistics  of  the  International  Bureau  at 
Berne  (which  acts  as  a  sort  of  general  agency  or  clearing-house 
in  all  international  postal  affairs)  shows  that  the  number  of  pieces 
despatched  in  1892  in  mails  from  the  United  States  to  all  other 
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countries  of  the  Postal  Union  was  107,997,787.  No  report  ap- 
I>ears  to  have  been  made  of  the  number  received  here  ;  but  from 
the  proportion  given  in  previous  statements  it  may  safely  be  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  100,000,000. 

In  1853  the  transatlantic  mail  service  here  was  confined  to 
four  steamship  lines,  making  101  round  trips  ;  the  number  of  let- 
ters carried  during  that  year  in  both  directions  was  6,600,950. 
In  1893  this  service  was  performed  by  twelve  steamship  lines, 
making  634  round  trips  and.  conveying  about  66,000,000  letters 
and  postal  cards.  Prior  to  1854  the  rates  of  postage  on  letters  to 
Europe  and  beyond  ranged  from  fifteen  to  fifty-nine  cents  per 
half  ounce,  and  the  cost  of  Transatlantic  service  in  1853  was 
'  $1,178,833,  when  five  and  one-half  millions  of  letters  were  carried, 
while  in  1893  a  little  over  $500,000  was  paid  for  that  service  in 
carrying  over  sixty-five  millions  of  letters. 

The  First  International  Postal  Oonference  grew  out  of  the 
suggestion  made  in  1862  by  Postmaster-General  Montgomery 
Blair,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  present  '^Universal  Postal 
Haion^'  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  for 
letters  at  five  cents  per  half  ounce,  and  for  printed  matter,  com- 
mercial papers,  and  merchandise  samples,  one  cent  per  two  ounces. 

In  1859  Postmaster-General  Holt,  in  his  first  annual  report, 
said: 

'*It  is  desirable  that  this  department  shall  have  the  power  to  send  for. 
ward  the  foreign  mails  as  often  as  a  safe,  reliable  vessel  can  be  fonnd  to  con- 
vey them«  and  that  the  obligation  to  prefer  the  American  to  the  foreign 
steamships  shaU  onlj  exist  when  they  saU  on  the  same  day." 

This  statesmanlike  utterance  did  not  fail  in  its  effect ;  and  in 
1874  Postmaster-General  Oreswell  arranged  for  the  carriage  of 
mails,  without  discrimination  as  to  nationality  or  ownership,  by 
the  vessels  which  had  shown  by  their  records  their  ability  to  de- 
liver mails  at  their  destination  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  British  office  furnishes  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington  with  a  weekly  statement,  showing  the  exact  time  of 
the  arrivals  of  mail  at  the  London  Post  Office,  and  the  mails  to 
be  forwarded  hence  each  month  are  assigned  by  our  department 
to  the  vessels  which,  according  to  the  record  of  their  three  im- 
mediately preceding  eastward  voyages,  delivered  the  mail  in  the 
shortest  time  in  London.  The  British  Postal  Administration 
has  adhered  to  the  contract  system,  which  is  liable  to  involve 
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delay  to  westward  bound  transatlantic  mails,  such  as  occurred 
when  the  **  Bothnia'*  was  given  preference  over  the  **  Alaska,'' 
sailing  on  the  same  date,  and  landed  several  hundred  sacks  of 
British  mail  in  New  York  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter ; 
and,  as  shown  in  more  recent  instances,  where  British  mails, 
despatched  from  Liverpool  by  ships  of  contract  lines  on  the  same 
date  at  which  fast  vessels  of  the  American  line  left  Southamp- 
ton, have  not  been  received  here  until  two  and  three  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  New  York. 

If  the  postal  administrations  of  all  countries  despatching  trans- 
atlantic mails  could  be  induced  or  were  compelled  to  select  only 
the  fastest  ships  using  the  most  direct  routes,  without  regard  to 
considerations  of  national  favor  or  of  private  or  corporate  inter-'* 
ests,  the  '^  certainty,  celerity,  and  security  "of  transatlantic  mails 
would  be  greatly  promoted. 

The  New  York  Post-Offioe  is  the  exchange  and  banking  office 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  postal  money  order  business  (domestic  and 
international)  of  the  country.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1893,  there  were  8,916,691  money  order  transactions,  aggregating 
$113,763,698.77— being  an  increase  of  nearly  288,000  in  thenum- 
ber  of  transactions  and  of  over  (4,000,000  in  the  aggregate  amount 
thereof.  It  is  the  **  Exchange  Office "  for  the  certification  of 
money  orders  to  twenty-three  foreign  countries,  and  also  acts  as 
the  intermediary  through  which  money  orders  issued  in  the  United 
States  may  be  paid  in  other  foreign  countries.  The  transactions 
incident  to  this  portion  of  the  money  order  business  during  last 
year  aggregated  over  $18,000,000.  The  settlement  of  money  order 
accounts  with  foreign  countries  is  effected  through  this  office, 
which  during  the  same  'period  purchased  over  $11,000,000  in 
European  bills  of  exchange  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

The  postmasters  at  over  900  money  order  offices  in  the  United 
States  remit  their  surplus  funds  by  registered  mail  to  the  Post- 
master at  New  York,  who  deposits  the  same  daily  in  a  depository 
designated  by  the  Postmaster-General.  From  180  to  135  such 
remittances  are  received  daily,  and  their  aggregate  annual  amount 
is  nearly  $35,000,000. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  the  International  money  order 
system  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  suggestiveness — and 
that  is  the  large  excess  of  money-order  remittances  sent  from  this 
office  to  other  countries  over  the  amount  received  here  from 
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abroad.  The  total  excess  for  1893  was  over  $11,000,000,  nearly 
$9,000,000  of  which  was  transmitted  to  four  foreign  countries — 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sweden ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  financial  depression  existing  during  that  year, 
the  amount  sent  to  those  countries  exceeded  by  over  $360,000  the 
sum  transmitted  during  1892. 

During  1893,  1,152,431  registered  letters  and  parcels  were 
delivered,  and  1,291,406  received  for  registration — the  fees  on 
which  amounted  to  $103,312.48.  The  number  of  registered 
packages  and  pouches  despatched  was  1,724,254.  New  York  is 
also  the  only  ''  Exchange  office  '^  for  all  registered  mails  ex- 
changed between  the  United  States  and  transatlantic  countries, 
and  every  letter  and  package  included  in  those  mails  must  be 
recorded  here. 

The  value  of  registered  packages  of  course  cannot  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  ;  but  their  daily  inspection  would  convince  the 
most  casual  observer  that  millions  upon  millions  in  bonds,  stocks, 
currency,  coin,  jewels,  etc.,  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployees here  every  year.  The  clerks  who  have  charge  of  the  safe 
where  packages  of  known  money  value  are  placed  receive  respec- 
tively salaries  of  only  $700,  $900,  $1,100,  and  $1,400.  The 
value  of  postage  stamps  cancelled  on  registered  mail  matter 
here  amounts  to  about  $172,000  per  year.  The  pay-roll  of  this  divi- 
sion and  the  salary  list  for  registry  clerks  at  the  branch  stations,  ag- 
gregate about  $150,000.  In  other  words,  the  stamps  cancelled  upon 
registered  articles  originating  in  New  York  city  pay  for  the  clerical 
labor  devoted  to  the  entire  registry  business,  and  to  all  matter 
handled  regardless  of  origin,  foreign  and  domestic,  including  the 
enormous  exchange  office  business  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
largest  in  existence,  and  the  very  large  city  delivery  business,  the 
largest  in  the  world  but  one. 

The  cashier  at  the  New  York  office  is  in  charge  of  the  sales  of 
stamps,  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  etc.,  and  each  day  each 
clerk  in  charge  of  stamps  is  obliged  to  balance  his  account  in 
cash.  The  total  value  of  stamps  received  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1893,  was  $7,098,832.09,  and  the  total  sales 
$7,137,463.64— an  increase  of  more  than  $750,000  over  the  sales 
in  1892. 

There  are  at  present  nineteen  branch  stations  in  New  York 
city,  each  one  of  which  is  a  fully  equipped  Post  Office,     Station 
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''  P/'  sitaated  at  the  Produce  Exchange,  did  an  aggregate  bnai- 
ness  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1893,  of  $351,559.08  for  sales 
of  stamps — 94,372  in  namber  of  registered  letters  and  articles, 
$331,632.67  in  money  orders,  and  is  the  largest  Branch  Post 
Office  in  the  United  States.  Thirteen  of  these  stations  rank  as 
first-class  Post  Offices ;  an  interesting  fact  when  such  **  first- 
class^'  offices  as  Albany,  Troy,  Indianapolis,  Newark,  Syracuse, 
and  many  others  fall  considerably  below  these  branch  stations 
in  the  volume  of  postal  business. 

Existing  conditions  at  the  New  York  office  will  doubtless  soon 
be  largely  improved,  upon  the  report  of  the  Postal  Oommission 
appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  consider  a  reorganization 
and  increase  of  the  several  branch  stations,  sub-stations,  and 
stamp  agencies.  While  all  that  is  now  needed  may  not  be  accom- 
plished, for  lack  of  appropriation,  much  of  benefit  will  ensue. 

The  entire  force  at  this  office  numbers  1,225  carriers,  1,614 
clerks,  34  superintendents,  and  100  stamp  agents.  The  Post- 
master receive^  a  salary  of  $8,000  per  annum  and  gives  a  bond 
for  $500,000 ;  the  cashier  receives  $2,600  per  annum  and  gives  a 
bond  of  $50,000  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  money  order  depart- 
ment, $3,200,  bond  $50,000  ;  registry  department  $3,200,  bond 
$50,000.  Superintendents  of  stations  *' A ''  and  "  D  "  receive  a 
salary  of  $2,500  ;  superintendents  of  stations  **  E  "  and  **  F  '*  each 
$2,200;  '*  B,"  "  C,"  *'  G,'' ''  R,"  and  "  P,''  each  $2,000  ;  '*  0,*' 
$1,800;  ** V  ''K,''and  "L,''each  $1,700;  *' W  and  ''J," 
$1,500  each;  '*M''and  "S,''  each  $1,000;  and  ''T,"  $1,400. 
The  average  salary  paid  to  clerks  is  $845.  Many  employees 
with  families  receive  but  $600  per  annum. 

The  carriers'  hours  are  limited  to  eight  by  law  ;  the  clerks 
have  no  specified  hours  of  labor ;  and  in  the  registry  department, 
money  order  department,  in  the  general  post  office  and  branch 
stations,  the  men  are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  work  from 
12  to  14  and  sometimes  18  hours  a  day. 

The  Classification  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  vriU,  if  passed, 
secure  to  postal  clerks  and  others  in  the  service,  compensation 
approximately  commensurate  to  theu  deserts. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  total  volume  of  business  at  the 
New  York  post  office  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  upwards  of 
$7,000,000,  and  that  its  net  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  was  upwards  of  $4,000,000,  and  also  the  fact  of 
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these  enormous  transactions  and  the  inadequate  compensation 
allowed  and  paid  to  all  the  force,  our  citizens  should  not  only 
be  highly  gratified  with  the  efficiency  of  those  who  do  such 
onerous  and  responsible  work,  where  temptation  is  aggravated 
by  the  smallness  of  pay  received,  but  ^should  heartily  recognize 
thct  almost  invariable  honesty  and  zeal  of  those  who  so  thoroughly 
perform  the  details  of  this  great  and  exacting  public  service. 

The  present  method  of  sending  mails  between  the  General 
Post  Office  and  the  Branch  Office  Stations  is  by  the  old-fashioned 
wagon  service  or  by  messenger  service  on  the  elevated  railroads. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  facilities,  the  elevated  railroads 
are  unable  to  run  express  trains  except  during  the  morning  and 
evening,  the  result  being  that  it  takes  one  hour  for  a  letter  to 
reach  Harlem  from  the  General  Post  Office.  Numerous  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  looking  forward  to  having  the  pneu- 
matic tube  system  put  in  operation  in  New  York  city,  but  owing 
to  the  large  expense  that  this  would  entail,  no  person  or  corpora- 
tion has  been  found  willing  to  put  in  the  plant  as  an  experiment. 
The  sum  of  $196,000  is  now  paid  yearly  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  in  the  city ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  constantly 
increasing  bulk  of  the  mails  will,  at  no  distant  day,  render  the 
employment  of  some  means  for  their  more  frequent  and  rapid 
transportation  an  absolute  necessity.  The  inventive  genius  of  the 
American  will,  doubtless,  solve  this  problem,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department,  Congress,  and  the  public. 

This  being  an  exchange  office  for  foreign  mails,  for  money 
orders  and  registered  matter,  also  the  receiving  office  of  25  per 
cent,  of  all  second-class  matter  mailed  in  the  United  States,  its 
rank  precludes  comparisons  as  to  cost  of  maintenance.  There 
are  no  two  post  offices  in  the  country  working  under  the  same 
conditions.  Each  office  should  be  conducted  according  to  its 
surroundings.  The  delivery  system  in  such  cities  as  Keokuk 
should  not  be  controlled  by  conditions  prevailing  in  New  York, 
nor  should  salaries  of  carriers,  clerks  and  superintendents  in  New 
York  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  living  or  the  character  of  work 
in  such  places  as  Yankton.  Nor  should  the  larger  offices  of  the 
country  be  subjected  to  the  endless  confusion,  friction,  and  an- 
noyance arising  from  the  '^  duly  considered  ^'  correspondence  and 
**  red  tape  "  of  departmental  clerks  at  Washington. 

The  postal  system  of  the  country,  organized  in  1769,  when  the 
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g  ,  j  population  was  about  3^000^000^  is  still  conducted 

^     J  general  principle:  that  is  to  say,   postmasters  at 

^  ;  I  offices  are  charged  with  maximum  responsibilities 

mum  of  power ;  even  to  the  expenditure  of  five  cei 

holder  or  a  bottle  of  mucilage,  unless  by  written  dirt 

department  at    Washington.     To  illustrate :  it  is 

necessary  to  change  or  establish  a. branch  station.  Tl 

must  communicate  that  fact  to  the  department ;  th 

refers  it  to  a  post  office  inspector,  who  investigates 

obligation  to  consult  the  postmaster  ;  the  place  is  se 

recommendation  of  the  post  office  inspector,  and  th 

receives  word  that  the  post  office  inspector  will  be  se 

the  station  is  properly  fitted  up.     This  post  office  ii 

be  one  appointed  from  New  Mexico,  while  the  selec 

and  the  fitting  up  of  a  station  in   any  large  cit 

based  upon  intimate  knowledge  of  the  postal  needs 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  sought  to  be  remed 

master-General  Bissell,  who  says  in  his  report  for  18 

'•  I  would  be  glad  if  these  (the  post-ofDces  at  New  York, 

\V  adelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  CiQcinnati,  Brooklyn,  San  F 

^    ;  more,  and  Pittsburg)  could  be  placed  in  a  class  by  themsel 

f>  propriatlons  made  for  them  by  Congress  direct,  without  the 

^  rules  and  methods  as  to  allowances  that  are  properly  appl 

tt  poBtofDces." 

ca  This  proposition  has  unfortunately  been  defeated 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Iloads  o 

a^  Congress  to  approve  it.   I  believe,  however,  that  the  s< 

^1  sense  of  this  plan  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  as  a  resu] 

ofi  ity  will  be  accompanied  by  power.     Each  Post  Offi* 

pi*  will  thus  be  enabled  to  regulate  its  management  i 

ha  •  with  its  environment,  resulting  in  greater  efficienc; 

ni«j  of  business,  and  still  further,  in  a  compensation  to 

wci :  do  the  work,  proportionate  to   the  extent,  amount, 
ance  of  the  work  done  ;    and  my  judgment  furthe 

a  -  outcome  of  this  plan  will  be  additional  revenue  ini 

so*  j  ficiency  in  the  Post  Office  system. 

wG  The  New  York  office  will,  within  a  year,  pro' 

wt ,  net  revenue  of  about  $5,000,000.     Its  work  stops  i 

bo  nor  day,  holidays  nor  Sundays.     Its  force  is  iusuffici 

of  r  worked ;  the  accommodations  provided  for  most  of  i 

CO  tious  and  its  main  ofKce  are  unworthy  the  system  wh 
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helps  to  maintain  that  part  of  the  government  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

Mach  has  been  said  regarding  the  feeling  of  jealonsy  existing 
towards  the  city  of  New  York  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
So  far  as  the  postal  service  is  concerned,  such  a  sentiment 
should  have  no  place ;  because  whatever  is  done  to  improve  the  ser- 
vice here  finds  immediate  reflex  of  benefit  everywhere  throughout 
the  land.  The  sooner  the  merchant  can  have  his  order  for  goods 
delivered  here,  the  sooner  the  goods  will  be  delivered  ;  and  so  with 
the  constant  interchange  of  finance,  no  matter  how  far  distant 
the  point  oi  interchange  of  letters  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  postal  service  in  New  York  means  that  other  cities 
of  the  Union  near  and  far,  will  grow  towards  occupying  corre- 
sponding positions  in  the  problem  of  postal  magnitude  and  postal 
perfection. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  government  nearer  to  the  daily  lives 
of  our  own  people  and  to  '^  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men^'  the 
world  over.  True  economy  in  its  administration  consists  in  lib- 
eral appropriations,  carefully  and  intelligently  expended;  and 
for  every  dollar  so  properly  invested  the  government  will  receive, 
as  it  does  in  this  city^  a  plentiful  return. 

Charles  W.  Dayton. 
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As  Frai^ce  refused  to  shed  Egyptian  blood  and  to  take  part 
in  the  odionsbombardmentof  Alexandria,  she  ought  all  the  more 
energetically  to  have  prepared  herself  for  her  peaceful  struggle 
against  the  occupant  of  Egypt,  thus  senring  her  own  interests, 
those  of  the  oppressed  people,  and  of  those  numerous  colonies  of 
strangers,  which  give  to  Egypt  her  peculiar  character  of  inter- 
nationality. 

Every  struggle  allows  of  the  choice  of  arms.  Now  what  can 
one  think  of  a  combatant  who  is  simple  enough  to  change  his 
weapon  every  day,  and  imprudent  enough  when  he  begins  to  use 
it  well  to  deliver  it  over  to  his  adversary  ?  This  is  what  the  French 
government  has  done  in  Egypt  since  its  occupation  by  the  English. 
I  shall  first  take  for  example  a  series  of  facts — as  to  the  relation- 
ship which  the  traditional  policy  of  France  should  desire  to  see 
continued  between  the  governments  of  Egypt  and  of  Turkey. 

France  had  perhaps  sustained  Mehemet  Ali  in  exaggerated 
fashion  against  the  Sultan  ;  Napoleon  the  Third  was  eager  to  obtain 
firmans  which  would  deliver  Egypt,  under  Ismail,  from  excessive 
vassalage  and  sanction  its  internationality.  Tewfik,  on  ascending 
the  Khedival  throne,  careful  about  the  opinions  of  the  foreign 
colonies  in  Egypt,  had  no  idea  of  going  to  Constantinople  to 
receive  investiture  and  to  make  a  personal  act  of  submission. 

When  Abbas  Pasha  ascended  the  throne  the  English  had  not 
entertained  for  an  instant  the  idea  of  sending  the  young  Khedive 
to  receive  investiture  at  Constantinople,  in  spite  of  their  conviction 
that  one  day  or  another — if  Egjrpt  returns  to  her  traditions  of 
vassalage — it  would  be  the  colonies  of  foreigners,  always  ready  to 
resist  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  who  would  suffer  most.  The 
Foreign  Office  has  long  known  that  at  a  given  moment  the  Porte 
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may  have  diplomatic,  financial  or  military  need  of  England,  and 
at  that  moment  she  may  extort  from  it  the  protectorate  of  Egypt 
as  she  extorted  that  of  Gypms. 

The  English  advisers  occnpied  themselves  only  with  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Sultan  on  the  subject  of  the  firman  of  inyestiture  to 
be  received  at  Oairo. 

The  negotiations  had  for  their  object  the  transf oi  ming  of 
Egypt's  administration  of  the  territories  of  Akaba  and  Sinai,  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  into  a  definitive  incorporation  into  Egypt  itself,  so 
that  when  the  day  of  total  absorption  should  arrive  England  should 
possess  an  important  frontier  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  both  banks 
on  the  north  of  the  Red  Sea. 

France  then  had  a  diplomatic  success  with  which  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  rest  contented.  The  Sultan  replied  to  the 
English  demands  by  publishing  an  iradi  declaring  that  Akaba 
and  the  points  occupied  by  Egypt  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bed  Sea 
should  be  comprised  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Hedjaz,  and  that 
for  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  the  status  quo  would  be  maintained. 
The  ground,  for  the  first  time  since  **  the  occupation,''  was  solidi- 
fying under  our  feet. 

The  Khedive  bad  felt  that  the  infiuence  of  France,  com- 
bined "with  that  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  could  overcome  that 
of  England  and  check  it.  The  native  population  felt  that  we  were 
not  passive  in  the  face  of  what  was  occurring,  and  this  was  an 
advantage  which  should  have  been  satisfactory  for  the  time. 
But  our  diplomacy— one  knows  not  in  truth  why — and  at  the  very 
time  when  the  young  Khedive  was  trying  to  encourage  the  pride 
of  the  natives  by  his  own  pride  ;  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
allowing  the  foreign  colonies  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  some 
day  finding  again,  in  Abbas  II.,  a  proper  representative  of  the 
Khedivate  of  Ismail,  leaving  to  the  foreign  colonies  the  free 
play  of  a  development  which  was  exercising  itself  in  favor  of 
general  progress  ;  at  that  hour,  I  say,  our  Minister  at  Cairo,  fol- 
lowing either  his  own  individual  idea  or  the  instructions  of  our 
government,  commenced  a  systematic  effort  to  deliver  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  again  to  the  complete  vassalage  of  the  Sultan. 

Our  diplomacy  was  thus  made  to  serve  the  future  interests  of 
England,  the  Ottoman  infiuence  being  that  on  which  finally  Eng- 
lish diplomacy  has  most  power  to  act. 

The  rescript  of  the  Khedive  on  his  departure  for  Oonstanti- 
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nople  was  lamentable  and  of  extreme  importance  in  the  sense  that 
I  indicate.  In  appointing  Riaz  Pacha,  Kaimakan,  that  is  to 
say  Regent,  Abbas  II.,  nsed  a  phrase  that  neither  Mehemet  Ali 
nor  Ismail  nor  Tewfik  would  have  employed  : 

'*  Haying  made  arrangemeots  by  the  grace  of  God  t3  repair  to  Coostan- 
tioople  to  lay  oar  reepectf al  liomage  at  the  foot  of  oar  aogost  liaster,  hU 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  etc*' 

This  YoyagCt  which  saperficially  might  appear  as  a  proTOcation 
to  England — the  English  advisers  being  opposed  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  it — French  diplomacy  gloried  in  as  in  a  success,  and 
her  colony  at  Cairo  had  the  imprudence  to  applaud  it.  The 
Sultan,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  astute  diplomats,  took 
care  not  to  neglect  such  advantages.  He  covered  the  young 
Khedive  with  flowers,  but  he  made  him  follow  the  grand  Vizier — 
thus  reminding  him  that  he  was  only  a  simple  ''  Vali,''  and  that 
Egypt  is  simply  a  Turkish  province. 

Thus,  for  an  apparent  success,  French  diplomacy  forgot  its 
traditional  policy:  Egyptian  autonomy,  and  its  separation  from 
Turkish  authority.  At  that  moment  I  uttered  a  warning  cry 
which,  had  it  been  heeded,  might  have  saved  the  situation. 

To-day  they  are  talking  of  a  direct  understanding  between 
London  and  Stamboul,  and  we  have  there,  as  I  said  at  the  com- 
mencement,  not  only  changed  our  weapons,  but  surrendered  our 
arms  to  England. 

If  France  continues  to  act  blindly  so  as  to  undo  the  work 
of  fifty  years,  she  will  create  with  her  own  hands  danger  for 
the  future.  A  direct  understanding  between  England  and  the 
Porte  may  one  day  be  very  costly  to  Downing  Street,  but  will  help 
it  to  conquer  a  legal  title  in  Egypt  in  the  easiest  manner.  What 
results  for  our  policy  and  for  the  independence  of  Abbas  II.  as 
regards  England  has  the  voyage  of  the  young  Khedive  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus  had  ?    Results  more  than  negative. 

Through  the  flowers  that  were  thrown  to  keep  up  appearances 
before  the  Mussulman  world  there  was  administered  to  the 
''  vassal  '*  at  Constantinople  a  lesson  which  the  English  advisers 
of  Cairo  would  not  have  repudiated. 

Certainly  Abdul  Hamid  could  not  answer  with  too  much 
haughtiness  the  supplications  of  a  faithful  people,  whose  spokes- 
men addressed  him  in  terms  like  these  : 

*'  O  KhaliflT,  we  humbly  approach  thee,  in  submitting  to  thee,  that  the 
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stranger  who  came  into  oar  coantary,  with  false  pretexts  and  with 
promises,  periodically  repeated,  to  g'>  away,  remains  in  occapation. 

**  O  Khaliff.  it  is  the  land  of  Bgypt,  it  is  the  sacred  soil,  it  is  the  door- 
way of  Mecca  and  Medina,  whose  people  come  before  thee  in  tears,  on  ao- 
count  of  bim  who  is  thj^  vicar,  and  thy  representative,  to  render  thee  homage. 

"  Beceive  him  with  favor  becaose  he  and  we  are  blindly  subject  to  thy 
wilL 

'*  Deliver  as  from  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  for  we  are  like  the  bird 
caoght  in  the  net  of  the  snarer,  and  pat  an  end  to  oar  trlbalation  by  the 
power  of  the  sword  of  the  Khalifate.** 

Bat  80  far  the  young  Khedive  has  obtained  nothing,  not  even 
the  recall  of  the  Ottoman  Commissioner,  of  whom  Abbas 
Helmi  Pacha  complained  as  not  being  sufficiently  opposed  to  the 
English. 

It  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  the  Porte  will  ever  break  with 
London,  where  rightly  or  wrongly  she  expects  help  in  the  hour 
of  financial  crisis,  or  political  peril.  It  is  therefore  a  grave  fault 
to  have  urged  the  Khedive  to  go  to  Dolma-Bagtch^,  and  to  have 
accentuated  by  act  and  by  word  the  homage  laid  by  the  vassal  at 
the  foot  of  his  august  master. 

If  our  diplomacy  answers  the  fears  of  the  "  previsionists," 
as  to  the  *' opportunisk '*  policy,  by  alleging  th^t  nothing  has 
been  lost,  I  would  remark  (beyond  the  bad  results  of  the 
abandonment  of  a  traditional  polity,  and  of  the  greater  intru- 
sion of  Turkish  authority  in  Egypt)  that  in  the  place  of  an 
ardent  young  Khedive,  impatient  of  the  yoke,  desirous  of  en- 
franchising himself,  and  thinking  himself  capable  of  doing  so — 
and  in  consequence  determined  to  push  his  way  ahead — we  shall 
see  a  Khedive  more  prudent,  less  audacious,  as  a  result  of  the 
counsels  of  patience  that  have  been  given  him,  and  who  for  the 
future  will  reflect  twice  before  assuming  a  responsibility,  or  mak- 
ing a  bold  decision. 

No  personality  is  more  engaging  than  that  of  the  young 
Khedive  trying  to  find  an  outlet  through  all  the'  obstacles  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  and  with  which  the  pathways  of  his  destiny 
are  blocked.  Who  knows  if  the  Khaliff  did  not  tell  him  to  submit 
himself  to  England  in  the  same  manner  that  his  father,  Tewfik, 
appeared  to  submit  himself.  I  use  the  term  '^  appeared, ''  for 
Mr.  OhailI6  Long,  late  United  States  Consul,  ex-colonel  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  chief  of  the  American  Military  Mission 
under  Tewfik,  wrote  to  me  after  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone : 

**  Mr.  Gladstone  praises  Tewfik,  and  among  the  hitherto  unknown  qaall- 
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i  >  ties  of  the  late  Khedive  he  attribatee  to  him  loyalty  and 

Britain.  I  know  myself  the  contrary.  Tewftk  told  me,  in « 

^  .  bad  with  him  in  1880,  thai  he  euraea  the  English,  thai  he 

\    I  ditUly :  and  he  expiained  to  me  the  horror  and  the 

their  donUnation  and  oecupaOon  of  hie  country,  which 

upon  him." 

Tewfik  unable  to  control  himself  showed  his 
against  the  oppressor,  and  secretly  placed  himseli 
tion  with  the  National  party  of  Egypt.  The 
denly.  His  death  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  Lord  S; 
Tewfik  and  his  secret  opposition  getting  more  ai 
geous,  the  noble  Lord  had  anxiously  awaited  the 
general  elections.  Thus,  he  was  ready  for  all  au 
The  very  young  Khedire  who  succeeded  his  1 
age  to  submit  without  the  least  reservation  to  tt 
tutelage.  But  note  this  mischance — ^at  the  first 
by  Lord  Oromer  the  English  pupil  revolted. 

In  an  interview  Lord  Cromer  explains  his  disp 

which  give  a  shock  of  cold  to  one's  heart.     He  sa 

"  He  is  young,  he  has  not  yet  suffered  like  his  fat 

^^ .  j  rebellion,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  yet  know  the  pot 

S^  j  Will  the  young  Khedive  be  victorious  over  his 

^  j  he  be  vanquished  by  them  ?    It  is  to  be  desired 

^^'\  clever  and  capable,  so  that  he  can  extricate  h: 

^^  '  English  machinations,  and  train  the  Egyptian  pc 

:;  yet  prepared  for  it,  to  assimilate  the  idea  of  natio 

^' J  A  book  of  the  highest  interest,  which  unveils  1 

^'  England  about  Egypt,  whose  author  is  Mr.  Milne 

^^  to  sum  up  the  question  as  follows  : 

P^i  Passive  obedience  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  w 

^^j  consider  all  *' advice  "  coming  from  England  as  a 

^^  "  We  have  only  the  right  to  give  counsel  to  E| 

w<^  Milner. 

But  Lord  Qranville,  who  is  not  often  accused  o 
^  in  his  expressions,  showed  clearly  to  Sir  Evelyn 

^^  that  counsel  did  not  differ  from  command. 

w< 
f  "  It  is  indispensable,"  wrote  Lord  Granville,  '*  for  tl 

I  Her  Majesty,  that  the  adyioe  given  the  Khedive  befollo?i 

b§  and  Eieyptian  governors  who  do  not  foUow  this  poiiey  i 

ol(  positions.'* 

i 


Mr.  Milner  further  cites  the  phrase  of  Lord  D 
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all-powerful  hand  of  a  resident  will  soon  hare  curbed  all  under 
his  will/' 

Thus  Abbas  Pacha  can  neither  choose  nor  change  one  of  his 
ministers  without  the  authorization  of  his  English  adviser. 

This  pretension  was  made  public  on  the  occasion  of  what  is 
known  in  England  as  the  coup  diktat  of  the  young  Khedive.  In 
what  diplomatic  convention  did  the  delegate  of  England^  salaried 
by  the  Egyptian  Qovernment^  acquire  the  sovereign  right  of  vetof 

England  has  not  attempted  to  justify  her  temporary  occupation 
except  by  proclaiming  in  an  official  act,  at  the  boUom  of  which 
is  the  signature  of  her  representatives,  that  she  occupies  Egypt 
only  to  maintain  internal  peace  to  aid  in  the  proper  working  of  the 
administration^  and  finally  to  give  up  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians. 

Perfidy  and  falsehood  !  ' 

The  most  sincere  man  in  England,  the  editor  of  Truths  Mr. 
Labouchere,  wrote : 

*' The  real  gravity  of  the  situation  la  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
havejustlfled  our  occnpatlon  and  the  violation  of  the  undertakings  which 
we  have  given  Burope,  by  making  the  pretext,  that  we  are  prolonging 
the  period  of  the  oocapatlon  for  the  greater  happiness  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  not  possible  to  play  this  game  any  longer,  and  to  get  people  to  believe 
we  are  in  earnest. 

"  Bightly  or  wrongly,  the  Egyptians  like  better  to  govero  themselves  than 
to  be  governed  by  us.  The  action  of  Abbas  is  so  manifestly  approved  by  aU 
his  people,  that  we  are  strengthening  oar  garrisons,  not  to  defend  Egypt 
against  the  Soudanese,  but  to  defend  our  occupation  against  the  Egyptians, 
and  yet  we  are  considering  the  simple  expression  of  the  natural  asplratioos— 
in  favor  of  our  departure— as  a  crime  of  high  treason.  •  •  •  Like  the 
Irish,  the  Egyptians  want  home  rule.  We  cannot  caU  this  sentiment  patriot- 
ism with  the  Irish,  and  treason  with  the  Egyptians." 

Voices  are  lifted  up  from  time  to  time  in  England  against  the 
cynicism  of  the  Egyptian  occupation,  but  they  are  rare,  and  pro- 
voke the  imprecations  of  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  itself, 
in  spite  of  the  promises  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  was 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Concerning  the  Blue  Book  published  in  March-April,  1893,  and 

the  dispatch  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  Lord  Cromer,  which  recalled 

to  the  young  Khedive  a  lesson  too  soon  forgotten,  the  Globe 

declared  that  it  is 

"  Clear  that  England  under  aCk>nservatlve  or  Gladstonian  Government 
win  not  retreat  before  her  resiwnsibllltles.'' 

The  mockery  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  humorously 

proYed  that  France  had  not  the  same  rights  in  Egypt  as  England ; 
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the  comedy  of  the  interpellation  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  stating 
after  this  public  declaration  that  *'  even  if  the  Liberal  Goyem- 
ment  did  nothing  towards  carrying  out  its  promises  of  evacuation 
he,  Sir  Charles  (author  of  Greater  Britain),  would  not  propose 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.^*  All  went  to  prove  that  the  Liberal 
party,  then  in  power,  had  in  its  policy  towards  France  one  more 
fault  than  the  Conservatives — impertinent  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Milner  argues  ''that  the  Egyptians  are  incapable  of  acting 
for  themselres  as  soldiers,  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs/'  They  have, 
he  says,  need  of  being  commanded  and  supported  by  individuals 
of  "a  superior  race/' 

English  pride  is  unbounded.  Do  we  not  know  by  the 
Standard  of  May  11, 1893, 

**  That  there  only  is  one  Empire  on  the  earth,  the  BogUsh  Bmpire,  and 
that  the  English  race  k>elong»  to  what  Macaulaj  calls  '  the  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy of  hamanity' "  f 

From  time  to  time  a  loyal  spirit  tells  the  truth  to  his  country, 
but  he  is  forthwith  classed  as  an  eccentric  individual,  like  Mr. 
Labouchere  or  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  published  an  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  which  attracted  general  attention,  in 
which  he  confronts  England  with  the  falsehoods  that  she  had 
heaped  on  the  benefits  of  her  occupation  of  Egypt. 

A  characteristic  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  Eng- 
lish— to  find  identical  resources  in  all  arguments  good,  bad  or 
contradictory — is  the  astounding  reply  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  March  29, 1893,  concerning  the  picture  of  chaos  and  disorder 
made  by  Mr.  Blunt. 

'*  All  that  is  false,  bat  if  it  were  true  it  would  prove  that  England  can- 
not abandon  Egypt."  ^ 

UnskilfulnesB,  contradiction,  disorder,  waste,  administra- 
tive injustice,  inefficiency,  unsurpassed  crimes  of  '^  creatures '' 
of  the  English,  cruelties  of  the  police — such  is  very  nearly  the 
balance  sheet  of  occupation.  Here  and  there  certain  monstrosi- 
ties like  the  odious  article  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette  throw  a  sinister 
light  upon  the  Egyptian  situation. 

"  The  line  of  conduct  of  England,'*  ventured  to  write  the 
official  organ  of  England  at  Cairo,  '^  appears  to  be  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Nile  to  die  of  hunger,  just  until  those 
who  sunrive  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  utter  feebleness  that 
the  work  of  conquest  will  offer  no  further  difficulty.''  To  satisfy  the 
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bondholders,  to  pay  them  a  high  interest,  such  is  the  sole  ideal  of 
her  English  advisers  in  Egypt ;  then  under  cover  of  this  guaran- 
tee to  ruin  and  starve  Egypt,  so  as  to  place  her  more  easily  at  its 
mercy.  The  holder  of  Egyptian  bonds  pnly  sees  onething — ^27 
millions  of  surplus  in  1892  for  the  public  revenue  of  that  year, 
and  45  millions  of  surplus  deposited  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 
As  to  Egypt,  if  she  exhausts  and  devours  herself,  what  does  that 
matter  to  the  bondholder  ?  When  the  English  speak  of  their 
hard  task,  when  they  speak  of  a  reserve  fund  of  the  debt,  of  the 
cultivation  and  perfected  crops^  and  of  abolition  of  Bak/^sheesh, 
now  driven  away,  they  tell  nothing  new  to  those  who  have  lived 
in  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Ismail  or  Tewfik,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  control  of  the  condominium.  At  that  period,  things 
worked  at  least  as  well  as  now  in  Egypt.  There  was  a  real 
reserve  fund,  and  the  debt  diminished,  whereas  it  has  increased 
30  per  cent,  during  English  occupation,  which  is  a  pertinent 
fact.  As  to  the  contractc  for  public  works  and  supplies 
there,  no  Egyptian  will  admit  that  they  are  transacted  in 
regular  and  legal  fashion,  which  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
gravity  1 

These  assertions  have  obtained  for  me  the  honor  of  being 
roughly  handled  by  the  partisan  English  press  of  Egypt,  but  they 
were  never  seriously  denied. 

Lord  Granville  exaggerated,  in  1884,  the  reported  ruin  of 
Egypt.  Further  than  thb,  by  financial  quotations,  of  which  art 
the  English  are  masters,  and  through  all  the  jugglery,  the 
balance  of  the  budget  of  Cairo  goes  on  improving. 

But,  while  the  apparent  resources  grow  larger  and  salaries 
and  pensions  increase,  England  is  multiplying  new  offices.  She 
often  undertakes  public  works  which  are  frequently  as  excessive 
in  number  as  they  are  useless. 

Yes,  Egypt  pours  into  English  coffers  more  money  than  she 
paid  into  Egyptian  coffers,  but  neither  the  fellahs  nor  the  general 
commerce  become  enriched  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  exhaustion  and  not  by  the  creation  of  new  resources  that 
this  has  been  done,  and  it  remains  to  be  discovered  if  Egypt  has 
found  in  the  cost  of  her  new  administration  any  compensation  for 
her  sacrifices. 

To  that  one  can  answer  *'  No,'*  for  the  English  themselves  at 
Cairo  are  forced  to  admit  to  what  an  extent  all  the  public  ser- 
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vices  are  neglected.     One  of  my  friends  wrote  to 
some  time  ago : 

"  The  sanitary  condition  of  Egypt  is  the  cause  of  dail; 
Bgypt,  constantly  threatened  with  cholera  from  India,  1 
for  sanitary  parposes  only  amonnts  to  seventy  thoosan 
care  of  its  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  rate  of 
occasionally  sixty  per  thousand.** 

The  defective  organization  of  the  Egyptian  an 
They  have  not,  moreover,  ceased  to  lead  them  to  < 
in  fighting  the  Soudanese. 

The  instruction  of  the  army  is  deplorable,  and 
learned  comes  from  the  French  and  American  ; 
the  English  wish  suppressed.  The  only  thing  tb 
have  been  forced  to  keep  intact  is  the  military  i 
in  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman,  Larm6e  Pacha, 
be  replaced,  "the  English  not  having  sufBcic 
to  take  charge  of  the  school.'^  This  is  the  exact 
Larm^e  Pacha  to  Colonel  Chaill6  Long,  who  rep< 
to  me.  In  an  access  of  alcoholic  folly  did  not  a 
army  of  occupation  burn  the  precious  document 
reports,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  labor,  of  the  officer 
and  American  missions  ? 

The  English  have  so  little  faith  in  their  famom 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  that  they  constantly  reenfo 
occupation,  which  from  3,000  men  has  been  incn 
thus  further  exhausting  impoverished  Egypt  for  tl 
From  time  to  time  the  English  generals  drag  a 
native  army  to  the  Soudanese  frontier.  Then  tl 
recommences.  They  repel  an  incursion  of  derv 
number  of  Egyptian  soldiers  are  killed,  and  thus  t 
peril ''  so  dear  to  Lord  Salisbury  is  renewed. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  devote  many  pages  to 
land  deliberately  lowers  the  standard  of  studies  f 
Egypt,   and    that   she  endeavors  to  keep  them 
ignorance  which  guarantees  the  invader  against 
a  host  of  young  and  educated  patriots. 

Those  who  continue  the  work  of  Mr.  Milner  w 
opportunity  in  a  few  years  to  declare  that  the  Egy] 
out  any  personal  valor  and  need  to  be  led  by  a  sup 

All  the  documents  that  have  been  communis 
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that  I  have  caused  to  be  published  and  circulated  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power — by  the  press,  by  pamphlets  and  by  republica- 
tion, etc, — if  I  could  give  them  in  a  short  review  article,  would, 
without  possible  refutation,  confirm  what  I  have  just  advanced. 

Here  is  one  of  the  documents  that  I  have  received  from  a 
trusty  source,  and  that  I  have  already  published  : 

*'  Mortgages  on  real  estate  and  land  in  Egypt,  which  from  1888  to 
1801  ineressed  to  the  enormous  extent  of  80  per  oent^  are  still  Increas- 
ing on  aoconnt  of  the  severity  with  which  taxes  are  collected  from 
the  farmer.  The  mortgagees  purchase  for  £15^  sometimes  for  £10,  lands 
which  two  or  three  years  ago  were  worth  £80  the  feddan.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  lands  of  Lower  Egypt^  belonginf^  to  native  farmers^  tkte 
mortgaged  at  an  average  ^te  of  10  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this,  in 
aboat  four  years  the  half  of  these  borrowers  lose  their  laDds." 

All  that  Is  the  fruit  of  the  occupation  and  of  the  systematic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  toiler,  who  fosters  against  the  European  a  danger- 
ous and  daily  increasing  hate.  On  every  side  he  runs  against 
Bnglish  implacability.  Spurned,  driven  back,  he  is  on  all  occa- 
sions the  prey  of  those  who  invaded  his  country,  with  the  solemn 
promise  of  helping  him  to  govern  it,  and  to  deliver  up  Egypt 
to  the  Egyptians.  They  tell  the  oppressed  one  that  he  is  poor 
and  without  intelligence — and  they  try  to  make  him  poorer  and 
more  stupid. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  at  length  the  English  traps  in  which 
France  and  her  agents  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught, 
the  list  would  be  a  lamentable  one. 

The  project  ol  judiciary  reform  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Scott 
•ontains  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  which  foreign  colonies  are 
exposed  in  Egypt. 

The  matter  maybe  summed  up  as  follows — native  jurisdiction 
is  not  yet  in  our  hands,  but  we  are  preparing  Egypt  for  its  des- 
tiny of  servitude  to  ourselves. 

We  will  people  it  with  our  friends  and  creatures,  and  we  will 
so  manoeuvre  that  by  and  by  the  life  and  property  of  Europeans 
will  be  entirely  at  our  discretion,  and  then  we  will  dispose  of 
Egypt.  We  will  surround 'the  fusion  of  mixed  tribunals  and 
native  tribunals  with  all  the  appearances  of  guarantees  and  all 
imaginable  promises.  We  will  employ  all  the  terms  known  to 
diplomacy,  we  will  yield,  we  will  make  formal  concessions,  but 
we  will  gain  our  point. 

When  we  shall  no  longer  be  hampered  by  the  Consular  Courts, 
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Testiges  of  a  former  epochs  and  when  we  shall 
the  power  of  the  Court  of  Alexandria^  we  shall  saj 
that,  having  suppressed  for  the  Egyptians  purely 
diction  they  cannot  require  us  to  maintain  for  theii 
soil  of  Egypt  all  these  foreign  and  distinct  jurisdi< 
arguments  invoked  for  the  creation  of  the  Sefori 
will  use  in  favor  of  our  recombinations/' say  th€ 
thus  the  Consular  Courts  and  the  '^  capitulations/^ 
tection  for  Egypt  against  our  final  seizure,  will  no 

What  have  we  done  up  to  the  present  time  to  st 
the  manoauvres  of  our  rivals,  of  our  enemies  at  Caii 
acts  have  we  practically  and  continually  protected 
her  gradual  seizure  by  perfidious  Albion  ?     When 
in  hand  the  interests  of  the  oppressed  Egyptian 
have  done  nothing  in  favor  of  the  oppressed   on 
still,  we  have  been  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  force 
agents  have  often  appeared  not  only  to  be  tired  < 
against  England,  not  only  to  be  powerless  to  contini 
than  once  the  attitude  of  our  Ministers  at  Cairo  hi 
of  our  national  Deputies  recently  informed  me,  "j 
couragement  to  anti-French  enterprises/' 

And  it  is  at  the  solicitation  of  our  agents  that  01 
has  given  its  consent  to  the  worst  measures  against 
France  and  the  French  colonies  in  Egypt 

Except  in  two  instances — that  of  the  lice 
the  action  of  the  Sultan  as  to  Akaba  and  Sinai- 
admit  that  since  1882  we  have  given  up  all  c( 
telligent,  and  far-seeing  resistance  to  the  Englis 
Egypt. 

But  now  at  last  we  clearly  understand  the  r 
England  for  the  past  ten  years — which  is  establisL 
sand  proofs — that  in  place  of  increasing  the  presti| 
ity  of  the  Khedive,  she  has  lowered  and  brokei 
instead  of  aiding  the  native  capacity  in  its  develop 
simply  crushed  it ;  that  sooner  thi^n.  help  the  loc 
enlighten  the  national  spirit  of  Egypt,  England  ' 
them,  and  place  her  sinister  influence  upon  them ; 
instead  of  working  for  the  reorganization  of  Egypt : 
of  the  Egyptians,  she  has  with  implacable  hate  do 
make  such  reorganization  impossible. 
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It  is  necessary  to  conclude.  To-day  we  hare  tested  the 
probity  of  the  Liberal  party  of  England  and  its  loyalty  to  its 
promises — let  us  struggle  with  the  only  arms  that  remain  in  our 
hands.  Let  us  defend  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Egypt ;  let  as 
also  protect  those  of  the  foreign  colonies ;  let  no  concessions 
be  made  as  to  treaty  rights ;  finally  let  us  co-operate  by  our 
support  with  the  Khedive,  not  in  intrigues,  but  in  his  legitimate - 
sovereignty,  with  the  final  aim,  in  accordance  with  equity  and 
with  the  law  of  history,  of  restoring  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians. 

Juliette  Adam. 
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A   LAST   WORD    ON  THE    SOUTH 
LIQUOR  LAW. 

BY   THB  HOK.    B.    R.   TILLMAN,  OOVEBNOB  OF  SOTT 
AND  THB  HON.    W.   F.    DARGAK,   MAYC 
OF  DARLINGTON,  8.  0. 


GOV.  TILLMAN: 

The  experiment  of  legislation  for  the  control 
traffic  which  has  been  made  in  Soatli  Carolina,  dz 
beginning  July,  1893,  has  excited  widespread  inte 
rioas  articles  in  Thb  Review  I  have  given  my  opi 
merits  of  the  Dispensary  system,  together  with  sncl 
then  obtainable,  tending  to  show  the  superiority  of  t 
over  the  licensed  saloon,  from  a  temperance  standp 
thing  promised  a  speedy  and  almost  total  sappressioi 
traffic  in  liqnor,  when,  on  April  19  last,  the  Saprec 
vote  of  two  to  one  declared  the  Dispensary  law  nnc 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  surprise  and 
fested  by  a  large  majority  of  our  people  when  thi; 
reached  them.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  had  1 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  judge  ;  seven  out  of  eigl 
Circuit  judges  had  sustained  the  law  ;  the  Liquor  Dei 
tion,  of  Charleston,  had  employed  the  best  legal 
State,  and  had  received  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  attor 
law  was  impregnable  and  could  not  be  attacked  oi 
tionality.  The  Supreme  Court  itself,  in  a  previou 
under  it,  in  May,  1893,  unanimously  declared  : 

••  The  only  qaestion  really  involved  here  is  whether  said  i 
constitution  in  forbidding  the  granting  of  licenses  to  rs 
liqaors  beyond  the  90th  day  of  June,  1808^  and  to  that  qnestic 
fined  onr  attention,  and  have  reached  the  conclosion  that  the 
in  effect  an  act  to  reguUUe  the  eale  of  MpirUuous  UquorB^- 
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onivenally  reoognlxed,— it  to  quite  clear  that  there  to  notbioK  aoconstita 
tioDal  in  forbidding  the  granting  of  licenses  to  sell  llqnor  except  in  the  man 
ner  prescribed  in  the  act,** 

To  aggravate  the  situation  the  division  between  the  judges  was 
along  political  lines,  the  dissenting  jndge^  who  npheld  the  con- 
stitntionalitj  of  the  law^  being  a  reformer,  or  ''  Tillmanite,'' 
while  the  two  controlling  judges  are  '^antis/'  and  belong  to  the 
old  rbgime.  The  friends  of  the  law  naturally  denounced  the  de- 
cision as  a  political  and  partisan  one,  and  the  change  of  base  by 
the  judges  from  the  position  held  in  the  previous  May,  in  the 
Chester  case,  already  cited,  together  with  the  forced  and  inconse- 
quential arguments  adduced  to  sustain  it,  lend  color  to  the  charge. 

For  far-fetched,  unnatural,  and  strained  construction  and  illog- 
ical deductions,  this  decision  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  show 
how  far  judges  will  go  when  prejudices  or  feelings  are  allowed  to 
influence  their  minds.  Goodwin  says  of  Lord  Coke  that  *'  where 
precedent  failed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  of  a  principle  to 
justify  him  in  deciding  as  he  pleased.'^  Oar  Court  has  gone 
further  than  this.  It  has  '^  invented  ^'  new  principles  and  over- 
turned the  best  established  old  ones  to  find  excuse  for  this  de- 
cision. It  out-herods  Herod  and  out-cpkes  Coke  ;  and  so  muddy 
was  the  decision  that  no  two  lawyers  in  the  State  could  agree  as 
to  what  was  the  status  of  the  liquor  traffic  under  it.  The  only 
thing  made  clear  was  that  the  Court  declared  the  Dispensary  law 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  Act  upon  which  they  were  pass- 
ing was  the  first  Dispensary  law,  approved  December  24,  1892. 
After  considering  the  law  in  all  its  bearings  and  having 
had  experience  of  its  benefits  for  six  months,  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly had  strengthened  it,  clarified  it,  and  improved  it  in  Decem- 
ber last.  As  every  question  of  constitutionality  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  in  May,  1893,  two  months  before  the  law  was 
to  go  into  effect,  if  the  Court  had  any  doubt  as  to  its  constitution- 
ality it  was  clearly  its  duty  to  stop  the  State  from  committing  the 
wrong  of  '^  driving  its  citizens  out  of  business  '*  and  of  *'  monopo- 
lizing^'  the  liquor  traffic  for  itself.  But  the  judges  could  not  then 
see  as  clearly  as  they  did  a  year  later,  when  th^y  asserted  that ''  the 
Dispensary  law  conflicts  with  the  following  sections  of  our  State 
constitution  : 

Article  I,  Section  1 :  **  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal— endowed  bj 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  the  rights  of 
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eijoying  and  defendins  their  lives  and  Ubertiea,  of  acqairi 
protecting  property,  and  seeking  and  obtaining  their  salt 
Section  14  of  the  same  article  :  "  No  person  shall  be  d 
oessed  of  his  property,  imnranitie^,  or  privileges,  or  depri 
erty,  or  estate,  but  by  the  Jadgment  of  his  peers  or  the  la 

In  order  to  present  the  arguments  which  I 

show  the  constitutionality  of  the  law^  I  must 

jiprounds  upon  which  the  Court  overthrew  it.    Qi 

paragraphs  from  the  State  constitution^  they  nex 

to  be  in  conflict  also  with  the  following  from 

of  Article  I :  ''No  person  shall  be  preyented  from 

ingy  and  transmitting  property/'    After  expatif 

alienable  right  of  personal  liberty  and  private  pn 

quotes  with  unction  the  following  from  Mr.  Justic 

Abbott's  U.  S.  Reports  388)  ; 

'*  There  is  no  more  sacred  right  of  citisenship  than  \ 
unmolested  a  lawful  employment  in  a  lawful  manner, 
nor  less  than  the  sacred  right  of  labor." 

The  idea  of  speaking  of  the  liquor  traffic  as 

right  of  '*  personal  liberty  and  private  propertyj 

a  bar-keeper    standing   behind    his  counter  ai 

poison  as  one  of  those  possessing  the  ''  sacred  r 

To  bolster  the  claim  that  the  liquor  business  i 

Court  then  cites  the  decision  of  the  United  States 

Leisy  vs.  Hardin  (135    U.  S.,  page  100).     This  i 

'^original  package'^  case  from  Iowa.  The  Court  ig 

the  fact  that  Congress  by  the  Wilson  Act  has  ov< 

preme  Court  in  that  case  and  has  expressly  placet 

the  absolute  and  direct  control  of  the  Slate  Legisla 

none  of  the  rights  attaching  to  any  of  the  ord 

merchandise  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 

The  judgment  goes  on  floundering  from  one 

another^  and  announces  the  following: 

"  Now,  while  the  i>ower  of  the  legislature  to  enact  sv 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  regulate  the  sale  of  into: 
any  person  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  in  order  to  pre 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  which  are  apt  to  flow  f 
is  conceded,  yet  we  cannot  regard  the  DiajMnsary  law  as 

Indeed  it  must  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 

of  such  a  character  as  this  is  as  an  act  to  regulate 

by  the  people  of  the  State,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see 

bidding  a  sale  can  be  regarded  as  an  act  regul 
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That  which  is  forbidden  cannot  well  be  regulated.  This  is  the 
very  profundity  of  legal  acumen  and  common-sense  1  If  liquor 
is  forbidden  to  be  sold  by  any  one»  excepting  bonded  State 
officers^  aud  those  officers  are  forbidden  to  sell  it  unless  it  has  been 
chemically  analyzed  and  placed  in  certain  sized  sealed  packages  to 
be  sold  within  certain  hours  at  a  certain  price,  under  restrictions 
naming  the  purchaser  of  every  package — ^minors  and  drunkards 
being  barred  the  right  to  purchase — if  this  is  not  a  well-regulated 
business  I  would  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^  regu- 
lated/' But  the  Court  proclaims  aloud:  ''You  have  created  a 
monopoly,  and  the  State  usurps  the  inalienable  right  of  her 
citizens/'  Let  us  see.  A  monopoly,  in  law,  is  a  franchise 
or  privilege  enjoyed  by  some  one  person  or  corporation, 
from  which  all  others  are  shut  out.  How  can  the  State  gov- 
ernment, which  is  the  representative  of  all  the  people  when 
it  assumes  control  of  a  recognized  nuisance  to  protect  the 
people,  and  uses  the  emoluments  of  the  business  as  a  fund  in 
the  State  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  be  said 
to  create  a  monopoly  ?  If  a  monopoly  at  all,  it  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  both  as  a  matter  of  police 
regulation  and  as  a  matter  of  profit,  and  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
a  monopoly.  As  the  profit  feature  is  purely  a  matter  of  adminis- 
tration and  may  be  destroyed,  and  a  loss  created  by  a  change  in 
the  price,  there  is  no  principle  involved;  and  when  the  Conrt  an- 
nounces, as  it  does,  that  if  there  were  no  profit  in  the  business  it 
would  be  constitutional,  it  surrenders  its  whole  contention. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  State  going  into  business  in 
competition  with  its  citizens,  the  Court  tells  us  that  this  is  un- 
constitutional. It  is  idle  to  deny,  for  our  experience  of  nice 
months  has  shown  it  to  be  true,  that  the  State  alone  can  handle 
the  liquor  traffic  as  a  business  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
minimizing  the  nuisance  inherent  in  it.  When  licenses  were  re- 
quired and  liquor  allowed  to  be  sold  only  in  incorporated  town.i, 
as  was  the  law  here  prior  to  the  Dispensary  system,  a  monopoly 
wa%  created  in  two  ways.  The  towns  had  a  monopoly  as  against 
the  country  (decided  by  this  same  Court  to  be  constitutional),  ard 
those  who  obtained  licenses,  which  were  fixed  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  municipal  authorities,  obtained  a  monopoly  under 
protection  of  the  State  law,  for  which  a  price  was  paid,  and  the 
State  was  bound  to  see  this  monopoly  protected.  There  were 
VOL.  CLIX.  KO.  462.  4 
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regalationst  both  municipal  and  legislatiye,  against  sales  on  Sun- 
day and  sales  to  minors.  They  hare  never  been  enforced,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  they  cannot  be  enforced,  simply  because  of 
the  political  influence  exercised  by  the  barkeepers  upon  the  offi- 
cers charged  wiih  that  duty.  It  cannot  well  be  claimed  then  that 
the  rale  of  liquor  by  the  State  is  a  '^  business  "  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term.  She  assumed  control  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose ;  that  of  policing  and  regulating  the  traffic.  The  profit  is 
an  incident  and,  as  I  hare  shown,  may  be  eliminated ;  but  is 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  to  prevent  the  encourage- 
ment of  consumption  by  making  the  liquor  too  cheap.  But  it 
is  not  such  a  bad  thing,  nor  has  it  been  held  unconstitutional 
by  our  courts.  State  and  national,  for  the  United  States  QoTem- 
ment  or  for  the  State  governments  to  go  into  ''  business.''  The 
United  States  Government  is  in  the  business  of  transporting  the 
mails,  has  made  it  a  monopoly,  and  protects  that  monopoly  by 
stringent  laws.  It  is  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  arms  and 
building  ships.  It  is  in  the  business  of  printing  and  engraving. 
The  United  States  also  went  into  the  business  of  building  rail- 
roads, very  extensively,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  (and  giving 
them  away,)  if  not  directly,  still  indirectly.  The  State  of  New 
York  long  ago  went  into  the  business  of  building  canals,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  her  people  ;  the  State  of  Georgia  went  into  the 
business  of  building  railroads  direct,  and  still  o«f  ns  a  line  from 
Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  worth  nine  million  dollars.  None  of 
these  things  has  been  considered  unconstitutional.  But  when- 
ever society  has  attempted,  through  legislation,  to  stifie  the  evils 
of  the  liquor  traffic  the  courts  have  always  been  prone  to  throw 
obstacles  in  tiie  way  and  place  the  constitution.  State  or  national, 
in  the  pathway  of  reform.  It  is  a  sacred  word,  but  many  sins 
are  committed  in  its  name. 

Our  Court  has  reversed  its  own  opinion  inside  of  twelve 
months.'  It  has  enunciated  doctrines  of  law,  in  its  recent 
decisions,  that  are  contrary  to  all  the  accepted  principles  and  re- 
peated decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Take 
this  opinion  for  instance.  On  the  question  of  the  ^*  inalienable 
righf  of  the  citizen  to  sell  liquor,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid,  in  Mugler  vs.  ELaniBas  (123  U.  &),  Mr.  Justioe  Har- 
lan said: 

"  Such  a  right  does  not  inhere  with  citixenship,  nor  can  It  be  said  that 
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the  goyenunent  intorferes  with  or  impairs  any  one's  oonstitational 
rights  of  liberty  or  of  property  when  it  determines  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  general  or  indlvidaal  use  as  a  beyerage 
'  is  or  may  become  hurtful  to  society,  and  constitutes  therefore  a  business  in 
which  no  one  may  engage." 

Again,  Mr.  Jnstioe  Field,  in  Orowlej  ys.  Christiansen  (137  U. 

S.  Reports,  91) : 

**  Their  sale  in  that  form  may  be  absolutely  prohibited.  It  is  a  question  | 
of  public  expediency  and  public  morality  and  not  of  federal  law.  The  police  { 
power  of  the  State  Is  fully  competent  to  regulate  the  business,  to  mitigate 
its  eyils,  or  to  suppress  It  entirely.  There  Is  no  inherent  right  In  a  cltlsen 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail.  It  Is  not  a  priyllege  of  a  cltisen  of  tne 
state  or  of  a  cltisen  of  the  United  States.  The  manner  and  extent  of  regu- 
lation rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  goyemlng  authorities.** 

Congress  has  since  pnt  liqaor  at  wholesale  or  in  original  pack- 
ages in  the  same  category. 

Then  take  this  opinion  on  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  a  State,  in  the  case  of  Giozza  ys.  Tiernan 
(148  U.  S.  Ri^orU  661),  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller: 

'*  Irrespective  of  the  operation  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  restrictions 
asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  American  institutions,  the  general 
rule  is  that  there  are  no  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  legis- 
lature of  a  State,  except  those  Imposed  by  Its  written  constitution.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  Texas  restricting  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature in  reference  to  the  sale  of  liquor ;  and  It  is  weU  settled  that  the  legis- 
lature In  that  State  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  mod3  and  manner,  and 
the  circumstances,  under  which  the  liquor  traflSc  may  be  conducted,  and  to 
surround  the  right  to  pursue  It  with  such  cohditions,  restrictionSi  and  limi- 
tations as  the  legislature  may  deem  proper.** 

It  would  be  difiScult  to  make  language  stronger  or  to  put  the 
question  at  issue  in  a  more  clear  and  convincing  light.  There  is 
a  radical  distinction  between  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the 
United  States  Constitution^  and  tlie  powers  of  a  Legislature  of  a 
State.  In  brief  it  is  the  accepted  rule,  and  universally  recog- 
nized, that  the  federal  govemment  has  no  rights,  nor  powers,  and 
Congress  cannot  legislate,  except  under  an  explicit  grant  from 
the  federal  constitution ;  while  the  State  Legislatures  can  do  any- 
thing and  enact  any  law  not  forbidden  by  the  State  constitutions. 
The  sections  of  our  State  constitution  which  have  been  quoted 
by  our  Supreme  Court  as  conflicting  with  the  Dispensary  law, 
and  therefore  nullifying  it,  can  in  reason  receiye  no  such  inter- 
pretation.   In  fact  they  do  not  bear  on  the  question  at  all. 

Most  men  would  no  doubt  contend  for  the  inalienable  right  to 
drink  whiskey ;  no  sensible  man,  of  this  time,  will  contend  for 
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an  inalienable  right  to  sell  it.  There  being  no  prohibition,  ex- 
press or  implied,  in  our  constitntion  to  prevent  the  State's 
selling  liquor  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  the  argument 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tiyes,  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
law  in  question.  It  is  usurpation  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
judges  to  stand  up  and  say  to  them,  '^  You  shall  not  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic  in  this  manner.'^ 

Will  the  people  of  South  Carolina  submit  to  this  ?  is  the  qnes- 
tian  that  mostly  interests  the  outside  world.  Uuless  I  am  egre- 
giously  mistaken,  they  will  not.  Once  before  when  our  Supreme 
Court,  in  1832,  attempted  this  kind  of  usurpation  the  Legidatnre 
met  and  abolished  the  Court  The  people  in  the  United  States 
are  the  source  of  all  political  power.  They  are  greater  than  con- 
stitutions and  courts.  They  make  and  can  unmake  both.  For- 
tunately, at  the  coming  election  in  this  State,  the  question  of 
calling  a  constitutional  conyention  will  be  voted  on.  The  Dis- 
pensary will  be  one  of  the  principal  issues  in  the  campaign  about 
to  begin.  The  friends  of  temperance  may  rest  easy.  The  South 
Carolina  experiment  is  not  dead,  nor  is  it  likely  to  die.  The  Dis- 
pensary law  is  stronger  with  the  people  since  the  decision  of  the 
Court  than  it  was  before ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  the  direct 
power  to  the  State  to  enter  into  business,  the  people  will  incorpo- 
rate it  in  the  organic  law.  I  repeat  it  as  ray  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  Dispensary  system  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
constitutional  it  will  be  made  so.  In  face  of  the  decisions  I 
have  cited,  however,  and  the  arguments  advanced,  it  appears  to 
me  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  deny  that  the  law 
is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  that  it  is  just  as  t 
constitutional  for  the  State  to  sell  liquor  as  for  the  State  to  license  j 
its  sale.  If  the  State  can  prohibit  its  sale  altogether — and  this 
no  one  is  bold  enough  to  deny — ^the  State  can  do  anything  less,  / 
for  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  part. 

B.  B.  TiLLMAK. 


MA  YOB  DARGAN : 

GovBBKOR  Tillman's  article  entitled  "  Our  Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion '^  in  the  May  number  of  the  Nokth  American  Bbview  is 
calculated  to  mislead  the  thinking  public,  and  as  a  representative 
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of  Darlington  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  a  few  facts,  for  the 
verification  of  which  I  invite  investigation. 

Our  people  are  not  champions  of  whiskey,  and  the  men  who 
dare  maintain  their  rights  as  against  Governor  Tillman  or  any 
one  else,  as  a  rule,  are  not  identified  with  the  liquor  business ;  on 
the  contrary  some  of  them  are  strong  prohibitionists,  and  are 
advocates  of  peace,  law,  and  order.  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
not  one-tenth  of  the  sellers  of  liquor  in  this  State  are  native 
Carolinians. 

A  few  years  ago  the  people  of  this  old  commonwealth,  tired 
and  torn  by  the  troubles  and  trials  incident  to  the  war,  broken 
in  spirit  and  fortune,  and  striving  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
building  np  of  their  broken  fortunes,  and  were  learning  and 
teaching  their  children  in  the  sad  school  of  adversity,  patience, 
and  endurance.  They  were  giving  but  a  passive  attention  to 
politics,  which  they  allowed  to  be  run  by  men  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  love  and  honor  for  their  patriotism  and  sacrifices. 

In  1890  Governor  Tillman  rose  up  with  charges  of  incipient 
rottenness  against  the  powers  that  be,  entered  upon  an  active 
crusade  of  agitation,  made  charges  against  everybody  and  every- 
thing the  people  had  believed  in,  arrayed  class  against  class,  ap- 
pealed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  '*  wool  hat'*  and  ''one-gallus  boys,*' 
incited  the  farming  population  against  the  towns  ;  and  made  the 
most  extravagant  promises  as  to  the  good  that  would  follow  his 
election.  He  made  overtures  to  the  Farmeis'  Alliance  and 
obtained  their  support.  To  his  standard  flocked  all  political  mal- 
contents and  sore-head  politicians  who  had  for  years  failed  to 
secure  office  from  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected.  His 
object  being  accomplished  and  no  rottenness  or  crookedness 
appearing,  he  had  to  confess  that  his  charges  were  unfounded. 

No  realization  of  the  many  promises  being  apparent  from  his 
first  administration,  in  the  next  campaign  he  told  the  people  that 
the  Legislature  had  failed  to  do  its  duty,  and  that  if  they  would 
send  him  a  Legislature  that  would  do  as  he  told  them,  he  would 
give  all  the  reforms  he  had  promised.  In  this  campaign  of  1893 
the  sine  qua  non  for  office  was  belief  in  Governor  Tillman.  In 
most  of  the  counties  no  one  could  be  elected,  no  matter  who  or 
how  capable,  unless  he  professed  to  be  a  ^'  Tillmanite.'' 

At  this  Democratic  primary  the  Prohibitionists  had  a  box 
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where  each  voter  was  requested  and  urged  to  yote  for  or  against 
prohibition.  The  result  of  the  primary  was  about  10^000  major- 
ity for  prohibition,  and  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  were  over- 
whelmingly carried  by  the  "  Tillmanites/'  When  the  Legislature 
met,  several  prohibition  bills  were  introduced  and  the  fight  was 
on  between  prohibition  and  high  license.  The  majority  of  the 
"Tillmanites*' were  pledged  to  prohibition,  but  Governor  Till- 
man is  not  a  prohibitionist ;  thus  these  subservient  so-called  rep- 
resentatives of  the  will  of  the  people  were  ^'  betwixt  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea^';  they  had  promised  their  constituents  to  vote 
for  prohibition,  and  thoir  master  did  not  wish  prohibition. 
So  when  he,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  adjournment, 
had  prepared  his  now  celebrated  Dispensary  bill,  and  tacked 
it  on  as  an  amendment  to  a  prohibition  bill,  then  about  to  be 
passed,  by  striking  out  all  of  the  latter  except  its  title,  and  sub- 
stituting the  Dispensary  bill,  it  passed.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
one-half  dozen  members  of  either  house  ever  heard  of  sach  a 
system  before,  and  it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  such  a 
measure,  so  introduced,  to  pass  that  or  any  other  legislative  body 
except  under  this  peculiar  condition  of  affairs. 

This  Dispensary  bill  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  a 
subversion  of  the  functions  of  government,  by  our  Supreme 
Court ;  hence  it  is  useless  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits. 
Though  extremely  stringent  and  drastic  in  its  many  provisions, 
having  been  gotten  up  hurriedly,  it  was  very  imperfecti  yet  it 
recognized  local  option.  A  dispensary  could  not  be  placed  in  a 
prohibition  town  or  county,  and  before  it  could  be  established  in 
any  town  a  majority  of  the  freehold  voters  had  to  join  in  a  peti- 
tion for  it. 

In  1893  when  the  Legislature  met,  another  Dispensary  bill  was 
passed,  and  its  measures  were  still  more  severe  and  arbitrary.  One 
or  more  dispensaries  could  be  established  for  each  county  in  the 
State,  with  this  difference:  that  to  prevent  its  establishment  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  the  township  in  which  such  dispensary  was 
to  be  located  bad  tabe  obtained  to  a  petition  requesting  that  no 
dispensary  be  established  in  that  township,  whereupon  some  other 
place  coidd  be  designated.  In  counties,  towns,  and  cities  where 
liquor-selling  was  prohibited  by  law  a  dispensary  could  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  petition,  signed  by  one-fourth  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  county,  town,  or  city,  being  filed  with  the  county 
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commissioners,  or  town  or  city  council,  respectively;  then  an 
election  was  required  to  be  held,  submitting  the  question  to 
the  Toters  of  such  county,  town,  or  city,  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  ballots  cast  was  found  to  be  for  a  dispensary  it  was  re- 
quired that  one  be  established.  In  two  of  the  prohibition  counties, 
Williamsburgh  and  Marion,  an  exception  was  made,  and  dispen- 
saries could  be  established  without  such  election.  In  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Timmonsville,  where  liquor-selling  had  been  pro- 
hibited for  years  by  its  charter,  a  dispensary  was  established  with 
the  aid  of  negro  votes  and  against  the  earnest  protest  of  the  most 
intelligent  voters  and  property-owners  of  the  town.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  establish  dis- 
pensaries wherever  money  could  be  made  out  of  them. 

The  Dispensary  Law  amply  provided  for  its  enforcement,  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  as  many  constables  as  were  deemed 
necessary.  The  methods  resorted  to  by  these  constables  in  their 
search  for  contraband  liquor  were  often  as  annoying  as  they  wore 
novel.  Of  all  the  reckless  acts  of  the  Governor,  the  selection  of 
some  of  these  men  has  been  the  most  unpardonable.  While  a  few 
of  them  are  sensible  men  of  experience,  most  of  them  are  desper- 
ate characters. 

On  the  morning  of  March  28  the  authorities  of  Darling- 
ton received  a  letter  from  the  Governor  stating  that  the  Dis- 
pensary profits  would  be  withheld  after  April  1,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  police  were  obstructing 
the  constables  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Governor 
says  that  this  letter  "  added  to  the  anger  of  the  mob.*'  That  this 
letter  added  to  the  anger  of  anybody  in  Darlington  is  an  assump- 
tion on  his  part,  as  we  had  received  letters  of  this  nature  before, 
and  the  authorities,  having  determined  to  test  the  question  in  the 
courts  at  the  proper  time,  were  not  concerned  about  the  Gover- 
nor's communicatioiis.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  information 
was  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary  the  police,  in  accordance  with  their 
instructions,  rendered  every  assistance  to  the  constables,  and  ac- 
companied them  in  the  raids. 

The  Governor's  statements  that  *  Marge  numbers  of  armed 
men  gathered  in  the  streets ''  and  that  **  the  fi?e  or  six  constables 
in  Darlington  were  followed  by  this  armed  mob,  which  guyed, 
cursed,  and  abused  them,''  are  without  foundation,  the  fact  being 
that  no  constable  or  body  of  constables  was  ever  followed  in  that 
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town  by  any  armed  man  or  body  of  mon ;  and  yet  after  this  body 
of  five  or  six  constables  had  ezecated  every  process  in  their  hands 
except  one,  and  had  broken  into  one  private  apartment  withont  a 
warrant,  meeting  with  no  resistance.  Governor  Tillman  ordered 
from  Charleston  his  chief  constable,  with  a  force  of  seventeen 
men,  armed  with  pistols  and  Winchester  rifles.    Before  doing 
this  he  had  ordered  ont  the  Darlington  Guards,  without  the  re- 
quest of  any  civil  oflScer  in  the  county,  and  on  the  next  day, 
when  his  band  of  constables  arrived  in  Darlington,  he  ordered 
the  Sumter  Light  Infantry  to  report  to  the  sheriff  at  Darlington, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  the  captain  of  the  Darlington 
Guards   that  no  troops  were  needed,  as  no  trouble  was  antici- 
pated,  and  all  was  quiet.     The  ordering  of  these  constables 
to  Darlington  was   announced    in   the    morning   papers,    and 
naturally  caused  apprehension    and    excitement  all    over   the 
State,  and    especially    in    the    neighboring    town    of    Flor- 
ence.    The   advent    of    this    unusual  number  of  armed  mer 
into  our  peaceful  community  excited  anxiety  among  our  be 
citizens,  as  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  their  coming,  yet  th 
was  no  assemblage  of  persons,  and  no  demonstration  whate 
A  few  of  the  citizens  of  Florence  and  Sumter,  being  appreher 
came  to  Darlington,  and  as  they  with  our  people  could  s 
reason  for  this  display  of  force,  they  naturally  supposed  that 
emor  Tillman  would  order  his  constables,  backed  by  the 
militia,  to  search  private  residences,  even  of  citizens  who  r 
make  bar-rooms  of  their  homes.   They  met  therefore  in  an 
manner  in  the  Courthouse,  and  passed  resolutions  to  t 
that  they  did  not  propose  to  have  their  residences  se 
whiskey  constables,  and  notified  the  constables  of  il 
but  at  the  same  time  informed  the  sheriff  that  any  pr< 
in  his  hands  could  be  served  without  resistance,  ever 
the  search  of  a  private  house.     They  had  no  intenti/ 
ing  any  one  who  made  a  saloon  of  his  residence 
tended  to  defend  their  homes.    This  meeting  wa 
of  whiskey  sellers,  but  in  it  were  some  of  the  b^ 
State.    They  assembled  as   they  had  a  right  U 
their  intentions  known,  and  quietly  disx)ersed  t 
homes.     These  are  the  conspirators  to  whon^ 
persistently  refers.     Upon  the  following  mc 
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maining  warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  constables  was  served  with- 
out the  least  interest  or  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  citizens^ 
and  in  the  afternoon  four  of  the  constables  went  to  one  depot 
and  nineteen  to  the  other  to  take  their  departure. 

Governor  Tillman  says:  ''Two  boys,  citizens  of  the  town,  got 
into  a  fight  at  the  depot  where  the  main  body  of  the  constables 
was.  One  of  them,  who  was  whipped,  ran  up  town,  and  returned, 
followed  by  an  armed  mob.'^  The  fact  is  that  the  young  man 
alluded  to,  on  his  way  to  town,  in  the  omnibus,  met  five  other 
young  men  walking  to  the  depot,  one  of  whom  was  to  take  the 
train.  He  got  out  of  the  omnibus,  told  them  he  bad  been  im- 
posed on,  and  wished  them  to  return  with  him  and  see  fair 
play.  To  this  they  agreed.  It  turns  out  that  of  these  five  young 
men,  three  had  pistols  on  their  persons  and  participated  in  the 
fight  with  the  constables.  One  was  killed,  and  one  shot  in  five 
different  places.  This  was  the  composition  of  the  ''armed 
mob'^  which  followed  the  young  man  back  to  the  depot.  In 
the  fight  were  two  other  citizens,  besides  the  chief  of  police 
with  one  assistant,  who  were  commanding  the  peace.  These  men 
armed  with  pistols,  all,  except  one,  of  less  than  38  calibre,  were 
pitted  against  nineteen  constables  armed  with  the  most  improved 
rifles  and  pistols. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  fight,  how  it  oc- 
curred, or  who  precipitated  it  The  record  has  been  made  and 
by  the  Governor  himself.  That  the  investigation  by  the  coroner, 
and  its  results,  should  be  absolutely  unprejudiced,  he  appointed  a 
military  board  of  inquiry  to  sit  with  the  coroner's  jury,  to  hear  the 
evidence,  through  the  coroner  to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  make 
its  report  to  him.  This  board  was  composed  of  four  officers  and 
one  private,  who  were  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  uncon- 
nected with  and  unknown  to  our  people.  After  reviewing  the 
evidence,  they  in  a  written  report  unanimously  found  that  the 
constables  started  the  trouble,  that  two  of  them  were  guilty  of 
felonious  murder,  and  that  fifteen  others  were  accessories.  When 
this  conflict  was  reported  up-town,  a  mile  distant,  the  sheriff  and 
mayor  called  on  the  captain  of  the  Darlington  Guards  to  assist 
them  in  maintaining  the  peace,  supposing  at  the  time  that  the 
fight  was  still  going  on.  The  company  turned  out  immediately 
and  marched  to  the  scene  with  the  sheriff  and  mayor,  where  they 
found  the  participants  had  all  dispersed,  and  that  quite  a  number 
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jji 
t .    r ;  of  citizens  had  started  in  pursuit  of  the  constabi 

i  immediately  started  by  the  writer  in  all  directi 

j  arriyal  of  the  officers  on  the  scene,  some  of  the  < 

j  preceded  them,  being  under  the  impression  thi 

>  had  gone  across  to  the  other  depot  and  got  o: 

due,  ran  to  the  crossing  where  it  usually  stops.    ' 

stop,  and  they  fired  into  it  as  it  ran  by.     This  ^ 

i  lai^rful  act  committed  in  the  town  of  Darlingtoi 

]  cusable,  and  was  condemned  by  all.     The  oi 

i  that  the  men  who  committed  this  deed  were  wroi 

.      )  of  freniy  by  seeing  the  dead  and  |;>leeding  bodies 

M    t  and  comrades,  and  supposed  the  perpetrators  ( 

\  '        deed  were  on  this  train  about  to  escape. 

I ,  I    ^  As  has  been  stated,  the  eyes  of  the  State  wer 

and  when  it  was  heralded  abroad  on  the  ey< 

30  that  the  constables    and  citizens  had  clasl 

sion  prevailed,  that  Oovernor  Tillman,  in  fulfiln 

throats,  had  ordered  the  constabulary  to  search 

j    •    ' '  that  our  citizentr  were  defending  their  homes ;  tl 

-  wished  to  back  up  the  constables  with  the  State  t: 

^^.  ing  full  well  that  he  was  capable  '^  of  giving  co 

^  an  outrageous  kind  as  to  override  law,  decenc 

^1^  when  he  ordered  out  the  troops  of  Columbia  and  Gi 

^^  fused  to  respond,  and  chose  rather  to  cast  their  an 

caused  by  his  untoward  action  this  impression  to 

^f,  out  the  State,  and  the  troops  were  right  and  act 

^  the  lights  before  them.      Our  volunteer  troops  a 

^1  posed  of  the  very  best  elements  in  the  State.      1 

^\  gent  and  know  as  well  when  duty  calls  and  will  rei 

Y^  and  endure  as  long  as  any  in  the  United  State 

men,  and  those  who  lead  them,  to  whom  South  C 

and  not  in  vain,  when  her  real  trouble  comes. 

in  refusing  to  obey;  and  had  the  real  facts,  as 

'  quently  learned,  been  what  they  were  at  that  timi 

J)  the  Governor  could  not  have  massed  at  Darlinj 

^  guard  of  the  regular  troops,  and  by  the  time  hie 

^  here  they  would  have  been  met  by  the  best  men  i; 

-^  and  some  from  other  States,  and  among  them 

^  found  many  a  "  wool  hat  '*  and  *'  one-gallus  boy, 

to  call  them.      But  we  are  thankful  that  th( 
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• 
as  they  were  Bnpposed  to  be,  as  the  (Governor  tried 
to  make  them,  and  as  he  woald  haye  liked  them  to  hare 
been,  at  least  until  he  found  th^t  there  were  men  still  left  in 
South  Carolina.  In  response  to  the  many  offers  of  assistanoe  we 
wired  promptly  the  real  state  of  affairs.  When  it  was  ascertained 
that  our  people  were  willing  to  have  troops  come  here,  then  it 
was  that  the  Oovemor  of  South  Carolina  was  enabled  to  march 
some  300  men  up  the  hill  and  down  again.  The  Ooyemor  also 
says,  **  I  was  informed  by  the  sheriff  that  the  civil  authorities 
were  powerless  in  Darlington,  and  was  asked  to  order  out  the 
militia.'^  One  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  would  suppose  that 
the  sheriff  had  requested  the  Goyemor  to  order  out  the 
militia.  The  fact  is,  the  sheriff  made  no  such  request ;  and  prior 
to  the  conflict,  when  the  ofScers  of  the  Darlington  Ouards  and 
Sumter  Light  infantry  reported  to  him  under  the  Ooyemor's 
orders,  he  expressed  surprise  and  told  them  he  had  no  need  of 
them ;  and  this  fact  was  reported  to  the  Ooyemor. 

Again,  the  Ooyemor  says,  *^  One  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  theseizurcrof  the  telegraph 
lines  and  the  railroads/'  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Ooyernor 
was  serious  in  making  this  statement  or  whether  it  was  a  piece  of 
faoetiousness  on  his  part.  The  only  point  in  South  Carolina  that 
this  place  could  not  at  all  times  communicate  with  by  wire  was 
Columbia ;  and  as  for  trains,  we  could  haye  had  as  many  as  we 
desired  at  any  time. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Ooyemor  Tillman  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that : 

"  Certain  penont  haye  assembled  in  the  Goonties  of  Darlington  and 
Florenee,  and  are  now  in  open  rebellion  sfcainst  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Slate,  and  it  has  become  impracticable  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Judicial  proceeding  of  the  laws  of  this  State,"  etc. 

This  was  a  wanton  exercise  of  power,  as  certain  persons  had 
not  assembled  in  the  counties  named  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  goyernment,  and  it  neyer  was  impracticable  to  en- 
force judicial  proceedings ;  on  the  contrary  eyery  process  had  been 
fully  executed  without  resistance,  by  tne  officers  charged  therewith. 

In  restoring  the  ciyil  status  on  April  5  he  issued  another 
proclamation  in  which,  after  reciting  the  terms  of  the  first,  he 

s: 

**Th3  commanding  general  has  jnst  informed  me  that  the  Insurants 
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have  dispened^  and  that  peace  and  order  are  reetored«  and  that  the  cItII 
authorities  are  now  able  to  employ  and  enforce  the  law.** 

There  was  about  as  much  accaracy  in  this  as  in  the  other. 
The  commanding  general  never  made  any  sach  report.  On 
the  contrary^  when  the  Adjatant-G^eneral  of  the  State  arriyed 
in  Darlington  in  advance  of  the  commanding  general  and  his 
troops^  and  on  the  night  after  the  day  of  the  fight,  after  reyiewing 
the  situation,  he  reported  to  the  Goyemorthat  '^to  all  appearances 
the  town  was  unusually  quiet/'  and  in  his  report  says  *^  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  was  unusually  so/'  and  that  the  people  ^'  seem  not 
only  quiety  but  sad,  depressed,  and  melancholy.''  In  the  face  of 
this  information  the  troops  under  the  commanding  general,  ar- 
riyed the  next  ni^t,  and  he  reported  that  '*  good  order  and 
quiet  prevail  in  the  city." 

W.  P.  Dargan. 
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BY  F.  A.  KITOHBL,  LATB  CAFTAIK  AKD  AIdV1>E-0AHP,  U.  8.  V. 


Thb  annnal  examinations  at  West  Point  haye  been  conclnded, 
and  a  new  class  of  ex-oadets  is  turned  oat  to  grow  old  as 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  the  army,  or  to  seek  a  different  kind  of 
promotion  in  ciyil  life.  The  Military  Academy  remains  the  same 
as  when  our  fathers*  and  grandfathers  were  graduated  there,  to 
be  attached  to  the  army  as  breret  second  lieutenants.  American 
universities  haye  been  constantly  enlarging  in  every  sense.  There 
are  more  courses,  more  professors,  more  students.  Why,  then,  do 
the  West  Point  cadets  still  constitute  the  same  little  battalion  as 
fifty  years  ago  ? 

It  may  be  considered  an  unwarranted  innovation  to  suggest 
any  change  for  West  Point ;  indeed  few  people  consider  any 
change  necessary.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  arbitrate 
disputed  international  questions,  and  war  every  day  seems  more 
barbarous.  But  it  is  questionable  if  the  time  has  yet  come  when 
any  people  can  afford  to  neglect  military  education.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  final  means  of  settlement  of  all  constitu- 
tional questions  by  peaceful  methods,  so  is  war  a  final  refuge 
when  all  peaceful  methods  have  failed. 

Three  main  elements  enter  into  the  military  dependence  of 
the  United  States  :  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Volunteers.  In  time  of  peace  there  is  but  little  connection 
between  the  first  and  the  second,  and  no  connection  between  the 
second  and  the  third  ;  for  the  Volunteers  force  only  exists  in 
time  of  war.  The  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Onard  exist 
always  ;  and  since  in  time  of  war  the  Regular  Army  is  expected 
to  leaven  all  the  United  States  forces,  and  the  National  Guard  is 

*  The  writer's  fether.  Qrmsby  MoKnigbt  Mitohel.  wm  a  jradaate  of  West  Point, 
class  of  1889;  the  writer's  brother,  also  Ormsby  Mc Knight  Mitchel,  was  graduated 
in  1866. 
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to  form  a  basis  for  the  Volanteers^  a  connection  between  the  first 
and  the  second  is  a  proper  subject  for  consideration.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  disseminate 
any  influence  of  regulars  through  the  National  Guard.  Of 
late  years  a  few  officers  of  the  army  haye  been  detailed  for  duty 
with  the  State  forces  at  different  points^  but  under  the  present 
system  it  is  questionable  if  they  can  be  of  seryice  except  as  drill 
masters.  Thus  far  no  direct  well-established  link  between  West 
Point  and  the  National  Guard  has  even  been  suggested. 

West  Point,  when  it  was  established^  in  1804,  was  intended  to 
turn  out  some  half  a  hundred  cadets  a  year  to  serve  as  officers  for 
a  force  of  about  20,000  men — a  representative  standing  army  for  a 
nation  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  people,  whose  only  anticipations 
of  war  were  with  Indians.  The  true  value  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy did  not  become  apparent  for  fifty  years  after  it  was  instituted^ 
for  the  only  two  wars  occurring  during  this  period  were  that 
with  England  in  1812,  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  the 
founding  of  the  academy,  and  thewarwith  Mexico,  a  comparatively 
small  affair.  Only  a  dozen  years  after  the  Mexican  war  the  nation 
suddenly  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  she  needed  a 
great  army.  A  struggle  was  upon  her  more  gigantic,  more  extended, 
of  greater  variety,  than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  million 
of  men  were  enlisted  as  volunteers.  But  where  were  the  officers 
to  come  from  ?  There  were  perhaps  1,600  in  the  regular  army, 
but  no  more  than  were  necessary  to  officer  that  army.  There 
were  perhaps  1,500  West  Point  graduates  in  civil  life  who  could 
be  called  on,  and  this  was  the  limit  of  the  nation's  resources  in 
educated  officers.  There  was  the  militia,  out  beyond  the  drill  in 
arms  they  were  very  ignorant  of-  military  service.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  war  had  no  sooner  opened  than  a  great  demand 
sprang  up  for  West  Point  graduates.  The  volunteers  must  be 
drilled,  clothed,  fed,  armed,  and  furnished  with  ammunition. 
Assistant  adjutants-general  were  required  to  superintend  the  cler- 
ical work  ;  ordnance  officers  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
engineers  to  construct  forts,  railroads,  bridges ;  quartermasters 
and  commissaries  to  distribute  clothing  and  food — in  short,  a  small 
army  of  especially  educated  officers  was  needed  to  fill  the  staff 
corps  alone.  After  the  men  had  been  enlisted,  organized,  and 
equipped,  they  must  be  fought.  Fifty  thousand  officers  were 
required  to  lead  them. 
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The  oomparatiyely  few  West  Point  officers  available  were 
made  general  officers,  in  some  cases  Colonels  in  the  line^  bnt 
rarely  coald  be  obtained  for  any  less  important  position.  The 
bnlk  were  placed  where  they  were  most  needed,  in  the  Staff 
Gorps.  As  engineers,  assistant  adjntantj-general,  qaartermasters, 
commissaries,  ordnance  officers,  they  were  soon  exhausted  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army  at  Washington,  or  at  the  main 
points  of  organization  and  supply  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  old  army,  depleted  of  most  of  its  officers,  was  filled  up 
with  citizen  appointments.  The  militia,  after  serving  a  few 
months  under  its  own  organization,  sent  many  of  its  members 
into  the  volunteers  to  serve  as  officers.  But  even  with  the  militia 
to  draw  from,  the  bulk  of  volunteer  officers  at  the  outset  knew 
no  more  about  the  military  service  than  the  raw  recruits  they 
commanded.  The  militia  officers  were  largely  available  as  drill 
masters,  but  all,  except  the  West  Pointers,  were  lamentably  ig- 
norant of  that  code  deduced  by  long  experience  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  army,  the  '^  Army  Begulations.  *' 

West  Point  graduates  necessarily  took  the  lead  at  the  start 
and  held  it  to  the  finish.  At  first  there  was  a  disposition  to  give 
a  preference  to  those  who  were  in  the  old  army  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  and  to  regard  those  who  had  resigned  as  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  those  who  had  left  the 
army  for  civil  pursuits  were  of  equal  valoo  with  their  comrades  who 
had  confined  themselves  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  Indeed,  they 
had  in  many  instances  added  to  their  value  by  an  experience  ac- 
quired in  civil  engineering,  transporting  goods,  and  other  peace- 
ful duties,  while  an.  absence  from  army  routine  had  rendered 
them  more  patient  and  efficient  with  volunteers. 

The  result  of  organizing  this  improvised  army  and  putting  it 
into  the  field  officered  by  men  not  familiar  with  army  system 
was  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  troops.  The  nation  could 
afford  to  give  them  clothes,  food,  equipments,  transportation  ;  but 
all  these  must  be  distributed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  see  that 
the  necessities  of  his  men  are  provided  for.  But  few  of  the  officers 
of  the  volunteers  upon  their  entry  into  the  service  knew  how  to 
properly  write  a  requisition.  While  requisitions  for  overcoats  were 
being  returned  for  informality,  the  men  were  chilled  by  November 
winds.  They  were  often  delayed  in  getting  rations,  shoes,  blank- 
ets, indeed,  any  or  every  thing  to  make  their  exposure  endurable. 
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One  in  need  of  food  and  clothing  has  very  little  p 
who  denies  him  on  account  of  informality;  then 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  the  cry 
True,  there  was  red  tape  in  abundance,  but  not 
vent  a  number  of  disbursing  officers  hanging  a1 
for  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  a  vain  e 
their  accounts.  Had  each  regiment  been  able  to 
staff  disbursing  officers,  there  would  have  been  c 
tie  trouble.  But  as  the  West  Pointers  were  few 
had  never  been  instructed  in  aught  save  the  dril 
more  educated  disbursing  officers  available  thi 
depots  of  supply.  Had  the  militia  who  served 
volunteers  been  something  nearer  to  real  sold 
drilled  soldiers,  there  would  have  been  a  suffi 
supply  and  equip  all  the  volunteers. 

Considering  West  Pointera  as  leaders  of  armi 
same  showing  as  in  the  staff  corps.     At  the  out 
no  military  education,  but  prominent  as  politica 
some  instances  given  important  command,  but 
gressed  it  became  apparent  that  those  who  were 
science  of  war,  if  they  were  no   more  efficient, 
greater  confidence.     Notwithstanding  the  good 
citizen  leaders,  no  one  of  them  ever  was  intrusted  t 
of  a  large  army.    Of  the  West  Pointers  an  impor 
demonstrated,  that  it  was  not  essential  for  evec 
to  have  served  continuously  in  the  regular  army 
ates  who  were  appointed  from  civil  life  proved 
generalship  as  those  who  had   been  always  exc 
Indeed  there  was  often  a  disposition   on   the  ; 
whose  education  had   not  been    applied    as  it 
in   active    civil    life,  to    attach    too  much    im 
rules   of  war  learned  from  books,  to   the  excl 
cal    common-sense.       Of    four   great    leaders 
at  the  end  of  the  war  as  central  figures,  two  had 
for  civil  pursuits.     Grant  and  Sherman  were 
Thomas  and  Sheridan  were  regular  officers.     Bu 
that  of  the  West  Pointers  nearest  the  rank  ai 
lieutenant-colonels,  or  majors),  those  who  were 
service  with  the  old  army  were  most  efficient  wit 

The  war  taught  us  theu,  first,  that  a  milit 
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essential,  and  second,  that  no  disadvantage  results  from  the  edu- 
cated soldier  going  into  civil  life  in  time  of  peace,  to  resume  his 
mental  and  physical  equipment  in  time  of  war.  Why,  then,  has 
West  Point,  after  the  nation  has  been  taught  this  lesson,  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  same  status  as  when  it  was  founded  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  engen- 
dered from  the  fact  of  so  many  West  Point  graduates  entering 
the  Confederate  Army.  Secondly,  as  has  been  stated  above,  many 
officers  whose  scope  had  not  been  enlarged  in  civil  pursuits  were 
too  much  wedded  to  theory,  and  among  a  number  there  was  an 
ill-disguised  contempt  for  the  volunteeer.  These  causes  are  now 
largely  lost  sight  of,  but  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  nation 
will  forget  that  at  West  Point  she  was  educating  men  to  turn 
against  her  in  time  of  her  necessity,  and  any  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  Academy  would  be  met  by  this  important,  though  illogical, 
argument.  The  main  cause  to-day  for  leaving  West  Point  as  it 
is  is  a  well-grounded  opinion  that  she  now  turns  out  more  officers 
than  are  required  to  officer  30,000  men,  and  that  30,000  men  are 
enough  for  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  war  demonstrated,  however,  that  West  Point  graduates 
are  necessary  in  case  of  need,  and  that  after  graduation  no  det- 
riment results  from  entering  civil  life  ;  why  then  should  not  West 
Point  turn  out  men  in  far  greater  numbers  to  enter  upon  civil 
pursliits  at  graduating  ?  And  as  the  National  Guard  is  the  next 
most  important  resource  in  case  of  war  to  the  regular  army,  why 
should  not  these  young  men  pay  for  their  education  by  a  stated 
term  of  service  with  the  National  Guard  ? 

General  Grant  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  there  should  be 
1,000  men  at  West  Point;  but  if  he  left  a  plan  for  putting  and 
keeping  them  there  it  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  To  educate  a 
man  in  one  or  more  branches  of  the  military  service  would  require 
from  one  to  four  years  of  training.  The  full  course  of  four 
years  is  now  considered  a  proper  time  to  educate  cadets 
in  all  the  branches,  to  enter  the  army  as  officers.  An  ad- 
ditional number  of  cadets  might  be  appointed  to  study,  some 
one,  some  two,  and  some  three  years,  to  be  scattered  at  graduation 
through  the  National  Guard,  to  transmit  what  they  have  learned 
at  West  Point.  The  three-year  man  might  choose  a  number  of 
electives  to  include  all  except  the  higher  studies  of  the  fourth  year; 
the  two-year  man,  such  studies  as  would  be  best  fitted  to  go  with 
you  oux,— 1^0.  462.  5 
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bis  drilling  in  staff  and  line  duties;  while  the  one-year  man  would 
simply  be  drilled  perhaps  in  the  line  and  instructed  in  a  single 
staff  corps,  studying  what  most  nearly  pertained  to  his  specialty. 
This  would  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  become  proficient 
as  an  assistant  adjutant-general,  an  artillery  oflBcer,  a  cavalry 
oflScer,  or  in  such  other  corps  as  he  might  elect. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  a  plan,  but  to 
indicate  the  expediency  of  educating  more  young  men  at  West 
Point  to  serve  with  the  National  Guard.  Two  important  points 
remain :  to  discover  the  additional  equipment  and  expense 
essential,  and  to  make  a  practical  status  for  the  West  Point 
graduate  in  the  National  Guard.  The  former  would  be  a  part 
of  the  general  plan  of  educating  more  mep,  and  should  be  treated 
by  an  experienced  graduate  of  the  Academy ;  the  latter  pertains 
especially  to  the  National  Guard  and  should  be  treated  by  an 
experienced  National  Guardsman.  It  would  doubtless  invol?e 
changes  in  the  laws  governing  the  State  forces,  and  would  be  of 
little  or  no  value  unless  the  men  were  more  directly  brought  under 
the  control  of  their  officers  and  the  State  or  General  Government. 
Their  status  as  soldiers  should  be  intensified  as  far  as  possible 
without  interfering  with  their  condition  as  citizens.  The  winters 
should  be  devoted  to  instruction  ;  the  summer  encampments 
should  take  on  such  discipline  as  prevails  at  West  Point. 

Such  a  consummation  would  bring  West  Point  up  to  the 
status  of  the  great  American  universities  (though  in  a  military 
line),  which  have  entirely  outstripped  it.  As  at  the  university, 
there  is  the  student  pursuing  the  regular  academical  course,  so 
at  West  Point  is  the  cadet  being  educated  to  officer  the  regular 
army.  As  at  the  university,  there  is  the  special-course  man,  so 
at  West  Point  we  should  have  the  student  in  the  duties  of  quarter- 
master or  commissary,  or  of  an  infantry,  artillery,  or  cavalry 
officer.  The  National  Guard,  which  is  now  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  militia  prior  io  the  Civil  War,  would  take  a  still  greater 
stride  forward.  Every  year  would  see  several  hundred  West 
Pointers  entering  jts  organization  to  bring  its  discipline  up 
toward  a  regular-army  standard.  Lastly,  in  case  of  a  great  war, 
we  would  have  the  whole  National  Guard  ready  as  trained 
tsoldiers^  instead  of  having  to  make  soldiers  of  raw  material. 

F.  A.  MiTCHJSL. 
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THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  "A.  P.  A." 

BY  W.  J.  H.  TRAYNOB,  PKESIDBm?  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION. 


If  THE  American  Protective  Association  owed  an  apology  for 
its  existence  either  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  to  hnman- 
ity  at  large^  I  for  one  should  not  be  among  its  apologists^  nor 
shonld  I  at  this  moment  occnpy  valuable  space,  and  to  me  and 
those  I  serve  much  more  valuable  time,  in  a  condensed  exposi- 
tion— not  defence — of  its  principles,  and  the  conditions  which 
have  brought  about  its  existence,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lathrop's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "  Hostility  to  Roman  Catholics,^'  which  appeared  in 
the  May  number  of  this  Eeview, 

By  way  of  preface,  I  wish  to  state  that,  denying  as  I  do  the 
catholicity  of  the  Papal  church  and  the  pretensions  of  the  See  at 
Rome,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  me  to  use  the  term  '*  Roman 
Catholic ''  or  "  Catholic.''  Therefore  in  substituting  ''  Papist '' 
and  **  Papacy/'  I  but  wish  to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  that 
ecclesiastical  government  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head  and  to  the 
followers  thereof — not  in  any  sense  with  a  desire  to  be  discourteous 
or  derisive. 

Mr.  Lathrop  has  asked:  ^'  Why  should  not  Catholics  enjoy 
equal  freedom,  as  citizens,  to  hold  opiilions  on  morals  or  educa- 
tion, to  engage  in  politics  or  government,  to  advance  them  ?*' 
The  question  is  a  pertinent  one,  and  the  reply  hinges  upon 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Catholic" — the  prefix  *' Roman'' 
being  conceded.  Webster  defines  a  (Roman)  Catholic  as  "an 
adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  We  have  now  to  determine  by 
evidence  whether  the  assumptions  of  the  Papal  church  are  con- 
sistent with  good  citizenship. 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
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States  in  the  matter  of  allegiance  ;  the  Sts 
perfect  and  complete  fidelity  and  obedience  to  tb 
Yoice  of  the  Papacy  is  no  less  uncertain  ;  it  dem 
fied  obedience  of  its  adherents  to  the  Pontiff 
Mannings  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  he 

**  I  acknowledge  no  civil  power ;  I  am  the  subject  c^ 
am  the  subject  of  no  prince,  and  I  claim  to  be  more  tha^ 
the  supreme  Judge  and  director  of  the  consciences  of  ^ 
that  till  the  fields,  and  of  the  prince  that  sits  ui>on  the  t:;^ 
hold  that  aits  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  legislatuz 
for  kingdoms.  I  am  sole,  last,  supreme  Judge  of  what  is 
Moreover,  we  declare,  aflOrm,  define,  and  pronounce  it  1 
salvation  to  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  R 

All  of  which   may  be  found  in  Quirinus  (App< 

and  the  Tablet  of  October  9,  1864. 

I  now  quote  from  Manning's  Decrees  and  C 

p.  54,  where  the  Cardinal  says  : 

*' It  is  clear  that  the  civil  power  cannot  define  how 
ence  of  faith  and  morals  extends.  ...  If  the  cha 
limits  of  Its  Jurisdiction,  then  either  nobody  can  or  the  st 
state  cannot  unless  it  claim  to  be  the  depository  an 
Christian  revelation.  Therefore  it  is  the  church  or  nobc 
position  leads  to  chaos.  Now  if  this  be  rejected,  the  chu 
if  the  church  can  fix  the  limits  of  its  Jurisdiction,  it  canj 
othe  r  jurisdictions,** 

The  same  authority,   in  Cmsarism  and  Ulh 

36,  argues  : 

"  Any  power  which  is  independent  and  can  alone  J 
own  Jurisdiction,  and  can  thereby  fix  the  limit  of  all  otfa 
ipsofactOy  supreme.*' 

JT  -     ,  •  The  following  from  an  address  delivered  by  P 

Y^ , ;  ;.     ,  infallibility  fame,  July  21,  1873,  is  pertinent : 

^  I  •        j  "  There  are  many  errors  regarding  infaUibility ;  but 

of  aU  is  that  which  includes,  in  that  dogma,  the  right 
eigns,  and  declaring  the  people  no  longer  bound  by  theol 
I  This  RIGHT  has  now  and  again  in  critical  circumstance 

^'  •  thepontifEs    .    •    •    its  origin  was  not  the  infaUibility.bu 

of  the  Pope." 

It  is  denied  by  many  that  the  Papacy  demai 

allegiance  of  Papists.     Let  me  quote  the  foUowi 

Jj  I  cyclical  of  Leo  XIII.,  November,  1885 : 

"  We  exhort  all  Catholics  to  devote  careful  attenti 
ters,  and  take  part  in  all  municipal  affairs  and  elections 
vices,  meetings,  and  gatherings.  AU  Catholics  must  m 
fts  active  elements  in  daily  poUtical  life  in  countries  wl 
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Catholics  should  exerfc  their  power  to  cause  the  constitutions  of  states  to  be 
modelled  on  the  principles  of  the  true  church," 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  declare  : 

'*The  alien  seeking  citisenship  must  make  oath  to  renounce  forever  all 
aUegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty, 
in  particular  tliat  to  which  he  has  been  subject." 

The  obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Papist,  may  be  measured  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  No  oaths  are  to  be  kept  if  they  are  against  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome."— Corpus  Juris  Canonici^  Leipsic  ed.,  1839,  p.  1160. 

Again : 

"Oaths  which  are  against  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not  to  be  called  oaths, 
but  perjuries."— /6ui,  p.  858. 

Again,  Pius  IX.  asserted  to  himself  the  right  to  annul  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  certain  countries,  viz..  New  Grenada, 
in  1852 ;  of  Mexico,  in  1856  ;  of  Spain,  in  1855,  and  of  Austria 
in  1868.  See  Acerbissimum,  Sept.  27,  1852  ;  Nunqtuim  Fore, 
Dec.  15,  1856;  Nemo  Vestrum,  July  24,  1855;  AllocuHoNun- 
quam  Certe,  June  22,  1868. 

The  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen,  are  authorities  of  comparatively 

modern  date.     One  authority  even  more  recent  deserves  insertion 

here,  under  the  head  of  civil  allegiance — 

**We  command  all  whom  it  concerns  to  recognize  in  you  (Francisco 
Satolli)  as  apostolic  delegate,  the  supreme  power  of  the  delegating  pontiff; 
we  commar^d  that  they  give  you  aid,  concurrence,  and  obedience  in  all  things, 
that  they  receive  with  reverence  your  salutary  admonitions  and  orders. 
Whatever  sentence  or  penalty  you  shall  duly  declare  o..  inflict  against  those 
who  oppose  our  authority,  we  wiU  ratify,  and,  with  the  authority  given  us 
by  the  Lord,  will  cause  to  be  observed  inviolably  until  condign  satisfaction 
be  made."  "  Notwithstanding  constitutions  and  apostoHe  ordinance  or 
other  to  the  con^rarT/.**— Extract  from  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  to  the 
Papal  clergy  in  the  United  States,  January  24,  ISfe. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Papal  hierarchy  declares  its  complete 
sovereignty  over  the  state,  and,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  land,  decrees  that  the  Papal  fiat  is  supe- 
rior to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  Papists  of  the  United 
States  yield  acquiescence  and  obedience  to  this  assumption  of 
authority  is  shown  in  the  following : 

"  We  glory  that  we  are,  and,  with  Qod's  blessing,  shall  continue  to  be, 
not  the  American  church,  nor  the  church  in  the  United  States,  nor  a  church 
in  any  other  sense,  exclusive  or  limited,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  one 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ."— ^c^a  et  Decreta  Ckm- 
ciUi  Plenarii  BaUimorensis  Tertii,  p.  Lxxvi.    (Baltimore,  1886.) 
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*'  Nor  are  there  in  the  world  more  deToted  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  See  of  Peter,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  than  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  Stotes."— i5id. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Papacy  regarding  matters  of  state, 
as  illustrated  by  the  authorities  quoted^  and  a  hundred  others 
equally  as  pertinent,  form  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  Protectiye  Association,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  these  conditions  had  existed  as  a  theory  only,  the 
organization  would  ever  have  been  anything  more  than  a  mere 
name.  It  was  the  active  and  aggressive  application  of  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  Papacy  by  its  subjects  in  this  country  that 
made  the  perfection  of  the  *' A.  P.  A. "not  only  possible,  but  an  ac- 
tual necessity,  our  legislators,  for  the  greater  i>art,  being  either 
unwilling  or  tDO  corrupt  to  deal  with  an  issue  in  which  their  per- 
sonal interests  had  become  inextricably  involved. 

Mr.  Lathrop  makes  an  unfortunate  reference  to  '^  ballot  or 
bullet."  This  expression  has  been  used,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  exclusively  by  members  of  the  Papal  church  ; 
notably  by  Monsignor  Gapel,  who  threatened  with  "bullets"  the 
school-tax  collector ;  and  by  the  Jesuit  Sherman,  who,  from  the 
public  platform  in  Chicago,  less  than  six  months  since,  advocated 
the  use  of  **free  bullets"  in  preference  to  free  speech. 

Opinions  among  Bomanists  may  differ  as  to  who  seeks  to 
"  trail  '  Old  Glory  *  in  the  dust" — he  who  hauls  it  down  upon  St. 
Patrick's  or  any  other  day  to  replace  it  with  the  emblem  of 
another  nation  or  race,  as  so  frequently  done  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities,  or  he  who  declares  that  it  shall  be  all-sufficient 
for  those  who  live  upon  American  soil.  To  the  members  of 
the  American  Protective  Association  there  can  be  no  question 
of  its  all-sufficiency.  We  have  had  many  instances  of  priests  of 
the  Papacy  refusing  to  admit  to  their  churches  and  cemeteries 
deceased  members  of  the  O.  A.  B.  until  the  "  stars  and  stripes  " 
h^  been  removed  from  the  coffin. 

•'  Arms  in  Catholic  churches  "  or  rumors  thereof,  is  a  matter 
that  needs  neither  confirmation  nor  refutation.  It  is  sufficient 
that  Papist  societies,  from  which  non-Papists  are  religiously  ex- 
cluded, armed  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  may  be  seen  upon  the 
public  streets  at  any  important  Soman  Catholic  celebration. 
Why  these  armed  companies  exist  or  whether  they  store  their 
arms  in  churches,  convents,  or  lodgerooms  and  armories,  are 
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matters  which  come  within  Mr.  Lathrop's  province  to  determine; 
it  is  enongh  for  me  that  both  men  and  arms  are  actual  and  visible 
auxiliaries  to  the  Papal  church. 

Parenthetically  the  following  item  from  the  New  York  World 
of  April  27,  dated  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  April  26,  is  signifi- 
cant : 

"  Belafcions  between  the  governmeiit  and  the  church  party  are  strained, 
owing  to  discoveries  of  arms  stored  in  convents." 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  General  Sheridan  was  as  ^'good^'  a 
Papist  as  Mr.  Lathrop  would  make  him  appear.  If  the  brave 
general  was  a  ''  good  Catholic  *'  he  believed  in  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  ;  if  he  did  not  so  believe,  he  was  a  Papist  only  in 
name.  It  is  as  much  a  heresy  to  deny  a  dogma  of  the  Papal 
church  as  to  deny  the  church  itself. 

Mr.  Lathrop  refers  generally  to  those  *' colonial  families '*  rho 
were  members  of  the  Papal  churchy  and  particularly  to  his  own 
pedigree,  ranging  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  yet  he  neg- 
lects to  inform  the  readers  of  the  North  Ahebioan  Baview 
that  nearly  all — if  not  all— of  these  ancestors  of  whom  he  is  justly 
proud  were  not  Papists  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  among  the 
signatures  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  I  fail  to  dis- 
cover one  bonorfide  Roman  Catholic.  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  Papist,  yet  he  was  evidently  a  most  in- 
different one,  and  the  last  to  sign  the  Declaration. 

Mr.  Lathrop.  says : 

"We  (Roman  Catholics)  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state  when 
they  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 

Very  clearly  put ;  and  as  Cardinal  Manning  asserts  that  "  it 
(the  Church)  can  fix  the  limits  of  all  other  jurisdictions '*  besides 
its  own,  the  reason  is  easily  discoverable  why  Papists  oppose  the 
public  school,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  demand  public 
money  to  support  sectarian  insj^itutions,  and  why,  also  in  defiance 
of  the  Constitution,  it  has  for  many  years  past  used  the  garb  of 
sanctity  as  a  means  whereby  to  absorb  the  political  offices  of  the 
country,  as  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  all  other  important  cities  of  the  United  States, 
wherein  from  60  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  public  officials  are  papists. 
*' Neither  the  church  nor  its  American  members  are  trying  to 
break  down  the  public-school  system/'  Mr.  Lathrop  asserts,  but 
here  again  I  prefer  the  authority  of  Pius  IX.,  who  denounced  the 
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public  schools  as  ''  godless  ^'  and  threatened  wi 
who  dared  to  send  their  children  thereto.    I  won 
Lathrop  to  the  decrees  of  the  Conncils  of  Baltv 
matter. 

Mr,  Lathrop  is  nndoubtedly  a  *'  good  Catholic: 
St.  Thomas  Aqninas  as  an  authority  upon  *'  v^ 
cause  for  revolution  by  the  people/'  The  reference 
and  before  returning  St.  Thomas  to  the  shelf  I  ti 
refer  to  Vol.  4,  p.  90,  where  I  find  the  following  : 

"Thoogh  heretics  <t. «.,  aU  who  are  not  '  good  cathoH 
tolerated  because  they  deserve  it,  we  mast  bear  with  then 
admonition,  they  may  be  brought  back  to  the  faith  of  t 
those  who,  after  a  second  admonition,  remain  obstinate 
most  not  only  be  excommunicated,  but  they  must  be  deli' 
secular  power  to  be  exterminated." 

In  passing  let  me  call  attention  to  an  cxtrac 
Papal  authority — ^this  time  a   decree  passed  by 
Lateran  in  1215,  and  declared  by  the  Et.  Eev.  B 
Chicago,  under  oath  on  Dec.  30,  1870,  before  the 
of  Kankakee,  111.,  to  be  a  law  of  the  Papal  church 

"  We  excommunicate  and  anathematize  every  heresy  t 
against  the  holy  orthodox  or  catholic  faith,  condemning 
whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  for  though  their  fac« 
tied  together  by  their  tails.  Such  as  are  condenmed  are  to 
to  the  secular  powers  for  punishment.  If  laymen,  their  gc 
fiscated.  •  •  •  Secular  powers  of  aU  ranks  and  degrees  \ 
induced,  and,  if  necessarv,  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censi 
they  will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  defence 
extirpate  all  heretics  denounced  by  the  church,"  etc. 

In  the  whole  range  of  history  was  ever  a  stro 
than  this  submitted  as  a  reason  for  the  existence  o 
tion  for  the  conservation  of  American  liberty  ? 

The  assumption  of  the  Papacy  to  control  in  po 
trated  most  fully  during  the  recent  debate  upon  th< 
bill  in  Hungary.  The  moment  the  state  claime 
legalize  civil  marriage,  the  church  created  almost 
defeat  the  claim,  acting  upon  the  self-asserted  ri 
its  ovm  jurisdiction.  Even  so  with  our  public  sch« 
declares  that  they  shall  be  non-sectarian,  yet  in 
state  the  church  sends  its  nuns  and  priests  into  the 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  to  teach  Papal  dogr 

The  Constitution  declares  that  no  appropriation 
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for  sectarian  purposes ;  the  church,  defining  its  own  jurisdiction, 
demands  a  portion  of  the  public  money  for  the  support  of 
Eomish  parochial  schools.  The  State  declares  the  right  of  free 
speech;  the  Church  permits  its  subjects  to  reject  this  principle, 
and  they  attack  and  attempt  to  murder  public  lecturers  at  La- 
fayette, Ind.;  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  scores  of  other  places. 

Closely  allied  to  the  principle  that  underlies  the  liberty  of 
conscience  \b  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

The  First  amendment  to  the  Constitution  reads : 

*'  Congress  shaU  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  the  press.** 

Yet,  in  the  light  of  this,  Leo  XIII..  in  a  letter,  June  17, 
1885,  says : 

*'  Socb  a  duty  (obedience),  while  iocambent  upon  all  without  exception, 
is  most  strictly  so  onJoumaZists  who,  If  Ihey  were  not  animated  with  the 
spirit  0/ docility  and  submission  so  necessary  to  every  Catholic,  woold 
help  to  extend  and  greatly  aggravate  the  evils  we  deplore.*' 

A  writer  of  the  Catholic  World,  in  an  article  published  July, 
1870,  entitled  "  The  Catholics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,''  ex- 
plains the  position  of  the  Papists  on  the  question  of  free  speech 
and  of  free  press.     He  says : 

<*  The  supremacy  asserted  for  the  Choich  In  matters  of  education  Implies 
the  additional  and  cognate  fonction  of  the  censorship  of  Ideas,  and  the  right 
to  examine  and  approve  or  disapprove  all  books,  publications,  writing,  and 
utterances  Intended  for  public  Instraction,  enlightenment,  or  entertain- 
ment, and  supervision  of  places  of  amosem^t.  This  Is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Church  has  acted  In  holding  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
punishment  criminals  in  the  world  of  Ideas." 

Yes,  Gkdileo  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  Papal  ^'  censorship 
of  ideas. '*  WyclifE,  Huss,  Bruno,  and  many  thousand  victims  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  are  a  few  other  early  instances ;  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  public  speakers  within  a  few  months  in 
the  United  States  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  later  days  of 
Bome's  censorship,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  (in  the  human 
mind)  that  the  Papal  boast.  Semper  eadem,  is  quite  true. 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  behavior  of  members  of  the  ''  A.  P. 
A.'*  when  the  defenders  of  Rome  have  attacked  them  either  in 
public  or  private.  There  is  yet  an  instance  to  be  cited  of  a  blow 
struck  or  a  shot  fired  to  avenge  either  an  insult  to  Protestantism 
or  the  order.  That  cause  is  a  poor  one  which  needs  force  to 
defend  it  against  moral  argument.    It  is  strftnge,  too,  that  where 
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the  voice  of  civil  authority  has  been  raised  in  vain  against  riot 
and  bloodshed  the  priests  have  been  able  to  restore  peace  with  a 
fews  words  ;  notably  in  the  cities  jast  named.  It  serves  to  em- 
phasize what  the  '^A.  P.  A/'  and  Papacy  alike  have  always  claimed 
that  the  Papist  places  the  charch  above  the  state^  and  canon  law 
above  civil  law ;  such  divided  allegiance  is  impeachable  in  the 
light  of  the  American  Gonstitation. 

Permit  the  Papacy  to  carry  oat  its  aggressive  policy,  as  defined 
in  its  canons  and  decrees,  and  its  methods  sach  as  have  been  par- 
sued  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  past,  and  what  would 
become  of  our  boasted  constitutional  prerogative  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  ? 

The  minor  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Lathrop  may  be  disposed  of 
in  a  few  lines.     First : 

The  American  Mechanics  do  not  admit  any  one  to  their  order 
who  is  not  American  by  nativity.  Again,  why  should  they  not 
*'  wear  swords  at  church  '* — even  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
other  Papist  societies  wear  them  ?  Why  should  they  not  exclude 
Papists  from  their  order,  with  the  example — ^half  a  century  old — 
set  them  of  the  Papal  orders  excluding  non-Papists  from  their 
military,  semi-military,  and  ^'  benefit  organizations  '^  ? 

The  American  Protective  Association  has  not,  nor  ever  had, 
any  '*  organ."  In  my  address  to  the  Supreme  Council  in  May 
last  I  for  the  first  time  advocated  the  establishing  of  one. 

The  assertion  that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  urged  commercial  pro- 
scription of  Papists,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. On  the  contrary,  it  has  constantly  set  its  face  against 
such  an  un-American  measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ^*  secrecy  " 
of  the  order  against  which  Mr.  Lathrop  inveighs  so  bitterly  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  '*  A.  P.  A.,"  when  sus- 
pected or  known  to  be  such,  have  been  so  mercilessly  boycotted 
as  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  and  not  unfrequently  out  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  they  lived. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  purchase  of  arms  by  the  ^*  A.  P.  A."  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  report,  like  the  assertion,  is  false  in  toto.  A 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  order  prohibits  any  but  legal  po- 
litical measures  on  the  part  of  its  membership.  A  military  body 
organizing  under  the  charter  of  the  order  would  subject  the  mem- 
bers thereof  to  expulsion. 

The  organization  does  not  recognize  its  members  as  ''Protest- 
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ants  '*  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  only  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  protest  against  ecclesiasticism  and  corruption  in 
the  afFairs  of  state.  Comprising  in  its  membership,  as  it  does, 
Jews,  theosophists,  deists,  spiritualists,  free-thinkers,  adventists, 
and  other  believers  in  Deity,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  *'  Protes- 
tant '^  from  a  religious  standpoint. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  so-called  "A.  P.  A.  riots,'*  Mr.  Lathrop 
is  just  as  lamentably  ignorant  as  upon  other  matters  connected 
with  the  organization.  In  the  case  cited,  the  press  of  Kansas 
City  stated  that  the  mob  set  upon  and  endeavored  to  murder  the 
lecturer,  that  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  etc.  In  the  Columbus 
matter  Mr.  Lathrop  is  equally  at  sea.  The  facts  are  that  a  young 
girl  was  detained  at  a  monastic  institution  against  her  will,  and 
was  released  by  due  legal  process,  for  the  details  of  which  I  refer 
Mr.  Lathrop  to  the  Columbus  court  records. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  while  evincing  the  most  unmistakable  and  inex- 
cusable ignorance  regarding  the  ^'A.  P.  A.,*'  has  had  the  extremely 
bad  taste  to  denounce  it  as  '^ignorant  and  stupidly  malicious/' 
Hard  words  neither  break  bones  nor  strengthen  a  weak  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  the  intelligent,  and,  moreover,  the  organization  re- 
ferred to  does  not  consider  an  amendment  to  the  Constitation 
necessary  to  prohibit  sectarian  appropriations ;  for  the  reason 
that  the  Constitution  has  fully  declared  itself  upon  this  point. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Lathrop  consult  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Union  as  diligently  as  he  has  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy.  Another  glance  at  the  Constitution  should  convince 
him  that  denominational  control  of  public  schools  is  unlawful. 

*'If  religion  itself  or  the  political  rights  of  Catholics  be 
threatened,  the  Pope  may  advise  defensive  action,  either  by  ab- 
stention from  voting  or  by  the  formation  of  a  party,  etc.''  So 
quotes  Mr.  Lathrop,  yet  he  denounces  the  "  A.  P.  A."  and  kindred 
societies  when  they  assert  that  Romanism  is  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical.  Where  in  the  Constitution  does  Mr.  Lathrop  find 
provision  made  whereby  a  foreign  priest  may  define  the  rights 
and  duties  of  American  citizens  ? 

The  schools  of  Switzerland  are  referred  to.  Mr.  Lathrop  is 
all  abroad ;  this  is  neither  Switzerland  nor  the  Vatican,  but  the 
United  States — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
him. 

Are  there  not  bishops  and  cardinals  in  the  Papal  church  who 
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can  speak  for  the  Papacy  ?  Is  it  that  the  Papal  authorities  are 
as  afraid  to  place  themselves  upon  record  as  our  legislators  seem 
to  be  ?  I  might  well  be  excused  from  replying  to  Mr.  Lathrop^ 
for  he  oflScially  represents  no  one's  opinions  but  his  own,  while  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  those  of  more  than  two  millions  of  my 
fellow-citizens. 

I  trust  that  whosoever  hereafter  undertakes  to  defend  the 
Papacy  and  impeach  the  ^^  A.  P.  A.''  and  kindred  associations  will 
be  a  person  of  some  authority  in  the  Papal  church,  whose  utter- 
ances may  be  placed  upon  record  to  stand  for  all  time.  Meantime 
the  *^  A.  P.  A."  continues  to  grow  and  thrives  amazingly,  including 
in  its  ranks  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  first  magnitude,  who, 
comparing  the  canon  law  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Constitution, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion — Mr.  Lathrop  notwithstanding — 
that  he  who  professes  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
subject  of  Some  is  an  anomaly  dangerous  alike  to  the  Bepublic 
and  the  Papacy. 

W.  J.  H.  Tbatnob, 
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BY  THE  BEY.   OODFBEY  80HILLIKO,  O.   8.   F. 


Maky  Americans  have  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  while  travel- 
ling in  Palestine,  and  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  yearly 
go  over  the  sacred  ground ;  but  the  writer  enjoys  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  took  up 
his  abode  in  that  venerable  edifice. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  comprises  within  its  walls 
the  site  of  Calvary  as  well  as  the  Tomb  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  are 
only  about  sixty  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  identity  of 
these  holy  spots  has  of  late  been  assailed  from  various  quarters, 
but  the  very  fact  that  every  opponent  of  the  traditional  site  has 
fixed  his  imaginary  sanctuary  on  a  different  spot  is  enough  to  prave 
the  emptiness  of  their  assertions.  Oriental  and  occidental  tradi- 
tion has  always  pointed  to  the  one  spot  venerated  by  them  all. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  re- 
garding the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Shrines,  which  is  proven  by 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  witnesses  which  has  never  lost  a  link 
from  the  death  of  Christ  to  Hadrian,  from  Hadrian  to  St.  Helena, 
from  St.  Helena  to  the  Crusaders,  and  from  their  day  until  the 
present  time.  Believers  in  the  Skull  Hill  and  other  new  Calvarys 
and  Holy  Sepulchres  are  modest  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
Christians  and  scientists  of  1,800  years  were  all  blind  and  mis- 
guided until  these  new  theorists  appeared.  But,  excepting  a  few 
curiosity  seekers,  nobody  visits  these  new  sites  of  Calvary  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to-morrow  we  may  hear  of  some  other 
ones  made  to  order  to  suit  the  latest  ideas  of  some  seeker  of 
novelty  and  fame. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  situated  at  present 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem*   This  fact  is  the  chief  stumbling-block  of  the  opponents 
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of  the  traditional  sanctuary,  as  Soriptare  tells  ns  that  the  Sayionr 
was  crucified  without  the  gate.  The  place  of  the  crucifixion,  bow- 
ever,  was  added  to  Jerusalem  about  the  year  A.  D.  41  by  Herod, 
aad  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Recent  excavations  made  by  the 
Russians  have  brought  to  light  foundations  of  the  second  wall, 
thus  establishing  the  fact  that  the  actual  Basilica  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  lay  without  the  walls  although  near  to  them. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I  was  surprised  at  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  Basilica,  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  world,  since  it  covers 
such  precious  ground.     That  it  is  not  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Turkish  government  owns  it,  and  that  not  a  nail  can  be  driven 
into  the  walls  without  long  negotiations  with  Pashas,  Consuls,  and 
Ambassadors.    If  it  depended  upon  Catholics,  I  am  sure  their 
generosity  would  erect  a  temple  worthy  of  the  great  mysteries 
fulfilled  beneath  its  domes.    But  the  status  quo  is  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  Oriental  dissenting  Christians  of  theOreek  and  Armenian 
rites,  who  look  upon  the  Latins,  their  Western  brethren,  as  in- 
truders,  jealously  back  up  the  Crescent  and  baffle  every  effort  to 
make  any  repairs.    An  incident  which  happened  only  some  twelv 
years  ago  will  illustrate  this  fact.     The  mosaic  fiooring  on  V 
part  of  Calvary  belonging  to  the  Franciscans  being  considerF 
damaged  and  worn  out,  the  Superior,  who  is  called  Custodir 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  concluded  to  have  it  replaced  by  a  new 
and  for  that  purpose  opened  negotiations  with  the  Greek  Pat 
conceding  to  the  Greeks  the  repair  of  one  of  their  sanctuaries 
conditions  were  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  the  new  marble  f 
was  ordered.     When  it  was  ready  to  be  laid  the  Custodian 
the  Greek  Patriarch,   who  then  withdrew  his  consent, 
counter-influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  hi 
mean  time.     The  flooring  had  therefore  to  be  store 
future  use,  and  the  question  remained  in  abeyance. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  officiated  } 
— as  the  Western  Catholics  are  commonly  called  in 
the  orthodox  Greeks,  and  by  the  Armenians,  all 
their  respective  habitations  within  the  Basilica, 
represented  by  the  Franciscans,  who  have  been  f 
Holy  Places  since  the  year  A.  D.  1230,  they  hav' 
designated  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Holy 
their  founder,  was  himself  a  pilgrim  to  the  I 
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some  of  his  disciples  there,  who  afterwards  became  the  successors 
of  the  Crusaders  and  established  a  province,  which  is  still  called 
the  Custody  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  history  of  the  six  centuries  the^e  poor  Friars  have 
spent  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Shrines  is  written  with 
bloody  characters.  By  hundreds  and  thousands  they  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  Mahomedan  persecution  and  to  pestilence.  But  their 
ranks  have  always  been  filled  by  new  volunteers  coming  from 
every  country.  Great  is  the  work  they  have  performed,  but 
in  their  humility  they  have  never  paraded  it  before  the  world. 
They  have  kept  alive  the  spark  of  Christian  faith  among  the 
natives;  they  have  worked  for  civilization  among  those  benighted 
races  who  took  pride  in  ignorance,  establishing  schools  wherever  it 
was  possible,  so  that  hurdly  an  Arab  can  be  found  li?ing  within 
their  jurisdiction  who  is  not  fairly  well  educated.  They  have  also 
been  a  guide  and  a  protection  to  the  pilgrims  who  for  centuries  have 
flocked  to  Palestine.  Even  the  Mahomedans  could  not  help  admir- 
ing their  disinterested  lives  of  sacrifice,  as  is  proven  by  the  firmans 
of  various  Sultans  who  recognized  them  officially  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Western  Christianity,  giving  them  permission  to  establish 
themselves  and  exhorting  the  Mahomedans  not  to  molest  them. 
They  were  known  all  over  the  East  as  the  Friars  of  the  Cord,  the 
latter  being  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and 
formerly  no  European  was  allowed  to  enterthe  Turkish  dominions 
unless  he  wore  either  the  costume  of  the  country  or  the  habit 
of  these  friars. 

Life  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both 
on  account  of  the  place  itself  and  the  many  religious  observances 
of  the  three  officiating  communities,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
pilgrims  and  visitors. 

The  religious  functions  and  ceremonies  are  of  a  unique 
character,  combining  the  splendors  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches.  The  sacred  liturgy  is  celebrated  daily  at  midnight  by 
the  three  recognized  communities,  the  Greeks  officiating  first. 
The  Greeks  have  preserved  the  old  oriental  liturgical  chant, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern  nations^  At  first  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  a  European  ear,  but  when  well  executed  is  pleas- 
ing to  those  familiar  with  it.  They  make  no  use  of  the 
organ  for  accompaniment,  as  the  instrument  cannot  well  be 
adapted  to  the  strange  modulations  of  their  voices.     About  one 
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o'clock  they  begin  their  mass,  and  this  ceremony  varies  in 
length  and  solemnity  according  to  the  feasts.  The  Patriarch  and 
the  bishops  wear  gorgeons  vestments,  and  on  these  occasions  use 
crowns  instead  of  mitres.  Nevertheless  the  Greek  rite  does 
not  convey  that  dignified  and  devotional  grandeur  with  which  the 
Latin  rite  impresses  the  mind. 

The  Armenians  celebrate  after  the  Greeks.  Their  liturgy  is 
more  grave,  the  chant  being  uneven  and  mournful,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  little  bells  attached  to  disks  which  are 
carried  on  long  stems  by  acolytes.  Church-bells  are  not  in  favor 
with  them.  They  use  instead,  as  in  early  times,  a  wooden  or 
metallic  plank,  upon  which  they  strike  With  hammers.  The 
noise  thus  created  is  deafening  and  disagreeable. 

Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Armenian  church,  both  of  which  are 
represented  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  in  union  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  although  they  do  not  differ  widely  in  doctrine,  or 
in  regard  to  the  Sacraments.  The  question  which  separates 
them  from  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  They  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Sultan, 
who  practically  elects  and  deposes  their  patriarchs.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  always  the  worthiness  of  the  candidate  which  de- 
cides whether  or  not  he  is  to  mount  the  Patriarchal  chair  and 
unworthy  men  are  not  infrequently  enabled  to  thrust  themselves 
into  prominence,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  churches. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  being  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  accorded  to  the  latter  by  imperial 
firmans.  Only  by  constant  vigilance  can  the  Latins  elude  their 
plans.  Yet  it  often  happens,  especially  at  Bethlehem,  that  the 
Greeks  or  Armenians  try  a  coup  d'etat,  and  then  violence  has  to 
be  met  with  violence,  as  a  fait  accompli  would  only  establish 
a  new  precedent.  The  Franciscans  there  have  to  be  always 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights, 
and  only  last  September  a  brother  who  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  his  church  was  killed  in  cold  blood  in  the  grotto  of  the 
Nativity.  The  Franciscans  never  act  except  in  self-defence,  and 
are  never  the  aggressors,  although  European  non-Catholic  papers 
would  make  it  appear  to  the  contrary.  An  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  of  no  avail,  for  both  the  other  parties,  being  Turkish 
subjects,  have  the  sympathy  pf  the  authoriti^^.     The   Latins 
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have  to  present  their  claims  through  the  French  Consul,  who 
generally  adjusts  matters  by  making  concessions,  knowing  well 
enough  that  France  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  prescribe  con- 
ditions. Besides,  these  Consuls  care  very  little  about  these 
religious  affairs,  a  fact  which  once  caused  a  high  Turkish  official 
at  Constantinople  to  remark  to  the  French  Ambassador  who  was 
pleading  snch  a  question:  ^*  I  am  very  much  astonished  that  Your 
Excellency  takes  such  great  interest  in  the  religious  orders  living 
in  our  country,  since  you  have  exiled  them  at  home/' 

The  life  of  the  Franciscans  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  equals  in 
austerity  that  of  any  other  monastic  institution.  Their  habitation 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  Trappists,  because  the  latter  have  at 
least  the  commodities  which  the  rule  allows  them;  and  it  is 
worse  than  a  hermitage,  because  it  lacks  both  air  and  light.  It  is 
more  of  a  prison  than  anything  else,  for  the  rooms  can  only  be 
compared  to  dungeons,  the  one  exit  being  through  the  door  of  the 
Basilica,  which  is  closed  except  at  certain  times,  and  there  is  no 
window  from  which  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  city  or  sur- 
rounding country,  nor  is  there  even  a  garden.  The  convent  is  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  stairways  and  tunnel-like  corridors.  The 
cells  are  so  dark  that  a  light  is  required  during  the  day ;  and 
they  are  so  damp  that  the  walls  are  mouldy.,  water  oozing  from 
them  continually.  This  is  of  course  very  unhealthy,  and  in 
consequence  none  of  the  Fathers  is  obliged  to  remain  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  longer  than  four  or  six  months,  when  they  are 
relieved  and  sent  to  another  convent  although  some  have  remained 
there  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years. 

The  cell  I  occupied  was  a  little  room,  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain my  bed,  a  rough  prie-dieu,  a  rickety  chair,  and  a  small  table. 
A  small  square  opening  near  the  ceiling,  giving  out  on  the  terrace, 
served  for  a  window.  The  only  object  to  be  seen  from  there  was 
the  minaret  of  a  Turkish  mosque  near  by  on  which  the  Muezzin 
would  appear  at  stated  hours  singing  his  call  for  prayer.  The 
one  place  where  we  conld  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  was  on  the 
terrace,  a  flat  square  on  the  roof  walled  in  on  every  side, 
which  has  only  existed  since  1870,  when  the  Emperor  Francis 
JosepljL  obtained  it  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  was  formerly  a 
stable,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  presence  of  the  horses  over- 
head used  to  keep  the  Fathers  from  sleeping,  and  disturb  them 
at  their  devotions,  besides  endangering  their  lives,  as  they  never 
VOli.  CLIX.— NO.  45*^.  6 
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knew  the  moment  the  old  bnilding  might  collapse  and  bury 
them  beneath  it. 

The  day  in  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  begins  at  midnight  when  the 
Franciscans  repair  to  the  choir  to  say  the  matins^  which  last  until 
about  half -past  one.  After  this  they  take  a  short  rest  and 
then  say  their  masses.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  is  occupied 
by  various  offices  and  meditations.  Their  spare  time  is  de- 
Yoted  to  the  spiritaal  wants  of  the  pilgrims,  to  study,  or  to  liter- 
ary work.  The  meals  are  sent  from  the  convent  of  St.  Savior, 
which  is  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
When  the  Basilica  is  closed  the  food  is  passed  in  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  main  door. 

Pilgrims  who  wish  to  pass  a  night  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
provided  for  in  the  convent  and  can  assist  at  the  offices.  Devout 
travellers  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  once  passed  the  night  with  the  fathers  and 
shared  their  humble  fare.  A  marble  slab  in  the  refectory  reminds 
the  visitor  of  this  fact.  A  night  spent  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  experiences  of  a  lifetime.  When 
the  doors  of  the  Basilica  are  closed,  the  visitor  may  wander  at 
leisure  through  the  silent  halls  of  the  temple,  which,  during 
Lent,  are  lit  up  by  hundreds  of  lamps ;  the  chapel  of  t]ie  Holy 
Sepulchre  being  adorned  with  a  crown  of  lights  glittering  in 
all  colors.  Groups  of  Bussian  pilgrims  may  usually  be  heard 
intoning  one  of  the  soft  and  plaintive  melodies  peculiar  to 
the  Slavonic  race.  I  always  found  that  Calvary  impressed  the 
pilgrim  more  than  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Yet  the  Sepulchre  is 
the  seal  of  veracity  attached  to  the  work  of  the  redemption,  and 
its  authenticity  would  never  have  been  recognized  had  Christ  not 
arisen  the  third  day,  showing  his  superiority  over  death.  Hence 
the  veneration  we  hold  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  Easter  Day  over  Good  Friday. 

The  influx  of  pilgrims  and  tourists  to  Jerusalem  has  increased 
wonderfully  within  the  last  ten  years.  They  come  from  every 
land  and  usually  remain  for  Holy  Week  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Franciscans  have  a  pilgrim-house 
which  is  called  Casa  Nova,  where  they  have  always  extended  a 
cordial  hospitality  to  visitors,  regardless  of  creed  or  nationality. 
They  have  exercised  this  charity  over  since  their  establishment  in 
Palestine,  and  in  many  places,  such  as  Nazareth,  Mount  Tabor, 
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and  Tiberias,  their  hospice  is  the  only  refuge  where  a  traveller  may 
find  rest  after  a  long  journey  on  horseback.  The  records  of  these 
hospices  show  how  highly  the  visitors  have  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness of  the  fathers,  who  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
strangers  feel  at  home,  without  ever  asking  any  compensation. 
At  times,  however,  it  has  happened  that  some  bigot  has  penned 
in  a  foreign  language  an  insult  to  these  kind  hosts  after  having 
enjoyed  their  hospitality. 

The  French  have  organized  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
which  generally  takes  place  about  Pentecost,  and  have  built  a  spe- 
cial pilgrim-house  called  Notre  Dame  de  France.  The  pilgrims,  as  a 
rule,  remain  about  two  weeks,  and  always  create  a  great  sensation. 
The  shopkeepers,  especially  the  venders  of  religious  articles,  await 
their  coming  with  impatience,  as  they  generally  make  large  sales. 
Indeed  the  natives  depend  nearly  entirely  upon  strangers  for  their 
livelihood,  as  otherwise  Jerusalem  has  very  little  trade.  The 
Germans  and  Austrians  have  also  their  pilgrim-houses  in  the  Holy 
City.  The  Austrian  house  is  situated  on  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  has 
been  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  his  unfortunate  son 
Rudolph,  and  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  Spain  or- 
ganizes an  occasional  pilgrimage*  and  so  does  Italy.  The  first 
English  Catholic  pilgrimage  took  place  in  18»j0,  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Crusades,  the  halls  of  the  Basilica  resounded  with 
English  hymns.  It  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
late  Bishop  Clifford.  America  had  its  pilgrimage  in  1889.  It  was 
headed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  A.  Vissani,  and  numbered  about 
100  persons.  A  beautiful  silk  banner  from  the  United  States  was 
deposited  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  is  displayed  there  on  great 
festivals. 

Russia  sends  the  greatest  contingent  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  Lent  all  the  streets  are  crowded  with  them. 
These  people,  who  mostly  all  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  are  clad 
in  the  heaviest  garments  and  even  the  women  wear  large  boots, 
which  must  be  very  cumbersome  under  the  scorching  sun  of  Pales- 
tine. They  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  how- 
ever, and  for  this  reason  the  fathers  who  are  compelled  to  mingle 
with  them  are  often  compelled  to  burn  their  clothes.  They  gener- 
ally lead  a  very  frugal  life  and  visit  all  the  holy  places  on  foot, 
often  walking  for  days  at  a  time.  Many  of  them  never  see 
their  homes  again,  but  find  a  resting-place  in  Palestine.    Nearly 
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all  of  them  bay  their  shrouds  in  Jerasalem.  They  generally 
leave  on  the  Holy  Saturday  of  the  Greeks,  immediately  after 
witnessing  the  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Fire. 

Thio  function  takes  place  yearly.  It  is  pretended  by  the  Greek 
clergy  that  the  holy  fire  falls  from  heayen,  and  allJerusalem  turns 
out  to  see  the  spectacle.  On  the  previous  evening  a  great  many 
Greeks  from  the  neighboring  villages  assemble  in  the  church 
and  pass  the  night  there,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  Basilica  is 
crowded  with  pilgrims.  The  excitement  grows  as  the  hour  for 
the  ceremony  approaches,  the  Turkish  troops  being  ordered  out 
to  prevent  any  disturbance.  About  one  o'clock  the  Greek  clergy 
form  a  procession  around  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Then  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  together  with  the  Armenian  bishop  and  a  few  deacons, 
is  locked  in  the  chapel.  Meanwhile  the  people  outside,  espe- 
cially the  peasants,  shout  and  sing  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Every 
one  attempts  to  get  near  the  round  opening  in  the  wall,  from 
which  the  holy  fire  is  to  be  handed  out.  When  the  moment  at 
last  arrives  and  it  is  given  to  the  people,  every  one  lights  his  bunch 
of  candles  and  in  a  moment  the  Basilica  is  ablaze  with  light. 
Eiders  on  horseback  are  in  waiting  to  bring  the  fire  to  Bethlehem, 
Lydda,  Jaffa ;  and  the  pilgrims  often  carry  it  as  far  as  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

One  of  the  most  incongruous  sights  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  the  Turkish  divan,  just  inside  the  entrance,  on  which  a  couple 
of  indolent  Moslems  recline,  gazing  with  apparent  indifference 
at  the  devout  pilgrims  who  pass  through  the  gate,  but  really 
scrutinizing  them  with  a  view  to  soliciting  bakhsheesh. 
These  men  may  be  styled  the  jailers  of  Christendom,  for  they 
possess  the  right  of  opening  and  closing  the  Basilica.  This 
privilege  has  been  hereditary  in  two  families  for  centuries. 
To  one  of  them  belongs  the  right  of  keeping  the  key  of  the 
gate,  and  to  the  other  one  the  privilege  of  opening  it.  When 
any  one  of  the  three  communities  living  inside  the  Basilica 
desires  the  gate  to  be  opened,  a  servant  is  signalled  to  call  the 
representatives  of  the  two  families.  After  a  long  delay — because 
an  Oriental  is  never  in  a  hurry  except  when  he  wants  a  favor — 
the  two  men  appear.  The  gate  can  be  unlocked  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  two.  the  old  re£:ulations  prescribing  the  attend- 
ance of  both,  as  the  one  holding  the  key  is  not  allowed  to  open 
the  gate,  and  vice  versa.     After  having  performed  their  duty. 
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they  repair  to  the  divan,  and  proceed  to  light  the  nargileh  and 
fan  the  brazier  upon  which  they  make  their  coffee.  Charcoal 
and  coffee  have  to  be  famished  them  by  the  fathers  besides  a 
stipend  of  money,  the  price  of  all  reaching  about  one  dollar  for 
eixh  opening.  The  gate  only  remains  open  till  abont  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  On  festivals,  when  any  of  the  Patriarchs  make 
their  solemn  entrance,  both  wings  of  the  gate  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  price  for  this  ranges  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  consuls 
and  other  distinguished  visitors  being  expected  to  give  extra 
bahhsheesh. 

Despite  all  this  servitude  things  have  changed  a  great  deal  for 
the  better  since  the  Crimean  War.  Before  that  time  these  heredi- 
ditary  janitors  exacted  fabulous  sums  for  opening  the  door,  the 
consequence  being  that  it  often  remained  closed  on  the  communi- 
ties for  months  at  a  time.  Pilgrims  who  could  not  pay  the  en- 
trance fee  were  detained  for  six  months  or  a  year  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  some  rich  traveller  who  would  pay  their  way  into  the 
Basilica,  and  many  a  one  has  returned  to  Europe  without  ever  hav- 
ing seen  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord,  although  he  has  stood  before  its 
gates.  If  any  one  of  the  fathers  died,  the  gate  had  to  be  opened, 
and  then  the  janitors  levied  another  and  higher  tax  on  the  poor 
friars,  besides  which  a  special  permit  for  burial  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government,  which  was  generally  given  in  the 
following  terms  :  ^'  We  hereby  allow  a  damned  Frank  dog  to  be 
buried. '^  In  order  to  avoid  these  vexations,  many  a  father  was 
buried  in  the  cellar  of  the  convent,  within  the  Basilica,  where 
the  remains  still  repose,  or  more  often  the  fathers  resorted  to  a 
ruse  to  elude  the  vigilance  and  rapacity  of  the  jailers.  The 
corpse  would  be  dressed  up  as  usual  in  the  habit,  the  hood  being 
drawn  low  over  the  face,  and  two  brothers,  propping  it  ap  on  either 
side,  would  lead  it  out  through  the  gate  early  in  the  morning,  as 
though  they  were  taking  the  corpse  out  for  a  walk,  whilst  in  reality 
they  were  conveying  it  to  the  burying  ground. 

These  and  worse  humiliations  the  friars  have  had  to  suffer 
for  six  centuries.  They  were  formerly  strictly  forbidden  to  build 
or  make  the  slightest  repairs  without  the  written  permission  of  the 
Cadi,  which  always  involved  such  expense  that  they  could  not 
afford  it.  Such  work  had  therefore  to  be  done  surreptitiously  or 
by  night,  and  they  were  obliged  either  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied 
rooms  with  the  debris  or  to  carry  it  out  by  degrees  in  their  sleeves. 
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The  Turks  compelled  the  friars  to  pay  them  at  every  opportunity. 
When  drought  prevailed  or  when  rain  fell  too  abundantly, 
when  the  locusts  devoured  the  crops  or  pestilence  broke  out, 
when  the  Pasha's  child  took  sick,  the  friars  were  charged. 
When  the  Cadi  or  Mufti  chose  to  take  another  wife,  the  friars  had 
to  send  him  presents.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus  made  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem  nearly  every  year,  which  filled  the  friars  with  new 
terror.  Upon  arriving  he  would  send  for  the  Superior,  and  tell 
him  that  being  in  financial  straits  he  needed  so  many  thousand 
dollars.  The  Superior  would  protest  on  his  knees  that  he  had  not 
the  required  amount,  whereupon  the  Pasha  would  hand  him  a 
purse,  saying,  "Well,  in  that  case  I  will  lend  it  to  you,'*  and  then 
taking  the  money  back  would  consider  the  friar  as  his  debtor  and 
charge  him  besides  a  heavy  interest,  for  which  he  demanded  a 
certified  receipt.  The  amount  of  money  which  has  been  spent 
in  such  ways  on  the  small  convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  would 
suffice  to  have  built  the  most  gorgeous  palace. 

Owing  to  the  confinement  and  continuous  work  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  the  fathers  living  there  are  often  allowed  to  take  oc- 
casional brief  vacations  which  they  usually  spend  among  the 
various  convents  which  are  scattered  through  the  neighboring 
country.  These  journeys  are  generally  made  on  foot.  While 
setting  out  on  one  of  these  holidays  some  years  ago  two  of  the 
Fathers,  while  walking  along,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  Bedouins,  who  took  them  prisoners.  One  of  them  managed 
to  make  his  escape,  but  the  other  was  carried  off  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  Seeing  that  resistance 
would  only  aggravate  his  condition,  he  showed  himself  willing  to 
assist  his  captors  and  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  them.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  mastered  the  Arabic  language  perfectly,  was 
provided  with  an  Arabic  costume  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  tribe,  but  his  longing  to  regain  his  liberty  never  les- 
sened and  finally  grew  so  intense  that  he  resolved  to  devise  a 
plan  of  escape.  An  idea  occurred  to  him  one  day  and  he  decided 
upon  its  immediate  undertaking,  although  it  would  take  him 
years  to  put  it  into  execution.  During  the  various  strifes  in 
which  the  Bedouins  were  engaged  he  always  remained  at  the 
camp,  for  they  trusted  him  in  everything  excepting  in  matters  of 
warfare,  and  he  was  never  allowed  to  accompany  them  on  their 
military  excursions.    After  their  next  departure  he  repaired  to  a 
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solita^  min  and  taking  a  stone  from  the  ancient  bailding  began 
to  engrave  an  inscription  thereon  in  Latin  giving  his  history, 
imitating  the  old  epigraphs  he  found  there.  As  his  tools  were  ex- 
tremely poor  the  work  progressed  very  slowly,  and  he  was  of  course 
careful  to  bury  the  stone  in  the  ground  when  the  Bedouins  returned. 
The  Sheikh  had  often  pressed  him  to  tell  where  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  the  ruined  city  were  to  be  found,  and  when  the  inscription 
was  completed  the  Friar  took  him  to  the  spot  where  the  stone  was, 
pretending  he  had  just  discovered  it,  and  telling  him  that  it 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  on  account  of  the  inscription, 
and  that  it  would  be  immediately  purchased  if  presented  at 
the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  in  Jerusalem.  The  Sheikh  was 
at  first  incredulous,  but  his  greed  for  money  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  he  decided  to  take  the  stone  along  when  next  going 
to  make  purchases  in  the  Holy  City.  In  the  fulness  of  time  he 
presented  himself  and  the  stone  to  the  Superior,  who  was 
startled  at  reading  the  message  and  hearing  after  fifteen  years 
of  the  friar  who  had  long  been  mourned  as  dead.  The  Sheikh, 
reading  from  his  features  that  the  value  of  the  stone  must  be  great, 
greatly  rejoiced,  and  doubled  in  his  mind  the  sum  he  was  going  to 
ask  for  it.  The  Superior  told  him  that  the  stone  had  an  immense 
value,  but  only  if  the  person  who  discovered  it  could  be  produced, 
as  everything  depended  upon  the  site  where  it  was  found  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  discovery.  The  Sheikh  left  in  disgust 
and  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop,  but  his  avarice  again  prevailed, 
and  after  some  weeks  he  told  the  friar  that  he  would  have  to  pre- 
pare for  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  threatening  him  with  death,  how- 
ever, if  he  would  make  known  his  identity.  Upon  their  arrival  at 
the  convent  they  were  shown  into  the  reception-room,  and  treated 
to  cigarettes  and  coffee.  The  Superior  then  asked  to  see  the  finder 
of  the  famous  stone  alone  and  retired  with  him  into  an  adjoining 
room,  from  whence  the  long  lost  friar  was  immediately  spirited 
away  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  convent.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Superior  had  sent  notice  to  the  Pasha  of  the  city,  who  promptly 
sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  arrest  the  Bedouins,  as  they 
were  all  wanted  for  other  offences.. 

Godfrey  Schilling. 
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BY  CLARK  HOWELL. 


If  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  John  F.  Hame^  in  his  ghastly  ex- 
hibition of  the  decaying  remnants  of  '*  Oar  Family  Skeleton/'  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  Bbyibw,  are  correct,  it  follows  that  two 
things  are  true  :  First,  that  the  credit  of  the  States  of  the  South 
is  now  below  par,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  States  of  other 
sections ;  and  Second,  that  this  condition,  if  properly  stated,  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  past  repudiation,  by  the  States  of  the 
South,  of  large  parts  of  their  bonded  indebtedness,  which  re- 
pudiation is  the  skeleton  that  Mr.  Hume  drags  from  the  Southern 
closet,  and  flaunts  in  the  eyes  of  capital  as  a  menace  to  divert 
it  from  the  channels  of  Southern  inyestment.  If,  therefore,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  credit  of  the  Southern  States  is 
not  only  as  good,  but  better  than  that  of  some  States  which  have 
no  record  of  repudiation,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  the  credit  of  the 
Southern  States  bears  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  the  States 
of  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  then  it  follows  that  ''our 
family  skeleton ''of  repudiation  is  no  longer  efficacious  for  the 
use  to  which  Mr.  Hume  would  put  it,  to  wit :  As  a  scarecrow  to 
frighten  capital  from  the  field  of  Southern  investment. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Hume  does  not  correctly  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  Southern  States  in  his  effort  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  disinclined  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  and  that 
''  to  many  Southern  people  the  subject  is  rather  a  delicate  one.'' 
He  deplores  the  fact  that  the  Southern  governors  who  recently 
conferred  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  advantages  offered  to  capital  in  the  development  of  Southern 
resources,  omitted  from  their  proceedings  an  inspection  of  the 
skeleton,  and,  excusing  their  reticence  on  the  ground  that  the 
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subject  was  a  tender  one,  he  justifies  his  attack  on  Southern  credit 
by  the  statement  that  he  •'  does  not  feel  bound  to  follow  their 
example." 

In  the  commendable  work  put  on  foot  by  the  Southern 
governoi's  at  Richmond,  the  question  of  repudiated  State  bonds 
was  not  considered,  because  such  discussion  was  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  conference,  not  because  the  question  was  a  dis- 
tasteful one,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  praiseworthy 
effort  of  the  Southern  governors  to  invite  the  attention  of  outside 
capital  to  the  rich  fields  of  undeveloped  resources  in  the  South, 
was  based  on  abundant  evidence  that  the  disestablished  credit  of 
the  South,  resulting  from  the  chaotic  condition  following  the  war, 
was  thoroughly  re-established,  and  that  confidence  in  Southern 
securities  was  now  regulated  by  the  same  conditions  that  controlled 
the  estimate  of  the  credit  of  any  other  section,  the  prime  factor 
in  which  is  the  security  of  the  obligations  offered,  not  under  past, 
but  under  existing  conditions. 

If,  as  Mr.  Home  holds,  it  be  true  that  the  repudiation  by  the 
Southern  States  of  bonds  issued  contrary  to  law,  many  of  them 
admittedly  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  worse  than  that,  mon- 
strously fraudulent,  has  injured  the  credit  of  the  Southern  States, 
this  would,  at  once,  become  evident  by  public  discredit  of  the 
securities  issued  since  then,  the  value  of  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume^s  theory,  would  be  manifestly  below  that  of  the  securities 
of  States  whose  credit  had  not  been  injured  by  repudiation.  And 
yet  we  find  that  Alabama  five  per  cent,  interest  bonds  are  quoted 
in  New  York  at  from  100  to  105  ;  Florida  6's  at  127  ;  Louisiana 
4's  at  98  ;  North  Carolina  6's  at  127  ;  South  Carolina  4J's  at  from 
99  to  100  ;  Tennessee  (settlement)  6's  at  106 ;  and  Georgia  4J's 
at  from  110  to  112.  Among  the  States  which  have  not  re- 
pudiated, Connecticut  3^'s  are  quoted  at  100 ;  Maine  3's  at 
from  97  to  99  ;  Massachusetts  5's  at  106^  to  107  ;  Rhode  Island 
6's  at  100. 

There  has  not  been  an  issue  of  Georgia  bonds  in  the  past  ten 
years  which  was  not  readily  disposed  of  in  New  York  at  terms 
strongly  expressive  of  the  good  estimate  that  capital  places  on  the 
credit  of  the  State.  As  it  is  with  Georgia,  so  it  is  with  other 
Southern  States,  the  credit  of  which,  under  the  new  order  of 
things  established  with  the  reorganization  of  affairs  after  the  re- 
construction legislatures  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  every  Southern 
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State^  was  soon  readjusted  to  a  normal  basis,  gaining  strength 
year  after  year  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  recovery  of  the  States 
from  the  rude  shock  of  war. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts  cannot  appreciate 
the  condition  in  which  the  South  was  left  after  the  war.  With 
its  assets  halved,  its  debts  more  than  trebled,  commerce  prostrated, 
and  its  social  condition  placed  on  a  new  basis,  the  burdens  of  the 
Southern  States  had  in  a  few  years  increased  in  more  than  treble 
proportion  to  the  decrease  of  their  strength  to  bear  them.  Had 
conditions  not  been  so  materially  changed  by  the  war,  I  believe 
that  the  South  would  have  cleared  itself  entirely  of  the  record  of 
repudiation  by  payingdoUar  for  dollar  even  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  which  were  unconstitutional  and  unauthorized,  or  by  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  bondholders,  even  had 
it  become  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  adopted  by  Minnesota 
of  clearing  its  record  of  repudiation  by  a  compromise  settlement 
of  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  almost 
every  Southern  State  had  just  about  as  heavy  a  load  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  carry.  But  their  obligations  would  have  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  in  due  time  had  not  the  war  precipitated  a  condition 
which  forced  adifFerent  treatment  of  the  question  from  that  which 
would  probably  otherwise  have  been  adopted.  In  this  connection 
statistics  throw  valuable  light  on  the  strikingly  disproportionate 
development  in  the  tremendous  decrease  in  the  taxable  basis  of  the 
South  between  1860  and  1870,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  same  States  during  the  same  period, 
which  was  the  era  of  germination  and  development  of  most  of  the 
repudiated  bonds*  The  first  of  the  following  tables  is  taken  from 
the  valuable  treatise  on  **  Repudiation  of  State  Debts,''  by  Pro- 
fessor Scott,  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  second  from  an  article  of  Mr.  E  P.  Porter, 
in  The  International  Review : 

FALL  IN  TAXABLE  BASIS  OF  THE  BOUTHKBN  BTATBB. 

Per  cent  of 

1880.  1870.  decrease. 

Virginia 1667.0214136  9S06.978.190  83 

North  Carolina S98,897.0O8  130^78.190  55.4 

South  OaroUna 489.319,128  183^13.827  62.4 

Georgia 618.232.887  227.219.619  68.2 

Florida 68.929.686  S2.480.MS  52.9 

Alabama       432.198,762  156,582.506  64 

Missiflelppi 509.472.918  177.278.890  66.5 

Louisiana. 485,787.285  253^1.890  41.9 

Arkanaas 180211.330  94.528.843  47.5 

Tennessee 888.495,800  253.782.161  38.7 
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INGBXASB  nr  BTATB  DBBTB  BETWKBN  1860  AlfD  1870  AND  188a 

Hiffheet  point 

_                                       1860.  1880.  reached  by  debt. 

Virginia 93l.n9,062  929.345.238  947.380.839 

North  Carolina 9,600,000  8,629.611  29.900.046 

Sonih  Carolina 4.046,640  7,176,854  24.782,906 

Georgia 2^u,750  10334.000  20,197,500 

Florida 4.120,000  1J01.S57  6,512.268 

Alabama 6,700,000  1C613.670  81,962,000 

MieBiasippl None  379.485  3,220,847 

Lonlstana 4,661,100  12,635.810  40,416.734 

Arkanaas 8.002,628  6,813.627  18,287,273 

Tenneewe 20^888,606  26.685.822  41363,406 

In  the  last  of  the  above  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  most  of 
the  State  debts  in  1880  show  a  vast  increase  over  those  of  1860^ 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  figures  given  for  1880  are  those 
left  after  the  weeding  out  process  of  repudiation  of  unauthorized 
bonds.  The  last  column  in  the  above  table  represents  the  highest 
-point  reached  by  the  debt  of  the  States^  including  the  bogus 
bonds,  after  the  elimination  of  a  large  part  of  which  the  figures 
indicating  the  debts  in  1880  remain. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  involved  in  the  repudiation  acts  of  the  Southern  States. 
Nor  could  I  do  so  in  the  necessarily  limited  space  of  magazine 
discussion.  The  record  of  every  State  is  made,  and  the  action  of 
each  was  the  result  of  mature  deliberation.  For  reasons  satis- 
factory to  the  States  themselves,  and  which  have  become  a  matter 
of  history,  a  large  part  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  those  States 
was  declared  to  be  illegal,  unauthorized,  and  unconstitutional,  and 
and  the  States  felt  themselves  justified  in  repudiating  obligations 
to  which  they  had  been  committed  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  by  corrupt  officials  whose  record  of  barter  and  sale  of  the 
credit  of  their  respective  States  forms  apart  of  the  reconstruction 
history  of  the  South.  As  for  myself,  I  take  the  broad  position  that 
for  every  dollar  borrowed  in  good  faith  on  the  legal  credit  of  any 
State  a  dollar  should  be  paid.  Going  further  than  this,  I  think  the 
equities  involved  call  for  the  settlement  by  the  States  of  such 
bonded  obligations  as  were  taken  in  good  faith,  and  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  clearly  used  for  public  purposes.  But  for  such 
bonded  indebtedness  as  was  fixed  on  the  Southern  States  by  those 
who  overturned  both  human  and  divine  law  to  obtain  authority 
which  did  not  exist,  and  who  used  the  good  names  and  credit  of 
the  Southern  States  by  which  to  obtain  money  which  they  poured 
like  water  down  the  channels  of  their  riotous  and  unceasing  de- 
mand for  pillage  and  plunder,   I  do  not  think  that  either  equity. 
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justice,  o^law  ahonld  require  payment  by  the  States  which  were 
so  palpably  robbed,  and  which,  generally  speaking,  did  not  even 
receive  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  to 
which  their  names  were  so  mercilessly  pledged. 

In  his  treatise  on  ''  The  Laws  of  Public  Securities,''  p.  6^  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  subject  (Bnrronghs)  says : 

**  All  who  deal  with  a  imblie  Sfrsat  or  offleer  most  take  notloe  of  his 
powers.  He  derlTes  hi*  aathority  from  the  law  which  anthoricee  his  ap» 
pointment.  No  person  may  profess  Ignoranoe  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  a  public  agent." 

This  is  a  broad  principle  of  law  which  not  only  justified  the 
States  of  the  South  in  refusing  to  meet  obligations  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  but  which  also  proYents  such  action  from  men- 
acing the  good  standing  of  their  credit,  for,  nnder  the  new  condi- 
tions established  with  the  reorganization  of  internal  affairs  after 
the  South  had  obtained  possession  of  itself,  a  basis  of  credit  was 
established  from  which  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  th' 
Southern  States  would  depart  as  it  would  be  to  charge  that  Pen^ 
sylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota  would  repudiate  tb 
obligations  of  to-day  because  they  had  done  so  in  the  past. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Hume's  article,  in  which,  after  dwelling 
the  fact  that  the'deyelopment  of  the  South  has  been  materia^ 
tarded  by  its  lack  of  credit,  and  by  the  fear  of  capital  in  ent 
territory  in  which  the  repudiation  "skeleton'*  stalks,  the  foil 

"  Geoi^gia  istilie  South's  recognised  leader  In  wealth  and  enterpr 
most  of  Georgia's  railroads  are  in  reoeivers'  hands.   It  is  not  so  m 
outside  capital  avoids  the  South.    There  is  plenty  of  it  seekinf 
iron,  and  timber  lands,  and  even  miUions  have  disappeared  in  hf 
'  boomer '  cities  and  towns.    Why  is  it,  tiien,  that  when  we  cor 
railroads,  their  stocks  are  shunned  by  investors,  and  even  the' 
securities  go  at  murderous  discounts  f   Is  it  not  because,  beini^ 
institutions,  operating  nnder  State  legislation  and  supervision 
a  considerable  extent  the  discredit  of  their  legal  masters  and 

After  this  Mr.  Hume  proceeds  to  show  that  not 

railroads,  but  corporations  generally,  including  thf 

towns  of  the  South,  ''  are  more  or  less  sufferers  in 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  a  charge  so  grave  the  author 

himself  with  a  mere  statement,  without  givin 

figures  to  sustain  it.    Instead  of  the  conditioi 

stated,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  situation  descrit 

is  true.    Neither  the  cities  nor  the  counties  of  ^ 

greater  sufferers*  from  lack  of  credit  than  the  c^ 
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of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  credit  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta  is  gilt-edp^ed,  and  daring  the  past  decade  she  has 
not  issned  a  bond  which  has  not  been  promptly  taken  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  rate  of  interest.  So  it  is  with  all  of  the  leading  Southern 
cities,  where  the  restrictions  of  the  law  have  been  clearly  complied 
with  in  the  use  of  their  credit. 

As  to  the  Southern  railroads  being  involyed  in  receivership 
complications  as  the  result  of  the  repudiation  acts  of  Southern 
States,  the  conclusion  is  too  far-fetched  to  invoke  serious  consider- 
ation. Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  whose  railroad  mileage  is 
not  seriously  involved  in  receivership  litigation  as  the  result  of 
precisely  the  same  conditions  that  have  led  to  the  appointment  of 
receivers  for  some  Southern  roads.  A  most  notable  instance  is 
that  of  the  vast  system  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  even 
the  fact  that  the  government,  itself,  was  its  sponsor  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  out  of  receivership  coils.  I  have  not  the  statis- 
tics before  me,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  will  show  that  not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  courts,  and  being  administered 
by  receivers.  Even  in  States  with  such  unquestioned  credit  as 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  the  New  York  & 
New  England  Railroad  has  recently  joined  the  receivership  pro- 
cession, in  which  it  marches  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  greatest 
railroad  systems  of  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western,  and  Pacific 
States. 

And  yet  the  great  financial  firm  of  Drezel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  strongest  banking  institutions  on  earth,  did  not  stop  to  de- 
cry the  credit  of  the  Southern  States  when  it  signified  its  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  &  Georgia  and  the  Richmond  &  Danville  systems, 
which  traverse  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  an  Attorney -General  of 
New  York  delivered  an  opinion  in  which  he  stated,  officially, 
that,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  he  saw  nothing 
that  should  in  any  wise  impair  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
I  refer  to  the  decision  of  Attorney-General  O'Brien,  which  was 
extensively  circulated  when  rendered,  and  which  was  given  as  the 
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result  of  a  call  for  his  constniction  of  a  statute  of  New  York,  to 
ascertain  whether  that  statute  would  permit  savings  banks  in  New 
York  to  invest  in  an  issue  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  Georgia 
bonds,  sold  at  a  premium  in  1885  to  well  known  New  York  finan- 
ciers. The  statute  referred  to  allowed  '^  savings  banks  to  invest 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  any  State  that  has  not  within  ten  years 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  debt 
authorized  by  any  legislature  to  be  contracted/'  The  petitioners, 
being  the  purchasers,  were  represented  by  Hon.  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond and  Mr.  Pat  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta,  who  were  opposed  by 
the  holders  of  the  repudiated  bonds  of  the  State  of  (Georgia, 
whose  counsel  were  Mr.  Hutchins,  Receiver  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  New  York,  and  an  ex-Member  of  Congress  from 
that  State,  and  ex-Chief  Justice  Lochrane,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia.  Counsel  for  the  petitioners  admitted  that  Georgia  had 
not  paid  the  interest  on  the  repudiated  bonds,  but  contended  that 
becanse  they  were  unconstitutional  issues,  they  were  not  in  any  fair 
sense  a ''debt  aufjorized  by  any  legislature  to  be  contracted.*' 
After  a  full  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  Attorney- 
General  O'Brien  rendered  a  decision,  in  which  he  took  the  posi- 
tion that  most  of  the  repudiated  bonds  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
had  been  issued  unconstitutionally.  Still  he  thought  that  a 
certain  very  small  portion  held  by  certain  parties  ought,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  be  paid  on  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  said 
parties  having  purchased  certain  bonds  after  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  recognizing  their  validity.  The 
Attorney-General  thought  that  under  the  law  of  New  York  the 
question  of  unconstitutionality  could  not  probably  be  considered, 
though  under  a  technicality  savings  banks  could  not  invest  in  the 
bonds.  He  took  pains  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  should,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  the 
credit  of  the  State,  and  this  decision,  and  particularly  the  last 
statement  referred  to,  was  complained  of  severely  at  the  time  by 
those  who  were  seeking  to  discredit  the  State,  they  charging  that 
it  was  a  voluntary  indorsement  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York  went  out  of  his  way 
to  give. 

As  for  development,  railroad  and  otherwise,  the  answer  of 
Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  completely  refutes  the  argu- 
ment and  annihilates  the  conclusion  that  repudiation  has  reduced 
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credit,  and  reduced  credit  has  retarded  development.  Proof  of 
the  fact  that  more  outside  capital  has  sought  investment  in 
the  development  of  Georgia  than  in  probably  any  other  State  of 
the  Union  of  the  same  population,  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  is 
absolute  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Hume's  charge  that 
withered  resources  awaiting  development  are  the  indirect  result 
of  the  repudiation  by  the  State  of  unauthorized  debts. 

For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  record  of  railroad- 
building  in  the  United  States  shows  that  Georgia  has  led, 
almost  every  year,  in  the  mileage  of  new  roads.  Taken  as  a 
whole  during  that  time  the  mileage  of  new  railroads  built 
in  Georgia  by  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Most  of  the  capital  put  in  such  development  has 
come  from  the  outside,  and  the  repudiation  '*  skeleton ''  had  no 
terror  for  it.  Some  of  the  greatest  railroad  systems  in  the 
United  States  have  pushed  their  lines  into  and  through  Georgia, 
and  the  remarkable  advance  made  in  the  railroad  develop- 
ment of  the  State  has  been  but  the  index  of  that  which  has 
kept  pace  in  the  improvement  of  other  resources.  As  it 
has  been  with  Georgia  so  it  has  been  with  other  South- 
ern States,  the  railroad  and  general  development  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  having  been  more  marked 
for  the  same  period  of  time  than  that  of  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars — most  of  it  outside  capital 
— have  been  invested  in  unlocking  the  mineral  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  territory  of  the  same  area,  have 
the  untold  iron,  coal,  mineral,  marble,  and  hard-wood  industries 
of  these  States  responded  to  the  quickening  touch  of  outside 
capital. 

In  Florida,  which  Mr.  Hume  says  ''is  responsible  for  four  or 
five  millions  more "  of  repudiated  bonds,  and  the  development 
of  which  from  the  demoralization  of  repudiation,  if  Mr.  Hume's 
argument  be  true,  would  be  seriously  retarded  by  the  loss  of 
credit  incident  to  repudiation,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  recent  work  of  outside  capital  to  be  found  probably  in 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Eminent  Northern  capitalists,  ranking 
among  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  country,  are  there  vying  with 
one  another  in  the  apparent  effort  to  see  which  can  put  the  most 
money  in  transforming  that  beautiful  land  of  sunshine  into  the 
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garden  spot  of  the  continent.  Untold  millions  of  Northern  capi- 
tal have  been  expended  in  building  vast  railroad  systems,  estab- 
lishing steamship  lines,  constructing  the  most  beautiful  hotels  on 
earth,  and  in  otherwise  adding  to  the  marvellous  gifts  which 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  the  state  of  perpetual  summer.  Neither 
Mr.  Plant,  nor  Mr.  Flagler,  nor  Mr.  Disston,  nor  Mr.  Duval  has 
stopped  to  inquire  into  the  issues  involved  in  Florida's  repudiated 
obligations,  nor  has  the  credit  of  the  State  been  lessened  one  whit 
by  such  repudiation.  The  men  who  are  spending  their  money 
there  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the 
details  of  the  progress  of  the  State,  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  past  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  that  the  present  is  an  open 
book  of  brilliant  promise  for  Florida's  future.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  conditions  leading  to  repudiation,  they  do  not  exist 
to-day,  nor  can  t^ey  exist  again  under  the  wise  restrictions  of  the 
reorganized  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  which,  as  other  States 
have  done,  has  thrown  every  possible  safeguard  around  its  credit, 
rendering  it,  like  that  of  every  other  Southern  State,  as  secure  as 
that  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  States  of  the  South  to  contract  debts  was, 
before  the  war,  practically  unlimited,  as  compared  with  the  re- 
strictions placed  by  the  States  upon  themselves  after  the  war. 
The  necessity  of  this  limitation  was  evolved  from  the  dear  experi- 
ence bought  from  reconstruction  legislatures^  which  would  have 
broken  the  Bank  of  England  if  they  had  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  trifle  with  its  credit  that  they  did  with  that  of  the  States, 
which  their  usurped  charge  came  near  bankrupting.  The  funda- 
mental law  of  most  of  the  Southern  States,  like  that  of  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  now  inhibits  State  in- 
dorsement of  corporation  securities — a  fruitful  source  of  corrup- 
tion and  plunder  before  the  war,  and  particularly  during  the  re- 
construction era— and  forbids  the  use  of  the  State's  credit  for  any 
other  than  administrative,  educational,  or  other  such  emergent 
purposes.  I  am  aware  that  a  favorite  argument  of  those  who  hold 
the  States  responsible  for  all  repudiated  obligations,  even  though 
admitted  to  be  unconstitutional,  fraudulent,  and  unused  for  State 
purposes,  is  that  innocent  holders  of  the  State  obligations  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  miduse  of  the  State's 
credit.    And  yet  to  hold  the  State  responsible  for  an  obligation. 
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in  the  making  of  which  ifc  had  given  no  authority  whatsoever^ 
would  be  to  put  a  premium  on  corruption  which  wonld^  if  such  a 
principle  held  good  inlaw^  imperil  the  credit  of  even  the  strongest 
and  richest  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Carrying  this  argument 
to  its  logical  conclusion  would  force  the  United  States  to  redeem 
every  dollar  of  counterfeit  money  in  the  hands  of  innocent  holders, 
on  the  ground  that  they  accepted  the  money  on  their  faith  that 
the  government  was  back  of  it  and  was  responsible  for  it. 

The  government  itself  established  the  precedent  that  the  in- 
nocence of  the  bondholder  was  not  to  be  considered  as  overcoming 
the  illegality  of  the  issue  of  securities  held,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  compelled  the 
repudiation  of  debts  contracted  either  for  direct  or  indirect  aid  of 
the  rebellion.  Millions  of  dollars  of  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
Southern  States  were  thus  repudiated  by  the  Federal  Government 
itself  after  the  war.  Nor  were  the  debts  so  repudiated  incurred 
directly  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  though  they  were  placed,  con- 
structively, in  that  category.  Vast  amounts  of  money  were 
raised  on  bonds  by  Southern  States,  not  in  aid  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, but  for  the  absolute  protection  of  life  against  the  ravages  of 
destitution  and  starvation.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at  the  time,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  such  obligations  as  the  Southern  States  were 
forced  to  dishonor,  and  others  which  they  did  dishonor  for  rea- 
sons fully  as  satisfactory  to  themselves,  was  necessarily  vagiie. 

The  conditions  of  the  South  before  the  war  and  after  the  war 
widely  differed.  A  new  order  of  things  grow  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  fires  left  by  the  Northern  armies.  The  change  was  even 
greater  than  that  in  which  the  new  republic  found  itself  when 
the  Colonial  armies  cut  the  United  States  from  English  territory. 
Then  the  same  homogeneous  people,  fresh  from  the  strife  of  war, 
turned  to  the  vocations  which  they  left  when  they  went  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  devoted  their  energies  with  renewed  enthusiasm 
to  the  upbuilding  of  industry  and  commerce  on  the  Siime  lines 
that  they  had  pursued  before.  How  different  with  the  South 
in  '65  !  A  new  era  of  industrial  development  and  commercial 
possibilities  dawned  with  the  freedom  of  slave  labor,  by  which 
the  attention  of  the  South  had  been  confined  almost  entirely, 
most  unfortunately,  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Tax  valuations 
had  been  cut  in  half,  and  when  the  South  finally  awoke  to  a  rcal- 
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ization  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  posseesion  of  its  own  people 
once  more,  it  was  astonished  to  find  that  its  overwhelming  bur- 
den of  new  indebtedness  had  increased  in  thrice  the  proportion  of 
the  decrease  of  its  ability  to  pay.  Irresponsible,  corrupt,  and 
despotic  ofiScials  had  gotten  hold  of  the  ledger  of  its  credit,  and 
had  stamped  debt,  debt,  debt  on  every  page.  No  people  under 
the  sun  ever  faced  such  »  task.  The  lack  of  limitation  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  which  had  been  safely  guarded  and  protected 
by  the  conservatism  and  the  honor  of  the  people,  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  horde  of  cormorant  dervishes  who,  if  they  had 
been  permitted  to  continue  their  mad  carousal,  would  have  placed 
a  greater  debt  on  the  Southern  States  than  could  have  been  met 
by  the  combined  nations  of  Europe.  Tet  such  were  the  instru- 
ments chosen,  amid  such  surroundings,  to  absolve  the  Southern 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Constitutional  Amendment, 
from  certain  portions  of  their  bonded  indebtedness.  Thus 
directed  by  the  government  to  reorganize  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Southern  States,  they  paid  more  attention  to  the  details  of 
making  robbery  easy  than  to  the  special  work  of  repudiation  as- 
signed to  them. 

On  regaining  possession  of  their  capitals,  and  resuming  the 
administration  of  affairs,  the  people  of  the  respective  Southern 
States  addressed  themselves  at  once  with  becoming  energy  to  the 
work  of  restoration  and  rehabilitation,  and  to  the  more  important 
task  of  establishing  laws  and  regulations  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  This  great  task  they  soon  performed, 
and  so  wisely  did  they  execute  it  that  the  credit  established  by 
the  Southern  States  on  the  new  basis,  and  under  the  new  era  of 
their  progress,  was  at  once  put  on  a  firm  foundation,  which  has 
been  strengthened  year  after  year  by  the  never-failing  test  of  ex- 
perience. It  will  not  do  for  Mr.  Hume  to  point  to  ancient  evi- 
dences of  dishonored  and  unauthorized  debts  which  are  being 
hawked  about  the  stock  market  of  New  York,  at  a  few  cents  on 
fhe  dollar,  to  establish  his  charge  that  the  credit  of  the  Southern 
States  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  such  repudiation.  The  only 
demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  his  proposition  would  be  the 
failure  of  the  Southern  States  to  negotiate  loans  on  their  credit, 
under  reasonable  terms,  during  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Instead  of  this  being  true,  the  record  of  daily  stock  market  quo- 
tations shows  that  the  obligations  of  the  Southern  States  since 
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they  have  fully  gained  possession  of  themselves  and  have  adjusted 
their  laws  to  meet  the  new  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war, 
float  side  by  side,  and  under  essentially  the  same  terms,  with 
those  of  the  States  of  every  other  part  of  our  common  country. 
Since  it  has  been  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  the  credit  of  the 
States  of  the  South  is  not  now  at  the  low  ebb  Mr.  Hume  argues 
it  to  be,  and  since  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  their  credit  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  States  of  other  sections  which  have  no 
record  of  repudiation,  and  since  these  two  propositions  form  the 
premise  of  Mr.  Hume^s  doleful  conclusion  of  the  direct  result  of 
past  repudiation,  it  follows  that,  being  wrong  in  his  premise,  his 
conclusion  is  equally  erroneous.  Nor  is  it  demonstrated  that  this 
conclusion  is  wrong,  on  the  principle  that  his  premise  is  incorrect, 
for  the  actual  evidence  of  statistics  and  of  financial  records, 
corroborated  by  the  daily  details  of  the  unprecedented  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Southern  States,  by  the  influx  of 
outside  capital,  proves  both  his  premise  and  his  conclusions  to  be 
false. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  afFairs  of  the  South  have 
become  thoroughly  adjusted  to  prevailing  conditions,  and  that 
the  credit  of  every  Southern  State  is  thoroughly  established, 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  taking  the  position  that  they  should 
even  now  refuse  to  pay  a  single  dollar  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  used  honestly  for  public  purposes,  and  for  which  the  State 
got  value  received,  even  though  such  a  loan  did  not  conform 
.strictly  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  law.  If  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  among  the  repudiated  bonds  of 
the  Southern  States  there  is  any  part  of  them  which  represents 
money  obtained  for  tlie  State,  and  used  by  the  State,  which  has 
not  yet  been  paid,  then  the  settlement  of  such  should,  and  will  be, 
made  in  due  time.  It  was  necessary  to  apply  a  heroic  remedy  to 
save  the  South,  by  cutting  from  it  the  sores  of  the  reconstruction 
thievery.  If  in  applying  the  remedy  injustice  was  done,  in  the 
necessity  for  immediate  and  incisive  action,  correction  will  no 
doubt  be  made  wherever  conservative  sentiment  is  convinced 
that  correction  is  due. 

Clabk  Howell. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  A  CITY  FROM  CRIME. 

BY  THOMAS    BYBKES,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NEW  TOBK 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 


A  DISCIT8SI0K  in  the  public  prints  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  crime  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger.  For  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  preservation  of  absolnte  secrecy 
on  the  part  of  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the  people 
and  their  property  from  criminals.  To  expose  therefore  in  detail 
the  methods  of  the  police  would  be  impracticable  here.  It  would 
do  no  good  and  it  might  do  considerable  harm.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  in  an  article  of  this  character  is  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject in  its  larger  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that 
crime  is  greater  in  the  larger  cities  than  elsewhere.  This  is  due, 
not  merely  to  the  fact  that  where  a  great  number  of  people  are 
gathered  there  is  sure  to  be  a  larger  number  of  criminals  than 
where  the  community  is  less  extensive,  but  to  the  attractions  that 
large  cities  offer  to  those  who  live  by  preying  upon  their  fellow- 
beings.  In  other  words,  criminals  find  more  opportunities  for 
the  profitable  exercise  of  their  wits  in  the  great  centres  ;  be- 
sides, thev  can  elude  detection  more  easily  there.  Consequently, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  utmost  vigilance  be  used 
to  protect  these  places. 

Not  many  years  ago.  New  York  city  was  infested  with 
criminals  of  all  kinds.  It  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  streets 
without  rubbing  up  against  them ;  indeed,  they  were  so  numerous 
that  they  actually  elbowed  respectable  people  off  the  sidewalk. 
They  consorted  with  politicians  of  a  low  order  and  with  gamblers 
and  the  like,  and  they  enjoyed  such  immunity  from  punishment 
that  they  developed  a  really  amazing  effrontery.    It  was  felt  that 
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radical  measures  must  be  taken  to  root  them  out  and  to  protect 
the  city  against  them.  So  radical  measures  were  taken  ;  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  every  one  of  these  men  was 
summoned  to  Police  Headquarters  and  ordered  to  leave  town  and 
to  keep  away.  They  all  left  and  most  of  them  have  kept  away  ; 
those  who  returned  have  had  occasion  to  regret  it«  Such  meas- 
ures may  seem  harsh  and  unjust ;  it  may  be  thought  cruel  to 
arrest  men  on  no  specific  charge  and  drive  them  from  their  place 
of  residence.  But  the  police  knew  what  they  were  about  when 
they  did  this ;  they  knew  that  these  men  were  professional  crim- 
inals^ that  their  very  presence  in  a  city  was  a  menace  to  its  safety. 
At  any  rate^  the  proceedings  caused  Kew  York  to  cease  to  be  a 
hotbed  of  criminality^  and  transformed  it  into  a  place  where  self- 
respecting  people  could  live  without  fear  of  public  danger. 

New  York,  however,  has,  of  course,  still  to  be  protected  with 
the  utmost  vigilance.  Just  as  criminals  flock  to  cities,  so  it  is 
their  tendency  to  flock  in  largest  numbers  to  the  largest  city  in 
the  country.  Consequently,  New  York  is  the  place  in  which 
not  only  those  in  this  country,  but  those  who  come  here  from 
abroad,  would  naturally  like  to  congregate.  When  we  consider 
the  vast  number  of  inlets  and  outlets  that  New  York  has — ^more 
than  any  other  American  city — the  problem,  how  to  keep  it  vigi- 
lantly guarded,  is  seen  to  be  one  of  extraordinary  difiSculty. 

For  example,  a  foreign  criminal  flees  to  this  country.  He  lands 
in  New  York,  absolutely  untrammelled,  as  free  as  the  most  law- 
abiding  citizen  in  the  land.  If  he  were  in  Europe,  he  would  be 
marked  as  a  ticket-of -leave  man,  or  he  would  be  known  to  the 
police  there,  for  the  European  police  are  very  watchful ;  or  he 
would  be  checked  by  the  passport  system.  But  once  on  American 
soil,  in  New  York  city,  is  lost  among  two  millions  of  people, 
and  practically  begins  a  new  life.  If  he  continues  to  lead  a 
criminal  life,  he  has  possibly  an  added  advantage  over  the  police 
by  following  foreign  methods  of  crime,  with  which  they  may  not 
be  familiar. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Europe  has  sent  to  us  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  criminal  that  exists  at  the  present  time — the 
Anarchist.  It  would  surprise  the  American  public  very  greatly 
if  the  number  of  Anarchists  now  in  this  country  were  published. 
When  these  men  are  hounded  from  their  own  lands  they  seem  to 
gravitate  here  by  a  natural  attraction,  and  most  of  them  display 
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a  fondness  for  taking  up  residence  in  New  York  city.  To  the 
police  they  present  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem^  for  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  usual  type  of  criminal  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far 
superior  in  intelligence  and  education  to  most  of  the  members  of 
the  criminal  classes.  Moreover,  they  use  the  most  terrible  forces 
of  nature,  forces  that  the  ordinary  criminal  would  not  think  of 
using.  Among  those  I  have  talked  with — and  I  have  had  very 
intimate  relations  with  a  great  many  of  them — I  have  observed  a 
religious,  perhaps  I  would  better  say  a  fanatical,  spirit.  They 
have  dedicated  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  their  peculiar  beliefs; 
and  they,  that  is,  the  leaders  among  them,  stop  at  nothing,  not 
even  death  itself,  in  their  efforts  to  put  these  beliefs  into  practice 
in  terrorizing  the  community.  I  make  particular  mention  of  their 
"  leaders, '*  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  one  in  ten  of  the 
Anarchists  is  really  active  ;  the  others  merely  follow  the  guidance 
of  the  more  daring  spirits.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  when  they  leave  the  monarchical  countries  and  come  here  they 
do  not  carry  their  revolutionary  principles  with  them.  They  are 
opposed  not  merely  to  old  forms  of  government,  but  to  all  govern- 
ment as  we  understand  the  term,  and  they  would  gladly  destroy 
our  republican  government  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
On  arriving  here,  however,  they  find  the  authorities  ready  to  meet 
them,  and  thus  far  they  have  been  held  well  in  check.  In  New 
York  an  incessant  watch  is  kept  upon  them,  and  any  move  that 
they  might  make  hostile  to  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  wouir 
bring  against  them  the  full  power  of  the  law. 

All  this  will  serve  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  difficulties  whi 
beset  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  from  crime  a  city  like  N 
York.   These  difficulties  are  enormous,  but  I  believe  that  they  c 
be  overcome.     The  burden  of  the  work  rests,  of  course,  upon 
police,  upon  their  alertness,  their  efficiency,  and  their  discijr 
It  is  upon  their  discipline  that  I  lay  the  greatest  stress  ; 
their  work  efficiently  it  is  essential  that  they  be  thoroug 
ganized  and  under  perfect  control.     Each  policeman  is  f 
to  a  certain  district,  and  on  him  the  people  in  the  dis^ 
for  protection.     Now  this  protection  does  not  consist 
the  arresting  of  those  who  attempt  to  commit  crime  or 
committed  it ;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  only  a  seconda 
their  work.    Their  most  important  duty  consists  of 
all  attempts  at  crime.    This,  of  course,  can  be  done 
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exercise  of  the  most  unremitting  vigilance.  In  the  first  place, 
each  policeman  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
everything  concerning  his  district ;  he  must  know  the  people  and 
their  habits ;  he  must  find  out,  among  other  things,  who  those 
are  that  habitually  remain  away  from  homo  till  late  at  night,  or 
who  appear  on  the  streets  early  in  the  morning.  The  honest 
men  who  are  obliged  by  their  work  to  do  this  have  no  occasion  to 
fear  such  vigilance,  for,  far  from  being  an  impertinent  interference 
in  their  business,  it  is  a  protection  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  those  need  fear  the  intrusions  of  the  police  who  have  them- 
selves something  criminal  to  conceal.  On  the  incessant  watch- 
ing of  each  district  by  the  policeman  in  charge  of  it,  rests  the 
entire  protection  of  the  citizens  of  a  city.  In  my  experience,  I 
have  found  the  exchanging  of  policemen  from  one  district  to  an- 
other at  intervals  advantageous ;  it  broadens  the  man,  removes 
him  from  any  possible  breaches  of  duty  that  might  result  from 
too  close  a  familiarity  with  one  district  and  one  set  of  people, 
and  is  in  every  way  beneficial  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  hi^  duty. 

But,  of  course,  no  policemen,  however  vigilant  they  may  be, 
are  able  to  cope  with  all  the  crime  in  a  great  city.  A  keen-witted 
and  conscientious  detective  force  must  co-operate  with  them.  Such 
a  region  as  Wall  street,  for  example,  possesses  very  great  attrac- 
tions to  clever  criminals  in  all  great  cities.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  unusual  methods  be  tried  to  protect  it.  Until 
within  recent  years,  no  less  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  were 
stolen  in  Wall  street.  But  since  extraordinary  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  further  stealing  there,  by  the  use  of  the  detective 
force,  the  robberies  have  ceased.  This  illustrates  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  detective  service  ;  no  city  should  neglect  to  keep 
this  service  up  to  the  very  highest  standard. 

One  point  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  criminals  is 
this  :  they  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  apart ;  they  must  be 
prevented  from  organizing,  and,  if  they  are  organized,  the  organ- 
ization must  be  broken  up.  To  accomplish  this,  the  greatest 
skill  is  necessary ;  they  must  be  met  on  their  own  ground  and 
beaten  at  every  one  of  their  games.  No  quarter  should  be  shown 
them ;  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  heel  of  the  law  is 
upon  them  and  that  they  ai'e  mere  dust  beneath  it.  In  other 
words,  they  should  be  taught  that  they  are  utterly  insignificant 
and  that  the  law  has  them  completely  in  its  power.     In  this  way 
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alono^  I  belieye^  can  they  be  saccessfnlly  dealt  with.  My  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  to  look  upon  criminality  and  criminals  in 
a  wholly  practical  way.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  re- 
gard the  matter  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  and  who  main- 
tain that  criminals^  instead  of  being  punished,  should  be  won 
over  to  right  living  by  love  and  kindness. 

Before  touching  upon  this  subject,  however,  I  want  to  make 
clear  just  what  I  mean  by  criminals.  I  distinguish  between  those 
who  yield  to  temptation  and  commit  one  crime,  and  those  who  re- 
peatedly commit  crimes — those  whom  we  know  as  *'  professional  *' 
or  hardened  criminals.  With  regard  to  the  first  class,  I  can  say 
that  they  often  deserve  to  be  treated  with  leniency,  for  in  this 
way  they  may  be  saved  from  ruin  and  from  criminal  lives ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  second  class,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reform  them.  They  are  sent  to  prison,  not  merely  to 
be  punished,  but  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  ;  that  is,  their 
punishment  is  given  chiefly  as  a  preventive  of  other  crime.  When 
once  a  man  serves  a  term  in  prison,  I  have  very  little  hope  for 
him  ;  for  while  there  he  lives  in  a  criminal  atmosphere,  he  comes 
in  contact  with  other  prisoners,  who  talk  to  him  about  their 
crimes,  and  who  teach  him  new  ways  of  committing  crime ;  so  that 
ho  leaves  the  place  more  tainted  than  he  was  when  he  went  into  it. 
Yet  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  any  of  our 
prisons.  Our  prison  system  is  by  no  means  ideal,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  has  been  devised  so  far,  and  prisons  are  necessary  evils. 
The  great  danger  from  them,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  comes 
from  the  intermingling  of  the  inmates.  But  this  cannot  be 
helped.  Prisoners  are  human  beings  and  therefore  gregarious ; 
if  they  were  kept  constantly  in  solitary  confinement  they  would 
simply  become  mad. 

As  for  the  sentimental  treatment  of  prisoners,  I  have,  for 
many  years,  observed  its  workings  very  carefully,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  does  them  neither  good  nor  harm.  Those  ladies 
who  present  prisoners  with  fiowers  are  no  doubt  very  kind- 
hearted  and  very  well-intentioned ;  but  their  labors  are  wasted. 
The  prisoners  like  to  receive  their  visits,  for  they  afford  diversions 
to  many  monotonous  lives ;  but  when  they  go  away,  they  are  rid- 
iculed by  the  very  ones  on  whom  they  have  spent  their  time  and 
showered  their  gifts.  Some  of  these  ladies  are  given  nick-names 
by  the  prisoners,  who  frequently  refer  to  them  by  these  names. 
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This  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  as  well  as  anything  else  the  way  in 
which  the  prisoners  regard  them. 

Those  people  who  look  at  criminality  from  the  sentimental 
point  of  yiew  apparently  do  not  realize  that  with  hardened 
criminals  it  becomes  a  business,  which  they  pursue  very  much  as 
normal  human  beings  pursue  theirs.  Indeed,  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  the  criminal  is  a  most  interesting  study : 
he  is  depraved,  suspicious,  and  absolutely  without  honor ;  the 
proverb  about  "honor  among  thieves'*  has  no  foundation  in 
truth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  criminal  class,  though 
apparently  exceedingly  numerous,  makes  altogether  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  population.  The  more  people  be- 
come educated,  the  fewer  criminals  there  are.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  education  of  itself  necessarily  promotes  morality,,  for  I 
have  known  well-educated  men,  of  good  birth,  too,  who  have 
been  thoroughly  dishonest  and  corrupt :  but  simply  that  the  more 
intelligent  a  man  becomes  the  more  plainly  he  sees  the  risk  he  runs 
in  committing  a  crime.  The  average  criminal  is  utterly  reck- 
less ;  he  does  not  stop  to  consider  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he 
is  caught  in  his  law-breaking.  As  soon  as  he  does  stop  to  con- 
sider what  the  consequences  of  a  crime  that  he  thinks  of  com- 
mitting will  be,  he  shows  that  there  are  possibilities  in  him  of  be- 
coming a  law-abiding  citizen.  So  it  follows  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  protecting  a  community  from  crime  is  by  raising  the 
standard  of  intelligence  among  its  members. 

A  good  deal  is  said  nowadays  about  the  causes  of  crime  and 
about  crime  as  a  hereditary  disease.  I  have  observed  that  most 
of  the  crime  committed  in  New  York  city  is  due  chiefly  to  two 
causes,  drink  and  environment.  The  first  cause  needs  no  ex- 
planation ;  perhaps  the  second  does,  as  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
distinction  between  heredity  and  enviromnent.  I  have  seen  men  so 
corrupt  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  tendency  to  commit 
crime  must  be  in  their  blood ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  put 
much  faith  in  the  theory  that  criminals  are  born  with  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  evil-doing.  I  know,  however,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  criminals  are  very  apt  to  become  criminals  themselves.  As 
a  rule,  criminals  try  to  conceal  the  character  of  their  lives 
from  their  children ;  but  when  one  of  the  parents  disappears 
from  home  for  three  or  four  years  at  a  time  and  when  the  home  is 
the  resort  of  other  criminals,   the  children  are  always  sharp 
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enough  to  see  just  how  things  stand  and  so  they  fall  very  naturally 
into  vicious  ways.  In  a  great  city  it  is  supposed  that  poverty  is 
also  the  cause  of  much  of  the  criminality ;  hut  this  is  not  the 
fact ;  such  crime  as  it  does  cause  is  comparatively  slight. 

There  is  another  great  evil  abounding  in  large  cities  that  has 
puzzled  good  thinking  men  for  hundreds  of  years — the  social  evil 
In  my  work  I  have  naturally  had  occasion  to  study  this  question, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  most  baffling  of  all 
the  kinds  of  crime  with  which  the  law  has  to  deal ;  indeed,  so  baf- 
fling that  I  believe  it  cannot  be  exterminated.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  authorities,  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  a  certain  district  in  the  city ;  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  these  theories.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  kept  as  far 
from  the  public  view  as  possible ;  if  it  were  relegated  to  any 
particular  quarter  in  a  city,  it  would  simply  create  a  plague  spot, 
a  marked  place,  which  would  thus  be  given  a  dangerous  publicity 
and  made  a  blot  upon  the  community.  These  people  who  in- 
dulge in  sensational  crusades  against  the  social  evil  take  a  fearful 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  and,  far  from  accomplishing 
any  good,  they  do  an  untold  amount  of  harm.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  inexperienced ;  all  they  know  about  crime  and 
criminals  is  purely  theoretical.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  are 
nothing  less  than  fanatics.  They  drive  the  degraded  from  their 
own  haunts  and  force  them  to  hide  among  respectable  people, 
where  they  are  far  more  harmful  than  they  were  before,  because 
they  have  greater  opportunities  to  spread  vice.  Moreover, 
they  cause  to  be  disseminated  in  the  public  prints  the  most 
shameful  accounts  of  vice,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  injury.  Tampering  with  the  social  evil  is  a  very  ticklish  game. 
The  more  the  public  hears  about  it,  the  worse  for  the  public.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  law  and  of  the  police,  who  are  supposed  to 
aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  to  protect  the  public ;  in 
my  judgment,  therefore,  the  police  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate 
this  crime  must  take  particular  care  to  keep  it  as  far  from  public 
notice  as  possible. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
a  very  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  the  protection  of  cities 
against  crime.  The  law  is  more  effectually  enforced  than  it  ever 
has  been  before,  and  the  methods  of  prevention  and  detection 
have   become  much  more  skilful  and  effective.      Extradition 
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treaties  have  now  been  made  by  the  United  States  with  nearly  all 
the  other  conntries  in  the  worlds  and  it  is  therefore  most  difficult 
for  a  criminal  to  elude  justice.  It  must  be  confessed  that  under 
our  system  of  government  any  system  of  police  must  be  more  or 
less  handicapped.  For  example,  in  European  countries,  a  crimi- 
nal may  be  arrested  and  held  by  the  authorities  for  a  time  in 
secret.  In  this  country,  however,  such  a  course  of  procedui*e 
would  be  impossible.  A  prisoner  is  brought  into  court  the  very 
day  of  his  arrest  or  the  day  after.  This  method  of  dealing  with 
those  who  are  accused  of  criminality  has  its  advantage  for  the 
accused,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  measure  of  justice  in  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  often  handicaps  the  police  in  the  detection  of 
crime  and  of  its  perpetrators,  for  secrecy  is  an  important  element 
in  this  work. 

The  publicity  given  to  crime  by  our  newspapers  is  also  a 
frequent  obstacle  to  the  detection  of  it ;  yet  the  pax>ers,  of 
course,  render  an  incalculable  amount  of  assistance  in  the  ferret- 
ing  out  of  malefactors  in  a  great  many  cases.  Publication  is  a 
warning  to  criminals ;  but  it  is,  besides,  an  appeal  to  the  country 
for  aid  in  detecting  them.  As  soon  as  a  criminal's  description 
is  given  in  the  newspapers,  thousands  of  people  are  on  the  watch 
for  him.  Consequently,  at  the  present  time,  the  means  of  de- 
tection of  crime  and  of  bringing  its  perpetrators  to  justice  are 
remarkable.  But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  detection  is 
only  a  secondary  consideration  ;  those  improvements  in  the  police 
system  are  most  important  which  are  in  the  direction  of  prevent- 
ing crime ;  and  the  more  our  reformers  work  in  this  direction 
the  more  practical  will  the  results  of  their  efforts  be  and  the  more 
beneficial  to  the  community. 

Thokas  Bybkes. 
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BY   MARK  TWAIN. 


I  HAYB  commifcted  sins,  of  coarse ;  bat  I  have  not  oommitted 
enough  of  them  to  entitle  me  to  the  punishment  of  reduction  to 
the  bread  and  water  of  ordinary  literature  during  six  years  when 
I  might  have  been  living  on  the  fat  diet  spread  for  the  righteous 
in  Professor  Dowden^s  Life  of  Shelley,  if  I  had  been  justly  dealt 
with. 

During  these  six  years  I  have  been  living  a  life  of  peaceful 
ignorance.  I  was  not  aware  that  Shelle/s  first  wife  was  unfaith* 
f  ul  to  him  and  that  that  was  why  he  deserted  her  and  wiped  the 
stain  from  his  sensitive  honor  by  entering  into  soiled  relations  with 
Godwin's  young  daughter.  This  was  all  new  to  me  when  I  heard 
it  lately  and  was  told  that  the  proofs  of  it  were  in  this  book,  and 
that  this  book's  verdict  is  accepted  in  the  girls'  colleges  of 
America  and  its  view  taught  in  their  literary  classes. 

In  each  of  these  six  years  multitudes  of  young  people  in  our 
country  have  arrived  at  the  Shelley-reading  age.  Are  these  six 
multitudes  unacquainted  with  this  life  of  Shelley  ?  Perhaps  they 
are ;  indeed  one  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  great  bulk  of  them 
ara  To  these,  then,  I  address  myself,  in  the  hope  that  some  ac- 
count of  this  romantic  historical  fable  and  the  fabulist's  manner 
of  constructing  and  adorning  it  may  interest  them. 

First,  as,  to  its  literary  style.  Our  negroes  in  America  have 
several  ways  of  entertaining  themselves  which  are  not  found  among 
the  whites  anywhere.  Among  these  inventions  of  theirs  is  one 
which  is  particularly  popular  with  them.  It  is  a  competition  in 
elegant  deportment.  They  hire  a  hall  and  bank  the  spectators' 
seats  in  rising  tiers  along  the  two  sides,  leaving  all  the  middle 
stretch  of  the  floor  free.     A  cake  is  provided  as  a  prize  for  the 
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winner  in  the  competition,  and  a  bench  of  experts  in  deportment 
ie  appointed  to  award  it.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  fifty 
contestants,  male  and  female,  and  five  hundred  spectators.  One  at 
a  time  the  contestants  enter,  clothed  regardless  of  expense  in  what 
each  considers  the  perfection  of  style  and  taste,  and  walk  down 
the  vacant  central  space  and  back  again  with  that  multitude  of 
critical  eyes  on  them.  All  that  the  competitor  knows  of  fine  airs 
and  graces  he  throws  into  his  carriage,  all  that  he  knows  of  seduc- 
tive expression  he  throws  into  his  countenance.  Ho  may  use  all 
the  helps  he  can  devise  :  watch-chain  to  twirl  with  his  fingers, 
cane  to  do  graceful  things  with,  snowy  handkerchief  to  flourish 
and  get  artful  effects  out  of,  shiny  new  stovepipe  hat  to  assist  in 
his  courtly  bows ;  and  the  colored  lady  may  have  a  fan  to  work 
up  her  effects  with,  and  smile  over  and  blush  behind,  and  she  may 
add  other  helps,  according  to  her  judgment.  When  the  review  by 
individual  detail  is  over,  a  grand  review  of  all  the  contestants  in 
procession  follows,  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  and  all  the  bowings 
and  smirkings  on  exhibition  at  once,  and  this  enables  the  bench 
of  experts  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons  and  arrive  at  a  ver- 
dict. The  successful  competitor  gets  the  prize  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  and  an  abundance  of  applause  and  envy  along 
with  it.  The  negroes  have  a  name  for  this  grave  deportment- 
tournament  ;  a  name  taken  from  the  prize  contended  for.  They 
call  it  a  Cake- Walk. 

This  Shelley  biography  is  a  literary  cake-walk.  The  ordinary 
forms  of  speech  are  absent  from  it.  All  the  pages,  all  the  para- 
graphs, walk  by  sedately,  elegantly,  not  to  say  miucingly,  in  their 
Sunday-best,  shiny  and  sleek,  perfumed,  and  with  boutonnUres 
in  their  buttonholes ;  it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  chance  sentence  that 
has  forgotten  to  dress.  If  the  book  wishes  to  tell  us  that  Mary 
Godwin,  child  of  sixteen,  had  known  afflictions,  the  fact  saunters 
forth  in  this  nobby  outfit :  *'  Mary  was  herself  not  unlearned  in 
the  lore  of  pain  '* — meaning  by  that  that  she  had  not  always  trav- 
elled on  asphalt ;  or,  as  some  authorities  would  frame  it,  that  she 
had  '*been  there  herself,"  a  form  which,  while  preferable  to  the 
book's  form,  is  still  not  to  be  recommended.  If  the  book  wishes 
to  tell  us  that  Harriet  Shelley  hired  a  wet-nurse,  that  common- 
place fact  gets  turned  into  a  dancing-master,  who  does  his  pro- 
fessional bow  before  us  in  pumps  and  knee-breeches,  with  his 
fiddle  under  one  arm  and  his  crush-hat  under  the  other,  thus : 
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'^  The  beauty  of  Harriet's  motherly  relation  to  her  babe 
marred  in  Shelle/s  eyes  by  the  introdaotion  into  his  honse  of  ft 
hireling  nurse  to  whom  was  delegated  the  mother's  tenderesfc 
office/' 

This  is  perhaps  the  strangest  book  that  has  seen  the  light  sinoa 
Frankenstein.  Indeed  it  is  a  Frankenstein  itself ;  aFrankenstmn 
with  the  original  infirmity  supplemented  by  a  new  one  ;  a  Frank- 
enstein with  the  reasoning  faculty  wanting.  Yet  it  belioTes  it 
can  reason^  and  is  always  trying.  It  is  not  content  to  leare  a 
mountain  of  fact  standing  in  the  clear  sunshine,  where  the  sim- 
plest reader  can  perceive  its  form,  its  details,  and  its  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  landscape,  but  thinks  it  must  help  him  examine  it 
and  understand  it ;  so  its  drifting  mind  settles  upon  it  with  that 
intent,  but  always  with  one  and  the  same  result:  there  is  a 
change  of  temperature  and  the  mountain  is  hid  in  a  fog.  Every 
time  it  sets  up  a  premise  and  starts  to  reason  from  it,  there  is  a 
surprise  in  store  for  the  reader.  It  is  strangely  near-sighted, 
cross-eyed,  and  purblind.  Sometimes  when  a  mastodon  walks 
across  the  field  of  its  vision  it  takes  it  for  a  rat ;  at  other  times  it' 
does  not  see  it  at  all. 

The  materials  of  this  biographical  fable  are  facts,  rumors,  anr 
poetry.     They  are  connected  together  and  harmonized  by  the  he^ 
of  suggestion,  conjecture,   innuendo,  perversion,  and  scmi-sr 
pression. 

The  fable  has  a  distinct  object  in  view,  but  this  object  is  s 
acknowledged  in  set  words.      Percy   Bysshe    Shelley  has   dr 
something  which  in  the  case  of  other  men  is  called  a  grave  crir 
it  must  be  shown  that  in  his  case  it  is  not  that,  because  he 
not  think  as  other  men  do  about  these  things. 

Onght  not  that  to  be  enough,  if  the  fabulist  is  serious  ? 
ing  proved  that  a  crime  is  not  a  crime,  was  it  worth  while 
on  and  fasten  the  responsibility  of  a  crime  which  was  not 
upon  somebody  else  ?    What  is  the  use  of  hunting  i 
holding  to  bitter  account  people  who  are  responsible 
people's  innocent  acts  ? 

Still,  the  fabulist  thinks  it  a  good  idea  to  do  that 
view  Shelley's  first  wife,  Harriet,  free  of  all  ofiEence  af 
have  historical  facts  for  guidance,   must    be  held  ur 
responsible  for  her  husband's  innocent  act  in  desert 
taking  up  with  another  woman. 
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Any  one  will  suspect  that  this  task  has  its  difflonlties.  Any- 
one will  divine  that  nice  work  is  necessary  here,  cautions  work, 
wily  work,  and  that  there  is  entertainment  to  be  had  in  watching 
the  magician  do  it.  There  is  indeed  entertainment  in  watching 
him.  He  arranges  his  facts,  his  rumors,  and  his  poems  on  his 
table  in  f uU  yiew  of  the  house,  and  shows  you  that  eyerything  is 
there— no  deception,  eyerything  fair  and  aboyeboard.  And  this 
is  apparently  true,  yet  there  is  a  defect,  for  some  of  his  best  stock 
is  hid  in  an  appendix-basket  behind  the  door,  and  you  do  not 
come  upon  it  until  the  exhibition  is  oyer  and  the  enchantment  of 
your  mind  accomplished — as  the  magician  thinks. 

There  is  an  insistent  atmosphere  of  candor  and  fairness  about 
this  book  which  is  engaging  at  first,  then  a  little  burdensome, 
then  a  trifle  fatiguing,  then  progressively  suspicious,  annoying, 
irritating,  and  oppressive.  It  takes  one  some  little  time  to  find 
out  that  phrases  which  seem  intended  to  guide  the  reader  aright 
are  there  to  mislead  him ;  that  phrases  which  seem  intended  to 
throw  light  are  there  to  throw  darkness ;  that  phrases  which 
seem  intended  to  interpret  a  fact  are  there  to  misinterpret  it ; 
that  phrases  which  seem  intended  to  forestall  prejudice  are  there 
to  create  it ;  that  phrases  which  seem  antidotes  are  poisons  in 
disguise.  The  naked  facts  arrayed  in  the  book  establish  Shelley's 
guilt  in  that  one  episode  which  disfigures  his  otherwise  superla- 
tively lofty  and  beautiful  life,  but  the  historian's  careful  and 
methodical  misinterpretation  of  them  transfers  the  responsibility 
to  the  wife's  shoulders — as  he  persuades  himself.  The  few 
meagre  facts  of  Harriet  Shelley's  life,  as  furnished  by  the  book, 
acquit  her  of  offence,  but  by  calling  in  the  forbidden  helps  of 
rumor,  gossip,  conjecture,  insinuation,  and  innuendo,  he  de- 
stroys her  character  and  rehabilitates  Shelley's — as  he  believes. 
And  in  truth  his  unheroic  work  has  not  been  barren  of  the  results 
he  aimed  at ;  as  witness  the  assertion  made  to  me  that  girls'  in 
the  colleges  of  America  are  taught  that  Harriet  Shelley  put  a 
stain  upon  her  husband's  honor,  and  that  that  was  what  stung  him 
into  repurifying  himself  by  deserting  her  and  his  child  and  enter- 
ing into  scandalous  relations  with  a  schoolgirl  acquaintance  of 
his. 

If  that  assertion  is  true,  they  probably  use  a  reduction  of  this 
work  in  those  colleges,  maybe  only  a  sketch  outlined  from  it. 
Such  a  thing  as  that  could  be  harmful  and  misleading.     They 
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ought  to  cast  it  out  and  pak  the  whole  book  in  its  place.    It 
woald  not  deoeive.    It  would  not  deceive  the  janitor. 

All  of  this  book  ia  interesting  on  account  of  the  sorcerer's 
methods  and  the  attractiveness  of  some  of  his  characters  and 
the  repnlsiveness  of  the  rest,  bnt  no  part  of  it  is  so  much  so  as 
are  the  chapters  wherein  he  tries  to  think  he  thinks  he  sets  forth 
the  causes  which  led  to  Shelley's  desertion  of  his  wife  in  1814. 

Harriet  Westbrook  was  a  schoolgirl  sixteen  years  old.     Shel- 
ley was  teeming  with  advanced  thought.    He  believed  that  Ohris- 
tianity  was  a  degrading  and  selfish  superstition,  and  he  had  a  deep 
and  sincere  desire  to  rescue  one  of  his  sisters  from  it.    Harriet 
was  impressed  by  his  various  philosophies  and  looked  upon  him 
as  an  intellectual  wonder — which  indeed  he  was.     He  had  an  idea 
that  she  could  give  him  valuable  help  in  his  scheme  regarding 
his  sister;  therefore  he  asked  her  to  correspond  with  him.    She 
was  quite  willing.     Shelley  was  not  thinking  of  love,  for  he  was 
jnst  getting  over  a  passion  for  his  cousin,  Harriet  Orove,  and  jus' 
getting  well  steeped  in  one  for  Miss  Hitohener,  a  school-teaohe 
What  might  happen  to  Harriet  Westbrook  before  the  letter- writi 
was  ended,  did  not  enter  his  mind.    Yet  an  older  person  cc 
have  made  a  good  guess  at  it,  for  in  person  Shelley  was  as  be 
fill  as  an  angel,  he  was  frank,  sweet,  winning,  unassuming, 
so  rich  in  unselfishnesses,  generosities,  and  magnanimities  thi 
made  his  whole  generation  seem  poor  in  these  great  qualiti 
comparison.    Besides,  he  was  in  distress.    His  college  had  e? 
him  for  writing  an  atheistical  pamphlet  and  afflicting  the  r 
heads  of  the  univerHity  with  it,  his  rich  father  and  grar 
had  closed  their  purses  against  him,  his  friends  were  cold, 
si^rily,  Harriet  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and  so  deeply,  indc 
there  was  no  way  for  Shelley  to  save  her  from  suicide  but 
her.     He  believed  himself  to  blame  for  this  state  of  thi' 
marriage  took  place.     He  was  pretty  fairly  in  love  wi^ 
although  he  loved  Miss  Hitchener  better.  He  wrote  ar 
the  case  to  Miss  Hitchener  after  the  wedding,  and  ) 
have  been  franker  or  more  naive  and  less  stirred 
circumstance  if  the  matter  in  issue  had  been  a  comi 
action  involving  thirty-five  dollars. 

Shelley  was  nineteen.    Ho  was  not  a  youth,  buf 
had  never  had  any  youth.     Ho  was  an  erratic  and 
during  eighteen  years,  then  he  stepped  into  n 
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steps  over  a  doorsill.  He  was  curiously  mature  at  nineteen  in 
his  ability  to  do  independent  thinking  on  the  deep  questions 
of  life  and  to  arrive  at  sharply  definite  decisions  regarding 
them,  and  stick  to  them — stick  to  them  and  stand  by  them 
at  cost  of  bread,  friendships,  esteem,  respect  and  approbation. 

For  the  sake  of  his  opinions  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  these 
valuable  things,  and  did  sacrifice  them ;  and  went  on  do- 
ing it,  too,  when  he  could  at  any  moment  have  made  himself 
rich  and  supplied  himself  with  friends  and  esteem  by  compro- 
mising with  his  father,  at  the  moderate  expense  of  throwing 
overboard  one  or  two  indifferent  details  of  his  cargo  of  prin- 
ciples. 

He  and  Harriet  eloped  to  Scotland  and  got  married.  They  took 
lodgings  in  Edinburgh  of  a  sort  answerable  to  their  purse,  which 
was  about  empty,  and  there  their  life  was  a  happy  one  and  grew 
daily  more  so.  They  had  only  themselves  for  company,  but  they 
needed  no  additions  to  it.  They  were  as  cosey  and  contented  as 
birds  in  a  nest.  Harriet  sang  evenings  or  read  aloud;  also  she  studied 
and  tried  to  improve  her  mind,  her  husband  instructing  her  in 
Latin.  She  was  very  beautiful,  she  was  modest,  quiet,  genuine, 
and,  according  to  her  husband's  testimony,  she  had  no  fine  lady 
airs  or  aspirations  about  her.  In  Matthew  Arnold's  judgment, 
she  was  "a  pleasing  figure. '^ 

The  pair  remained  five  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  took 
lodgings  in  York,  where  Shelley's  college  mate,  Hogg,  lived. 
Shelley  presently  ran  down  to  London,  and  Hogg  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  love  to  the  young  wife.  She  repulsed  him,  and 
reported  the  fact  to  her  husband  when  he  got  back.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  Shelley  did  not  copy  this  creditable  conduct  of  hers 
some  time  or  other  when  under  temptation,  so  that  we  might 
have  seen  the  author  of  his  biography  hang  the  miracle  in  the 
skies  and  squirt  rainbows  at  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  marriage^the  most  trying  year 
for  any  young  couple,  for  then  the  mutual  failings  are  coming 
one  by  one  to  light,  and  the  necessary  adjustments  are  being 
made  in  pain  and  tribulation — Shelley  was  able  to  recognize  that 
his  marriage  venture  had  been  a  safe  one.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
love  for  his  wife  had  begun  in  a  rather  shallow  way  and  with  not 
much  force,  but  now  it  was  become  deep  and  strong,  which 
entitles  his  wife  to  a  broad  credit  mark,  one  may  admit.  H9 
JOU  CLIX.— KO.  46»,  § 
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addresses  a  long  and  loving  poem  to  her^  in  which  both  passion 
and  worship  appear : 

ExhibUA. 

Otlioa 
Whose  dear  love  gleamed  upon  the  gloomy  i>ath 
Which  this  looe  spirit  traveled. 

•  ■•••• 

•    .    •    wilt  thoa  not  tarn 
Those  spirit-heaming  eyes  and  look  on  me, 
Until  I  be  assured  that  Earth  is  Heaven 
And  Heaven  is  Earth  f 

•  ••«•• 
Harriet  I  let  death  all  mortal  ties  dissolve, 
Bat  oars  shall  not  be  mortaL 

Shelley  also  wrote  a  sonnet  to  her  in  August  of  this  same  year 
in  celebration  of  her  birthday  : 

ExhibU  B. 
Ever  as  now  with  Love  and  Virtoe's  nlow 
May  thy  on  withering  soul  not  cease  to  bam, 
StlU  may  thine  heart  with  those  pare  thoagfats  o*erflow 
Which  force  from  mine  sach  quick  and  warm  return. 

Was  the  girl  of  seventeen  glad  and  proud  and  happy  P  We 
may  conjecture  that  she  was. 

That  was  the  year  1812.  Another  year  passed — still  happily, 
stiH  successfully—a  child  was  bom  in  June,  1813,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, three  months  later,  Shelley  addresses  a  poem  to  this  child, 
lanthe,  in  which  he  points  out  just  when  the  little  creature  is 
most  particularly  dear  to  him : 

ExhibU  C. 
Dearest  when  most  thy  tender  traits  express 
The  image  of  thy  mother's  loveliness. 

Of  to  this  point  the  fabulist  counsel  for  Shelley  and  prosecutor 
of  his  young  wife  has  had  easy  sailing,  but  now  his  trouble  begins, 
for  Shelley  is  getting  ready  to  make  some  unpleasant  history  for 
himself,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  blame  of  it  on  the  wife. 

Shelley  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  charming  gray-haired, 
young-hearted  Mrs.  Boinville,  whose  face  '*  retained  a  certain 
youthful  beauty  *';  she  lived  at  Bracknell,  and  had  a  young 
daughter  named  Cornelia  Turner,  who  was  equipped  with  many 
fascinations.  Apparently  these  people  were  sufficiently  senti- 
mental.    Hogg  says  of  Mrs.  Boinville: 

**  The  greater  part  of  her  associates  were  odious.    I  generaUy  found 
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there  two  or  three  eentimental  700111^  batchers,  an  eminently  philoeophioal 
tinker,  and  several  very  onsoi^ticated  medical  practitioners  or  medical 
students,  all  of  low  origin  and  vnlgar  and  offensiye  manners.  They  sighed, 
turned  up  their  eyes,  retailed  phUosophy,  such  as  it  was,"  etc. 

Shelley  moved  to  Bracknell,  July  27  (this  is  still  1813),  pur- 
posely to  be  near  this  unwholesome  prairie-dogs'  nest.  The  fabu- 
list says :  ''  It  was  the  entrance  into  a  world  more  amiable  and 
exquisite  than  he  had  yet  known/' 

**  In  this  acquaintance  the  attraction  was  mutual'' — and  pres- 
ently it  grew  to  be  very  mutual  indeed,  between  Shelley  and  Cor- 
nelia Turner,  when  they  got  to  studying  the  Italian  poets  to- 
gether. Shelley,  "  responding  like  a  tremulous  instrument  to 
every  breath  of  passion  or  of  sentiment,"  had  his  chance  here.  It 
took  only  four  days  for  Cornelia's  attractions  to  begin  to  dim 
Harriet's.  Shelley  arrived  on  the  27th  ol  July;  on  the  81st  he 
wrote  a  sonnet  to  Harriet  in  which  **  one  detects  already  the 
little  rift  in  the  lover *s  lute  which  had  seemed  to  be  healed  or 
never  to  have  gaped  at  all,  when  the  later  and  happier  sonnet  to 
lanthe  was  written  " — in  September,  we  remember  : 

ExhibU  D. 

EVXNINO.     TO  HABBIST. 

O  thou  bright  Sun  I  Beneath  the  dark  blue  line 

Of  western  distance  that  sublime  descendest, 

And,  gleaming  lovelier  as  thy  beams  decline. 

Thy  million  hues  to  every  vapor  lendest. 

And  over  cobweb,  lawn,  and  grove,  and  stream 

Sheddest  the  liquid  magic  of  thy  light. 

Till  calm  Barth,  with  the  parting  splendor  bright. 

Shows  like  the  vision  of  a  beauteous  dream ; 

What  gaser  now  with  astronomic  eye 

Could  coldly  count  the  spots  within  thy  sphere  t 

Such  were  thy  lover,  Harriet,  could  he  fly 

The  thoughts  of  all  Uiat  makes  his  passion  dear. 

And  turning  senseless  from  thy  warm  caress 

Pick  flaws  in  our  dose-woven  happiness. 

I  cannot  find  the  ^^rift";  still  it  may  be  there.  What  the 
poem  seems  to  say,  is,  that  a  person  would  be  coldly  ungrateful 
who  could  consent  to  count  and  consider  little  spots  and  flaws  in 
such  a  warm,  great,  satisfying  sun  as  Harriet  is.  It  is  a  '^  little 
rift  which  had  seemed  to  be  healed,  or  never  to  have  gaped  at  all." 
That  is,  '•  one  detects*'  a  little  rift  which  perhaps  had  never  ex- 
isted. How  does  one  do  that  ?  How  does  one  see  the  invisible  ? 
It  is  the  fabulist's  secret ;  he  knows  how  to  detect  what  does  not 
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exists  he  knows  how  to  see  what  is  not  seeable ;  it  is  his  gift,  and 
he  works  it  many  a  time  to  poor  dead  Harriet  Shelley's  deep 
damage. 

"  As  yet,  however,  if  there  was  a  speck  npon  Shelley's  happi- 
ness it  was  no  more  than  a  speck  '^ — meaning  the  one  which  one 
detects  where  *'  it  may  never  have  gaped  at  all  ** — "  nor  had 
Harriet  cause  for  discontent/' 

Shelley's  Latin  instructions  to  his  wife  had  ceased.  "  From  a 
teacher  he  had  now  become  a  pupil."  Mrs,  Boinville  and  her 
young  married  daughter  Cornelia  were  teaching  him  Italian 
poetry  ;  a  fact  which  warns  one  to  receive  with  some  caution 
that  other  statement  that  Harriet  had  no  '^  cause  for  discontent." 

Shelley  had  stopped  instructing  Harriet  in  Latin,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  biographer  thinks  that  the  busy  life  in  London 
some  time  back,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  baby,  account  for  this. 
These  were  hindrances,  but  were  there  no  others  ?  He  is  always 
overlooking  a  detail  here  and  there  that  might  be  valuable  in 
helping  us  understaud  a  situation.  For  instance,  when  a  man 
has  been  hard  at  work  at  the  Italian  poets  with  a  pretty  woman, 
hour  after  hour,  and  responding  like  a  tremulous  instrument  to 
every  breath  of  passion  or  of  sentiment  in  the  meantime,  that 
man  is  dog-tired  when  he  gets  home,  and  he  can't  teach  his  wife 
Latin ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  submitted  to  having  Mrs.  Boinville 
pushed  upon  us  as  ostensibly  concerned  in  these  Italian  lessons, 
but  the  biographer  drops  her  now,  of  his  own  accord.  ^  Cornelia 
'^ perhaps"  is  sole  teacher.  Hogg  says  she  was  a  prey  to  a  kind 
of  sweet  melancholy,  arising  from  causes  purely  imaginary  ;  she 
required  consolation,  and  found  it  in  Petrarch.  He  also  says, 
^'  Bysshe  entered  at  once  fully  into  her  views  and  caught  the  soft 
infection,  breathing  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  melancholy,  as 
every  true  poet  ought." 

Then  the  author  of  the  book  interlards  a  most  stately  and  fin 
compliment  to  Cornelia,  furnished  by  a  man  of  approved  judg 
ment  who  knew  her  well  *'  in  later  years."    It  is  a  very  goo 
compliment  indeed,  and  she  no  doubt  deserved  it  in  her  '*  la^ 
years,"  when  she  had  for  generations  ceased  to  be  sentimer 
and  lackadaisical,  and  was  no  longer  engaged  in  enchan 
young  husbands  and  sowing  sorrow  for  young  wives.    But  wl 
that  compliment  to  that  old  gentlewoman  intruded  there  ? 
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to  make  the  reader  belieye  she  was  well-ohoseii  and  safe  society 
for  a  young,  sentimental  husband  ?  The  biographer's  device 
was  not  well  planned.  That  old  person  was  not  present — ^it  was 
her  other  self  that  was  there,  her  young,  sentimental,  melancholy, 
warm-blooded  self,  in  those  early  sweet  times  before  antiquity 
had  cooled  her  off  and  mossed  her  back. 

•*In  choosing  for  friends  such  women  as  Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs. 
Boinville  and  Cornelia  Turner,  Shelley  gave  good  proof  of  his 
insight  and  discrimination.''  That  is  the  fabulist's  opinion — 
Harriet  Shellejr's  is  not  reported. 

Early  in  August,  Shelley  was  in  London  trying  to  raise  money. 
In  September  he  wrote  the  poom  to  the  baby,  already  quoted 
from.  In  the  first  week  of  October  Shelley  and  family  went  to 
Warwick;  then  to  Edinburgh,  arriving  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

"  Harriet  was  happy."  Why  ?  The  author  furnishes  a  reason, 
but  hides  from  us  whether  it  is  history  or  conjecture  ;  it  is 
because  *^  the  babe  had  borne  the  journey  well"  It  has  all  the 
aspect  of  one  of  his  artful  devices — flung  in  in  his  favorite  casual 
way — the  way  he  has  when  he  wants  to  draw  one's  attention  away 
from  an  obvious  thing  and  amuse  it  with  some  trifle  that  is  less 
obvious  but  more  useful — in  a  history  like  this.  The  obvious 
thing  is,  that  Harriet  was  happy  because  there  was  much  terri- 
tory between  her  husband  and  Oornelia  Turner  now ;  and  because 
the  perilous  Italian  lessons  were  taking  a  rest ;  and  because,  if 
there  chanced  to  be  any  respondings  like  a  tremulous  instrument 
to  every  breath  of  passion  or  of  sentiment  in  stock  in  these  days, 
she  might  hope  to  get  a  shaie  of  them  herself  ;  and  because,  with 
her  husband  liberated,  now,  from  the  fetid  fascinations  of  that 
sentimental  retreat  so  pitilessly  described  by  Hogg,  who  also 
dubbed  it  "  Shelley's  paradise  "  later,  she  might  hope  to  persuade 
him  to  stay  away  from  it  permanently ;  and  because  she  might 
also  hope  that  his  brain  would  cool,  now,  and  his  heart  become 
healthy,  and  both  brain  and  heart  consider  the  situation  and 
resolve  that  it  would  be  a  right  and  manly  thing  to  stand  by  this 
girl-wife  and  her  child  and  see  that  they  were  honorably  dealt 
with,  and  cherished  and  protected  and  loved  by  the  man  that  had 
promised  these  things,  and  so  be  made  happy  and  kept  so.  And 
because,  also — may  we  conjecture  this  ? — we  may  hope  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  up  our  cozy  Latin  lessons  again,  that  used  to 
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be  80  pleasant  and  brought  us  so  near  together — bo  near,  indeed, 
that  often  onr  heads  touched,  just  as  heads  do  over  Italian 
lessons ;  and  our  hands  met  in  casual  and  unintentional,  but  still 
most  delicious  and  thrilling  little  contacts  and  momentary  clasps, 
just  as  they  inevitably  do  over  Italian  lessons.  Suppose  one 
should  say  to  any  young  wife  :  ''  I  find  that  your  husband  is  por- 
ing over  the  Italian  poets  and  being  instructed  in  the  beautiful 
Italian  language  by  the  lovely  Cornelia  Bobinson  " — would  that 
cozy  picture  fail  to  rise  before  her  mind  P  would  its  possibilities 
fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  herP  would  there  be  a  pang 
in  her  heart  and  a  blush  on  her  face  ?  or,  on  the  contrary,  would 
the  remark  give  her  pleasure,  make  her  joyous  and  gay  P  Why, 
one  needs  only  to  make  the  experiment— the  result  will  not  be 
uncertain. 

However,  we  learn — ^by  authority  of  deeply-reasoned  and  search- 
ing conjecture— that  the  baby  bore  the  journey  well,  and  that 
that  was  why  the  young  wife  was  happy.  That  accounts  for  two 
per  cent,  of  the  happiness,  but  it  was  not  right  to  imply  that  it 
accounted  for  the  other  ninety-eight  also. 

Peacock,  a  scholar,  poet,  and  friend  of  the  Shelleys,  was 
of  their  party  when  they  went  away.  He  used  to  laugh  at  the 
Boinville  menagerie  and  "  was  not  a  favorite.**  One  of  the  Boin- 
ville  group,  writing  to  Hogg,  said,  '^  The  Shelleys  have  made  an 
addition  to  their  party  in  the  person  of  a  cold  scholar,  who,  I 
think,  has  neither  taste  nor  feeling.  This,  Shelley  will  perceive 
sooner  or  later,  for  his  warm  nature  craves  sympathy.**  True, 
and  Shelley  will  fight  his  way  back  there  to  get  it — there  will  be 
no  way  to  head  him  ofF. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  it  was  necessary  for  Shelley 
to  pay  a  business  visit  to  London,  and  he  conceived  the  project 
of  leaving  Harriet  and  the  baby  in  Edinburgh  with  Harriet* 
sister,  Eliza  Westbrook,  a  sensible,  practical  maiden  lady  aboT 
thirty  years  old,  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  with  1 
family  since  the  marriage.     She  was  an  estimable  woman,  a 
Shelley  had  had  reason  to  like  her,  and  did  like   her ;  but  al/ 
about  this   time    his   feeling  toward    her  changed.      Par' 
Shelley's  plan,  as  he  wrote  Hogg,  was  to  spend  his  London  ' 
iags  with  the  Newtons — members  of  the  Boinville  Hys^ 
Society.     But,  alas,  when  he  arrived  early  in   Decembei 
pleasant  game  was  partially  blocked,  for  Eliza  and  the 
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arrived  with  him.  We  are  left  destitute  of  conjectures  at  this 
point  by  the  biographer,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  supply  one.  I  chance 
the  conjecture  that  it  was  Eliza  who  interfered  with  that  game.  I 
think  she  tried  to  do  what  she  could  toward  modifying  the  Boin- 
ville  connection,  in  the  interest  of  her  young  sister's  peace  and 
honor. 

If  it  was  she  who  blocked  that  game,  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  block  the  next  one.  Before  the  month  and  year  were 
out — no  date  given,  let  ns  call  it  Christmas — Shelley  and  family 
were  nested  in  a  furnished  house  in  Windsor,  '*  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Boinvilles  " — these  decoys  still  residing  at  Brack- 
nell. 

What  we  need,  now,  is  a  misleading  conjecture.     We  get  it 

with  characteristic  promptness  and  depravity  : 

*'  Bat  Prince  Athaaase  foond  not  the  a^ed  Zonoras,  the  friend  of  his 
lx>jhood,  in  any  wanderings  to  Windsor.  Dr.  Lind  had  died  a  year  since, 
and  with  his  death  Windsor  mimt  have  lost,  for  Shelley,  its  chief  attraction.** 

Still,  not  to  mention  Shelley's  wife,  there  was  Bracknell,  at 
any  rate.  While  Bracknell  remains,  all  solace  is  not  lost.  Shelley 
is  represented  by  this  biographer  as  doing  a  great  many  careless 
things,  but  to  my  mind  this  hiring  a  furnished  house  for  three 
months  in  order  to  be  with  a  man  who  has  been  dead  a  year,  is 
the  carelessest  of  them  all.  One  feels  for  him — that  is  but  nat- 
ural, and  does  us  honor  besides — ^yet  one  is  vexed,  for  all  that. 
He  could  have  written  and  asked  about  the  aged  Zonoras  before 
taking  the  house.  He  may  not  have  had  the  address,  but  that  is 
nothing — any  postman  would  know  the  aged  Zonoras  ;  a  dead 
postman  would  remember  a  name  like  that. 

And  yet,  why  throw  a  rag  like  this  to  us  ravening  wolves  ?  Is 
it  seriously  supposable  that  we  will  stop  to  chew  it  and  let  our 
prey  escape  ?  No,  we  are  getting  to  expect  this  kind  of  device, 
and  to  give  it  merely  a  sniff  for  certainty^s  sake  and  then  walk 
around  it  and  leave  it  lying.  Shelley  was  not  after  the  aged  Zo- 
noras; he  was  pointed  for  Cornelia  and  the  Italian  lessons,  for  his 
warm  nature  was  craving  sympathy. 

Maek  Twain. 

(TO  BB  OONTINUED.) 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  MEXICO. 

It  will  not  sarprise  observers  of  Mexican  affairs  to  find  that  Agmtla 
de  Iturbide,  the  adopted  heir  of  the  ill-fated  Maximilian,  complains  of  the 
"evil  that  has  accrued  to  the  Latin  republics  of  America  from  the  frenxy  of 
their  radical  politicians  for  blind  imitation  of  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States."  This  statement  which  he  makes  in  the  June  number  of  this  Bb- 
viEW,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  narrow,  retroRrade  policj  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  first  Iturbide,  who,  perhaps,  knowing  no  better,  tried  to  found 
an  empire  in  the  country  which  he  had  served  to  rescue  from  Spanish  mis- 
rule. Fortunately  the  Liberator  failed  in  that  attempt,  else  the  freedom  for 
which  Hidalgo  and  Morelos  died  might  have  profited  little  to  the  Mezlean 
people.  It  is  noteworthy  that  reactionary  parties  hide  their  sinister  pur- 
pose by  assailing  liberal  constitutions.  In  France.  Boulanger  concealed  hi« 
Orleanist  designs  by  demands  for  revision  of  the  constitution.  The  extreme 
French  radicals  who  would  overturn  the  conservative  republic  of  Thiers  and 
Camot  are  likewise  ardent  advocates  of  revision,  while  in  Spain  the  name 
of  Don  Carlos  is  associated  with  rank  toryism,  utterly  In  ooaflict  with  the 
liberal  principles  engrafted  on  the  constitution.  The  Mexican  people  love 
and  reverence  the  constitution  of  18^.  It  insures  peaceful  progress  so  far 
as  any  constitution  can  do  so.  So  long  as  it  is  the  supreme  law  no  emperor, 
king,  or  dictator  in  the  guise  of  president  can  exercise  authority  in  Mexico. 
It  represents  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Mexican  people,  sharpened  by 
long  years  of  strife  against  domestic  foes  and  foreign  invasion.  The  consti- 
tution of  18G7  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty-seven  years,  during  which  the 
country  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  dictatorships,  imperial  and  otherwise, 
as  well  as  a  period  of  peace,  that  allowed  the  people  to  scrutinise  the  merits 
of  the  supreme  law.  Under  it  the  republic  has  waxed  strong  and  enjoyed 
liberty  and  prosperity.  That  the  Mexican  people  cherish  the  republic  and 
ihe  supreme  law  which  serves  as  its  foundation  was  seen  in  their  heroic  re 
sistance  to  the  base  attempt  which  Napoleon  III.,  aided  by  Mexican  traiton 
made  to  establish  an  empire  on  the  ruins  ol  national  liberty.  The  Mexican 
contested  bravely  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  invaders  and  did  not  desLs' 
until  they  forced  thp  tricolor,  blasoned  anew,  as  it  was,  with  the  victories  r 
Sebastopol  and  Solferino,  to  retire  before  the  indignation  of  an  outrag 
people. 

Prince  Iturbide  assails  openly  and  by  implication  the  administration 
President  Diaz.  The  merits  of  that  administration  can  be  estimated  b( 
by  recalhng  the  condition  of  the  republic  in  1876,  when  the  victor  of  Pue' 
assumed  the  reins  of  power.     Mexico  was  then  the  Ishmael  of  natir 
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diplomatic  intercourse  was  denied  tlie  republic  by  Buropean  powers,  that 
had  shown  indecent  haste  in  recognizing  the  empire  which  Napoleon  III. 
had  promoted  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  French  army  aod  check  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  on  this  continent.  Even  Secretary  Bvarts 
withheld  the  hearty,  prompt  recognition  to  which  the  new  President 
was  fairly  entitled.  The  warm  regard  of  Greneral  Diaz  for  this  country,  and 
his  expressed  desire  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  term?  with  its  government 
and  people,  were  met  with  chilling  indifference  by  the  Hayes  administration, 
which  pressed  its  demands  with  a  persistency  that  might  have  rendered 
Shylock  green  with  envy.  The  financial  as  well  as  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  country  was  deplorable.  The  republic  was  without  credit  at  home 
or  abroad;  there  were  no  incorporated  banks  except  the  one  London  concern; 
silver  was  the  only  currency ;  no  bills  or  notes  were  in  circulation ;  the  rates 
of  domestic  exchange  were  excessive.  There  was  no  railroad  in  this  country 
of  783,000  square  miles  except  that  which  connected  the  City  of  Mexico  with 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  distance  of  283  miles.  At  the  capital  and  through- 
out the  interior  crime  was  rampant,  paralyzing  industry  and  repelling  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital.  In  brief,  Mexico  was  drifting  towards  abso- 
lute anarchy  ai.  fast  as  the  most  vicious  anarchist  could  desire. 

How  different  is  now  the  condition  of  the  sister  republic  1  Mexico  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  European  powers.  Her  ministers  are  treated, 
with  distinction  at  London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  at  Berlin  and  Madrid.  The 
misunderstandings  with  this  country  have  given  place  to  the  friendliest  in- 
tercourse, as  might  be  seen  by  the  splendid  display  of  Mexican  products 
at  the  World's  Fair.  The  public  credit  has  been  restored,  and  the  natioDal 
finances  have  been  put  in  good  order.  At  the  capital  are  the  National  Bank 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  f  20,000,000  (^000,000  paid  up);  the  London 
Bank,  whose  capital  is  $5,000,000  ($3,000,000  paid  up) ;  and  the  International 
and  Mortgage  Bank,  wich  like  capital  (f3,600,OUO  paid  up).  Banknotes  re- 
deemable in  coin  are  in  general  use,  facilitating  trade  and  reducing  the 
burdensome  rates  of  domestic  exchange.  Two  trunk  railroads  connect  the 
capital  with  the  Bio  Grande,  where  they  meet  the  American  system,  render- 
ing it  possible  to  make  the  Journey  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  New  York 
in  115  hours,  and  to  Chicago  iu  04  hours.  In  addition  to  these  trunk  lines 
Is  another,  which  connects  Darango  with  the  Texan  frontier  at  Eagle 
Pass.  Branch  lines  from  the  Mexican  Central  to  Guadalajara  and  Tampico 
open  up  extensive  regions  of  both  arable  and  mineral  land,  and  provide  the 
interior  with  ready  access  to  an  important  port,  much  nearer  to  the  United 
States  seaboard  than  Vera  Cruz.  This  remarkable  progress  In  railroad 
building,  fraught  with  great  benefits  to  mining,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures, has  been  supplemented  by  the  completion  of  another  railroad  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  as  well  as  by  the  construction  of  the  railroad  that 
extends  from  Puebla  to  Oazaca,  a  line  that  may  yet  form  part  of  the  conti- 
nental system  that  will  extend  from  Hudson's  Bay  toPataiconia. 

This  material  advancement  has  been  attended  with  social  and  industrial 
progress.  Order  reigns  throughout  the  republic.  The  Rio  Grande  border 
has  ceased  to  be  associated  with  disorder.  American  and  European  capital 
has  been  invested  freely  in  mines  and  manufactures.  Public  schools  have 
been  established  in  large  number,  while  hearty  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  all  researches  calculated  to  benefit  mining  and  agriculture. 

As  the  result  of  the  gratifying  progress  in  railroad  building  and  public 
Improvements,  the  domestic  and  foreign  trar^e  of  the  republic  has  increased 
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coDsiderablj.  Despite  the  depressing  influence  of  the  unstable  price  of 
silver,  the  annual  exports  and  imports  in  recent  years  are  largely  In  exoeis 
of  those  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  Diaz  rigime^  affording  aasuranoe 
that  when  a  reciprocitytreaty  is  negotiated  the  conuneroe  of  Mexico  with  this 
country  will  expand  rapidly.  This  mere  outline  of  what  has  been  done 
since  Genera]  Diajs  became  president  must  satisfy  impartial  observers  that 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  when  Prince  Iturbide  declares  that  '*  a 
general  feeling  of  impending  collapse  is  noticeable  throughout  the 
country.**   In  the  presence  of  such  growth  no  <*  collapse'*  is  possible. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Diai  riaime  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  to  exorcise  that  malign  spirit  which  would  gloat  over  a 
**  collapse,"  and  seek  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  by  c^nspiraoy 
and  armed  force.  Such  revolutionists  raised  in  that  school  as  remain  are 
now  old  in  years  and  have  lost  the  potent  influence  which  they  exercised 
formerly  in  state  and  national  affairs.  In  their  place  has  grown  up  a  genera- 
tion of  young  men,  educated  In  the  public  schools  and  trained  to  live  by 
honest  labor.  These  young  men  are  the  hope  of  Mexico.  They  possess  the 
martial  spirit  of  their  race,  but  they  are  firm  supporters  of  law  and  order. 
More  than  the  authority  of  any  executive  they  will  serve  to  keep  Mexico  in 
the  paths  of  peace  and  establish  a  healthy  state  of  public  opinion. 

Prince  Iturbide  sees  flt  to  denounce  the  financial  policy  of  the  present 
Mexican  Government.    There  was  a  time  when  the  Mexican  finances  were 
as  puzjEling  as  the  Scbleswig-Holstein  question.    They  are  no  longer  in- 
volved in  what  seemed  inextricable  confusion.    During  his  first  term  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  aided  by  mercantile  concerns,  conducted  the  government  without 
severe  financial  stress.    The  reforms  that  he  made  in  the  military  and  civil 
service  sufficed  to  make  the  receipts  and  expenses  measurably  correspond. 
The  average  annual  revenue  from  1867  to  1877  had  been  only  f  16,000.000, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  government  to  collect  more,  as  well  as  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  country.    But  when  the  blunders  and  wasteful- 
ness of  the  Gonzalez  administration  (1880-84),  combined  with  the  railroad 
subsidies,  had  depleted  the  treasury,  the  financial  situation  created  the 
gloomiest  forebodings.    President  Diaz,  who  had  been  re-elected  in  1884. 
met  the  emergency  with  his  customary  resolution.    With  the  full  con- 
currence of  Ck>ngress  he  consolidated  the  public  debt  and  effected  an  agree- 
ment with  the  British  bondholders  whereby  the  payment  of  interest  was 
resumed  on  the  securities  held  by  them,  amounting  to  about  $65,000,000. 
This  heroic  act  of  national  honesty  was  politic  as  well  as  just.    It  placed 
Mexico  on  good  terms  with  the  financial  world.  It  opened  to  her,  especially, 
the  exchanges  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.    It  is  said  that  even  Prince 
Bismarck  lent  the  sanction  of  his  sound  judgment  to  the  financial  aid  which 
the  German  bankers  gave  Mexico.    Mexican  enterprises  were  no  longe; 
banned  by  European  financiers.    Foreign  capital  was  invested  freely  i 
Mexican  companies.     Important  public  improvements  of  a  productiv 
character  were  initiated.    The  public  credit  improved  so  much  that  th 
treasury  was  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  temporary  loar 
with  the  National  Bank,  as  well  as  to  effect  abroad  a  loan  whereby  it  pt 
off  the  railroad  subsidies  that  formed  a  yexatious  lien  on  the  revenue  tr 
import  duties.    This  financial  revival  was  attended  by  the  developmer 
the  banking  system,  which  has  provided  the  country  with  a  sound  j 
currency,  redeemable  in  silver  coin  by  the  banks  themselves.    Prince 
bide  asserts  that  President  Diaz  has  "  burdened  Mexico  with  a  d 
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9200,000,000.**  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  the  value  of  that  delusive 
statement  may  be  estimated. 

These  finaocial  reforms,  of  course,  rendered  it  imperative  to  increase  the 
public  revenue.  This  was  an  arduous  task,  owing  to  the  comparative  pov- 
erty of  the  people,  and  to  the  stubborn  resistance  which  wealthy  landown- 
ers have  offered  to  all  forms  of  direct  taxation.  It  was  difficult  also  to  de- 
rive more  revenue  from  the  customs  without  crippling  the  foreign  trade  or 
retarding  tariff  reforms,  designed  to  promote  home  industry  without  im- 
pairing the  protection  which  it  received.  The  Mexican  Grovernment, 
assisted  by  a  patriotic  Congress,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  year 
1878-79  the  public  revenue  was  f  17,811,125  (silver),  whereof  f  10,464,677  was 
derived  from  customs,  and  f7,346,448  from  internal  taxation.  Eight  years 
later,  in  1886^,  the  revenue  was  $82,126,000,  whereof  customs  yielded  f  17,- 
268,000,  and  internal  taxation  f  14,868,000.  Thus  did  Mexico  bravely  under- 
take to  meet  her  public  engagements.  By  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  the 
treasury  defrayed  the  government  expenses  and  paid  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  with  a  sum  much  less  than  the  public  expenditures  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  were,  in  1892,  $32,389,389.23  in  gold  coin. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  which  Prince  Iturbide  makes  so 
glibly  that  President  Diaz  has  established  a  dictatorship.  His  retirement 
from  office  at  the  close  of  his  flist  term  will  satisfy  most  people  that  his 
heart  was  not  set  on  arbitrary  power.  He  respects  rigidly  the  national  con- 
stitution. He  has  not  encroached  on  the  authority  of  Congress  nor  on  the 
independence  of  the  Judiciary.  His  cabinet  ministers  have  included 
statesmen  of  high  character,  such  as  Romero,  Mariscal,  Romero- Rubio, 
and  Limantour.  Such  men  could  not  be  parties  to  a  dictatorship. 
They  belong  by  training  and  reputation  to  a  different  school.  That  Presi- 
dent Dias  is  now  serving  a  fourth  term  in  no  way  implies  danger  to  the 
republican  institutions  of  his  country.  Under  like  circumstances  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln  might  have  deemed  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  remain  in  office. 

The  general  stability  of  Mexico  is  secure.  The  discovery  of  coalfields 
in  the  north,  the  growth  of  the  ore  traffic  with  the  United  States,  the  estab- 
lishment of  extensive  reduction  works  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  application 
of  American  methods  and  capital  to  mining,  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco-Hill  these,  combined  with  the  steady  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  impart  strength  to  the  commonwealth  and  inspire  con- 
fidence in  its  advancement.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  of  course, 
causes  some  concern  at  the  national  treasury  and  among  foreign  traders, 
but  it  does  not  affect  so  seriously  the  large  volume  of  domestic  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  with  little  regard  to  the  fluctations  in  the  price  of  the 
white  metal.  The  prospects  of  the  country  are  also  rendered  brighter  by 
the  undoubted  capacity  of  its  soil  to  raise  the  sugar,  coffee,  fruits,  and  other 
tropical  products  for  which  this  country  disburses  over  f  100,000,000  annu- 
ally. Nor  can  the  time  be  remote,  when  in  this  "  irrigation  age,**  it  will  be 
found  that  the  exhaustless  supplies  of  water  beneath  the  Mexican  soil  are 
really  a  greater  source  of  wealth  than  her  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
yielded  over  13,000,000,000  in  the  period  from  1537  to  1880. 

The  actual  figures  render  more  striking  the  foregoing  details  concerning 
the  general  development  of  Mexico.  In  the  year  1888-89  the  revenue  was 
134,374,783;  the  expenditures,  f 75,823,310.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
will  end  June  30,  1806,  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  $43,074,063,  while  the  ex- 
penditure is  not  expected  to  exceed  $43,051,371.    The  total  debt,  June  80, 
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1802,  was  f  174,440,510,  most  of  which  was  incurred  Ions  before  Geooal  DIas 
came  into  power.  In  1803  Mexico  had  0,900  miles  of  railway,  the  gross  earn* 
ings  being  $23,000,000.  The  capital  invested  ap  to  1801  in  these  railroads  bj 
EDi^ish  companies  was  £14,001,880  sterllDg,  and  by  American  eompanisa 
f  ^128,219  (United  States  coin).  The  registered  capital  of  eompanisa  fbnned 
in  London  (railway,  land,  and  mining)  for  operations  wholly  or  in  part  in 
Mexico  amounted  in  the  years  1880-02  to  the  large  sum  of  £53,214387  steriing. 
The  coinage  of  the  Mexican  mints  for  the  ten  years -1882 -83  to  1801-02— was 
9250,4(^096,  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $20,000,000.  This  colnaae  wa^  mostly 
silver.  The  resources  of  tiie  three  I>ank8  already  named  amounted  in  1808  to 
$81,354,571.  The  forelRU  commerce  grew  with  the  general  growth  of  the 
country,  the  imports  for  the  year  1889-90  having  been  162,018,009 ;  the  ezporia 
102,400,888.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  with  the  United  States,  the  new 
railroads  having  turned  the  commercial  current  strongly  in  this  direction* 
In  1873  the  imports  were  only  |28,000«000 ;  the  exports  oniy  $26,500,000. 

Walteb  Meads  ODwybb. 


THE  DANGERS  OP  VACCINATION. 

A  Nbw  Hampshibb  farmer  took  an  orphan  boy  to  bring  up ;  the  boy 
told  the  neighbors  that  he  was  regularly  whipped  without  being  accused  of 
wrongdoing.  One  of  them  made  cautious  inqairies.  The  old  farmer  said : 
*' John  is  as  good  a  boy  as  1  ever  saw.**  **  But  he  says  you  whip  hinu  la 
that  so  f "    '*  Yes,**  said  the  old  man,  **  I  whip  him  for  fear  he  will  be  ugly." 

Thus,  for  fear  we  may  get  sick  if  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox, the  old  and  the  young,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  those  who  never  take 
any  disease  and  those  of  impure  life  and  blood—all  are  compelled  to  be  made 
sick.  Compelling  general  vaccination  because  a  few  cases  of  smallpox 
have  occurred  in  any  community  is  as  absurd  a9  punishing  children  lor 
fear  they  will  do  wrong.  If  this  method  of  prevention  is  so  sucoessfni, 
why  not  empower  the  physicians  to  bleed  and  physic  the  community  spring 
and  fall  to  ward  off  other  diseases?  This  custom  was  certainly  in  vogue  in 
Jenner's  time.  But  let  us  inquire  :  Is  vaccination  a  protection  ?  Does  It 
really  modify  smallpox,  or  is  the  disease  naturally  milder  in  some  eaaes  tlian 
in  others,  as  is  the  case  in  other  contagious  diseases  ?  To  what  extent  does 
it  aid  in  suppressing  the  disease? 

Is  it  our  sole  reliance  in  stamping  out  smallpox?  or  are  sanitary 
measures  as  potent  in  this  as  in  other  diseases  tending  to  become  epidemic? 
Has  the  great  progress  of  this  century  in  medical  science  and  sanitary 
kno«7ledge  no  influence  in  controliing  and  modifying  its  results?  Is  not 
vaccination  credited  with  all  these  influences  in  making  up  statistics?  Does 
an  array  of  statistics  pro  and  con  settle  so  vital  a  question  ?  During  our 
civil  war  the  writer  had  charge  of  an  inclosure  where  there  were  1,500  men 
and  the  smallpox  among  them ;  every  person  within  the  inclosure  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  operation  was  vaccinated,  and  a  care- 
ful record  was  kept  of  each  case ;  many  of  those  vaccinated,  where  all  the 
requirements  of  "Jenner**  were  fulfilled,  had  the  confluent  smallpox, 
while  several,  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  had  the  lightest  kind  of 
so  called  varioloid.  Though  educated  to  believe  in  vaccination,  the  nine 
months*  experience  caused  me  to  doubt  its  efficacy,  and  subsequent  investi- 
gation and  personal  experience  have  produced  a  well-grounded  belief  that 
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▼aocination  is  the  best  perfected  and  most  dangerous  humbog  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Vaccination  originated  in  the  idea  that  kinepox  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  animal  that  smallpox  does  to  man,  though  the  former  only  affects 
the  female,  while  the  latter  is  no  respecter  of  sex.  As  kinepox  never  shows 
itself  upon  the  male  animal,  the  disease  is  not  taken  into  the  system  by  the 
food  or  drink  of  the  cow,  else  it  would  affect  male  and  female  alike.  Dr. 
Jenner  traced  the  disease  in  the  cow  to  the  hands  of  milkmen,  who 
milked  the  cows  after  working  over  horses  that  had  the  grease  or 
scratches,  but  the  record  does  not  show  whether  it  was  the  diseased  horses 
or  the  remedies  used  to  cure  the  scratches  that  caused  the  kinepox. 

Kinepox  is  extremely  rare  now,  for  everybody  knows  enough  to  wash 
his  hands  after  handling  diseased  animals.  Had  Dr.  Jenner*8  milkmen 
known  the  importance  of  washing  their  hands  before  milking  the  cows, 
what  an  Immense  amount  of  suffering  their  knowledge  would  have  saved 
the  human  family.  Is  it  surprising  under  such  circumstances  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  proper  virus  ?  Then,  as  now,  it  is  only  known  by  its 
results.  If  vaccinated  and  you  escape  having  smallpox,  '<  the  virus  was 
good."  If  you  had  the  disease  lightly,  "  the  virus  was  good."  If  you  had 
smallpox  after  recent  vaccination,  *'  the  virus  was  not  good."  If  not  vac- 
cinated recently,  "  it  had  run  out."  If  you  suffer  unusually  after  vaccina- 
tion, you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  must  have  been  "  impure 
virus."  If  smallpox  became  epidemic,  '*it  was  for  want  of  general  vac- 
cination or  the  use  of  poor  virus.**  If  it  decreased,  *'  it  was  the  result  of 
vaccination."  The  di[mbt  as  to  getting  the  proper  virus  has  really  been  th^ 
strangest  element  in  maintaining  Jenner*s  system  of  vaccination,  for  It  fur 
nished  an  ever^ready  explanation  of  all  its  failures  as  well  as  apparent  suc- 
cess. We  have  shown  that  the  whole  system  was  bom  of  ignorance,  doubt, 
and  uncertainty,  and  we  propose  to  show  that  it  is  continued  without  any 
positive  knowledge  as  to  what  its  results  will  be ;  that  it  is  opposed  to  rea- 
son and  common-sense  and  unsupported  by  medical  science  or  hygiene; 
that  those  who  ought  to  direct  public  opinion  on  the  subject  have  a  strong 
incentive  to  favor  its  continuance ;  that  no  fair  estimate  of  the  ill  results  of 
vaochiation  can  be  made  so  long  as— for  obvious  reasons— they  are  sup- 
pressed by  those  best  qualified  to  speak  of  them ;  that  what  physicians 
knoiD  about  vaccination  is  but  *'  a  drop  in  the  bucket  **  in  comparison  to 
what  they  do  not  know.  No  one  knows  whether  the  virus  is  good  or  bad, 
except  by  its  results.  No  one  knows  whether  the  virus  will  be  taken  into 
the  system  or  thrown  off;  and  if  absorbed  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  foretell 
what  its  results  will  be,  because  no  one  knows  anything  of  the  individual's 
susceptibility  to  poison  or  contagion. 

No  man  is  vrise  enough  to  divine  the  result  of  putting  any  animal  poison 
into  the  system  of  anybody  by  vaccination  ;  it  may  be  harmless,  or  it  may 
be  like  a  spark  to  the  magazine,  setting  in  motion  unseen  or  dormant  forces 
which  shall  ii^ure  health  or  result  in  death. 

To  illustrate :  A  woman,  who  had  not  had  occasion  to  call  a  physi- 
cian for  more  than  twenty  years,  wa^  compelled  to  be  vaccinated.  Her  arm 
became  fearfuUy  swollen,  the  disease  extended,  and  she  died  after  six  weeks 
of  intense  suffering.  The  physician  vaccinated  others  the  same  day  with  the 
same  virus,  and  half  of  them  experienced  the  usual  results ;  in  the  rest  it 
did  not  take.  No  one  could  say  she  would  have  had  the  smallpox  if  exposed, 
ahe  preferred  to  take  the  risk,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  die  t^ 
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nAtanl  death,  instead  of  saftering  by  law  fcenfold  more  than  the  Tllest 
criminal.  Soch  is  the  modifying  influence  of  age,  constitution,  and  liabits 
of  life  that  no  physician  will  admit  that  he  treats  all  his  patients  alike, 
though  they  have  the  same  disease;  yet  people  are  vaccinated  indiscrimi- 
nately, made  sick  lest  they  should  have  a  disease  that  no  person  on  earth 
is  wise  enough  to  say  they  would  have,  even  if  exposed.  Physicians  will 
acknowledge  that  what  they  do  not  know  about  the  individual  need  of  vac- 
cination and  its  modu8  operandi  greatly  exceeds  their  positive  knowledge, 
and  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  is  at  variance  with  the 
rules  that  govern  them  in  the  control  of  other  diseases  of  contagious  char- 
acter. Instead  of  making  people  sick  at  the  approach  of  other  forms  of  con- 
tagion, they  enjoin  the  most  careful  living  and  avoidance  of  everything  that 
tends  to  make  people  ill. 

Our  knowledge  of  other  means  of  preventing  and  modifying  smallpox 
has  a  solid  basis  of  common-sense,  well  sustained  by  science  and  experi- 
ence, and  equally  adapted  to  all  forms  of  contagious  diseases;  which, 
though  vigorously  applied,  and  efTectively,  the  results  are  all  credited  to 
vaccination.  All  diseases  resulting  from  contagion  and  liable  to  become 
epidemic  have  a  period  of  incubation,  development,  and  decline,  while 
each  follows  its  own  law,  the  infection  of  measles  never  producing  any 
disease  but  measles',  and  so  of  each  form,  and  the  variation  as  to  mildness 
or  severity  is  due  -to  its  environment.  Contagion  is  like  a  plant  in  that  it 
must  find  a  soil  suited  to  its  growth,  or  it  is  of  no  efTect— harmless ;  hence 
it  is  that  one  person  in  a  family  may  have  smallpox  and  aU  the  rest  escape, 
as  in  the  following  instance.  The  writer  found  a  returned  soldier  in  the 
secood  stage  of  smallpox,  surrounded  by  {Murente  and  a  large  family  of 
children,  who  had  never  been  vaccinated.  The  soldier  was  sent  to  the  pest- 
house,  the  family  out  of  doors  and  vaccinated,  while  the  house  was  thor- 
oughly fumigated ;  result,  no  one  had  the  smallpox,  nor  did  the  vaccination 
take  in  any  case.  Of  those  in  whom  the  contagion  does  find  a  lodgment, 
the  resulting  disease  is  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  general  health 
and  condition  of  the  individual. 

The  fundamental  facts,  upon  which  all  authorities  agree,  exi^erience  cc 
roboratlng  them,  are  that  careful  living  and  good  health  do  not  only  wr 
off  contagious  disease  but  greatly  modify  it;  that  the  severity  of  contag^ 
disease  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.    It  must  therefore  Ir 
ally  follow  that  good  health,  or  a  pure  condition  of  the  blood,  will  pr 
from  and  modify  smallpox  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  does  in  measles,  r 
fever,  or  other  forms  of  contagious  disease.    If  such  is  the  case— a' 
will  deny  itf^there  are  no  claims  made  for  vaccination  that  ty 
established  principle  does  not  fully  explain  and  account  for ;  they  ar 
the  result  of  well  known  and  established  principles,  eqaUy  app 
all  forms  ot  disease. 

Can  it  be  that  He  "  who  spake  as  never  man  spake"  did  not 
the  wisdom  of  **  Jenner"  and  his  followers  when  he  said,  '*  Tf 
whole  have  no  need  of  thn  physician**  ?    He  comes  now  without 
with  lancet  and  lymph,  to  make  the  healthy  infant  and  the 
sick. 

Is  it  not  better  to  destroy  contagion  by  the  use  of  disinf 
try  to  control  it  and  modify  its  results  by  polluting  the  "  en 
life**  with  an  animal  poison  of  doubtful  origin,  the  conseqi 
no  person  can  foretell  ? 
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Like  every  other  evil  that  infests  society,  vaccination  has  its  pecuniary 
incentives.  Every  smallpox  scare  in  oar  large  cities  changes  upwards  of 
f  100,000  from  the  citizens'  pockets  to  those  of  tlie  physicians,  vrhich,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  inclines  them  to  indorse  '*  the  popular  whim,"  and 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  get  an  unbiased  record  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  vaccination.  How  often  has  the  writer  heard  physicians  say, 
<*  I  do  not  believe  in  Jenner^s  system  of  vaccination,  but  as  long  as  people 
do,  and  want  to  be  vaccinated,  I  shall  gratify  them**  I 

We  believe  those  quoted  represent  so  large  a  class  that,  were  physicians 
required  to  i>erform  the  service  gratuitously,  the  system  would  not  be  con- 
tinued a  decade.  To  compel  old  and  young,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
healthy  and  those  enfeebled  by  disease,  to  submit  to  vaccination,  under 
existing  circumstances,  is  certainly  a  dangerous  expedient,  not  warranted 
by  reason  or  our  knowledge  of  its  results. 

William  B.  Hidden.  M.  D. 


IS  COUNTRY  LIFE  LONELY! 
It  is  often  solitary,  retired,  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  does  a  secluded  life  in 
the  country  necessarily  breed  a  feeling  of  lonesomeness,  irksome  discontent, 
and  a  homesickness  for  the  city  ?  This  is  a  question  that  muse  interest  any 
who  contemplate  a  change  from  city  to  country.  One  will  say  the  answer 
depends  on  the  penoa  who  makes  that  change,  and  the  answer  has  much 
truth.  Another  will  say  that  it  depends  on  the  location  of  the  country 
home,  and  that,  too,  has  an  important  bearing.  A  house  situated  In  a  low^ 
narrow  valley,  with  no  other  habitation  in  sight,  surrounded  by  woods 
and  swamps,  with  scarce  a  lovely  object  in  view,  would  indeed  be  lonely.  It 
ought  to  be  lonely,  and  it  ought  to  breed  such  discontent  as  to  drive  the 
owner  to  seek  a  more  cheerful  location.  I  will  add  to  these  two  important 
answers  this  third  one :  That  one's  lonesomeness  in  the  country  depends 
largely  upon  one*s  will,  one's  attitude  toward  the  country.  If  you  begin 
country  life  feeling  that  you  are  a  foreigner  to  it,  and  never  Intend  to  be 
natural ijsed,  then  you  doom  vourself  to  dislike  it.  Nature  will  never  adopt 
you  into  her  larger  liberties  unless  you  will  be  adopted,  and  the  shy  deni- 
ssens  of  bush  and  brake  will  never  greet  you  as  a  fellow-citizen.  But  if 
you  drop  this  alien  spirit  and  resolve  to  conquer  the  country  life  by  openly 
surrendering  to  its  charms,  then  you  will  win  a  gratifying  success. 

■  A  young  couple  hired  a  pretty  farm  cottage  near  the  writer  last  year. 
They  were  people  of  the  sanguine  sort.  They  took  a  three-years  lease  of  it^ 
with  the  intent  of  buying.  The  man  was  not  without  conceit.  He  thought 
he  knew  all  about  the  country,  all  about  farming.  He  asked  no  advice  and 
took  none.  He  hired  a  man  at  high  wages  to  run  the  farm.  The  house  was 
newly  painted  and  the  rooms  were  decorated,  so  as  to  resemble  a  gaudy 
city  apartment-house.  The  man  had  to  be  in  the  city  long  hours  every  day 
but  Sunday.  He  gave  orders  to  his  farmer,  and  the  farmer  tried  his 
best  to  carry  them  out.  The  newcomer's  ideas  of  farming  were  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.  Of  course  the  young  husband  was  a  loving 
spouse,  and  the  pair  had  no  end  of  pretty  little  names  that  they  called  each 
other  before  the  country  folk.  Otherwise  they  would  never  have  stayed  the 
summer  through.  But  long  before  autumn  the  young  amateur  farmer  had 
quarreled  with  his  hired  man,  and  both  had  to  consult  lawyers.    Another 
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fine  quarrel  began  with  the  landlord.  The  young  wife— ehe  was  very  young 
with  a  young  child— got  unutterably  homesick.  Barly  in  the  fall  they 
compromised  the  lease,  sacrificed  their  new  tools  and  impleraents,  aban- 
doned fruits  and  crops  and  the  glorious  air  and  tinted  leaves  of  autumn,  and 
fied  back  to  a  *'  nice  little  flat  in  the  city.** 

Did  they  like  the  country  f  No,  if  one  may  Judge  from  their  reports  in  the 
city  I  "It  was  the  most  lonesome  place,  and  everything  was  so  disagreeable  T 
Did  they  know  how  to  enjoy  the  country  ?  That  is  the  more  pertinent 
question.  Eyes  had  they,  but  they  saw  not.  They  never  were  seen  to  walk 
through  woods  or  fields.  They  never  called  on  a  neighbor.  They  were  so 
*'  lonesome  *'  that  they  stayed  in  that  little,  newly  decorated  room  as  if  it  had 
been  their  prison,  or  indeed  a  flat  on  a  twelfth  floor.  They  cultivated  do 
plant  or  flower  with  their  own  hands,  nor  personally  cared  for  any  animals, 
pets  or  poultry.  They  did  go  driving  in  a  stiff,  sedate  fashion,  with  a  boy 
driver.  TenniA,  rowing,  fishing,  swimming,  croquet,  sketching,  botanising, 
baseball,  cricket,  lawn  parties?  No,  they  were  not  for  them  I  They  were 
too  "  lonesome.*'  Straw-rides  by  the  light  of  the  moon?  The  idea  would 
have  given  them  a  shock. 

Of  course  these  people  deserved  their  fate.  But  there  are  many  sen^ble, 
cultivated,  open-air  sort  of  people  who  will  get  lonesome  and  homesick  on 
the  average  country  farm,  for  instance.  It  Is  true.  Let  us  confess,  we  have 
been  lonely  ourselves.  Butletusnot  forget  that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to 
be  lonely  sometimes.  To  paraphrase  an  old  proverb,  in  loneliness  there  is 
strength.  The  lone  tree  is  the  broad  tree,  rugged,  storm-defiant.  "  *  Tis  a 
good  thing  sometimes  to  be  alone,**  wrote  a  wise  poet.  There  are  times 
when  the  spirit  in  man  urges  to  seclusion.  When  a  man  is  lonely,  the 
eternal  Verities  speak  to  him,  as  they  may  not  speak  in  a  crowd. 

A  man  need  not  be  unhappy  because  he  is  solitary.    Ask  the  spirit  of 
Robinson  Crusoe— unreal  creati3n  that  outlives  realities— if  he  did  not  more 
greatly  enjoy  his  life  on  the  desert  island  than  any  experiences  in  the 
haunts  of  civilised  man.    Every  little  farm,  or  country  cottage,  or  artist's 
box  in  the  woods,  may  be  a  Crusoe*s  island  to  any  one  with  the  adventurous, 
appreciative  spirit  of  Defoe*s  hero.    We  follow  **  Leatherstocking  **  through 
the  forest,  and  are  charmed  with  his  intimacy  with  nature,  a  reverent 
familiarity  that  leads  him,  step  by  step,  *'  through  nature  up  to  nature*e 
God.**    Tetany  one  may  be  educated  by  the  forest  if  he  goes  there,  as  to 
another  university,  intending  to  learn.    We  are  not  to  imitate  "  Hawkeye,*" 
nor  imitate  anything,  but  to  listen,  and  to  welcome  the  awful  loneliness  c 
the  woods  until  we  get  a  message  from  it,  remembering  that  often  t^ 
lonely  lives  have  been  the  great  lives,  and  that  the  true  lover  speaks  o* 
when  there  is  no  third  party  present.    There  is  a  plant  in  the  hotbec' 
greenhouse.    It  is  crowded,  growing  tall,  indeed,  but  spindling.    If 
leave  it  there  it  may  possibly  blossom,  but  will  bear  little  if  any 
Transplant  it  to  a  free,  broad  space  in  the  open  air;  ah,  it  wilts  I 
**  lonely.**    The  sun  strikes  it  down,  and  storms  beat  it  into  the  dus 
care  for  it,  watch  it,  and  soon  it  begins  a  broad,  sturdy  growth,  b^ 
fruits,  and  becomes  what  it  never  would  have  been  in  the  hotbed. 

C.  H.  Cran] 
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THE  RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

SOUTH. 

BY  THE  HON.   HOKB  SMITH,   SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


If  you  wish  to  interest  the  people  of  the  South  to-day,  talk  to 
them  of  the  resources  and  development  of  their  section.  Once 
they  enjoyed  more  the  eloquent  words  of  the  political  orator,  but 
now  the  plain  business  presentation  of  questions  connected  with 
material  growth  finds  the  most  attentive  listeners. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Southern  States  have  stood  the 
financial  trials  of  the  past  eighteen  months  has  directed  to  them 
general  attention.  It  has  caused  careful  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  section,  both  by  the  press  and  by  investors.  What 
progress  will  the  South  make  in  the  near  future  upon  the  lines  of 
material  growth  ?  This  question  is  one  which  interests  all 
portions  of  the  Union.  Careful  investigation  will  cause  the 
answer  to  be  most  encouraging  to  those  now  already  dwelling  in 
that  section,  and  most  advantageous  to  people  outside  of  it. 

To  properly  understand  the  possibilities  of  the  South,  its  past, 
as  well  as  its  present,  must  be  considered.  Nature  has  favored 
it  with  a  climate  pleasant  in  winter,  and  not  oppressive  in 
summer ;  with  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  suited  to  every  variety 
of  agricultural  pursuit ;  with  limitless  undeveloped  wealth, 
with  ample  iron,  coal,  and  lumber,  alongside  of  cotton-fields. 
It  is  true  that  other  sections  have  outstripped  it  heitetofore  in 
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the  acquirement  of  wealthy  bat  this  has  been  dae  to  conditions 
no  longer  existing;  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  whole  resources 
of  the  South  are  to  assert  themselves^  freed  from  any  hindering 
influences. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  highest  progress  can  only  be 
made  when  the  individual  strength  of  every  citizen  is  developed 
to  its  greatest  capacity.  The  producers  of  wealth  are  the 
masses  of  the  people  controlled  by  wise,  judicious  direction. 
Any  system  which  takes  from  the  laboring  people  hope  and 
aspiration  lessens  proportionately  the  creative  power  of  the  sec- 
tion where  they  dwell. 

The  institution  of  slavery  divided  the  South  into  three  classes  ; 
the  wealthy  slave-owner,  cultivated,  generous,  and  brave,  but,  as 
a  rule,  with  an  income  ample  for  his  wants,  devoting  his  time 
rather  to  the  ornamental  than  to  the  practical ;  the  poor  whites, 
competing  with  slave  labor,  and  with  scarcely  any  opportunity  to 
improve  their  condition  ;  the  slaves  themselves,  compelled  to  give 
to  work  every  hour  suited  to  labor,  with  no  inducement  to  de- 
vise means  for  increasing  results  from  the  application  of  their 
energies.  What  mattered  it  with  them  ?  Increased  results 
would  not  lessen  the  hours  of  their  labor  or  benefit  them. 
They  labored  for  what  they  ate  and  what  they  wore.  They  re- 
ceived that  without  regard  to  what  they  did.  They  could  not  in- 
crease it.  They  were  obliged  to  have  it.  The  work  they  accom- 
plished was  forced  from  them. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  checking  white 
immigration  and  hindering  development,  the  South,  with  natural 
resources  in  its  favor  in  1860,  would  have  been  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  as  well  as  agricultural,  section  of  the  Union. 

In  spite  of  this  drawback  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  this  section  by  1860.  At  that  time  the  value  of 
the  farms  of  the  whole  country  was  $6,000,638,000,  of  which  the 
farms  of  the  South  were  valued  at  $2,300,000,000,  they  having 
increased  from  1850  to  1860  $1,300,000,000.  The  agricultural 
product  of  the  South  did  not  consist  of  cotton  alone,  but  was  of 
infinite  variety.  The  following  table  gives  a  few  items  from  the 
Census  of  1860 : 

Yield.  Id  South.  Jo  remainder  of  the  oonmtr^, 

Ck>ni 358.153.000  bushels                  472.397.000  bushels 

Wheat .  44.800.000       "                        125,900,000       •' 

YalDeaDfmals  slaughtered'  $84,447,000                             $128,424,000 
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The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  United  States  in 
1860  was  $12,000,000,000.  Of  this  the  South  had  $5,200,000,000, 
nearly  one-half.  At  this  time  also  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
banking  capital  of  the  country  was  in  the  South. 

For  four  years  the  armies  fought  upon  Southern  soil.  The 
struggle  was  desperate  and  the  destruction  of  personal  property 
almost  complete.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  South  had  lost 
many  of  her  best  men.  Her  labor,  owing  to  the  change  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  was  entirely  demoralized.  It  had  been  ac- 
customed to  idleness  except  where  work  was  required  by  the  order 
of  the  owner.  Freed  from  enforced  labor,  the  first  impulse  of 
the  negroes  was  to  follow  no  occupation,  but  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  entire  leisure. 

Another  grievous  burden  fell  upon  this  section.  The  negro 
became  at  once  the  tool  of  designing  men  who  moved  South,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  homes,  but  to  use  the  freedman  as  a 
political  tool  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  offices,  and  to  consume 
by  unjust  taxation  and  by  official  thievery  the  little  which  the  war 
had  left. 

To  control  the  negroes  it  was  necessary  to  claim  their  alle- 
giance by  reason  of  the  great  service  rendered  in  setting  them 
free.  It  was  necessary  to  fill  their  minds  with  distrust  and  hatred 
of  their  former  owners,  to  play  upon  their  prejudices,  and  to  blind 
them  to  their  best  interests.  For  a  number  of  years  this  con- 
dition existed.  The  negroes  were  restless  of  control  and  impatient 
at  the  thought  of  labor.  Even  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
aspired  to  political  leadership.  But  in  time  some  of  the  men 
who  came  South  for  political  control  turned  their  attention  to 
business,  and  developed  into  goo^  citizens.  The  negroes,  also, 
began  to  realize  that  they  were  simply  being  used  as  tools,  and 
distrusted  their  white  political  leaders. 

The  negro  race  had  lived  for  several  generations  in  slavery. 
During  that  time  great  confidence,  as  a  rule,  existed  between  the 
negro  and  his  master.  Many  instances  could  be  given  of  the 
strong  affection  felt  by  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  no  refiection 
upon  the  race  that  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
freed  produced  a  temporary  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
negro  towards  his  former  master,  but  as  the  hold  of  the  carpet- 
bagger began  to  lessen,  friction  rapidly  ceased  between  the  white 
man  and  the  colored  man  in  the  South. 
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Qood  government  bad  been  restored  in  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  Soath  by  1880,  and  for  the  first  time  the  section  could  be 
fairly  said  to  have  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  condition  of  affairs, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  for  the  first  time  to  use  its  resources  to  the 
best  practical  effect. 

To  appreciate  the  terrible  loss  that  the  South  had  endured 
during  these  twenty  years,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
total  wealth  of  the  section  had  depreciated,  from  1860  to  1880,  by 
$2,400,000,000,  the  depreciation  having  continued  during  practi- 
cally the  entire  time,  $300,000,000  of  the  amount  being  properly 
chargeable  to  the  period  from  1870  to  1880. 

The  broad  acres  of  land,  however,  remained.  The  mineral 
resources  were  still  to  be  developed,  and  the  groundwork  from 
which  wealth  could  be  created  had  been  but  little  injured. 

The  progress  of  the  South  from  that  time  forward  may  be  con- 
sidered the  beginning  not  of  growth  by  the  South,  but  of  growth 
by  the  South  with  free  labor,  and  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  the  war  produced.  The  capacity  of  the*  white  peo- 
ple for  endurance,  their  fortitude  and  nerve  power,  had  been 
shown  in  a  manner  beyond  question.  Content  to  leave  the  past 
a  memory  of  pain  and  pride,  again  permitted  to  live  free,  with 
hope  renewed  by  honest  local  government,  they  regained  influ- 
ence with  the  colored  race,  and  both  sought  to  develop  the 
section  which  both  recognized  as  a  permanent  home.  The  ne- 
groes consider  as  ridiculous  all  suggestions  for  their  removal,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  whites  realize  the  benefit  to  the  section 
from  the  work  of  this  kind  and  hardy  race. 

But  what  has  been  accomplished  since  1880  ?  Referring  to  all 
those  States  classified  as  Southehi  in  the  figures  before  presented, 
the  Census  Beports  of  1890  show  an  increase  in  assessed  value 
during  the  preceding  ten  years  of  $1,815,000,000,  while  the  in- 
crease in  true  value  was  $3,893,000,000.  In  ten  years  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  South  increased  from  $1,200,000,000  to 
$2,000,000,000. 

Omitting,  however,  some  of  those  States  commonly  termed 
Southern,  and  confining  the  inquiry  to  those  to  which  the 
conditions  under  consideration  most  fully  applied,  the  favorable 
indications  from  1880  to  1890  are  even  proportionately  greater. 

The  following  table  from  data  now  in  the  Census  Bureau 
gives  for  the  States  named  the  peircentages  of  increase  in  true 
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valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  expenditures  for  public 
schools,  value  of  manufactured  product,  value  of  farm  lands  and 
improvements,  and  value  of  farm  products. 


INORSABB  PER  OB!?T..  1880-1890. 


True  valua- 

Kxpendi- 

Value  of 

Valae  of 

V*lue  of 

farm 
products. 

tion  of  real 

tures  of 

manufac- 

farm lands 

* 

and  personal 

public 

tured 

and  im- 

property. 

schools. 

products. 

provements. 

VIrRinia 

21.97 

77.26 

70.65 

17  80 

7.61 

West  Virginia  ... 

25.42 

78.23 

69.25 

14.07 

5.57 

North  Carolina... 

26.71 

87.18 

100.93 

35.48 

8.21 

South  Carolina    . 

24.51 

25.32 

90.74 

44.30 

24.89 

(Georgia 

Florida 

40.66 

48.07 

89.12 

85.83 

94  38 

2J4.57 

301.76 

228.55 

258.49 

62.46 

Kentucky 

20.96 

74.96 

67.88 

15.7i 

8.29 

Tennessee  

25.93 

65.42 

95.16 

17.89 

A.  11.09 

45.51 
28.32 

27.38 
61.58 

277.62 
148.80 

40.65 
37.24 

16  47 

Mississippi; 

15.13 

Louisiana  

29.66 

54.60 

138  82 

44.74 

26.72 

Texas .... 

155.22 

905  89 

239.93 

134.63 

71.81 

Arkansas 

59.14 

106.33 

235.39 

50.70 

2131 

Aver,   percentage 

50.76 

96.53 

108.50 

40.68 

17.23 

<A)  Decrease. 

The  study  of  these  figures  indicates  the  general  growth  and 
healthy  development  not  of  an  old,  but  of  a  new  country.  The 
development  of  the  South  prior  to  1860  had  been  swept  away  by 
war,  and  by  the  subsequent  conditions  heretofore  described.  Its 
resources  were  in  1880,  and  still  are,  scarcely  touched,  while  those 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  comparatively  in  use. 

The  following  table,  also  from  the  Census  Bureau,  shows  for 
the  states  named  in  it,  percentages  similar  to  those  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Southern  States. 

INORBISE  PER  CRST,,  1880-1890. 


True  valua- 
tion of  real 

and  personal 
property. 

Expend  i- 
tares  of 
public 
schools. 

Value  of 
manufac- 
tured 
products. 

Value  of 
farm  lands 

and  im- 
provements. 

Value  of 

farm 
products. 

Maine. 

A.    4.28 

A.  10.43 

A.  12.06 

6.89 

26.04 

7  20 

85.97 

10.76 

25.27 

22  03 

94.64 

67.84 

96.83 

12.47 
43.35 
62.40 
75  62 
73.15 
69.06 
75.03 
69.49 
75.67 
30.54 
90.99 
49.78 
6.87 

58.38 
38  84 
78  77 
84.24 
63.25 
119.02 
82.85 

A.    8.70 
A.  12.75 
A.  26.45 
A.  12.76 
A.  15.49 
A.  21.53 
A.    8  34 
A.  16.57 
A.    5.48 
A.    6.87 
18.82 
25.09 
A.  10.06 

.47 

New  Hampshire. . 
Vermont 

2.13 
A.    7.78 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island.  ... 

Gonnecticat 

New  York  

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvduiia 

1619 
14.94 

..:g 

.  15.02 

Indiana 

.  17.39 

IlUnois 

.    942 

Aver,  percentage 

.    9.90 

(A)    Decrease. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  indications  of  progress  is 
the  fact  that  in  ten  years  the  public  schools  of  the  South  increased 
expenditures  96.53  per  cent.  All  the  people  of  a  section  must 
be  free  and  all  educated  to  insure  progress.  The  South  is  de- 
termined that  illiteracy  in  its  section  shall  cease^  that  every 
child  shall  receive  a  fair  education.  The  percentages  taken  to-day 
would  be  even  more  striking,  but  the  exact  figures  cannbt  be 
obtained.  The  one  State  of  Oeorgia  has  in  the  last  three  years 
increased  her  appropriation  for  public  schools  more  than  100  per 
cent. 

The  Southern  States  show  a  percentage  of  increase,  during  the 
time  considered,  in  true  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  and 
in  value  of  manufactured  product,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  named. 

The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  show  percentages  of  loss  in 
value  of  farm  lands  and  improvements  amounting  to  10.06  per 
cent.,  and  of  farm  products  amounting  to  9.30  per  cent.,  while 
the  Southern  States  increased  in  value  of  farm  lands  and  im« 
provements  40.68  per  cent.,  and  in  farm  products  17.23  per  cent. 

The  total  acreage  in  the  Southern  States  named  is  500,000,- 
000,  the  amount  in  cultivation  is  100,000,000.  Three-fourths  of 
the  uncultivated  land  is  suited  for  farm  purposes.  The  gross 
product  from  agriculture  in  the  South  for  1890  was  34.1  percent, 
on  the  value  of  investment.  In  the  other  States  of  the  Union  it 
was  13.1  per  cent.  What  an  opportunity  this  section  offers  to 
home-seekers  !  They  will  find  land  cheap,  and  the  people  ready 
to  receive  them  with  hospitality.  Political  affiliations  no  longer 
affect  social  relations  in  the  South. 

The  land  is  most  varied  in  its  uses.  The  lofty  elevation  of  the 
Piedmont  region  furnishes  a  climate  similar  to  New  England, 
while  the  low  lands  of  the  Oulf  States  are  suited  to  semi-tropical 
products.  Between  these  two  can  be  found  every  character  of 
soil,  and  the  farmer  can  choose  the  locality  and  raise  what  he 
pleases.  Locations  can  be  found  in  which  wheat,  com,  cotton, 
and  fruit  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  same  field.  The 
truck  farms  furnish  great  results,  and  from  Norfolk  alone  is 
shipped  annually  over  $6,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
While  the  South  produces  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's  cotton, 
its  grain  crops  are  now  nearly  equal  to  its  cotton  crops. 

It  was  claimed  that,  in  1865,  the  cotton  industry  must  go 
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with  slavery,  yet  the  cotton  crop  of  1892  was  about  twice  that  of 

1860. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  has  said: 

*'  The  fact  that  the  Southern  States  have  made  such  a  remarkably  good 
showing  since  the  financial  pressure  commenced  has  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  investors  from  the  North  and  West.  A  good  deal  of  capital  has 
already  been  placed  by  shrewd  operators  like  Gould,  Vanderbllt^  Corbln, 
and  others  in  Alabama.  Texas.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  other  Southern 
States,  and  many  colonies  of  intelligent  wage-earners  have  been  planted  in 
localities  where  it  is  believed  beneficent  emolument  will  follow." 

The  standing  timber  of  the  South  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  balance  of  the  Union^  and  the  annual  output  of  the  saw  and 
planing  mills  grew  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1892  from  $38,000,- 
000  to  $117,000,000. 

The  iron  ore  is  without  limit,  and  a  statement  of  the  compara- 
tive cost  in  the  Southern  district  and  the  Northern  district, 
prepared  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  1891,  shows  an  advan- 
tage of  $3  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  South.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  by  this  section  since  18 SO  has  been  500  per  cent. 

The  coalfields  of  the  Southern  States  cover  over  60,000  miles, 
which,  as  Mr.  George  W.  Armstead  states  in  The  Tradesman^  is 
seven  times  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  in  Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  aud  Belgium  combined. 
The  coke  is  excellently  adapted  to  use  in  manufactures.  Since 
1880  the  production  of  coal  has  increased  from  3,000,000  of 
bushels  to  25,000,000  bushels. 

But  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  South  offers  the 
most  inviting  field  for  industrial  growth.  The  South  produces 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  of  the  world.  Only  about  one 
third  of  our  cotton  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
balance  goes  to  Europe,  where  its  value  is  increased  threefold, 
creating  thereby  $600,000,000  each  year  which  properly  belongs 
to  this  country. 

Every  advantage  is  offered  for  .the  manufacture  where  the  cotton 
grows.  The  climate  permits  uninterrupted  operation  for  factories, 
every  month  of  the  year.  The  raw  material  is  at  hand  with  cheap 
coal  for  steam,  or  ample  water  power  to  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices.  Labor  can  live  with  less  expense  than  in  New  or  old 
England.  While  no  discontent  exists  among  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  South,  still  a  large  portion  of  the  service  required  in  cotton 
factories  can  be  there  obtained  at  a  low  figure.     If  England  is  to 
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continue  our  chief  competitor  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
Burely  much  negro  labor  can  be  found  in  the  South  to  compete 
with  English  white  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

Perhaps  the  negro  is  intended  as  the  laborer  to  manufacture 
cotton  as  well  as  to  hoe  it.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
eyentually  the  yellow  race  of  the  East  will  proye  a  formidable 
competitor  in  this  line  of  business.  If  so,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  overcome  them  by  the  use  of  the  black  labor  in  the  South. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  indications  point  to  the  manu- 
facture in  the  South  of  the  cotton  there  grown.  It  would  change 
the  value  of  the  crop  annually  from  ♦300,000,000  to  about 
$1,000,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  increased  in  the  South  since 
1880  from  342,048  to  2,171,147  spindles,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  from  $16,350,000  to  $54,200,000. 

The  remarkable  experience  of  the  Southern  mills  during  1893, 
scarcely  any  of  them  quitting  work,  and  nearly  all  of  them  pay- 
ing good  dividends,  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  the  South 
is  the  best  locality  for  the  business. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmunds  in  the  Manufacturers*  Record  has 
well  said: 

**  The  lumber  basiness  has  enriched  a  lame  part  of  the  Northwest ; 
cotton  manufacturing  has  added  hundreds  of  mUlions  to  the  wealth  of  New 
England ;  coal  and  iron  is  the  basis  of  most  of  Pennsylvania's  enormous 
industrial  activity.  The  South  combines  these  four— lumber,  cotton,  iron, 
and  coal.  They  can  be  utilised  at  a  lower  cost  Chan  in  any  other  section, 
and  they  will  add  to  the  South  the  fourfold  wealth  that  they  have  created 
elsewhere." 

Judge  Kelley  may  not  have  been  right  when  he  said,  '*  The 
South  is  the  coming  El  Dorado  of  American  adventure,"  but  he 
dealt  with  simple  truth  when  saying,  "It  is  a  country  upon 
which  the  Almighty  has  with  most  lavish  hand  bestowed  hi 
richest  material  gifts." 

Hoke  Smith. 
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SEA  POWER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Br  CHARLES  H.    CRAMP. 


The  discussion  of  the  elements  and  effects  of  sea  power  evoked 
by  Captain  Mahan's  books  has  been  fruitful  of  suggestion  as  to 
the  aggregate  of  navies  and  the  political  consequences  of  supe- 
riority at  sea,  but  little  has  been  said  of  the  individuality  of 
ships.  This,  of  course,  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  states- 
man and  the  diplomatist,  but  the  share  which  the  designer  and 
builder  of  ships  has  in  the  production  of  sea  power  remains  to  be 
examined. 

Primarily  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  Captain  Mahan's 
theme  is  by  no  means  new,  the  real  merit  of  his  books  resting  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  given  a  new  force  to  old  and  well-known  facts. 
Long  ago  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Englishmen  discerned 
the  value  of  sea  power  before  they  possessed  it,  and  Lord  Bacon 
made  it  the  subject  of  an  essay  as  luminous  as  it  was  prophetic. 
This  essay  occurs  in  his  work  on  the  "  True  Greatness  of  King- 
doms and  Estates,''  and  the  following  pithy  extract  serves  to  ex- 
hibit the  train  of  thought: 

'*  To  bft  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgement  of  a  monarchy.  We  see  the 
great  effects  of  battles  by  sea ;  the  Battle  of  Actiam  decided  tha  Bmplre  of 
the  World;  the  Battle  of  Lepanto arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Tark.  There 
be  many  examples  where  sea  fights  have  been  flnai  to  the  War.  •  .  .  This 
mnch  in  certain,  that  he  who  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty  and  may 
take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will,  whereas  those  that  be 
strongest  by  land  are  many  times  nevertheless  in  great  straits.  Surely 
at  this  day  with  us  of  Europe  the  vantage  ofistrength  at  sea  (which  is  one 
of  the  doweries  of  this  Blingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great*  because  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  sea  most 
part  of  their  compass,  and  because  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  sesms  in  great 
part  but  an  accessory  to  the  command  of  the  Seas.*' 

The  phrase  here  is  indeed  Baconian^  but  the  thought  is  as  fresh 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  in  the  concluding  sentence  one  may  find 
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a  prophecy  of  the  British  conquest  of  India,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  open  the  sea  road.  Captain  Mahan's  work,  however,  loses 
none  of  its  merit  from  the  fact  that  Bacon  *' blazed  the  way'* 
for  him  ;  on  the  contrary  he  is  rather  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing so  distinguished  a  predecessor. 

' '  Leaving  the  diplomatists  and  the  strategists  to  pursue  their 
generalizations,  I  will  try  to  point  out  the  office  of  the  naval 
architect  and  builder  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  sea 
power. 

In  a  recent  interview  published  in  a  British  journal.  Captain 
Mahan  with  much  pith  and  force  described  the  basis  of  maritime 
supremacy  by  saying  that  the  battleship  is  to  fleets  what  infantry 
is  to  an  army ;  but  when  pressed  by  the  reporter  to  particularize 
the  type  which  ho  considered  most  effective,  the  captain  declined 
to  offer  an  opinion.  This  abstention  was  creditable  both  to  his 
sound  judgment  and  good  taste.  There  are  many  types  of  bat- 
tleships, each  one  with  ardent  partisans,  and  had  Captain  Mahan 
expressed  a  predilection  for  one  type  it  would  have  been  taken 
as  a  challenge  by  the  adherents  of  all  the  others.  This  exhibits 
good  judgment ;  while  on  the  point  of  good  taste  he  is  quite 
properly  content  to  leave  questions  of  design  and  construction 
to  naval  architects  and  builders. 

There  are  some  considerations  affecting  type  and  size  of  battle- 
ships which  are  of  general  interest  and  sufficiently  non-technical 
to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  average  reader.  I  shall  confine 
my  observations  to  this  class  of  subjects,  because  the  purely 
technical  questions  involved  in  planning  and  constructing  ships 
could  be  made  neither  interesting  nor  instructive  to  the  readers 
of  a  popular  magazine. 

Necessarily  in  conformity  to  prevailing  ideas  and  practice  the 
employment  of  battleships  for  the  enforcement  of  sea  power  in- 
volves their  operation  in  fleets  or  squadrons.  The  experience 
of  war  may  and  probably  will  modify  prevailing  ideas  and  set  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  battleships  that  can  be  safely  or  effectively 
manoeuvred  in  squadron.  ,  It  is  more  than  probable  that  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  action  the  commanding  officer  of  a  modern  battle- 
ship will  find  it  necessary  to  signal  for  every  captain  to  do  the  best 
he  can.  Possibly  fleet  or  squadron  tactics  as  now  received  and 
understood  will  be  found  to  impede  or  even  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  modern  battleships. 
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No  action  having  occurred  between  fleets  of  modem  battle- 
ships, the  tactical  conditions  must  be  somewhat  conjectural  or  at 
least  theoretical ;  but  the  experience  of  peace  drills  and  mancBu- 
vres  has  demonstrated  that  the  elements  of  difficulty  and  danger 
due  to  modern  appliances  as  compared  with  the  conditions  of  the 
great  sea-fights  of  history  have  been  multiplied  many  fold. 
For  example,  at  Trafalgar  the '^  Victory/'  '*  Tem6raire/' and 
"  Redoubtable"  were  foul  of  each  other  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  some  historians  say  that  the  '*  Bucentaure,*'  Admiral 
Villeneuve's  flagship,  was  also  foul  of  the  bunch  at  one  time. 
None  of  these  ships  of  the  line  sustained  any  injury  worth  men- 
tioning from  the  fouling  alone. 

I  presume  no  one  imagines  that  three  or  four  modem  battle- 
ships could  be  foul  of  each  other  for  many  minutes  before  some 
of  them  would  begin  to  sink  from  the  effects  of  contact  alone,  and 
irrespective  of  any  execution  done  by  their  batteries  or  torpedoes. 
This  ever  present  danger  is  equally  great  from  friend  and  from 
foe,  and  the  fact  that  it  must  be  vastly  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances of  action  will  devolve  upon  the  commander  of  the  fleet  and 
upon  each  one  of  his  captains  responsibilities  which  Rodney  and 
Nelson  and  their  captains  never  dreamed  of. 

These  facts  suggest  a  wide  range  of  problems  embracing  not 
only  tactics,  which  is  outside  of  my  province,  but  design,  struc- 
ture, mancBuvring  appliances — in  short,  everything  that  pertains 
to  handiness,  controllability  under  various  conditions,  and  ultimate 
safety  after  a  maximum  of  injury.  The  fate  of  the  '^Victoria'' 
demonstrated  that  subdivision  into  water-tight  compartments  is 
useless  if  communication  between  any  number  of  them  is  left  free, 
and  that  water-tight  doors,  at  least  as  arranged  in  that  ship,  can- 
not be  dosed  against  much  head  of  in-rushing  water.  It  also 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  tactical  diameters  of  ships,  as  ascer- 
tained by  trial  singly  in  smooth  water,  and  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  cannot  be  depended  on  in  fleet  manoeuvres  at  sea. 

Above  all  it  demonstrated  that  captains  differ  in  capacity  and 
in  promptness,  and  that  such  difference  operating  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  to  a  single  manoeuvre  may  easily  be  fatal  to  a  ship  or, 
in  action,  to  a  fleet.  This  is  a  case  of  the  personal  equation;  the 
operation  of  the  human  factor,  which  is  always  unequal  to  an  im- 
measurable degree  if  we  consider  the  possible  extremes  of  capa- 
city and  incapacity — but  at  best  always  subject  to  error,and  hence 
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calculated  to  defeat  or  mar  in  greater  or  lees  degree  the  efficiency 
of  the  most  Bkilfnlly  designed  and  most  perfectly  constructed 
mechanical  devices.  This  is  a  fundamental  fact,  having  its 
origin  in  the  organic  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  hence  un- 
avoidable.   At  best  its  consequences  can  only  be  mitigated. 

Last  November  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society 
of  Naval  Architects,  discussing  the  practicable  size  of  ships,  I 
used  the  following  language  : 

"  There  ia  another  limitation  to  praetleable«lM  whieh  has  not  been  men- 
tioned—the ship  may  become  too  large  for  the  captain.  It  is  the  fact  that 
while  we  may  increase  the  dimensions  of  ships  the  siae  of  man  is  a  fixed 
quantity.  I  mean  this  in  the  physical  as  weU  as  the  mental  sense.  A  ship 
is  not  like  an  anny  which  can  be  dlTided  in  sections,  each  capable  of  inde- 
pendent action.  She  must  be  commanded  and  manceuvred  in  one  piece  and 
by  one  man. 

"  I  have  during  many  yean  of  observation  and  experience  in  my  profes- 
sion seen  so  much  of  the  human  factor  under  such  circumstances  (circum- 
stances placing  the  lives  of  so  many  men  in  a  ship  at  the  mercy  of  one  man), 
that  the  elimination  of  it  in  every  possible  direction  has  become  almost  a 
passion  with  me.  In  any  ship  design  it  is  the  first  principle  with  me  to 
provide  as  many  absolute  and  unchangeable  qualities  of  perfcxrmancs  and 
safety  as  possible  and  to  place  them  beyond  manipulation." 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  stated  these  observations 
originally  made  with  reference  to  trans-Atlantic  passenger  vessels 
apply  with  ten-fold  force  to  battleships.  As  the  speed  of  any 
fleet  is  that  of  its  slowest  ship,  so  will  its  manoeuvring  power  be 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  its  poorest  captain.  As  it  might  easily 
happen  that  the  slowest  or  least  handy  ship  and  the  poorest 
captain  would  be  joined,  the  quality  of  the  other  ships  and  the 
ability  of  the  other  officers  would  go  for  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  complex  character  of  the  ships  themselves  and 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  manoeuvring  them  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  as  pointed  out,  the  experience  of  the  first 
general  action  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  having  all  the 
battleships  in  a  fleet  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  size^  type,  and 
capacity  of  performance.  Such  provision  would  not  equalize 
the  personal  factor  of  different  commanding  officers,  but  it 
would  at  least  give  them  all  an  equal  chance  at  the  start. 
For  this  reason  I  have  always  considered  it  unwise  to  multiply 
types  or  to  seriously  modify  those  which  the  best  judgment  we 
are  now  able  to  form  approves.  The  practice  of  the  English, 
French,  Russians,  and  Germans  has  been  contrary  to  this  idea. 
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Each  new  administratiou  of  their  navies  has  brought  in  new  types, 
until  their  navy  lists  present  an  almost  bewildering  variety.  For 
example  the  present  Mediterranean  fleet  of  England  includes  ten 
battleships,  comprising  six  different  types,  and  ranging  in  speed 
from  the  old  ''  Dreadnaught ''  of  12  knots  to  the  "Hood'*  of  16i. 
Of  these  six  types  four  are  singly  represented,  namely :  the 
^^Dreadnaught,''  old-fashioned  double-turreted  monitor;  the 
"Sanspareil,''  sister-ship  to  the  late  ''Victoria'';  the  "Ramillies," 
modern  barbette  battleship,  and  the  "Hood"  modern  double-turret 
battle-ship.  Another  type  has  two  representatives,  the  "Nile"  and 
"  Trafalgar,"  double-turret  battleships,  2,000  tons  smaller  than 
the  "Hood";  while  the  sixth  type  has  four  representatives,  the 
"Anson,"  "Camperdown,"  " Oollingwood,"  and  "Howe," bar- 
bette battleships,  of  the  Admiral  class,  from  3,500  to  4,500  tons 
smaller  than  the  "  Kamillies."  The  testimony  in  the  "  Victoria" 
Court  of  Inquiry  showed  not  only  the  difference  in  the  capacity 
of  captains  already  referred  to,  but  also  considerable  difference 
between  the  several  types  of  ships  themselves  astohandiness,  even 
at  a  manoeuvring  speed  of  eight  knots,  which  was  dictated  by  the 
easy  natural  draught  speed  of  the  slowest  ship,  the  "Dread- 
naught."  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  the  consequences  of  such 
discrepancy  in  the  ability  and  promptness  of  officers  or  in  the 
power  and  handiness  of  the  different  ships  would  be  under  the 
vastly  altered  conditions  of  action.  Of  course  the  English  have 
been  accumulating  different  types  during  many  years  of  active 
construction  under  different  and  disagreeing  admiralties,  and 
having  the  ships  on  hand  must  use  them,  no  matter  how  motley 
the  resulting  fleet. 

These  observations  bring  us  to  a  survey  of  the  comparative 
situation  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  Our  navy  has  not 
accumulated  an  assortment  of  battleship  types,  and  hence  is  free 
to  pursue  the  desirable  policy  of  uniformity.  Our  very  first 
attempt  at  battleship  design  produced  a  type  which  I  consider 
the  fairest  compromise  of  all  divergent  qualities  and  necessities  yet 
reached  anywhere.  The  resulting  ship  carries  on  a  displacement 
of  10,400  tons  armor  and  armament  superior  to  British  ships  of 
14,150  tons,  is  equal  to  them  in  manoeuvring  speed,  and  much 
quicker  and  handier  under  helm. 

Our  second  effort  produced  a  ship  which  is  in  some  respects  a 
modification  of  the  first.    The  changes  are  mainly  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  greater  free-board  and  a  knot  more  of  speed,  involv- 
ing 1,000  tons  more  displacement,  bj  which  the  all-around  sea- 
going efficiency  is  expected  to  be  increased  ;  but  as  a  fighting 
ship  pure  and  simple  I  think  no  one  contends  that  the  ''  Iowa'' 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  '^Ii^diana''  class.  Without  going 
into  detail  of  the  differences  between  the  two  ships,  I  will  say 
generally  that  the  *•  Indiana''  class  is  able  to  combat  any  first-rate 
battleship  afloat  as  to  armor  and  armament ;  she  has  as  much 
speed  as  will  ever  be  needed  for  manoeuvring  purposes,  and  her 
coal  capacity  is  sufficient  for  any  cruise  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  require  in  war. 

When  to  these  offensive  and  defensive  qualities  is  added  the 
fact  that  the  "Indiana"  developed  on  her  preliminary  trial  a 
readiness  of  response  and  fidelity  of  direqtion  under  helm  little 
short  of  marvellous  in  view  of  her  dimensions  and  weight,  she 
becomes  by  great  odds  the  handiest  first-rate  battleship  afloat. 
In  the  language  of  her  navigating  officer  on  that  occasion,  "  she 
steered  like  a  pilot  boat."  I  submit  that  it  does  not  require  the 
training  of  a  naval  tactician  to  see  that  a  fleet  of  ten  **  Indianas," 
compact,  handy  ships,  alike  in  all  leading  qualities,  would  have 
the  ten  diverse  and  unequal  battleships  of  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  at  an  initial  disadvantage  of  tremendous  effect,  and 
this  without  taking  account  of  individual  superiority. 

These  considerations  seem  conclusive  against  multiplication 
of  types  and  in  favor  of  adhering  to  one  which  so  plainly  meets 
the  requirements  of  our  national  situation  and  policy. 

The  composition  of  a  battleship  fleet  under  such  conditions 
would  minimize  the  tactical  dangers  and  difficulties  referred  to 
earlier,  but  these  would  still  remain  very  great,  and  nothing  can 
mitigate  them  except  ft  equent  and  arduous  drill  in  squadron  of  evo- 
lution, so  that  our  captains  may  become  familiar  with  their  wea- 
pons before  being  called  upon  to  use  them  in  actual  battle.  There 
will  be  scant  opportunity  to  drill  a  battleship  squadron  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Secretary  Tracy's  programme  of  1890,  contemplating  eight  battle- 
ships, was  cut  down  to  three,  and  sound  policy  dictates  its  early 
revival. 

Passing  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of 
the  battleship  policy  have  deemed  it  a  part  of  the  argument  to 
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depreciate  the  value  of  cruisers  and  commerce  destroyers  as  an 
element  of  sea  power.  Captain  Mahan  does  thin  by  inference, 
rather  than  expressly ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  ad- 
mirable report  for  1893  (pp.  37,  38),  pointedly  questions  the  mili- 
tary value  of  unarmored  vessels.     He  says  : 

"  The  military  value  of  a  commerce-destroying  fleet  is  easily  overrated.' 
Cruisers  directed  against  an  enemy's  wealth  afloat  are  capable  of  doing 
great  damage  ;  .  .  .  bat  unsupported  by  ships  of  the  line  their  operations 
are  never  decisive  of  a  war.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1792  to  1812 
French  cruisers  and  privateers  captured  many  thousands  of  British  vessels 
and  cargoes,  but  these  captures  operated  more  to  provoke  a  spirit  of  de. 
termined  hostility  among  the  British  people  than  to  create  such  distress  or 
alarm  as  would  put  an  end  to  hostilities^  English  line-of-battle  ships 
instead  of  scattering  to  convoy  merchant  vessels,  hunted  and  destroyed  the 
French  vessels  of  war  at  the  Nile,  at  Cape  Sti  Vincent,  and  Trafalgar.  In 
the  mean  time,  in  spite  of  her  losses  of  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes, 
England  continued  to  grow  rich  by.her  commerce.    .    .    . 

'*  Our  own  Civil  War  furnishes  a  more  recent  and  familiar  proof  of  my 
statement.  The  cruises  of  the  Alabama  and  her  sister-ships  were  uncom- 
monly successful.  Semmes  rivalled  the  exploits  of  Jean  Bar  and  Du  Quay- 
Trouin.  His  success  delighted  the  Confederates,  but  it  did  not  benefit  their 
cause.  ...  In  the  mean  time  in  spite  of  depredations  American  commerce 
flourished.  Commerce  destroying  was  irritating,  but  it  accomplished  noth- 
ing. It  would  have  been  ineff'sctual  even  if  the  Confederates  had  possessed 
ten  times  as  many  cruisers,  unsupported  as  they  were  by  line-of- bat  tie- 
ships." 

Secretary  Herbert^s  argument  of  facts  here  is  ingeniously 
deployed,  but  his  point  of  view  seems  limited  to  the  special  con- 
ditions which  he  has  in  mind.  In  both  cases  he  cites — England^s 
contest  with  Napoleon,  and  our  Civil  War — the  struggle  was  for 
life.  Napoleon's  success  as  he  had  planned  it  would  have  rele- 
gated England  to  the  status  of  Denmark  or  Holland  ;  while  the 
consequences  that  would  have  attended  the  success  of  the  Con- 
federacy cannot  bo  measured.  In  the  one  case  it  was  England  or 
nothing,  in  the  other  case  the  Union  or  nothing.  In  either  case 
the  superior  naval  power  could  afford  to  let  its  commerce  go  by 
the  board  if  necessary  in  order  to  employ  its  fleets  in  strategic 
operations  bearing  directly  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  struggle.  It 
is  true  that  French  cruisers  and  privateers  captured  many 
English  merchant  ships  and  cargoes.  But  in  turn  the  English 
cruisers  captured  so  many  French  ships  of  their  class  that  by  the 
end  of  the  Napoleonic  era  a  great  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  British  frigates  in  commission  were  of  French  build,  or  new 
ships  rebuilt  on  captured  French  models ;  so  there  was  some 
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compensation^  and  as  for  French  commerce  the  English  craisers 
simply  swept  the  sea^  clean  of  it.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to 
agree  with  Secretary  Herbert's  light  estimate  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  "Alabama''  and  her  consorts.  It  is  true 
that  they  did  not  decide  the  straggle^  but  they  made  it 
infinitely  more  difl&cult,  costly,  and  painful.  If  they  did  not  ma- 
terially benefit  the  Confederacy  they  did  help  England  to  an 
amazing  extent.  Goming  just  as  they  did,  at  a  turning  point 
where  new  materials  of  construction  and  new  devices  were  becom- 
ing factors  in  the  contest  for  commercial  supremacy,  the  Con- 
federate cruisers  cleared  the  seas  of  our  old  merchant  marine, 
and,  before  we  could  recover  from  the  blow,  England  had  occupied 
the  ground. 

In  view  of  this  far-reaching  result,  the  operations  of  the 
Confederate  cruisers  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
their  immediate  devastations.  The  Geneva  Tribunal  awarded 
IJ  5,500,000  in  settlement  of  the  direct  damage  they  did  to  the 
United  States  aided  and  abetted  by  England.  The  question  of 
consequential  damage,  which  far  surpassed  the  other  in  import- 
ance, was  ruled  out  of  court.  We  got  the  mess  of  pottage;  England 
got  the  birthright.  That  has  been  the  case  with  every  treaty  we 
have  negotiated  with  England  except  the  treaty  of  Independence. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  notorious  historical  facts,  it  is 
clear  that  no  theory  can  be  sound  that  leaves  the  Confederate 
cruisers  out  of  the  category  of  sea  power.  The  fact  that  their 
operations  inured  to  the  benefit  of  England  rather  than  of  the 
Confederacy  was  not  accidental.  On  the  contrary  it  was  with 
deliberate  purpose  to  that  end  that  they  were  built  in  English 
yards,  armed  with  English  cannon,  coaled  with  English  coal,  and 
manned  by  English  seamen.  The  Confederate  flag  that  they  flew, 
so  far  as  it  pretended  to  represent  the  practical  object  of  their  ex- 
istence, was  a  fraud.  Their  destruction  of  our  commerce  may 
not  have  helped  the  Confederate  cause,  but  it  operated  beyond 
measure  to  promote  England's  dominion  of  the  sea. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pursue  this  survey  of  the  value  of 
cruisers  as  an  element  of  sea  power  by  recalling  briefly  some 
incidents  of  a  gratifying  period  in  our  own  naval  history. 

In  1812  we  had  thi^ee  frigates  of  lorty-four  guns,  three  of 
thirty-six  guns,  and  two  of  thirty-two  guns,  together  with  nine 
sloops  and  brigs  ranging  from  the  '^  Horuef  of  eighteen  guns 
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to  the  "  Enterprise  ^*  of  twelve.  There  was  no  ship  of  the  line. 
Yet  this  little  fleet  took  the  offensive  in  the  face  of  England's 
sea  power  at  its  zenith,  and,  aided  by  a  swarm  of  privateers,  not 
only  ravaged  her  commerce,  but  shocked  the  British  sense  as  it 
had  never  been  shocked  before  by  repeated  victories  in  duels  be- 
tween cruisers  of  equal  rate.  Commodore  Porter  did  what  all  the 
cruisers  of  France  had  not  been  able  to  do,  when  he  destrojibd  the 
British  whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific.  He  lost  his  ship  in  battle 
against  a  superior  force,  it  is  true,  but  not  until  no  more  British 
whaleships  were  left  for  him  to  destroy.  Johnston  Blakeley,  in 
the  "New  Wasp''  of  eighteen  guns,  cruised  right  in  the  chops 
of  the  Ghannel,  often  in  sight  of  the  English  shore,  and  sunk 
two  British  men-of-war  of  his  own  class,  besides  destroying  many 
merchantmen  and  sending  at  least  one  valuable  prize  home. 
Warrington  in  the  "Peacock,"  and  Biddle  in  the  "Hornet," 
eighteen-gun  sloops,  made  similar  cruises  in  the  East  Indies  and 
off  the  African  coast. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question  that  the  operations 
0f  our  cruisers  in  that  war  materially  aided  to  prepare  the  British 
public  mind  for  the  peace  of  1815.  Apart,  however,  from  these 
historical  facts  there  is  an  element  in  the  peculiar  political  and 
geographical  situation  of  the  United  States  which  imparts  to  the 
terms  sea  power  a  moaning  different  from  that  contemplated  by  any 
other  nation.  England  employs  sea  power  to  keep  open  the  roads  of 
her  colossal  commerce,  to  maintain  touch  with  her  outlying  posses- 
sions and  dependencies  and  to  enforce  her  status  as  a  first-rate 
power  in  the  European  system,  which  her  army  alone  could  not 
do.  France  and  Bussia  desire  sea  power  as  a  counterbalance  to 
England  and  in  furtherance  of  ulterior  designs  which  await  only 
opportunity  or  pretext  for  development.  There  are  signs  which 
indicate  that  this  pretext  or  opportunity  may  not  be  long  de- 
ferred. 

In  no  such  probable  or  possible  complications  can  the  United 
States  be  involved.  If  she  ever  fights  again  it  will  be  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  her  flag,  to  vindicate  existing  rights  against  ag- 
gression, or  to  enforce  the  principles  of  international  law.  From 
this  point  of  view  but  two  nations  can  be  our  foes  within  any 
reasonable  range  of  probability.  These  are  Spain  and  England. 
In  a  war  with  Spain  our  strategy  would  necessarily  be  offensive, 
with  territorial  operations  confined  to  the  West  Indies  and  our 
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cmising  fleet  directed  against  the  commerce  of  the  Philippines. 
In  a  war  with  England  our  battleships  would  be  required  for 
coast  defence,  and  to  break  blockades,  while  our  cruisers  would 
find  employment  on  every  sea  within  their  radius  of  action. 
There  can  never  be  invasion  of  the  United  States  on  any  scale 
sufficient  to  make  our  territory  the  theatre  of  considerable  mili- 
tary operations.  An  enterprising  enemy  possessed  of  command- 
ing sea  power  would  confine  his  activity  to  forays  upon  unpro- 
tected seaboard  towns  and  communities,  and  to  blockades  of  our 
more  important  commercial  ports.  Hence  except  for  manning 
shore  batteries  or  in  repelling  descents  upon  the  coast  our  army, 
regular  and  volunteer,  would  be  without  occupation  so  far  as  de* 
fence  is  concerned.  The  bulk  of  the  responsibility,  and  with  it 
the  laurels  of  success,  would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  navy. 

This  fact  is  well  understood  by  our  possible  enemies.  Hence 
their  attitude  toward  the  Uuited  States  and  their  bearing  in  any 
controversy  with  us  will  be  exactly  regulated  by  our  capacity  for 
naval  defence  and  reprisal.  The  meaning  of  sea  power  to  the 
United  States,  therefore,  is  mainly  of  deterrent  significance. 
That  is  to  say,  the  possession  of  a  fairly  powerful  and  quickly 
mobile  naval  force  by  the  United  States,  so  constituted  that  part 
of  it  would  be  instantly  available  for  vigorous  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  hostile  battleships,  and  the  other  part  for  swift  and 
summary  reprisals  upon  the  enemy's  commerce,  would  materially 
affect  the  tenor  of  diplomacy  and  avert  war.  On  the  contrary 
the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  such  equipment  would  invite  war. 

The  view  which  the  British  Admiralty  takes  of  the  value  of 
cruisers  and  commerce-destroyers  as  elements  of  sea  power  is 
strikingly  embodied  in  their  latest  designs  of  that  class,  the 
"Powerful^'  and  "Terrible.''  These  are  to  be  cruising  ships 
pure  and  simple,  lightly  armed  and  wholly  unarmored,  and  yet 
they  are  of  14,200  tons  displacement,  which  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  type  of  battleship.  They  are  intended 
to  be  '^destroyers  of  commerce-destroyers,*'  and  the  logic  of  their 
existence  is  simply  that  of  an  answer  to  the  '*  Columbia  "  and  "  Min- 
neapolis." They  would,  of  course,  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  an 
enemy,  but  that  object  in  their  design  is  rather  incidental.  Their 
primary  mission  will  be  to  protect  the  British  merchant  marine  by 
hunting  down  and  destroying  hostile  cruisers  at  sea  to  prey  upon 
commerce.     Doubtless  two  more  '*  Columbias  "  on  our  side  would 
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be  answered  by  another  pair  of  "  Powerfuls/'  If  asked  to  ofiEer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  ^'  Powerful^'  class,  I  should  probably  say  that 
they  seem  overgrown.  Their  designed  speed  will  not  enable  them 
to  catch  the  ^*  Minneapolis/*  while  their  first  cost  and  cruising 
expense  must  be  considerably  greater. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  judgment  of  Secretary  Herbert,  who 
during  his  legislative  career  had  more  to  do  with  the  authorization 
and  financial  provision  for  the  new  navy  than  any  other  one  states- 
man of  the  period,  I  emphatically  dissent  from  his  views  as  to  the 
value  of  unarmored  cruisers  in  the  sum-total  of  sea  power  ;  and 
such  dissent,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  has  much  broader  founda- 
tion in  logic  for  the  United  States  than  for  any  other  nation. 
When  I  speak  of  cruisers  in  this  sense  I  mean  commerce  destroyers 
proper,  of  the  "  Columbia'*  and  '^  Minneapolis*'  class,  and  armored 
vessels  of  high  speed  and  great  endurance,  like  the  ^'  New  York  ** 
and  ^^  Brooklyn,**  which,  though  not  quite  as  fast  as  the  '^  Colum- 
bia** and  *^  Minneapolis,**  have  speed  and  endurance  enough  to 
overhaul  any  commercial  ship  afloat,  except  a  very  few  of  the 
latest  trans-Atlantic  greyhounds.  And  I  would  by  all  means  in- 
clude in  a  subordinate  but  still  important  capacity  the  ^^  Balti- 
more **  class. 

As  for  vessels  ranging  from  the  gunboat  classes  up,  excepting 
the  class  of  the  "  Baltimore,**  possibly  we  have  enough  of  them. 
When  the  *^ Raleigh**  and  "Cincinnati**  and  the  new  gunboats 
are  finished,  and  the  ''Chicago**  is  provided  with  modern  en- 
gines, the  navy  will  have  one  cruiser  of  5,500  tons,  six  of  from 
4,000  to  4,500  tons,  four  of  about  3,000  tons,  three  of  2,000 
tons,  three  gunboats  of  1,700  tons,  and  six  of  from  870  to  1,200 
tons,  available  for  general  sea  police  duty.  All  the  old  ships  will 
have  disappeared  three  years  from  now,  so  that  the  main  burden 
of  peace  cruising  or  sea  police  duty  will  fall  upon  the  23  vessels  I 
have  enumerated.  It  will  probably  be  the  policy  of  future  ad- 
ministrations to  keep  most  of  the  larger  cruisers,  both  armored  and 
unarmored,  in  readiness  for  service,  rather  than  actively  employed 
in  ordinary  times,  and  the  same  will  be  true  of  our  battleships 
except  as  they  may  be  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  squadrons  of 
drill  and  evolution. 

Events  of  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  kept  our  available 
force  of  smaller  cruisers  and  gunboats  busy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  23  vessels  of  the  classes 
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referred  to  can  do  the  work  of  the  future  with  suflScieut  margin 
for  necessary  overhaul  and  repair,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
ships,  like  men,  run  down  rapidly  with  overwork.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  will  not  contend  that  the  cruisers  and  gunboats  of  the 
smaller  classes  constitute  a  very  important  element  of  sea  power 
for  war  purposes  or  as  a  deterrent  force.  But  I  maintain  that 
the  larger  protected  cruisers  of  the  "  Baltimore  *'  class,  the  com- 
merce destroyers  proper,  and  the  armored  cruisers  do  constitute 
such  an  element  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  sound  national 
policy  dictates  a  considerable  increase  in  their  number  concur- 
rently with  the  development  of  an  effective  fleet  of  battleships. 

Betuming  to  Captain  Mahan,  it  seems  but  just  to  say  that  the 
chief  value  of  his  books — as,  indeed,  it  was  apparently  his  princi- 
pal object  in  writing  them — lies  in  the  stimulus  they  have  given 
to  universal  public  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  adequate 
naval  strength  to  every  maritime  power  which  aspires  to  com- 
mercial rank  and  profit.  He  has  demonstrated  with  the  force  of 
a  syllogism  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  This  is  a 
great  public  service,  and  though  his  theme  was  of  necessity  mainly 
based  upon  European  history.  Captain  Mahan's  deductions  and 
conclusions  are  none  the  less  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  naval 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Opinions  naturally  differ  as  to  what  the  details  of  that  policy 
should  be  so  far  as  the  programme  of  construction  is  concerned, 
but  men  qualified  to  judge  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  proceed  much  further  before  calling  a  halt. 
There  is  also  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the  "  Indiana''  class 
we  have  struck  the  type  of  battleship,  in  the  "  New  York  "  or 
*'  Brooklyn  "  the  type  of  armored  cruiser,  and  in  the  **  Columbia  " 
and  "  Minneapolis ''  the  type  of  commerce  destroyer  respectively 
best  suited  to  our  national  needs. 

Question  as  to  the  advisability  of  multiplying  purely  harbor 
defence  ships  of  the  "Monitor''  or  "Monterey"  types,  or  of 
building  a  considerable  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo  cruisers, 
though  important,  are  subordinate  to  the  topic  of  battleships, 
armored  cruisers,  and  commerce  destroyers.  That  the  number 
of  all  three  of  these  latter  types  should  be  increased  hardly  requires 
argument.  Fpr  my  own  part  I  have  not  advised  and  would  not 
advise  the  adoption  of  a  flxed  shipbuilding  programme  calculated 
to  cover  f  u tu re  operations  for  any  considerable  period .    But  I  would 
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and  do  advise  adherence  within  conservative  limits  to  types  which 
have  not  only  proved  satisfactory  to  our  own  naval  authorities  on 
trial  or  in  service,  but  which  have  repeatedly  been  pronounced 
by  the  most  competent  foreign  judges  who  have  personally  exam- 
ined them  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  similar  class  abroad. 

We  have  made  great  and  rapid  progress  during  eight  years  of 
naval  reconstruction,  but  we  have  not  yet  rebuilt  our  navy.  In 
fact  about  all  we  can  reasonably  say  is  that  we  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  our  domestic  capacity  to  rebuild  it. 

This  grand  and  growing  development  of  the  shipbuilding  art, 
with  the  enormous  impetus  it  has  given  to  cognate  and  contribu- 
tory industries  in  every  part  of  the  realm  of  usefulness,  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  naval  architect  and  the  marine  engineer  to  the 
sea  power  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  brave  men  who  make  up  the  personnel  of  our  navy 
may  safely  be  left  the  task  of  using  whenever  duty  calls  the  tre- 
mendous weapons  we  have  made  for  them  to  enforce  that  sea 

power. 

Chablss  H.  Cbamp. 
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CIVIL  WARS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  ARGENTINE    MINISTER  AT  WASHING- 
TON,  B8TANISLA0  S.    ZEBALL08. 


The  prominent  men  of  South  America  are  always  eager  to  know 
more  about  the  United  States,  to  study  the  development  of  its 
civilization,  which  has  unfolded  so  rapidly  and  assumed  such  ex- 
traordinary proportions,  and  they  have  always  been  anxions  to 
assist  in  its  constitutional  growth.  Much  of  this  has  been  the 
necessary  sequence  of  their  political  education,  and  the  interest 
felt  has  naturally  been  greatest  in  those  republics  where  the 
federal  system  of  government  has  been  adopted,  a  method  created 
by  American  constituencies.  The  experience  gained  and  ques- 
tions solved  by  the  United  States ;  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  its  great  statesmen,  such  as  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay ;  the  profound  learning  evinced  by  such  jurists 
as  Marshall,  Story,  and  Cooley ;  the  discourses  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  and  the  messages  and  speeches  of  its  great  Presidents, 
became  the  fountains  of  political  knowledge  at  which  the  South 
American  nations  drank  deeply;  this  knowledge  they  had  to 
analyze;  and  its  results,  for  want  of  traditions  of  their  own,  they 
followed  in  the  building  of  their  own  free  institutions. 

When  a  South  American  lands  at  the  port  of  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  for  the  first  time,  he  comes  with  his  mind  filled 
with  pleasing  illusions,  like  a  man  who  approaches  a  dear  old 
homestead,  around  the  hearthstone  of  which  his  ancestors 
gathered.  Ho  feels  that  there  really  exists  a  strong  political  and 
social  tie  between  this  great  Republic  and  those  of  Spanish 
America,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  political  relationship.  The  Con- 
gresses and  Pan-American  gatherings  during  the  past  ten  years 
have  also  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  strengthen  this  senti- 
ment and  the  natural  impressions  of  such  a  traveller.     From  the 
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very  beginning  of  his  residence  in  this  country  he  in  fact  tastes 
the  pleasure  and  enjoys  the  pleasing  impressions  which  a  cordial 
welcome  by  the  press  and  a  warm  social  receptipn  unite  in  produc- 
ing. It  is  this  feeling,  arising  from  the  spontaneous  hospitality 
and  frankness  shown  toward  strangers  and  the  social  facilities 
extended  to  distinguished  persons  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
such  a  delightful  peculiarity  of  the  national  character,  that  car- 
ries away  the  European  and  enchants  the  Spanish  American. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  these  demonstrations  grow 
more  out  of  a  desire  to  get  nearer  to  the  Spanish- American  peo- 
ples and  to  know  them  better  than  out  of  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  economic,  political,  or  social  conditions.  It  is 
always  a  source  of  great  surprise  to  the  traveller  in  the  United 
States  to  find  that  the  other  nations  of  the  New  World  are  not  so 
well  known  there  as  they  are  in  Europe.  The  press  is  somewhat 
better  informed  than  the  community  at  large,  but  the  exigencies 
of  modem  journalism  are  such  that  whatever  it  may  publish  daily 
is  necessarily  of  the  briefest  and  most  cursory  nature,  being 
confined  to  occasional  accounts  of  sensational  and  extraordinary 
occurrences.  The  social  and  political  circles  are  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  neighbors.  Some  of  these  groups  scarcely 
know  the  very  names  of  a  few  of  the  Spanish- American  countries, 
and  their  ideas  about  them  are  as  vague  and  confused  as  if  they 
concerned  regions  hardly  yet  settled  or  even  explored,  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  trackless  forests  or  beyond  distant  seas. 

I  have  experienced  these  impressions.  Now  and  then  I  have 
met  in  this  country  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  could  discuss  the 
Argentine  Republic  with  the  same  well-informed  exactness  with 
which  they  spoke  of  affairs  in  the  States  of  New  York  or  Illinois  ; 
but  these  are  rather  cases  indicating  unusual  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  individuals.  My  country  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  inter- 
esting upon  the  immense  Southern  Continent,  and  yet  the  greater 
part  of  my  good  friends  in  the  United  States  have  honored  me 
with  numberless  inquiries  about  its  political  and  phjrsical  geog- 
raphy and  concerning  its  habits  and  customs.  Sometimes  articles 
have  appeared  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  even  books  have  been 
published,  with  some  pretence  of  furnishing  new  and  correct  infor- 
mation, but  they  have  generally  been  so  filled  with  mistakes  and 
such  a  jumble  of  the  real  facts  as  to  do  injustice  to  these  repub- 
lics in  South  America.      All  this  shows  the  meagre  results  that 
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have  thus  far  been  accomplished  in  the  political^  social,  or  liter- 
ary circles  of  this  country  by  the  various  Pan-Americau  con- 
gresses that  haye  been  held,  the  numerous  celebrations  and  re- 
ciprocal official  courtesies  exchanged,  as  well  as  by  the  work  of 
the  '^  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepublics/'  But  such  results 
have  been  attained  in  other  circles  and  sometimes  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  The  merchants  have  eagerly  seized  the 
offered  advantages,  and  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
countries  of  the  New  World  has  increased  from  month  to  month 
to  much  mutual  profit 

The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  information  in  these  political^  so- 
cial, and  literary  circles,  concerning  the  sister  countries  of  the 
three  Americas  having  a  Latin  origin,  appear  to  me  to  spring 
largely  from  three  facts.  One  of  these  is  the  deficient  teaching 
of  Spanish- American  geography  in  the  schools  of  this  country. 

Iq  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  child  coming  from  a  graded 
school  can  give  a  clear  and  full  idea,  not  only  of  the 
Uuited  States  as  a  nation,  but  also  of  its  various  States.  There 
is  probably  not  a  similar  American  school  where  the  like  would  be 
found  to  exist  in  reference  to  the  Latin  Republics.  Still  the  fact 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  Northern  Colossus  of  the  present 
epoch,  they  are  but  small  nations,  does  not  diminish  the  interest 
that  should  be  felt  in  studying  them  ;  and  this  sentiment  should 
be  greater  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  because  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  opening  for  the  products  of  their  industries 
the  rich  markets,  capable  of  an  enormous  consumption,  which 
the  commerce  of  Eutope  has  hitherto  monopolized  and  spent  so 
much  to  retain. 

The  second  reason  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  lack  of  good,  rapid, 
and  cheap  means  of  communication,  so  that  the  thousands  of 
American  travelers  are  not  attracted  southward,  but,  eager  for 
instruction  and  diversion,  rush  to  the  numerous  resorts  in  the 
central  and  western  regions  of  their  own  country,  and  swarm 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Old  World  in  increasing  numbers  yearly. 
The  very  few,  however,  who  have  visited  these  southern  lands 
have  come  back  enchanted  with  their  experiences. 

The  third  reason  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  these  very  Span- 
ish-American countries,  for  they  have  scarcely  done  anything  to 
make  themselves  better  known,  and  the  result  is  that  even  to  this 
time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  in  the  English  language  any 
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sensible  general  information  about  them^  except  possibly  some 
monotonoas  and  hamdmm  literature^  not  always  complete  or 
likely  to  induce  immigration.  No  matter  therefore  how  eagerly 
the  information  might  be  sought,  there  has  been  very  little  where- 
with to  satisfy  the  craving.  My  experience  in  this  special  matter  has 
been  a  very  trying  one  and  very  complete  in  its  way,  for  the  Lega- 
tion under  my  charge  has  been  daily  besought  by  intelligent  in- 
quiries for  interesting  information  regarding  the  literature, 
science,  and  social  economics  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  well 
as  the  more  commonplace  data  for  mere  business  purposes. 

The  approach  to  each  other  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
New  World  proceeds  but  slowly.  The  Spanish- American  countries 
have  no  marine,  nor  have  they  sufficient  capital  to  cultivate  more 
intimate  relations  with  foreign  peoples.  In  the  United  States 
the  shipping  interests  have  been  allowed  to  decay,  while 
capital  and  energy  have  been  concentrated  upon  domestic  enter- 
prises and  internal  improvements,  leaving  the  business  enterprises 
of  Europe  and  its  commercial  marine  to  almost  entirely  control 
the  feriile  fields  of  Spanish-America.  This  singular  insu- 
lation has  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  special  notice  on  my 
part  at  this  time  ;  it  is  a  condition  of  things  that  will 
soon  disappear  when  all  the  countries  of  the  Ndw  World,  having 
easy  and  frequent  communication,  will  be  bound  by  neighborly 
ties;  because  when  understood  it  will  dispel  the  mistaken 
ideas  concerning  South  American  revolutions  which  are  held  in 
the  United  States,  and  correct  the  sentiments  of  compassion,  not 
unfrequently  mingled  with  contempt,  with  which  the  citizens  of 
this  republic  regard  those  countries  most  agitated  by  domestic 
disturbances. 

The  civil  wars  which  have  occurred  in  South  America  cannot 
be  understood  in  the  United  States,  nor  the  causes  leading  to 
them  be  explained,  except  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
social  structure  and  conditions  of  each  particular  country.  Nor 
is  the  surprise  unnatural  which  is  occasioned  here  by  the  pro- 
longed condition  of  anarchy  resulting  from  some  of  those  inter- 
necine struggles,  but  it  is  explained  by  the  forge tfulness  of  the 
organic  conditions  under  which  those  republics  were  formed. 
These  revolutions  are  not  the  work  of  one  man,  although  they  al- 
ways follow  a  personal  leadership.  The  despots  and  the  revolu- 
tionists are  equally  the  product  of  an  organic  internal  condition. 
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The  States  of  the  American  Union  were  founded  by  enlight- 
ened people,  comprising  among  their  number  many  religious  en- 
thusiasts and  missionaries,  versed  in  matters  of  government. 
They  brought  with  them  as  the  basis  of  their  colonies  a  moral 
capacity,  habits  of  esteem  and  obedience  for  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  civil  society,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
regard  for  justice  and  respect  for  law  upon  which  rests  the  civili- 
zation of  England.  From  such  seeds  there  sprang  a  like  country. 
The  United  States,  comparatively  near  to  Europe,  thus  received 
from  its  most  advanced  centres  the  basis  of  its  population,  which 
exterminated  the  native  Indian,  or  isolated  him  in  the  western 
solitudes,  without  any  admixture  of  blood  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances. The  Spanish- American  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  founded  by  military  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  came 
from  southern  Europe  when  the  feudal  system  was  imperative, 
and  at  a  time  when  ideas  were  neither  clear  nor  well-settled  con- 
cerning the  civil  and  political  principles  which  served  for  the 
government  of  all  civilized  lands.  Besides,  the  soldier  element, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  imprudent  and  venturesome,  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  European  emigration. 

The  enormous  distances  and  the  barbarism  of  the  new  regions 
impeded  the  natural  current  of  settlers  which  began  to  flow  from 
the  Old  World,  reducing  the  colonizing  expeditions  mainly  to 
soldiers  and  camp  followers.  One  of  the  most  numerous  of  these, 
which  started  for  the  immense  region  lying  below  the  tenth  degree 
of  south  latitude  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  persons.  These  troops  soon  succumbed  to 
the  unaccustomed  climate,  perished  with  want  and  by  the  hands 
of  their  savage  enemies,  so  that  the  early  European  colonies,  the 
nuclei  around  which  settlements  and  civilization  gathered,  were 
constantly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  conquest  and  continue  the  spread  of 
civilization,  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  initiated  a  new 
and  wise  policy,  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  peaceful  subjection 
of  the  indigenous  element  and  its  mixture  with  the  colonists  com- 
ing from  Europe.  Thus  there  was  provided,  as  a  basis,  upon 
which  the  national  structures  were  to  be  erected,  proceeding  from 
these  colonies,  a  new  race  of  Creoles  in  which  the  native  element 
preponderated  by  the  number  of  its  individuals  and  families  and 
even  in  the  proportion  of  blood. 
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The  native  traditions  of  either  unconditional  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  Chief,  or  of  implacable  rebellion  against  him  in 
case  of  a  revolt,  were  the  only  rules  of  hereditary  political  science 
which  the  new  social  communities  had  for  their  guidance.  An 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  warrior  element  of  European  feudal- 
ism, sometimes  rebellious  against  its  king  and  at  others  patient 
unto  death,  instead  of  ameliorating,  only  accentuated  the  effects 
of  the  law  of  social  heredity  in  Spanish  America.  These  new 
social  organisms  had  therefore  as  the  basic  principle  of  their 
political  government  this  fatal  formula: — despotism,  that  is  to 
say,  absolute  submission  to  the  chief  in  power,  or  revolution  by 
those  who  resisted  the  tyranny  of  the  despot  either  because  they 
were  eager  to  substitute  something  else  for  it  or  because  they  could 
no  longer  endure  its  burden. 

The  brutal  and  ignorant  masses  were  thus  divided  into  two 
parties.  Both  depended  upon  force,  by  habit  and  tradition,  and 
the  results  arrived  at  were  in  truth  not  likely  to  be  solutions  based 
upon  right  principles,  order,  or  justice.  These  ignorant  and  pas- 
sionate masses  needed  to  be  directed,  and  thus  there  arose  among 
them  certain  leaders  and  commanders.  Like  the  caciques,  or  chief- 
tains among  the  Indians,  theyfouaded  their  authority  upon  force, 
upon  their  cunning  and  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  or  else  they 
secured  adherents  by  their  generosity  and  by  the  shelter  of  the 
weak;  thus  in  various  ways  satisfying  the  savage  or  timid  instincts 
that  swayed  the  passions  of  the  uncivilized  hordes  of  which  the 
body  politic  was  mainly  composed.  The  sociologic  evolution,  from 
the  tragic  rebellions  against  Pizarro  in  Peru  down  to  the  recent  rev- 
olution in  Brazil,  furnishes  us  with  materials  to  formulate  this  law 
— that  public  order  in  Latin  America  is  secure  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
progress  of  education  among  the  masses,  and  the  extent  of  the 
European  immigration,  which  counterbalances  them. 

The  Brazilian  revolution,  in  fact,  began  s«me  three  years  ago 
by  uprisings  among  the  **cowboys"  along  the  Bio  Grande.  The 
^'cowboys'' are  a  headstrong  and  a  warlike  class,  whose  ideas  of 
right  are  sometimes  confused  by  their  confidence  in  the  arms 
they  always  carry  and  influenced  by  stout  hearts  constantly  habit- 
uated to  danger.  Their  enthusiastic  temperaments  are  naturally 
susceptible  of  being  inflamed  by  that  one  among  their  leaders 
who  seems  most  inclined  to  respect  their  arrogant  and  selfish  life, 
and  they  are  disposed  to  rebel  against  laws  passed  at  a  remote  capital^ 
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when  such  laws  molest  or  interfere  with  their  freedom  or  caprices. 
They  started  a  reyolt,  but  in  the  more  advanced  portion  of  Bra- 
zil,  through  the  central  regions  where  San  Pablo  is  the  me- 
tropolis and  where  the  benefits  of  a  university  have  been  felt, 
as  well  as  along  the  Southern  littoral  having  Bio  de  Janeiro  as  a 
focal  point,  and  in  the  Norths  where  Bahia  and  Pemambuco 
take  the  lead,  there  was  no  response  to  the  movement.  The 
revolt  of  the  naval  squadron,  which  carried  into  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents  some  very  prominent  and  respectable  officers 
and  followers,  was  accidental  and  does  not  conflict  with  the 
principle  suggested.  A  bitter  rivalry  had  broken  out  between 
the  naval  forces  and  the  army,  and  there  was  much  passionate 
folly,  which  the  Brazilian  capital  contemplated  coldly  and  with 
some  contempt,  refusing  to  take  the  part  of  the  former. 

Id  other  South  American  countries  public  order  is  more  sol- 
idly established,  and  much  more  so  than  is  generally  believed  in 
the  United  States.  Of  this  Chile  is  an  example.  Its  terrible 
revolution  in  1891  was  an  abnormal  and  extraordinary  uprising, 
which  assumed  the  form  of  an  organic  question,  that  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  power,  complicateli  by 
bitter  social  antagonisms  of  traditional  character.  Now  all 
is  serene,  and  if  the  government  of  Chile  continues  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  prudence  and  toleration,  which  has  per- 
mitted many  places  in  the  Congress  to  be  filled  by  those  who 
were  defeated  in  the  field  of  battle,  conquerors  now  through  the 
ballot,  the  most  remote  fears  of  disturbance  will  disappear  and 
Chile  will  be  able  to  continue  its  wise  and  patriotic  evolution, 
educating  its  masses,  extending  its  governing  class,  traditionally 
limited^  with  the  best  elements  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  under  the  redemptive  influence  of  the  schools  and  the 
universities. 

The  periods  of  peace  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  other 
South  American  countries  have  been  ea'ch  time  of  longer  duration, 
and  these  intervals  have  permitted  the  growth  of  a  conservative 
sentiment  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the  body  of  the  people.  If  the 
political  situation  of  all  of  these  nations  does  not  allow  the  exer- 
cise of  that  freedom  which  could  be  wished,  it  is  because  the  numi 
ber  of  competent  electors  is  less  than  the  number  of  those  who  are 
unprepared  to  exercise  the  privilege  which  the  law  of  universal 
suffrage  has  bestowed  upon  them,  and  who  are  dragged  along  by 
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fear,  by  gratitnde,  or  by  the  influence  of  money,  those  efficacious 
means  of  dealing  with  the  vote  and  even  the  life  of  the  Indian 
and  the  ignoramus.  But  the  time  has  come  when,  even  in  those 
countries  least  regularly  governed^  those  abominable  tyrannies  no 
longer  exist  which  have  been  the  shame  of  the  New  World. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  not  always  that  the  events  which 
transpire  in  Spanish  America  are  appreciated  at  their  real  value. 
It  constantly  happens  that  mere  police  affrays  or  electoral  dis- 
putes are  described  abroad  as  "  revolutions/'  This  word  has  been 
used  and  abused  until  it  has  become  meaningless.  In  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  for  example,  the  time  for  revolutions  has  gone  by. 
We  have  too  much  wheat  and  com  to  plant  and  harvest,  for  revolu- 
tionists to  prosper.  Nevertheless,  my  native  land  has  the  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  even  here  in  this  country,  of  being  a  republic  in 
revolt  and  incapable  of  self-government.  The  statistics  of  its  moral 
and  material  prosperity  prove  the  contrary.  From  1869  to  1893  its 
population  had  increased  from  1,800,000  inhabitants  to  5,120,000. 
The  amount  of  European  capital  invested  in  it,  principally 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  always  foresighted  and 
well  informed,  exceeded  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  in  gold.  Its  common  public  schools,  established  and  con- 
ducted like  those  of  Massachusetts,  with  many  teachers  from 
that  State  and  from  Michigan,  for  thirty  years  past,  have  build- 
ings which  are  actually  palaces,  and  some  of  them  cannot  be 
rivalled  by  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Eighty 
photographs  of  these  schools  full  of  scholars  were  exhibited  re- 
cently in  Washington  to  many  distinguished  people,  and  they 
were  greeted  with  expressions  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
<*  They  are  royal  palaces, ''  they  said  to  me ;  and  yet  in  them  we 
are  now  educating  under  compulsory  laws  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  children  of  both  sexes,  who  will  form  part  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  our  future. 

Our  national  revenues  increased  in  1893  to  $124,000,000  cur- 
rency, and  all  the  contracts  affecting  our  foreign  debt  of  $400,- 
000,000  were  fully  complied  with. 

Such  evidences  of  progress  and  such  proofs  of  vitality  certainly 
do  not  correspond  with  reports  that  my  country  is  ungovernable 
and  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  We  have  not  yet  attained  the 
height  of  perfection.  In  a  country  organized  under  the  federal 
system  there  is  always  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  moral 
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equilibrinmy  for  all  the  States  have  not  reached  the  same  adyance- 
ment  in  their  political  education^  or  do  not  possess  the  same  anited 
governing  class  moved  by  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives.  In 
some  of  our  States  the  number  of  unfit  electors  still  predominates^ 
while  in  others,  more  advanced,  the  irreconcilable  ambitions  of 
the  ruling  and  cultured  classes  keep  them  so  divided  that 
they  have  lost  their  power,  and  are  defeated  by  disciplined 
minorities  though  less  competent  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  government.  These  anomalies,  complicated  by  the 
ardent  character  of  the  people,  result  in  electoral  campaigns  of 
the  most  excited  character  and  in  party  strifes  which  are  de- 
scribed as  '^  revolutions,^'  without  reason  and  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  Argentine  people,  originally  composed  of 
warlike  and  heroic  herders  of  cattle,  have  wasted  torrents  of 
blood  in  revolutions  and  national  wars ;  but  they  are  now  an  in- 
dustrious, active,  and  hardworking  people,  providing,  after  the 
United  States,  the  favorite  field  for  European  investments  and 
emigration.  They  have  a  capital  of  600,000  cultivated  inhabi- 
tants ;  a  rich  and  most  advanced  system  of  public  instruction  ; 
and  a  policy  of  conciliation  in  the  conduct  of  their  domestic 
affairs  and  of  peace  by  means  of  arbitration  in  international 
matters;  they  afford  conclusive  proofs  of  an  assured  progress. 
The  transformation  has  been  as  complete  as  it  has  been  rapid. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  forty  years  of  constant  and  energetic 
labor  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses.  Popular  education  has 
been  the  safeguard  of  the  Argentine  nationality,  and  it  is  to-day 
the  immutable  basis  of  its  independence.  This  teaching  has  per- 
mitted the  reception  of  the  honest  immigrant  like  a  brother  and 
European  capital  as  a  benefaction,  our  people  being  unmindful  of 
ancient  racial  hatreds,  disregarding  religious  antagonisms,  and 
without  jealousies  or  native  superstitions.  Education,  European 
immigration,  and  the  wealth  gathered  by  a  combination  of  capi- 
tal with  the  strong  arms  of  a  people  upon  their  fertile  soil,  will 
save  and  vindicate  the  name  of  South  America  when  all  the 
States  that  struggle  for  this  end,  and  endeavor  to  correct  the  evils 
of  the  past,  shall  have  secured  the  transformation  in  their  organic 
structures  which  is  energetically  being  accomplished  by  the  Ar- 
gentineBepublic. 

ESTANISLAO   S.   ZeBALLOS. 
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BY  SBNATOR   WILLIAM  VINCENT  ALLEN,    OF  NEBRASKA. 


Is  IT  consistent  with  sound  public  policy  that  members  of  either 
House  of  Congress  be  deemed,  during  their  terms  of  oflBce,  free 
to  deal  in  stocks  and  bonds  the  value  of  which  is  liable  to  be  in- 
creased as  a  direct  consequence  of  Congressional  legislation  ?  I 
have  never  at  any  time  believed  that  it  was  consistent  either  with 
good  policy  or  good  morals.  The  question,  however,  had  never 
pressed  itself  specially  upon  my  attention  until  the  occasion  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  during  the  extraordinary  session  of  1893,  on 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law. 
The  point  was  then  raised  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
who  offered  a  resolution  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  whether  any  Senator  was  an  owner  of  stock  in  any 
National  bank.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  manifestly  was  to 
discover  whether  Senators  who  might  vote  for  the  repeal  had  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  such  repeal — an  interest  greater  than 
that  of  the  general  public.  This  interest,  it  was  assumed,  would 
attach  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  should  the  government  cease  the 
issuance  of  Treasury  notes  the  function  of  supplying  money  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would,  in  an  increasing  measure, 
devolve  on  the  national  banks,  and  would  be  a  source  of  greater 
profit  accruing  to  them  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
measure  to  repeal  the  silver-purchase  clause. 

Many  Senators  did  not  deem  the  resolution  quite  germane  to 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained with  reference  to  that  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  general  question  involved  is  one  that  must  sooner  or  later  re- 
ceive the  serious  attention  either  of  Congress  itself  or  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  discuRsion  upon  that  resolution  it  was  broadly 
asserted  in  the  Senate  that  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress 
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had  an  unqnestionable  right; — moral  as  welf  as  legal — ^to  "be  pe- 
cuniarily interested  in  stocks  and  bonds  whose  yalne  might  be 
dependent  upon  his  official  action.  The  scope  of  the  contention 
may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  Senators  from 
New  York.  '* Senators  have  a  right/'  said  he,  **  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  do  so,  to  hold  stock  in  national 
banks  or  State  banks,  or  in  any  other  institutions.  They  have  a 
right  to  be  interested  in  matters  of  finance,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  and  any  vote  which  they  may  give  indirectly  upon  this 
subject,  namely,  with  reference  to  great  public  measures,  will  not 
be  affected  by  any  pecuniary  interest  they  may  have.'' 

I  confess  that  this  language  was  a  surprise  to  me.  Up  to 
that  moment  I  had  not  conceived  it  possible  that  any  one  would 
be  bold  enough  to  justify  the  holding,  by  members  of  either  House, 
of  stocks  and  bonds  whose  value  might  be  increased  by  their  own 
votes. 

In  discussing  the  question  in  the  Senate  I  took  occasion  to 
say: 

*'I  think  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  there  are  a  great 
many— hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  people  in  this  nation  who 
believe  that  much  of  the  legislation  that  comes  from  Congress  is  influenced 
by  the  personal  interests  of  members  of  Congress.  If  they  are  mistaken  in 
their  belief,  then  it  is  due  to  the  members  of  this  body  and  the  other  House 
that  they  [the  people]  be  fully  informed  and  enlightened  upon  the  subject, 
for  a  widespread  suspicion  is  sometimes  almost  as  detrimental  in  its  effect 
upon  the  public  as  a  revelation  of  the  truth.** 

With  a  view  to  bringing  the  matter  formally  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  at  some  time  when  it  could  be  discussed  on  its  mer- 
its, unaffected  by  particular  measures,  I  introduced,  on  June  6th 
last,  a  bill  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

A  BILL 

TO  PRESERVE  THE  PURITY  OF  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  Senator  or  Representative  of  the 
United  States,  during  his  term  of  office,  to  own  or  be  concerned  directly 
or  indirectly  in  owning,  buying,  or  selling,  or  in  any  manner  deaUng  in  spec- 
ulative stocks,  the  value  of  which  may,  in  any  manner,  depend  upon  a  vole 
of  Congress ;  norshall  any  such  Senator  or  Representative,  during  the  term 
of  his  said  office,  be  a  member  of,  or  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested  in, 
any  board  of  trade,  stock  exchange,  national  bank,  or  other  organisation  in 
which  specalative  stooks  are  bought  or  seld. 
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Sbo.  2.  That  any  such  United  States  Senator  or  Representative  who 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  for- 
feit his  office,  and,  upon  proper  resolution,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  branch 
of  Congress  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  indictment,  prosecution,  and  conviction  for  such  offsnce  in  any 
United  States  circuit  court  within  the  district  in  which  such  offence  is  or 
may  be  committed. 

Sbc.  3.  That  hereafter,  before  any  such  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress is  admitted  to  his  seat  therein,  he  shall  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
oath  now  required  of  him  by  law,  to  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath : 

**  And  I  furthermore  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that 
I  will  not,  during  my  term  of  office,  buy  or  sell  or  be  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  buying,  selling,  or  owning  any  speculative  stocks,  or  become  a 
member  of  any  board  of  trade,  stock  exchange,  national  bank,  or  other  or- 
ganization in  which  speculative  stocks  are  bought  or  sold.** 

When  the  bill  is  reached  in  its  order  for  debate  I  shall  move 
to  amend  it  by  prescribing  a  penalty,  in  addition  to  expulsion,  for 
a  violation  of  its  provisions. 

Is  there  a  necessity  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a 
law  of  this  character  ?  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  article  it 
would  be  practicable  barely  to  indicate  very  few  of  the  reasons 
which  I  conceive  to  be  controlling  on  this  qaestion. 

The  law  has  condensed  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  into  the  maxim 
'*  No  man  can  be  a  jndge  in  his  own  case/'  All  human  ex- 
rience  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
would  be  putting  human  nature  to  a  test  altogether  too  severe  to 
expect  a  wholly  impartial  exposition  of  law  from  a  judge  who  was 
himself  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  result  of  a  suit  tried  before 
him.  Hence  in  this  country  it  has  become  an  undeviating  rule  for 
judges  not  to  sit  in  cases  in  which  they  are  personally  concerned. 
Should  they  do  so,  the  rule  is  equally  well  settled  that  their 
judgments  would  be  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect.  The 
moment  it  should  appear  of  record  that  the  judge  was  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  result  of  a  litigation  tried  before  him,  he  would  be- 
come ipso  facto  deprived  of  jurisdiction.  This  is  upon  the  broad 
ground  of  public  policy — upon  the  ground  that  to  permit  judges 
to  act  in  such  cases  would  be  to  encourage  corrupt  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  judiciary,  and  would  lead  to  gross  injustice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  judiciary  of  this  country  is  of  the 
very  highest  character  for  probity  and  integrity.  Yet  the  law, 
with  a  merciful  regard  for  human  feelings,  declines  to  permit  any 
judge  to  sit  in  his  own  case.  Why  should  not  this  beneficent 
rule  be  applied  to  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  judicial  branch  of 
VOL.  OLIX.— NO.  453.  11 
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the  Ooyernment  ?  If,  in  the  case  of  an  interpreter  of  laws — and 
sach^  in  the  last  analysis^  a  jndge  mnst  be  said  to  be-^it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  will  observe  the  strictest  impartiality  in 
a  case  in  which  he  is  himself  pecuniarily  interested.,  what  divinity 
should  hedge  a  maker  of  laws  to  shield  him  from  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle  ?  What  disparagement  of  his  character 
can  be  involved  in  a  law  which  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
from  him  even  the  suspicion  of  wrongdoing  ? 

Congress  possesses  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  national  in  character.  Whether  for  good  or  ill  its  laws 
operate  with  full  and  direct  force  upon  all  citizens  within  the 
confines  of  the  Bepublic.  Why  should  not  its  members,  charged 
with  such  grave  responsibilities,  and  executing  for  the  entire  na- 
tion so  delicate  and  far-reaching  a  trust,  be  compelled  to  observe 
the  same  degree  of  propriety  that  the  laws  require  to  be  observed 
by  members  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government?  Why 
should  they  not  be  required  to  refrain  from  practices  that  would 
constitute  a  serious  offence  in  a  judge  of  the  most  obscure  local 
court  ?  If  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  one  class  of  public 
officials,  and  those  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  probity,  can  act  impartially  in  a  case  in  which  their  private 
pecuniary  interests  conflict  with  an  impartial  performance  of  their 
public  duties,  what  good  reason  can  be  urged  for  exempting  from 
the  operation  of  the  same  wholesome  principle  another  class  of 
public  servants  of  necessarily  no  higher — inasmuch  as  there  can 
be  no  higher — degree  of  integrity  and  probity  ? 

Doubtless  some  critics  will  say  that  my  reasoning  would  lead 
to  the  exclusion  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  engaging  in 
any  honorable  private  occupation  during  their  terms  of  office,  or 
investing  in  any  property  which,  as  an  incident  of  the  general 
prosperity  induced  by  beneficial  legislation,  might  be  increased  in 
value.  But  my  language  will  not  bear  this  interpretation.  I  seek 
by  the  proposed  bill  merely  to  restrain  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives during  their  terms  of  office  from  owning,  or  being  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  owning,  buying,  selling,  or  dealing  in 
speculative  stocks,  "  the  value  of  which  may  in  any  manner  de- 
pend upon  a  vote  of  Congress.''  I  am  sure  the  country  demands 
this  of  them,  just  as  a  private  employer  would  demand  of  one 
whose  services  he  had  engaged  that  he  should  refrain  during  bis 
term  of  service  from  entering  into  any  business  that  might  con- 
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fiict  with  the  interests  of-  the  employer  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  person  employed.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  clear.  In  order 
that  the  prohibition  may  take  effect,  the  stocks  and  bonds  mast 
be  of  a  character  to  be  directly  affected  by  a  vote  of  the  Senator 
or  Representative.  No  man  of  ordinary  observation  or  experience 
of  life  could  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  such 
stocks  and  bonds  from  those  in  which  investment  would  not  be 
prohibited.  The  distinction  is  plain,  and  capable  of  ready  en- 
forcement. In  my  judgment  every  man  who  enters  the  public 
service  agrees,  at  least  impliedly,  that  he  will  not  engage  during 
his  term  of  office  in  any  private  service,  or  be  concerned  in  any 
private  business,  that  miglit  conflict  with  his  public  duty. 

The  topic  would  admit  of  wide  expansion,  but  I  will  not  pur- 
sue it.  I  will  simply  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Republic  depends  in  a  very  large  measure  upon  a  higher  pa- 
triotism, a  more  exalted  conception  of  public  duty,  and  a  more 
rigid  fidelity  to  the  common  welfare  than  is  consistent  with  the 
theory  that  members  of  the  national  Legislature  may  be  engaged 
in  speculating  in  stocks  and  bonds  whose  value  may  be  affected 
by  their  own  votes. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  and  dwelt  upon  with  emphasis, 
that  there  is  no  statute  making  such  speculation  a  crime  or  pre- 
scribing a  punishment  for  it.  That  must  be  conceded.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  proposed  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  think  a  grievous  necessity  exists  for  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
that  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice.  Should 
that  bill,  or  one  containing  similar  provisions,  become  a  law,  the 
offending  member  should  not  only  be  expelled  in  dishonor,  but 
should  be  subject,  in  due  form,  to  indictment,  prosecution,  and 
conviction,  as  he  would  be  for  the  commission  of  any  other  crime, 
or  as  would  be  the  case  with  any  ordinary  criminal.  The  higher 
and  more  delicate  the  duty  imposed  upon  men,  the  more  rigidly 
should  they  be  required  to  refrain  from  doing  aught  that  would 
bring  into  question  the  purity  of  their  purposes. 

Hence,  to  the  oath  which,  by  the  Constitution,  is  required  to 
be  taken  by  a  member  of  the  national  Legislature  before  being 
permitted  to  occupy  his  seat,  I  would  add  a  provision  by  which  he 
would  swear  that,  during  his  term  of  office,  he  would  not  be  con- 
cerned in  buying,  selling,  or  dealing  in  speculative  stocks,  or  be- 
come a  member  of  any  board  of  trade,  stock  exchange.  National 
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bank,  or  other  organization  ^*  in  which  speculative  stocks  are 
bought  or  sold"  These  safegaards^  rigidly  enforced,  and  snpple- 
mented  by  an  enlightened  critical  public  sentiment,  wonld  accom- 
plish a  purpose  which  every  patriot  must  desire  to  see  accom- 
plished. It  would  place  the  country  upon  a  sounder  basis  of  pub- 
lic and  private  morality.  Some  degree  of  political  corruption  will 
always  be  suspected  so  long  as  public  sentiment  tolerates  a  dab- 
bling by  members  of  Congress  in  speculative  stocks.  There  will 
always  be  more  or  less  newspaper  criticism  of  the  motives  of  leg- 
islators, and  constant  suggestions  of  the  wisdom  of  inquisitorial 
investigation  into  the  private  affairs  of  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tives. 

I  admit  that  an  ideally  perfect  republic  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. ^^  Times  change,  and  men  change  with  them.''  The  per- 
fect work  of  to-day  may,  a  few  years  hence,  be  demonstrated  to 
be  anything  but  perfect.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  require  of  their  public  servants  the  same  degree  of 
fidelity  to  duty  that  private  employers  would  require  of  those 
whom  they  take  into  their  service. 

Recent  investigations  into  the  method  of  transacting  the  pub- 
lic business  have  convinced  me — I  say  it  with  all  due  respect — 
that  a  higher  ideal  of  public  service  than  that  which  at  present 
prevails  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country.  While  legis- 
lation must  always  be  in  some  degree  imperfect,  as  men  are  imper- 
fect, yet  it  should  be  framed  by  men  of  high  ideals,  inspired  by 
such  patriotism  and  love  of  country  as  will  always  subordinate 
the  mere  personal  interests  of  the  legislator  to  the  vastly  greater 
interests  of  his  country. 

W.  V.  Allbk. 
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SOUVENIRS  OP  SOME  CELEBRATED   PEOPLE  OF 
THE  TIMES. 

BY  JULES  CLARKTIE. 


I  THINK  there  is  nothing  sweeter  in  the  world,  after  the  joy  of 
living  with  those  whom  one  loves,  than  the  remembrance  of  those 
whom  one  has  loved.  Age  which  brings  many  disillusions  also 
has  its  consolations.  It  allows  one  to  claim  from  the  past  what- 
ever, either  affecting  or  remarkable,  it  may  contain. 

In  looking  backward  at  those  one  has  known  in  former  times 
one  lives  one's  life  over  again,  but  without  the  trouble  of  it,  find- 
ing even  in  the  disappointments  of  the  past  a  certain  melancholy 
not  entirely  without  charm,  just  as  after  one  has  recovered  from 
sickness  one  finds  in  convalescence  something  indescribably  de- 
lightful. I  do  not  in  any  sense  mean  to  say  by  this  that  life  is  a 
morbid  thing,  for  which  the  remedy  would  be  repose.  No, 
nothing  so  avails  as  the  human  struggle  to  strengthen  the  moral 
and  mental  forces;  but  after  the  contest,  what  is  more  charming 
than  to  recall  it  ? 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  know  celebrated  people — nearly  all  those 
who  have  made  our  times  illustrious.  I  have  either  seen 
them  in  their  glorious  and  sometimes  sovereign  old  age,  like 
Victor  Hugo,  or  at  their  debuts^  obscure  and  p5or,  but  dream- 
ing of  glory  and  fortune,  like  ^mile  Zola.  I  have  asso- 
ciated with  Michelet,  whose  ardent  words  made  me  enthu- 
siastic at  twenty.  I  have,  though  very  young  then,  been  treated 
as  a  friend  by  Sainte-Beuve.  I  still  hear  the  voice  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  elder,  recounting  to  me  in  his  boasting  tones  his  re- 
membrances of  Naples  and  of  his  collaboration  with  Oaribaldi. 
^mile  Augier,  to  whom  Paris  will  soon  erect  a  statue,  formed  one 
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of  the  affections  of  my  young  life.  I  recollect  Alphonse  Daudet 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  handsome  as  a  Hindoo  god,  but  sick,  so 
that,  as  he  was  starting  for  Algeria,  we  s^d,  ''  The  poor  fellow, 
we  shall  see  him  no  inore  I ''  He  was  then  known  only  as  the 
author  of  the  delicions  poem  of  the  Double  Conversion,  and  of  the 
romance  of  the  Chaperon  Rouge.  Since  then  he  has  become 
one  of  the  masters  of  contemporary  fiction  and  of  the  French 
language,  and,  thank  God,  we  have  seen  him  again,  and  we  see 
him  every  day. 

Our  sons  are  now  making  their  appearance,  and  Uon  Daudet 
continues  his  father's  glorious  name.  Recently  in  visiting  the 
salon  of  the  Socieii  NationaU  des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Ohamp  de 
Mars,  I  stopped  before  two  pictures  numbered  577  and  578 ;  one 
represented  *'  Old  Vessels,"  the  other  the  armed  vessel  "  Devasta- 
tion." The  two  marine  pictures  are  signed  *'G.  Hugo,"  and 
"  G.  Hugo''  is  Georges  Hugo,  the  grandson  of  the  great  poet. 
He  had  learned  to  work  in  crayon  before  he  became  a 
sailor.  He  was  at  sea  for  some  years  and  while  on  board 
continued  to  paint  in  addition  to  his  other  labors.  He  is 
now  an  artist  and  exhibitor.  Well  I  see  it  all  again — he  quite 
small  and  I  drawing  figures,  soldiers,  and  zouaves  for  him  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  while  his  father,  Oharles,  and  his  white-bearded 
grandfather,  Victor  Hugo,  watched  my  pen  forming  figures  on 
the  paper.  How  time  passes  I  Victor  Hugo  is  dead,  dead  also 
and  (before  him)  is  my  friend  his  son  Oharles.  And  the  small 
child  of  whom  the  poet  then  sang  in  *'  L'Art  d'Hre  Orand-phre" 
now  handles  the  brush. 

**  Go  on  I  Another  zouave  I "  he  would  say  long  ago  when 
I  stopped.  And  Victor  Hugo  smiling  would  remark  :  **  Obey, 
I  admit  but  one  tyranny ;  indeed  I  am  not  satisfied  with  admitting 
it,  I  proclaim  it.     It  is  the  tyranny  of  children." 

At  that  time  I  had  a  project  for  publishing  a  book — a  sort  of 
protest  of  liberal  youth  against  the  Empire — under  the  title, 
Memoire  d'un  Homme  de  Trente  Am.  I  wished  to  bring  forth 
in  it  all  the  grievances  which  with  our  republican  aspirations  we 
had  against  the  Imperial  rkgime.  I  wdted  till  I  was  exactly 
thirty  years  of  age  to  commence  that  book.  When  the  time  came, 
we  had  something  else  to  think  of  than  writing  I  Did  we  even 
know  if  we  would  ever  write  again  ?  It  was  in  December,  1870, 
and  the  enemy  was  at  our  gates.   I  put  off  the  Mhmaire  d'un  Homme 
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de  IVente  A  ns  to  the  last  moment^  and  then  put  on  a  soldier's 
cloak.  To-day  as  I  think  of  that  projected  book  which  will  never 
be  published,  I  give  it  a  different  title  and  form  in  my  mind. 
Man  spends  his  life  in  building  castles  in  the  future.  As  I 
waited  in  those  days  to  be  thirty  before  writing  the  first  line  of 
the  Memoire  d'un  Homme  de  Trente  Ans  (which  was  never  penned) 
I  am  waiting  to-day  for  the  end  of  the  present  century  to  publish^ 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  volume  of  my  rec-, 
ollections  and  impressions,  which  I  shall  call  Souvenirs  du  SiMs 
dernier.  But,  of  course,  to  realize  this  new  dream  Ood  must,  as 
we  say,  lend  me  life.  To  all  his  plans  Victor  Hugo  always  added 
*'  Deo  volente,**  It  is  perhaps  well,  therefore,  to  make  haste  and 
not  to  defer  the  accomplishment  of  any  work  whatever  to  a  date 
fixed  by  ourselves,  which  fate  may  not  always  permit  us  to 
reach.  Do  we  know,  indeed*  whether  or  not  we  shall  finish  the 
page  that  we  have  begun  ? 

The  Memoir  that  I  wish  to  preserve  of  celebrated  men  I  have 
known — writers,  politicians,  painters,  comedians,  soldiers — will 
help  me  to  compose  my  Souvenirs  du  SiMe  dernier,  when  the 
nineteenth  century  shall  have  given  place  to  the  twentieth. 
Perhaps  at  that  time  the  fame  of  many  who  are  eminent  as  I 
write  may  have  suffered  damage.  Every  new  generation  is  severe 
enough  upon  those  who  have  preceded  it,  and  our  young  people, 
who  found  a  now  literary  or  artistic  school  every  fifteen  days, 
willingly  class  their  elders  among  the  ^^Invalides.'^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  were  less  anxious  to  scalp  those  who 
went  before  us.  Admiration  for  the  masters  was  one  of  the 
virtues  of  our  youth.  I  recall  that  one  night  at  the  first 
representation  of  Le  Lac  de  Olenaston^  a  weak  French  adap- 
tation of  one  of  Dion  Boucicaulc's  plays,  at  th«  Ambigu,  I 
saw,  from  the  top  of  the  second  gallery  where  I  had  had 
difficulty  in  securing  a  place,  two  young  men  enter.  They 
took  seats  in  the  orchestra,  the  one  smiling,  lively,  restless,  fair, 
and  noisy — the  other  already  stout,  quiet,  and  almost  shy.  They 
were  Edmond  About,  then  in  full  vogue,  and  Prancisque  Sarcey, 
who  was  serving,  but  already  with  brilliant  success,  his  first 
campaign  as  dramatic  critic  in  the  Opinion  Nationale.  The 
sight  of  those  two  young  masters  in  journalism  put  me  in  such  a 
state  that  I  listened  no  longer  to.  the  play.  I  believe  that  I  did 
not  miss  much.    I  watched  Edmond  About;  I  watched  Sarcey. 
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They  were  saluted  by  all.  The  actresses  smiled  on  them.  ''  Ah  1 '' 
I  thought  to  myself^  **  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  follow  their  foot- 
steps r 

To-day  I  am  persuaded  that  not  only  if  poor  Abont^  who  is 
dead,  but  my  friend  Sarcey,  who  is  strong  and  in  good  condition^ 
entered  a  theatre  the  young  people  would  not  say  to  them- 
selves, ^^  Would  that  I  might  some  day  be  like  him  I ''  but  rather, 
"  I  wish  I  could  wring  his  neck  this  very  day  1 ''  It  is  progress  ; 
Sarcey  knows  it  well,  and  laughs  at  it  often. 

We  edited  at  that  time  a  small  literary  paper  which  appeared 
every  week,  and  which  was  called  Dioghne.  This  journal, 
satirical  like  all  young  publications,  carried  in  front  a  picture  of 
Diogenes^  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  looking  for  a  man  among  the 
great  men  of  Paris.  The  great  men  at  that  time  were  after  Victor 
Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas  or  rather  the  two  Dumas,  Th6ophile 
Gautier,  Jules  Janin,  Sainte-Beuve,  Jules  Sandeau,  Arsdne  Hous- 
saye,  and  many  others;  and  among  dramatic  artists  Fr6d6ric 
Lemaitre,  M61ingue,  Samson,  Regnier,  Provost,  Mme.  Plessy, 
Augustine  Brohan  (or  rather  the  Brohans,  Augustine  and  Ma- 
deleine). Bachel  was  dead.  I  had  seen  the  funeral  leave  the  house 
in  which  she  lived  in  the  Place  Royale  not  far  from  the  residence 
of  Victor  Hugo,  on  a  January  morning,  and  I  recollect  the  enor- 
mous head  of  Alexandre  Dumas  (phre)^  like  the  forehead  of  a  good 
giant,  towering  above  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  the  tragedienne. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  Qranier  de  Cassagnac  wrote  in  his 
journal,  Le  Reveil,  "  Tragedy  is  forever  shrouded  in  the  trage- 
dienne's coffin.^'  Granier  de  Cassagnac  did  not  foresee  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 

We  sought  therefore  with  Diogenes'  lantern  for  great  men, 
and  when  we  found  them  we  gave  them  the  respectful  salutation 
of  our  twenty  years.  But  we  looked  above  all  for  young  men, 
and  I  remember  having  seen  one  night  at  M.  Paul  Meurice's,in 
the  Avenue  Prochot,  a  thin  young  man,  with  very  fair,  nearly 
golden,  hair,  and  with  peculiar  dreamy  and  fixed  eyes,  who  had  just 
published  a  first  volume  of  verses.  There  was  a  little  piece  of  his 
being  performed  at  the  Th64tre  de  F0d6on. 

*'  And  the  title  of  your  piece  is  ? ''  we  asked  the  young  poet 

**  Its  name  is  Le  Passant/^ 

It  was  Francois  Copp^e. 
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I  bad  been  jBtrnck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  anthor,  soon  to 
be  celebrated,  to  Victorien  Sardou.  And  I  had  also  seen  Sar- 
dou^  some  years  before  in  the  humble  compiling  office  of  the 
Diog^ne  in  the  Passage  Sauliner,  to  which  he  had  come  to  thank 
ns  for  an  article  that  had  treated  of  one  of  his  first  pieces,  his 
first  success,  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche.  My  first  article  for  Dioghne 
had  appeared  in  the  same  number  with  a  wretched  portrait  repre- 
senting Victorien  Sardou  coming  out  of  an  egg — a  thin,  emaciated 
Sardou,  the  profile  sharp,  his  long  hair  falling  in  stiff  rings  close  to 
his  hollow  cheeks,  a  Sardou  who  resembled  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
much  more  than  Francois  Oopp6e  did  Victorien  Sardou. 

I  did  not  know  the  author  of  the  Pattes  de  Mouche  other 
than  from  this  distorted  picture,  until  one  morning  I  saw  a  thin 
young  man  squeezed  into  a  black  surtout,  his  high  well-modelled 
forehead  surmounted  by  thick  black  hair,  enter  the  office  of 
our  little  paper.  Bright  eyes  lit  up  his  face,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fineness,  but  what  struck  me  most  about  his  expres- 
sion was  the  smile,  slightly  ironical,  though  amiable,  which  gave 
his  profile  the  aspect  of  that  of  Erasure.  At  that  time 
(I  speak  of  thirty  years  ago)  M.  Sardou  had  above  all  the 
Cesarean  visage  of  the  young  Conqueror  of  Toulon,  and  he  had 
also  taken  Toulon,  I  mean  to  say  that  he  had  gained  there  his 
first  victory  and  the  most  difficult  one, — that  which  opens  the 
gates  of  the  future  and  decides  a  whole  existence.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  and,  at  once,  in  one  night,  he  had  thrown  from  him, 
like  a  too  heavy  cloak,  all  the  years  of  that  noble  misery  which  he 
had  conquered.  I  do  not  know  of  any  young  man  engage  in 
the  struggle  for  life  in  Paris  whose  career  was  more  dignified  and 
courageous  than  his  had  been.  It  ought  to  serve  as  an  example 
to  all  artists  who  dream  of  fame,  and  who  despair  because  she  does 
not  come  to  them  at  their  first  c&U.  Before  his  reputation  was  es- 
tablished, or  more  correctly  before  achieving  his  first  success, 
Victorien  Sardou  had  worked  strenuously,  manfully,  to  gain 
before  the  millions  of  the  future  a  commanding  place.  Quite 
young,  having  already  written  a  tragedy  which  he  destined 
for  Bachel,  La  Reine  Ulfra,  and  one  Bernard  Palissj/,  Victorien 
Sardou  thought  he  had  won  his  place  when  he  produced  a  comedy 
in  verse  at  the  Od^on  entitled  La  Taverne  des  ^tudiants,  which 
was  outrageously  hissed.  It  represented  some  Oerman  stu- 
dents who  were  drinking  beer,  after  the  fashion  of  German  stu- 
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dents,  and  the  students  of  Paris  thought  that  jn  presenting 
these  drinking-scenes  the  author  of  the  new  play  insulted  the 
college  youths.  And  how  they  protested  I  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  piece  was  finished,  but  at  all  events  it  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  the  midst  of  an  indescribable  tumult.  The  poor  Taverne  des 
£tudiant8  had  also  very  bad  luck.  In  the  middle  of  an  important 
love  scene,  on  which  Victorien  Sardou  had  counted  much,  the  gas 
suddenly  went  out,  and  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole 
theatre  was  plunged,  like  Orestes,  in  profound  darkness.  The 
audience  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  deaf- 
ening uproar,  while  the  unfortunate  author,  broken-hearted  at  the 
shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  helped  behind  the  scenes. 

But  Sardou  was  not  one  of  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
beaten.  '^  I  have  never  been  unsuccessful,'^  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
**  that  the  failure  has  not  rebounded  and  conducted  me  to  greater 
success.''  He  was  cast  down  by  that  tempestuous  dihut.  He  said 
he  would  lift  himself  up  again.  But  he  had  to  live  and,  as  !^mile 
de  Qirardin  has  said,  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  to  endure.  In 
order  to  endure,  that  is  to  say  exist,  Victorien  Sardou  worked  at 
all  the  honest  trades  that  a  poor  scholar  could  find.  He  wrote 
historical  studies  at  one  sou  a  line  for  Firmin  Didot's  Biographie 
Universelle,  every  line  of  which  cost  him  two  or  three  hours  of 
research  and  labor.  He  showed  me  an  essay  on  Erasure  written 
at  that  period,  a  marvel  of  rare  learning.  The  Biographie  of 
Didot  contained  a  life  of  Jerdme  Cardan,  by  him,  which  showed 
an  amount  of  erudition  which  was  extraordinary.  It  was  also 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  Meyer- 
beer's Huguenots  and  Michelet's  writings  have  brought  so  conspic- 
uously forward,  and  of  which  he  later  on  made  such  a  thrilliug 
episode  in  his  fine  drama  of  Patrie.  In  order  that  he  might  not 
fall  the  next  time  he  should  try  his  work  at  the  theatre,  he  divided 
his  time  between  two  occupations — his  biographical  work  and  his 
m/tier  of  dramatic  author — and  the  means  which  he  employed 
to  learn  were  both  simple  and  very  heroic.  When  he  went  to  the 
theatre  he  listened  with  passionate  attention,  noted  the  good 
points  and  the  faults,  and  returning  to  his  home  he  would  recon- 
struct and  rewrite  his  play  entirely,  labor  which  others  would  have 
found  unnecessary,  but  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  touch 
of  a  master.  He  has  besides,  much  later  in  life,  utilized  in  his 
work  these  fragments  and  exercises  of  his  youth. 
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All  this  work,  however,  served  merely  to  provide  a  bare  liv- 
ing for  him,  but  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  assuring  comfort. 
Being  married  he  wished  to  give  a  little  luxury  to  his  wife. 
Then  he  loved  his  books.  He  often  found  himself  in  inti- 
mate conversation  with  a  young  man,  a  poet,  named  Edmond 
Roche,  who  also  dreamed  of  glory  and  who,  while  waiting,  filled 
a  very  modest  position  at  the  Paris  Custom  House.  Roche  and 
Sardou  exchanged  their  dreams  and  the  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periences. "  Bah  V  said  Roche,  "  You  will  achieve  your  aim, 
you  are  tempered  for  the  struggle,  but  I  will  never  have  the  time.'* 
Nevertheless  glory  smiled  first  on  Edmond  Roche.  Through  the 
glass  doors  he  saw  one  day  coming  into  the  little  office  which  he 
occupied  in  the  Custom  House  a  man  then  very  little  known  in 
Paris,  who  had  come  from  Oermany  to  seek  applause  from  the 
Parisians.  *'  Monsieur, '^  said  he  to  Roche,  ^^  they  tell  me  that  you 
speak  German  well  and  also  that  you  know  my  works;  I  need  a  trans- 
lator to  present  them  to  the  French  public.  Will  you  collaborate 
with  me  in  this  translation  ?  lam  Richard  Wagner. '*  It  seemed  to 
Roche  as  if  it  was  the  Messiah  in  person  who  entered  the  Custom 
House.  He  translated  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin,  and  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  Sardou  assisted  in  perfecting  the  work.  After  all, 
Roche  had  guessed  correctly — he  had  not  time  to  wait.  Consump- 
tion carried  him  off,  and  Sardou  wrote  a  preface  to  his  posthu- 
mous poems. 

Victorien  Sardou  himself  was  losing  patience,  and  at  the  time 
that  M.  Montiguy,  the  director  of  the  Gymnase,  accepted  his 
Pattes  de  Mouche,  the  future  author  of  such  famous  works  was 
pondering  as  to  whether  he  should  leave  France  for  the  Kew 
World.  He  had  even  made  inquiries  as  to  the  next  boat  leaving 
for  America,  as  he  wished  to  seek  his  fortune  in  New  York, 
when  M.  Montiguy  wrote  to  him,  "  Come ;  your  play  is  accepted.'* 

*'  Also,''  Sardou  told  me,  "  I  am  a  little  superstitious  and  I  have 
always  had  confidence  in  my  star.  For  instance,  one  day  when  I 
was  profoundly  melancholy  I  stopped  by  a  post  at  the  side  of  a 
door,  which  I  can  still  see,  to  allow  a  large  wagon  filled  with 
enormous  building  stones  to  pass  down  a  street  to  my  right. 
Suddenly,  without  any  reason,  I  left  the  place  where  I  was  and 
moved  a  short  distance  away.  Scarcely  had  I  quitted  the  post 
where  I  had  been  a  few  seconds  previously  when  one  of  the  large 
stones  slipped  from  the  wagon  and  crushed — ^yes,  literally  crushed 
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— a  poor  devil  of  a  water-carrier  who  had  stepped  into  the  plac^ 
which  I  had  just  quitted^  and  which  I  always  look  at  in  passing 
along  that  street ;  and  I  said  to  myself  as  I  watched  them  carry 
the  corpse  to  a  drug  store  :  '  It  is  you  who  ought  to  have 
died  if  fate  had  so  willed.  Fate  protects  yon.  It's  a  good  sign 
— Forward  ;  and  courage  ! ' '' 

This  incident  which  I  have  told,  among  the  many  that  I  know 
of  Sardou,  has  always  struck  me  most  forcibly.  When  he  came 
to  see  ns  at  the  ofSce  of  Diog^ne  he  had  already  emerged  trium- 
phantly from  that  period  of  dark  sorrow.  He  had  encountered  on 
his  way  a  good  fairy  in  the  person  of  the  comedienne  Virginie 
D6jazet,  who  played  Les  Premises  Armes  de  Figaro  for  him,  a 
smart  and  juvenile  piece  which  revived  the  spirit  of  Beaumarchais. 
He  was  soon  going  to  bring  out  Nos  Intimes,  a  brilliant  success  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  then  situated  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
(where  afterwards  I  saw  Charles  Dickens  on  the  night  of  the  first 
representation  of  i'JWw«)and  Victorien  Sardou  glowed  under 
the  first  kisses  of  glory. 

He  fascinated  me  from  our  first  inteHiew,  and  he  asked  me 
to  visit  him  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  He  gave  me  tickets  for 
his  next  play,  Kos  Intimes;  and  as  he  had  guessed  me  to  be  a  bib- 
liophile, he  showed  me  his  old  books,  of  which  some  were  pre- 
cious, and  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  stands  on  the  quays  for 
two  and  five  sous. 

I  remember  that  first  visit.  Victorien  Sardou  lived  in  the 
comer  of  the  Place  and  the  fine  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  a 
small  apartment  under  the  slated  roof.  In  fact,  it  resembled  a 
little  the  garret  of  Bonaparte,  lieutenant  of  artillery,  on  the  quays. 
Sardou  worked  there  at  a  table  or  on  a  shelf ;  everywhere  one 
saw  books,  books  stitched,  books  in  old  bindings,  manuscripts 
and  heaps  of  papers.  When  he  was  writing,  his  head  was  always 
covered  with  a  velvet  cap,  and  on  that  day  he  was  dressed  in  a 
red  flannel  coat  like  the  shirts  worn  by  the  followers  of  Gari- 
baldi. It  was  from  that  visit  that  our  thirty  years'  friendship 
dated,  a  sentiment  whose  strength  and  depth  I  have  experienced 
more  especially  in  certain  hours  of  trial. 

Who  would  have  said  that  I  should  one  day  take  part,  in  the 
first  theatre  in  France,  in  one  of  this  young  debutant's  plays  ? 
Nothing  could  have  led  me  to  think  that  I  wonld  be  the 
Director  of  the  Comidie  Francaise  and  I  little  dreamed  of  it.     I 
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hayo  seen  Sardou  at  home  in  the  Chitean  de  Marly,  which  he  had 
filled  with  princely  rarities;  I  have  seen  him  chattin^^  in  the 
woods,  walking  briskly ;  and  we  have  searched  for  the  traces  of 
the  fugitive  Andr6  Chenier  in  the  environs  of  his  dwelling.  I 
have  seen  him  happy  amidst  his  own,  between  his  charming  wife 
and  his  children,  who  are  his  life.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  stage 
directing  the  rehearsal  of  his  work,  instilling  the  sacred  fire  into 
the  actors,  the  musicians,  the  supernumeraries— every  one.  For 
me  he  has  remained  the  ideal  of  life,  a  man  better  equipped  for  the 
literary  battle  than  any  I  have  encountered  :  enthusiastic  above 
all,  interested  in  everything,  attracted  by  every  work  of  art,  by 
every  question,  and  by  every  problem ;  knowing  everything,  read- 
ing everything,  understanding  everything.  He  pours  forth  in  a 
discussion  on  literature  or  in  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  the 
Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  or  in  the  directions  given  to  the 
scene  painter  or  to  the  architect,  a  wealth  of  entrancing  eloquence. 
Ho  would  have  made  a  wonderful  journalist,  a  unique  debater. 
And  how  scrupulous  he  is  !  After  the  suspension  of  his  drama, 
Thermidor,  he  resolved  ho  transpose  the  play  into  a  novel.  He 
was  to  have  called  the  book  La  Terreur,  but  will  this  work  ever 
see  the  light  of  day  ?  Sardou  has  it  in  the  shape  of  memoran- 
dums and  notes,  and  these  already  make  a  formidable  mass. 

**  When  will  you  compile  the  book,  dear  friend  ?'* 

**  When  I  have  all  my  notes  :  but  it  will  be  a  world  of  trouble 
to  revise  all  that  dramatic  epoch. '* 

One  day  Sardou  would  go  to  visit  the  dormitories  of  the 
Lyc/e  Louis  le  Grand  to  refind  there  the  traces  of  the  dun- 
geons of  the  terror ;  the  next  he  would  have  the  doors  of  what 
remained  of  Robespierre's  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  opened, 
and  he  would  say  to  me,  '^  You  know  the  house  is  not  demolished, 
as  they  say,  and  I  found  it,  even  to  the  room  where  Maximilian 
slept ;  I  will  show  it  to  you.  Fve  worked  that  all  out  from  the 
plans — when  shall  we  go  and  see  it  ?  '^ 

He  is  now  busied  with  the  restitution  of  Athens,  the  Athens 
of  the  Renaissance,  for  a  drama  which  he  intends  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  He  knows  the  smallest  turns,  the  stones  of  Acropolis, 
as  well  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  subterranean  passages  of 
Byzantium,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  Theodora.  When  we  were 
putting  Thermidor  on  the  stage  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  car- 
rying the  properties  one  by  one,  like  an  ant  in  an  ant-hill^  now 
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with  a  plate  bearing  a  revolutionary  inscription^  and  again  with  a 
tri-colored  flag  which  had  figured  of  old  in  the  tumultuous  ranks 
of  the  sections.  And  placards  of  the  period^  and  its  newspapers, 
and  busts  of  Lepelletier^  Saint-Fargean,  or  of  Marat.  One  day  he 
was  quite  pleased  when  I  said  to  him:  "  Do  you  know  whom  I  will 
give  you  to  play  a  small  role  ?    A  relation  of  Dan  ton's!'' 

"  What  1    A  relation  of  Danton's  ?" 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  a  little  niece  of  the  Ministre  do  la  Jus- 
tice ;  on  the  10th  of  August  Mademoiselle  Danton  will  come. 
She  is  a  model  to  the  painter  Gain  when  she  is  not  dressmaking. 
It  will  be  curious  enough  that  a  relation  of  Danton's  should 
figure  in  a  drama  in  which  you  represent  Robespierre's  fall." 

**  Yes,  it  would  be  curious.  Where  is  she,  this  niece  of  Dan- 
ton's  ?" 

The  next  day  I  had  the  young  girl  brought  to  the  theatre, 
and  her  face,  though  very  agreeable,  had  something  of  the  tragic 
cast  of  the  tribune  about  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sardou,  "she  resembles  him." 

But  it  was  much  more  striking  when  I  put  a  powdered  wig,  such 
as  Danton  wore,  on  that  young  head.  Then,  as  though  called  by 
a  sort  of  sudden  summons,  we  thought  we  saw  the  man  of  the 
revolution,  he  who  bears  in  the  sight  of  history  the  burden  of  a 
dismal  period,  but  of  whom  Roger  Collard  said  that  he  was 
magnanimous.  The  vision  was  complete  and  that  child  repre- 
sented to  us  Danton  in  his  youth  :  Danton  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
Danton  before  the  eruption  of  '89  and  the  thunder  of  '92. 

It  was  this  Mile.  Danton  who  figured  at  the  breakfast  where 
Labussi^re  told  Marshal  and  Mile.  Leconteux  how  he  took  away 
the  file  of  papers  from  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public.  Mile.  Danton 
found  it  quite  natural  to  play  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of  the 
Com6die  Fran9ai8e,  between  M.  Coquelin  and  Mile.  Bartet.  She 
did  not  play  there  long.  Thermidor  was  suppressed  on  the  second 
representation,  and  Mile.  Danton  retired  into  the  shade.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  her. 

Victorien  Sardou  amused  himself  with  those  details  which 
pleased  his  artistic  nature.  That  practical  spirit  that  left  nothing 
to  chance  as  he  surveyed  a  rehearsal  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sensitive  soul  whose  feelings  were  easily  touched.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  him  suddenly  burst  into  tears  when  I  told  him  that 
Emile  Augier  was  prostrated  by  a  mortal  illness.     ''  Oh,  poor 
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Augier  ! "  The  day  of  the  death  of  Victor  Hugo  I  went,  as  I  did 
daily,  to  the  little  house  where  the  poet  lay  in  agony.  As  I  was 
about  to  enter  I  met  Victorien  Sardou,  his  eyes  red.  "It  is  all 
over,''  he  said  to  me,  and  he  wept  again  for  the  great  man  who 
had  been  the  admiration  of  his  youth.  But  even  in  that  emotion 
the  dramatic  author  did  not  lose  his  accuracy. 

*'  You  saw  him  die  ?''  I  asked  him. 

"  No,  but  this  is  how  I  knew  it  was  oyer.  I  was  awaiting  in 
the  little  room  below  that  in  which  Victor  Hugo  was  lying.  I 
heard  nothing  above  me,  no  movement,  no  sound.  1  said  to  my- 
self :  This  silence  is  that  of  supreme  expectation  1  All  at  once 
above  me  I  heard  precipitous  and  rapid  steps,  the  noise  of  chairs 
pushed  about,  giving  one  to  imagine  the  excitement  near  the 
deathbed,  the  abrupt  movements  of  grief.  One  cannot  mistake 
such  sounds,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  Victor  Hugo  is  dead  !' '' 

This  was  really  the  dramatic  author  imagining,  divining,  s^ 
ing  the  scene  and  picturing  it  by  a  sort  of  special  magnetism. 
Any  man  who  has  not  the  sense  of  movement  and  of  life  might 
be  a  superior  poet  or  a  profound  philosopher ;  he  could  never 
express  the  truth  on  the  theatre. 

As  Sardou  was  paying  to  M.  Thiers,  then  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  customary  visit  of  a  candidate  for  the  Academy,  he 
astonished  the  historian  of  the  Consulate  and  of  Europe  by  speak- 
ing to  him  of  the  transformation  of  the  modern  theatre  through 
the  spirit  which  the  new  writers  have  infused  into  it  by  the  cor- 
rectness and  wealth  of  details. 

"  I  have  stopped  at  the  comedies  of  M.  Scribe,"  said  M.  Thiers. 

*'  Monsieur  le  President,  have  you  stopped  at  the  furniture 
of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  ?  *'  replied  Sardou. 

*'  No,''  and  he  looked  around  him. 

"  Have  you  stopped  at  the  classic  grouping  of  furniture 
round  the  chimney-piece,  as  in  the  time  of  Madame  R^camier  ? 
No  1  There  are  arm-chairs  in  the  middle  of  your  room,  some 
near  the  fire-place,  some  little  stools,  a  sort  of  very  pretty  ordered 
disorder,  which  permits  of  conversation  springing  up  in  all  the 
comers,  giving  an  animation  to  the  room  which  it  had  not  when 
the  older  arrangement  of  furniture  gave  it  a  classic  aspect. 
And  what  variety  in  the  draperies !  That  Japanese  silk  beside 
the  Louis  XV.  table,  that  Chinese  screen  before  the  white  Marie 
Antoinette  chair,  copied  from  the  model  of  Trianon  I    Diversity 
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is  the  aim  of  the  modern  furnisher.  One  does  not  want  rigidity 
any  more,  but  contrast ;  and  our  furniture,  like  our  actions,  is 
always  significant.  In  that  respect  our  comedians  of  to-day  differ 
from  those  of  the  time  of  M.  Scribe.  M.  Scribe  put  a  sofa  at 
each  end  of  the  stage  and  invariably  a  table  in  the  centre.  We 
put  stands  in*  all  the  corners,  small  furniture  everywhere,  and  the 
table  where  it  suits  us.'' 

M.  Thiers  was  singularly  interested  with  this  little  lecture 
given  with  all  kinds  of  picturesque  gestures. 

He  smiled  and  said  to  Yictorien  Sardou:  **  I  understand  now, 
my  dear  confrere,  why  Molidre  was  so  good  an  author.  He  had 
been  an  upholsterer.'' 

Those  words  '*  My  dear  confrM*  were  in  effect  a  promise 
that  the  statesman's  vote  would  be  given  to  Sardou.  M.  Thiers^ 
in  fact,  voted  for  him. 

In  this  attractive  question  of  stage  furniture  it  is  strange  enough 
that  another  theatrical  manager,  Alexandre  Dumas  {fih),  be- 
longed to  a  school  totally  opposed  to  that  of  Sardou.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  {fils)  cares  but  little  for  details.  In  the  laying  out  of  the 
action  of  his  pieces  he  only  gives  summary  indications.  First  Act : 
A  Salon ;  Third  Act :  Same  as  first  act.  Such  were  the  in- 
structions for  most  of  his  comedies.  The  stage- manager  arranged 
the  stage  as  picturesquely  as  he  could  from  these  vague  direc- 
tions. 

Not  that  Alexandre  Dumas  does  not  indicate  to  his  artists  with 
perfect  art  the  intonations  which  he  desires,  the  exact  expres* 
sion  that  he  wants.  He  knows  very  well  what  he  wishes  and  he 
has  it  executed  as  he  intends  it  should  be.  Nearly  all  dram- 
atists, besides,  indicate  well,  as  they  say  in  a  theatre.  Octave 
Feuillet  read  his  works  admirably.  Edouard  Pailleron  is  a  reader, 
and  I  would  say  a  very  superior  actor.  He  speaks  with  the  utmost 
precision  ;  he  shows  the  exact  gesture  that  must  be  made.  I  am 
absolutely  of  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Got,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Com^die,  who  voluntarily  said  that  *'  An  author  who 
reads  his  work  indifferently  makes  it  better  understood  than  an 
actor  who  reads  it  very  well.  He  has  a  more  correct  idea  of  it 
and  its  movements."  The  comedian  acts  better  but  does  not  read 
so  well. 

But  if,  like  Sardou,  like  Feuillet,  Alexandre  Dumas  reads  ex- 
tremely well  and  indicates  to  the  performers  the  very  intonations 
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they  must  employ^  he  troables  himself  less  than  Sardon  abont 
the  setting,  the  frame  of  his  work.  When  he  was  producing 
his  works  at  the  Th64tre  du  Gymnase,  Le  Demi-Monde,  Diane 
de  Lys,  La  Femme  de  (Jlatule,  he  brought  the  manuscript  of  his 
work  to  the  director,  Mr.  Montiguy,  and  allowed  the  play  to  be 
rehearsed  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  him.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  that  he  came,  took  a  seat  in  front  of  the  stage,  and 
criticised  the  performance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience. 

Montiguy  was  an  incomparable  director,  it  is  true,  after 
haying  been  (strange  to  say)  an  inferior  dramatic  author  and  a 
mediocre  comedian.  These  singularities  are  not  rare  in  artistic 
life.  One  might  say  that  Montiguy,  the  author  of  that  melo- 
drama La  Dkcouverte  du  Quinquina,  which  vastly  amused  Jules 
Janin,  revolutionized  and  modernized  theatrical  scenery.  It  was 
he  (the  circumstance  seems  to  have  no  importance,  but  the  reform 
dates  from  it) — it  was  he  who  first  got  actors  to  lay  down  their 
hats  while  playing.  This  appears  insignificant,  but  it  is  character- 
istic. They  had  always  before  held  their  hats  in  their  hands  on 
the  stage  like  the  marquises  of  Molidre  or  Begnard,  who  always 
put  their  plumed  caps  under  their  arms.  Montiguy  came  and 
said,  "  Put  down  your  hat,''  and  it  made  a  regular  revolution. 
It  was  the  entrance  of  life  and  of  truth  into  the  realm  of  con- 
vention. And  my  friend  Francisque  Sarcey  said  :  "  Yes,  the 
theatre  is  a  convention,  but  a  convention  to  which  the  greatest 
possible  appearance  of  truth  must  be  given  to  make  the  illusion 
successful.*' 

Alexandre  Dumas  thinks  a  little  more  than  he  used  to  do  of 
the  staging  of  his  plays,  but,  like  the  classics,  the  complications 
or  the  luxury  of  splendid  scenery  are  indifferent  to  him.  **  My 
pieces,"  the  author  of  Demi-Monde  once  said  to  me,  "do  not  need 
to  be  well  furnished." 

He  troubles  himself  more  about  what  those  personages  say  and 
think  than  about  what  they  do.  In  listening  to  Alexandre 
Dumas'  characters  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  hear  Dumas 
speaking  himself.  He  loves  glory,  but  he  would  have,  above  all, 
in  the  theatre,  action,  the  influence  which  the  theatre  gives.  It 
would  never  be  he  who  would  proclaim  the  theory  of  "Art  for 
Art's  sake."  Dumas  (phre)  could  have  taken  Scribitur  ad 
narrandum  for  his  motto.  Dumas  (fits)  would  only  say  Ad 
probandum.  I  recollect  the  way  m  which  he  explained  this 
VOL.  CLix.  NO.  453.  1^ 
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desire  to  me — the  desire  for  battle^  for  the  sake  of  battle,  and 
not  for  victory  and  its  triumphs. 

Do  you  know  what  would  be  my  dream  ?  It  would  be  to  give, 
without  signing  it  and  in  mid-summer,  when  Paris  is  empty, 
and  is  sojourning  at  the  sea-shore  or  watering  places,  a  piece 
which  I  should  have  written  without  even  thinking  of  the 
public  in  the  fullness  of  my  idea — let  it  be  paradoxical  or 
irritating.  The  critic  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  author's 
name,  the  reporters  would  give  no  account  in  advance  of  the 
coming  work.  It  would  be  as  when  a  case  is  tried  with  closed 
doors  and  M.  X.  or  M.  Y.  would  freely  disclose  his  opinion. 
The  question  of  receipts  would  not  exist.  The  first  night  would 
not  attract  those  eternal  loungers  who  go  to  the  theatre  as  they  do 
to  the  races,  and  who  finish  by  making  a  sport  of  art.  If  the 
piece  were  good,  it  would  succeed  all  the  same  before  this  very 
limited  public,  and  in  any  case  I  should  have  had  the  joy  of 
setting  forth  truths  in  their  entirety,  without  being  obliged  to 
mutilate  them  so  that  they  might  be  acceptable  to  the  crowd.  An 
artist's  dream,  easy  to  realize  in  imagination,  difficult  in  reality  ! 
They  would  soon  guess  the  name  of  M.  X.  or  of  M.  Y.  The  style 
of  Dumas /b  is  not  of  a  sort  to  remain  long  unrecognized.  When 
he  gave,  in  collaboration  with  Armand  Durantin,  or  rather 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Armand  Durantin,  that  lively  and 
entrancing  drama,  Helolse  Paranquet^  produced  at  first  without 
the  name  of  any  author  appearing  on  the  bill,  Francisque  Sarcey 
cried  out  on  the  first  night,  ''  The  author  of  that  piece  is  Dumas 
fih  or  the  devil ! '' 

And  Dumas  experienced  a  special  sensation  of  pleasure  at  see- 
ing his  work,  under  another's  name,  make  its  way  in  the  world. 
He  has  lately  told  this  story  in  the  preface  to  a  new  volume 
which  he  calls  Le  Thedtre  des  Autres,  The  habit  which  he  has 
of  putting  a  preface  at  the  head  of  his  works  in  re-editing 
them,  has  become  a  necessity  for  him.  For  that  is  a  trait  which 
he  has  in  common  with  his  father.  He  writes  much  and  he  writes 
quickly.  If  one  was  to  publish  his  voluminous  and  interesting  cor- 
respondence, one  would  arrive  at  a  total  of  volumes  which  would 
eclipse  that  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  Trois  Mousquetaires, 
only  Dumas  (fits)  has  remarked  that  the  public  regard  fertility, 
that  virtue  of  strong  pens,  as  a  fault.  Bapid  in  the  execution  of 
his  works,  by  a  rare  and  inherited  gift,  he  is  condemned  to  act 
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contrary  to  his  own  nature.  And  to  write  as  much  as  pleases 
.  him  without  publishing  more  than  is  wanted  of  him,  he  writes 
prefaces  which  are  models  of  discussion,  and  literary  recollections 
and  letters,  the  compilation  of  which  will,  by  and  by,  form  a 
collection  of  rare  value. 

When  I  think  that  they  once  took  him  for  an  author  who 
wrote  with  difficulty,  incapable  of  remodeling  a  scene  once  he 
had  finished  it.  I  have  seen  him  in  my  office  remake  in  half  an 
hour  the  denouement  of  his  comedy  Francillon,  after  a  rehearsal 
which  he  thought  doubtful.  "  But  it  is  excellent,''  I  said  to 
him  ;  *'  there  is  nothing  to  change.''  "  No,  no,  I  know  my  trade," 
he  answered  ;  ''  that  might  be  better ; "  and  in  a  few  moments 
it  was  better.  He  wrote  Danicheff  in  a  few  days,  Hklolse 
Paranquet  nearly  in  a  few  hours.  **  Yes,  in  the  carriage,  with  a 
pencil,  my  dear  friend ;  my  fingers  were  tired  with  it ;  those  were 
feats  of  strength  that  I  would  not  do  again  to-day." 

He  would  do  it  again  if  it  were  necessary.  I  was  looking  at 
him  the  other  day.  He  is  robust,  his  head  held  hfgh  and  firmly 
planted  on  an  athletic  body.  I  even  think  he  is  perfecting  a  play 
at  Marly,  near  his  neighbor,  Sardou,  which  the  public  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  pass  upon,  but  not  that  rare  and  anonymous  summer 
public,  of  which  he  dreams  for  an  ideal  work,  but  the  great  public, 
Le  Herr  Omnes,  which  has  always  hailed  him  with  applause  since 
the  Dame  aux  Camillas. 

I  have  drawn  here  in  my  turn  only  rough  and  rapid  sketches. 
But  these  notes,  if  they  seem  curious,  can  serve  aa  portraits  en 
vied  of  those  I  have  known  and,  I  can  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
men  of  to-day,  of  those  whom  I  have  loved. 

Jules  Glabetie. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  RECENT  STRIKES. 

BY  GEN.    NELSON  A.  MILES^  U.  S.  A.;  THE  HON.   WADE  HAMPTON, 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  BAILBOADS  ;  HARRY 

P.   ROBINSON,  EDITOR  OF  THE   "  RAILWAY  AGE"; 

AND  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,   PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OP    LABOR. 


GENERAL  MILES: 

The  present  status  of  labor,  and  especially  the  recent  strike 
known  as  the  American  Railway  Union  strike  which  extended 
through  the  great  producing  zone  of  the  country  from  the  Allegha* 
nies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  embracing  the  territory  that  yields  the 
great  staple  products  upon  which  our  people  generally  depend,  is 
60  grave  a  question  that  it  should  be  considered  with  the  greatest 
impartiality,  candor,  and  fairness, — outside  entirely  of  any  po- 
litical, religious,  or  personal  interests  and  prejudices.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  believe  I  can  sincerely  say  that  my  sympathies 
have  been  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time  entirely  with  the  man 
who  labors  in  any  honest  and  honorable  occupation.  Beared  upon 
a  New  England  farm — the  best  life  and  health-giving  experience 
a  boy  could  possibly  have — I  was  fully  acquainted  with  every  kind 
of  labor  required  of  a  farmer's  boy,  as  were  my  ancestors  before 
me  for  more  than  250  years,  or  from  the  time  when  western  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  frontier  of  civilization.  My  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits,  requiring  the  strictest  economy 
as  well  as  rigid  industry.  For  four  years  I  was  engaged  in  a 
terrible  war  the  result  of  which  determined  the  vital  question  of 
labor  and  the  condition  of  the  men  who  labored  in  this 
country  ;  one  result  of  it  being  that  in  a  large  section  of 
our  country  the  man  who  labored  was  raised  from  the  condition 
of  a  slave  to  that  of  manhood  and  citizenship.     For  twenty-five 
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years  I  have  been  largely  engaged  in  what  has  not  been  inaptly 
described  as  ^^  the  war  of  civilization/'— protecting  the  laborer 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  great  trans-continental  rail- 
ways, the  miners'  camps,  the  home  builders,  and  the  settlers  of 
the  Western  Territories  and  States.  I  have  travelled  very  many 
times  back  and  forth  across  the  continent,  and  visited  every  State 
and  Territory  of  our  country ;  and  there  is  no  class  of  laboring 
men  who  have  my  sympathy  and  earnest  consideration  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  brave  men  who  encounter  all  the  risks  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  their  duties  upon  the  great  transportation  lines 
of  our  country,  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  varying  seasons 
and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  hazardous  occupation. 

The  Qondition  of  labor  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  men,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other  countries.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  some  250  years  of  development  since  the  origi- 
nal settlement  of  this  country,  the  condition  of  the  laborer  has 
changed  entirely.  Up  to  within  the  last  few  decades  every  com- 
munity had  to  its  westward  a  boundless  territory  of  rich  fields 
where  the  man  who  labored  could  at  any  time  locate  and  estab- 
lish in  a  few  years  an  estate  amply  sufficient  for  his  family  or  re- 
lations and  of  great  and  permanent  value.  All  this  is  now 
changed.  For  the  last  few  decades  the  tendency  has  been  to  the 
congregating  of  the  people  in  large  cities  and  towns  ;  and  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent,  unrest,  and  disaffection  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal ;  until  the  feeling  between  the  man  who  labors  and  his  em- 
ployer is  at  present  surely  not  satisfactory.  The  employer  has 
too  little  confidence  in  his  employee,  too  little  consideration  and 
sympathy  for  his  condition,  and  too  little  interest  in  his  welfare  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employee  has  a  feeling  of  hostility 
and  prejudice,  in  many  instances  amounting  to  almost  actuid 
hatred  of  his  employer.  To  what  extent  this  feeling  has  been 
engendered  and  promoted  by  the  demagogues,  the  professional 
agitators,  the  men  of  the  press,  the  forum,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  stage,  we  leave  them  to  answer.  The  conditions  of  our 
country  have  been  such  as  to  create  and  promote  great  corpora- 
tions, trusts,  and  combinations  of  capital ;  while  labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  kept  equal  pace  in  combinations,  confederations, 
labor  unions,  and  secret  organizations  which  control  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  men,  extending  over  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  former  have  been  and  can  be  all  controlled  by  judicious 
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legislation  and  plain^  positive  law.  The  principal  weapons  of  the 
labor  organizations  hare  been  the  strike  and  the  boycott — ^the 
strike  to  paralyze  industries,  effect  the  suspension  of  business  and 
the  increase  of  wages,  and  the  boycott  to  prevent  men  who 
do  not  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  labor  unions  from  obtaining 
work,  in  many  cases  subjecting  them  to  serious  physical  and  pe- 
caniary  injury.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  strikes  have  been  most 
violent  and  serious  in  the  mining  communities  and  among  men 
connected  with  railways. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  question  is  the  extent  to  which 
our  seventy  millions  of  people  are  affected  by  such  a  combination 
as  the  recent  strike  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  most  recent  strikes  of  this  character;  and  before 
considering  them  in  their  other  phases  it  will  be  well  to  look  at 
the  conditions  of  the  business  interests  in  our  country.  For  many 
years  inflation  has  been  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  extravagant 
exaggeration  of  values,  doing  business  on  borrowed  capital,  paying 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  branching  out  into  all  kinds  of  schemes 
and  speculations.  To  a  great  extent,  the  construction  of  railways 
in  our  country  has  been  overdone.  The  percentage  of  railways 
that  are  not  earning  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds 
and  stock  is  very  large,  especially  the  great  trans-continental 
lines.  A  few  years  ago  a  single  through  line,  consisting  of  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  was  doing  the  entire  business 
across  the  continent.  Now  we  have  the  Southern  Pacific;  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and 
Oregon  Short  Line ;  the  Union  &  Central  Pacific ;  the  Northern 
Pacific ;  the  Great  Northern ;  and  the  rival  to  all  these,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific, — practically  seven  great  trans-continental  systems. 
I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  none  of  these  roads  is  now 
earning  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  interest  on  its  stock.  The  same  may  be  asserted  of  a 
large  number  of  roads  east  of  the  great  Missouri.  Yet,  notwith 
standing  this  fact,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  employees  on  the  Great 
Northern  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  that  property  was  seized  and 
held  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  its  owners.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  country  who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  take 
the  places  of  the  strikers,  could  they  have  done  so  with  safety. 
Almost  the  same  condition  existed  upon  the  Northern  Pacific 
when   that   road  was   scarcely   earning  its  running  expenses. 
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The  next  strike  of  importance  was  of  the  operatives  of  the 
mines  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  between  Colorado  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  very  many  millions  of  property  was 
seized  and  held  by  the  miners  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  Following  this  was  a  strike  of  the  employees  of 
a  manufacturing  company  in  a  single  village  and  county  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  after  that  a  strike  on  all  railway  lines  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  Pacific  Ocean.  And  next  a  strike  is 
threatened  by  all  labor  organizations  extending  over  the  entire 
country.  Now,  suppose  this  should  occur,  and  the  five  hundred 
thousand,  or  million,  or  even  two  million  union  labor  men,  if 
there  should  be  so  many  in  the  United  States,  should  stop  labor, 
strike,  and  resort  to  the  depredations  recently  committed  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  what  would  the  other  ten  millions  of 
able-bodied  men  in  the  United  States,  all  subject  to  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  be  doing  in 
such  a  crisis  ?  If  this  strike  of  the  operatives  of  the  lines  of  the 
railways  were  followed  out  it  would  practically  mean  the  seizing 
of  much  more  than  a  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  property 
and  the  holding  of  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  regardless  of  the 
rights  or  desires  of  the  owners,  the  absolute  paralysis  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  immeasurable  injury  to  seventy  millions 
of  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  loss  and  suffering 
that  must  necessarily  follow. 

There  is  scarcely  a  family  that  is  not  in  some  way  interested 
in  the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  communication  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States.?  All  producers,  farmers,  manufacturers, 
mechauics,  and  men  in  all  positions  in  life,  are  interested  in  the 
daily  communication,  in  the  peaceful  and  certain  operation,  of  the 
great  lines  of  commerce  of  this  country.  Millions  of  people  are 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  daily  food;  and  if  the  lines  should 
be  blocked  and  paralyzed,  famine,  pestilence,  and  death  would 
overshadow  thousands  of  villages  and  cities  that  are  now  enjoying 
life  and  prosperity.  It  would  be  like  the  cutting  of  the  great 
arteries  between  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  the  physical  system. 
In  Illinois,  the  home  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Douglas,  the  dying 
admonition  of  the  latter  of  whom  to  his  sons  was  to  ^'maintain  the 
constitution  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  *' —  and  here  in  the 
city  of  Ohicago— the  result  is  best  illustrated.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  richest  territory  on  the  earthy  the  valley  of 
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the  Mississippi,  or  that  region  stretching  all  the  way  between  the 
AUeghanies  and  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  prodncts  of  this 
valley  largely  centre  at  Chicago.  The  supplies  and  necessities 
of  the  population  occupying  that  region  are  distributed  from  the 
city  of  Chicago.  This  great  prosperity  and  business  enterprise 
have  resulted  in  a  great  demand  for  cheap  labor.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  city  contains  more  than  a  million  of  people  who  if  not 
bom  in  a  foreign  land  were  born  of  foreign-bom  citizens,  who  are 
gathered  here  by  the  success  of  its  great  enterprises  and  industries. 
There  are  twenty-three  tmnk  lines  of  railway  centring  in  this 
city.  The  recent  so-called  strike  so  far  paralyzed  the  industries  of 
this  city  as  to  absolutely  block  the  transportation  of  freight,  passen- 
ger, and  mail  trains  on  thirteen  of  the  trunk  lines,  and  on  ten  the 
business  was  partially  paralyzed,  although  there  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  in  this  city  and  region  out  of  employment,  and  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  who  have 
abandoned  their  positions,  but  did  not  dare  to  do  so  on  account  of 
the  reign  of  terror  that  was  instigated  by  the  so-called  strikers 
and  their  sympathizers. 

The  papers  of  the  city  state  that  during  the  strike  more  than  a 
thousand  freight  cars  were  set  on  fire  and  burned.  Forty-five 
trains  were  stoned  and  fired  upon  by  the  mobs  along  the  line  of  the 
railways.  Buildings,  station-houses,  and  railroad  property  were 
set  on  fire  and  burned.  Innocent  people  travelling  in  the  cars 
were  injured  by  rocks  and  pieces  of  iron  and  bullets  thrown 
through  the  windows  of  the  cars.  liocomotives  were  started 
on  the  tracks  and  sent  wild  along  the  roads,  endangering  lives  of 
hundreds  of  people.  On  July  5  a  mob  of  ten  thousand 
people  gathered  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  moved  nearly  three 
miles  along  through  a  dense  part  of  the  city,  destroying  and  burn- 
ing property,  and  the  universal  cry  of  that  mob  was  "  To  hell 
with  the  govemment  I "  How  near  this  comes  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  declaration  of  the  anarchists  of  Pennsylvania,  who  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  '^  opposed  to  all  private  property,  and,  as 
the  state  is  the  bulwark  of  property,  they  were  opposed  to  all  gov- 
emment,''  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  district  where  the  greatest  amount  of  depredation  and 
most  fiendish  atrocities  were  committed  was  occupied  by  a  class 
of  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  who  wore  the  colors  or  em- 
blems of  allegiance  to  their  dictator^  Eugene  Y.  Debs,  and  his  as- 
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Booiates,  a  white  ribbon  or  piece  of  cloth  on  the  left  lapel  of  the 
coat ;  and,  in  fact^  handreds  of  men  were  forced  to  wear  it  among 
the  mob  by  the  so-called  strikers  and  their  sympathizers. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  nsarpation  of  power  is  that 
the  great  food-producing  centre  is  .in  this  district.  The  farmers' 
chief  products,  meat  and  bread,  are  concentrated  here  and  then 
distributed  to  all  sections  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  stock- 
yards were  practically  seized  and  held  by  the  mob  under  threats 
to  bum  the  yards  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  move  the  trains 
bringing  in  or  distributing  this  great  food  supply.  The  same  is 
to  some  extent  true  in  regard  to  all  food  aud  fuel  supplies.  The 
seizing  and  holding  of  the  avenues  which  moved  the  food  gath- 
ered and  distributed  at  Chicago  means  suffering  and  hunger  to 
millionsof  people  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  condition  of  affairs  would  still  continue  had 
it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments in  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

What  is  said  or  the  amount  of  language  used  in  any  case  is 
not  altogether  significant  except  when  it  is  considered  by  whom 
said  and  the  circumstances  under  which  expression  is  given  to 
the  thought.  He  who  said  '^Let  us  have  peace''  was  in  a  position 
to  give  those  four  words  great  significance.  So  was  the  General 
of  the  Army  in  1881  when,  in  addressing  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  he  said,  '^Beware  of  the  men  who  make  war 
necessary."  The  declaration  of  President  Cleveland  when  he  said, 
'*  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  maintain  peace  in 
that  city" ;  and  again,  ''In  this  hour  of  danger  and  public  dis- 
tress discussion  may  well  give  way  to  active  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  in  authority  to  restore  obedience  to  law  and  to  protect  life  and 
property,"  is  one  of  lasting  significance.  Such  is  the  case  also 
when  the  Chicago  Times  says,  editorially,  as  it  did  on  the  morning 
of  July  7th: 

**  Such  riotooa  outbreaks  as  occurred  last  night  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Belt  Line,  the  Alton  road,  and  other  railways  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated  by  the  people.  They  merit  the  condemnation  of  every  man,  be  he 
striker  or  other  citizen,  but  most  of  all  if  he  be  a  striker.  More  than  that^ 
any  ref)etition  of  them  should  be  averted  with  powder  and  ball  and  cold 
steel  if  necessary.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  abont  that.  This  nation,  this 
State,  this  city,  will  not  tolerate  vandalism,  incendiarism,  raffiaDissL** 

This  condition  of  affairs  reached  such  a  stage  of  insurrec- 
tion that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
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the  Oovemor  of  the  State  for  five  regiments  of  State  troopB,  the 
appeal  being  immediately  responded  to  by  an  order  of  the  GoY- 
ernor  placing  the  entire  brigade  at  the  disposition  of  the  municipal 
executive. 

Now  the  people  can  judge  .whether  the  acts  which  drew  forth 
these  expressions  are  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor^  or  whether 
it  is  red-hot  anarchy,  insurrectionary  and  revolutionary  I  We 
assert  that  our  government^  established  by  our  fathers,  and  which 
we  have  maintained,  is  the  best  government  for  mankind  that 
has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Possibly  the  condition 
of  our  citizens  is  better  to-day  than  it  ever  will  be  in  the  future, 
but  it  is  the  best  system  of  government  not  only  for  the  rich  man 
but  for  the  poor  and  the  humble.  It  is  the  poor  man's  home 
and  his  glory  ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  our  citizens  have  a 
peaceful  method  provided  for  redressing  all  wrongs  and  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  The  one  great  glory  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  what  our  fathers  proclaimed  it  to  be^  was  the 
independence  and  absolute  security  of  life,  property,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  great  question  now  at  issue  before  the  American  people 
is  not  a  local  one  ;  the  question  whether  one  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  one  village,  or  county,  or  State  shall  pay  its  employees 
more  or  less,  whether  it  is  doing  business  at  a  profit  or  loss,  is 
not  the  vital  issue  now.  That  question  may  be  settled  in  any  way 
to-day  and  a  similar  one  arise  to-morrow  in  any  other  village,  on 
any  railroad  or  in  any  factory.  The  question  is.  Shall  life,  per- 
sonal independence,  and  the  rights  of  property  be  respected  in 
this  country  whether  belonging  to  one  or  many  individuals  ? 

If  the  property  of  a  corporation  or  company  in  which  the 
laboring  men,  the  capitalists,  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  savings 
banks,  properties  in  which  ajiy  or  all  our  people  are  interested, 
cannot  be  respected  and  protected,  then  the  cottage,  the  hamlet, 
and  the  little  personal  property  of  the  humblest  citizen  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, liable  at  any  moment  to  be  confiscated,  seized,  or  destroyed 
by  any  travelling  band  of  tramps.  Then  any  combination  or  any 
body  of  men  that  threaten  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the  persond 
liberty,  the  life  and  property  of  our  citizens  must  be  regarded 
as  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
laboring  men  employed  in  railroad  transportation  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  harangues  of  professional  agitators  into  an  attitude  of 
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this  character.  The  msnirection  must  be  met  and  overcome  in 
one  of  two  ways  :  first  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  municipal.  State, 
and  Federal  governments  enforcing  the  guarantee  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted,  of  perfect  security 
in  life  and  property.  Otherwise  our  government  would  be  a  rope 
of  sand.  The  other  method  of  meeting  the  crisis  is  for  American 
manhood  to  assert  its  principles.  Men  must  take  sides  either  for 
anarchy,  secret  conclaves,  unwritten  law,  mob  violence,  and  uni- 
versal chaos  under  the  red  or  white  flag  of  socialism  on  the  one 
hand ;  or  on  the  side  of  established  government,  the  supremacy  of 
law,  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  universal  peace,  absolute  se- 
curity of  life  and  property,  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  all 
under  the  shadow  and  folds  of  *'  Old  Glory,*'  on  the  other.  The 
red,  white,  and  blue  of  our  national  colors  are  the  emblem  of  law, 
independence,  security,  and  peace ;  and  when  the  crisis  comes  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  intelligence,  the  manhood  and 
patriotism,  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  and  believe  they  will  manifest  their  allegiance  to 
our  existing  government  and  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  good 
order. 

While  the  millions  of  our  people  living  in  tranquillity  and 
happiness  feel  so  lightly  the-  power  of  the  Government  as  to 
scarcely  realize  its  existence,  yet  the  Constitution  was  framed  by 
our  fathers  with  such  consummate  wisdom  that  the  authority  of 
law  and  the  supremacy  of  the  government  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, insurrection,  or  rebellion  are  ample  and  unquestionable. 

Washington  suppressed  the  first  serious  insurrection  by  con- 
centrating a  large  body  of  troops  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Lincoln  and 
other  Presidents  have  followed  his  example.  President  Hayes 
did  the  same  thing  in  1877  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  To- 
day the  President  not  only  has  the.  authority  to  use  all  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  different  States, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
but  every  patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizen  among  the  twelve 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  in  this  country  will  heartily  support 
him  and  the  State  governors  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order. 

Now  would  it  not  be  far  better  for  the  laboring  men  as  well 
as  all  thoughtful  citizens  to  turn  their  attention  to  improving 
the  condition  of  our  people  in  other  and  more  peaceful  methods  ? 
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There  has  been  too  mnoh  concentration  in  the  cities.  More  of 
our  people  should  get  oat  into  the  country,  into  the  pure  air  and 
among  the  birds^  flowers,  and  green  fields,  where  they  may  cnlti- 
vaie  the  ground ;  for  really  all  wealth  comes  from  the  ground, 
directly  or  indirectly.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  occu- 
pation of  millions  of  men  in  addition  to  those  now  engaged  in  such 
pursuits.  As  the  importation  of  the  vast  hordes  of  cheap  labor 
from  China  has  been  stopped  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  every  intelligent  laboring  man  to  stop  the  importation  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  cheap  and  degraded  labor  unloaded  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  ?  We  have  no  use  for  and  should  not  receive  any  more 
than  what  can  readily  assimilate  with  our  intelligent,  self-respect- 
ing, industrious  population.  Then  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  our  vast  unproductive  arid  lands  which  by 
judicious,  systematic  irrigation  are  capable  of  supporting  millions 
of  people  through  the  methods  of  improvement  so  successfully 
pursued  in  India  and  other  countries.  Let  us  pay  more  attention 
to  commerce,  to  the  end  that  our  ships,  built  and  manned  with 
American  labor,  and  transporting  our  products  to  every  port  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  may  give  additional  occupation  to  our  reso- 
lute, enterprising  men  who  are  now  overcrowding  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  semi-manly  pursuits, 
and  in  numerous  other  ways  and  methods  improve  our  condition. 
In  brief,  let  us  not  blow  down  the  beautiful  arch  of  our  sov- 
ereignty— the  hope  of  humanity,  the  citadel  of  liberty,  independ- 
ence, the  temple  of  happiness  for  all  mankind.  Bather  let  us 
follow  the  avenues  of  peace,  intelligence,  and  true  manhood  for  the 
improvement  of  our  condition  as  a  nation  and  a  people;  uphold- 
ing, supporting,  and  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  law  and  civil 
government,  and  cherishing  and  protecting  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  beneficence  the  blessed  inheritance  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the 
Fathers.  JSelsok  A.  Milks. 


COMMISSIONER  HAMPTON: 

All  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  not  only  deplore  the 
condition  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  disgraceful  and  danger- 
ous strike  recently  inaugurated  by  designing  demagogues,  but  they 
are  anxiously  considering  what  remedy  can  be  found  to  cure  the 
present  evil  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a 
similar  one.    The  conservative  and  law-abiding  people  of  the 
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coQDtry  naturally  look  to  Congress  to  avert  the  danger  threaten- 
ing every  private  and  public  interest  in  the  country,  for  the  sole 
authority  to  do  so  lies  in  that  body.  If  our  present  laws  are 
neither  strong  enough  nor  stringent  enough  to  protect  the  vested 
rights  of  our  citizens  from  mob  law  and  communistic  combinations, 
there  surely  must  be  patriotism  and  wisdom  sufficient  in  the  law- 
making department  of  the  Government  to  frame  such  laws  as  will 
guarantee  protection  to  every  citizen,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
flicting condign  punishment  on  those  who  trample  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  No  one  denies  the  right  of  every  laboring 
man  to  seek  remunerative  wages  for  his  work,  and  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  quit  that  work  when  he  thinks  his  labor  is  not  adequately 
compensated,  but  his  rights  stop  there.  He  has  no  semblance  of 
right,  in  law  or  morals,  to  prevent  another  from  taking  the  place 
he  has  given  up.  When  employees,  from  some  real  or  fancied  in- 
justice done  them,  give  up  the  positions  they  hold,  they  exercise 
a  clear  right;  but  when  by  threats  and  violence  they  force  others 
to  join  in  unlawful  combinations  to  invade  the  vested  rights  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  they  become  law-breakers,  and  should  be 
treated  as  criminals. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  then  the  instigators  and  originators 
of  the  recent  strike  have  been  guilty  of  a  grave  misdemeanor. 
For  the  men  who  through  ignorance  or  fear  have  been  led  into 
this  unlawful  procedure  I  have  great  sympathy,  for  many  of  them 
are  ignorant,  and  evil  advice  has  carried  them  to  evil  courses;  but 
for  those  leaders  who,  safe  from  personal  danger,  have  incited  this 
communistic  movement,  no  reprobation  can  be  too  strong,  no 
punishment  too  severe,  and  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  may  meet  their  deserts.  It  is  time  that 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Ooverument  should  be  stretched  forth  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  law,  to  protect  those  who  are  innocent 
sufferers,  to  punish  those  who  are  guilty,  and  to  repress,  with  a 
strong  hand  if  necessary,  the  anarchy  and  communism  which  now 
bring  disgrace  on  our  boasted  civilization. 

The  public  press  has  stated  a  very  significant  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  recent  riots,  and  it  is  one  pregnant  with 
grave  and  far-reaching  considerations.  It  was  announced  that  in 
some  instances  the  mob  of  rioters  who  committed  gross  outrages 
was  composed  entirely  of  foreigners,  none  of  whom  could  speak 
our  language.    There  has  been  of  late  a  strong  conviction  grow- 
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ing  up  amoug  thinking  men  of  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
in  the  conntry  that  our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  were 
too  lax^  and  that  the  United  States  were  becoming  the  dumping- 
ground  of  the  worst  elements  of  foreign  population.  While  this 
feeling  is  quite  widely  entertained  by  many  of  all  shades  of  polit- 
ical opinion^  neither  party  has  had  the  courage  to  grapple  with 
this  question  nor  to  take  action  to  avert  the  danger  which  threat- 
ens our  institutions  by  the  unrestricted  influx  of  peoples  ignorant 
of  our  system  of  government,  entertaining  in  many  cases  hostility 
to  all  forms  of  government,  and  who,  driven  from  their  native 
lands,  come  hither  as  communists  and  anarchists.  Immigrants  of 
this  class  have  proved  a  most  pernicious  contribution  to  our  citizen- 
ship, and  they  have  been  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  responsible 
for  the  riotous  outbreaks  which  have  inflicted  such  incalculable  in- 
jury on  the  country.  Of  course  no  reflection  is  meant  on  those 
honest  immigrants  who  have  linked  their  destiny  with  ours  and 
who  by  their  labor  and  their  character  have  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  country;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
land  should  no  longer  be  the  refuge  of  the  scum  of  all  Europe,  and 
thut  every  man  who  makes  this  his  home,  whatever  his  nationality 
may  be,  should,  while  holding  his  fatherland  in  tender  memory, 
become  at  heart  an  American  citizen,  with  all  bis  hopes,  all  his 
aspirations,  all  his  patriotism,  centred  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Our  country  will  then  be  peopled  and  governed  by  true  and  loyal 
American  citizens,  native  and  adopted,  and  a  homogeneous  people 
will  work  in  harmony  to  build  up,  to  guard,  and  to  honor  the 
land  of  their  choice.  No  nobler  incentive  to  ardent  patriotism 
than  this  can  bo  conceived,  no  object  worthier  of  attainment.  If 
every  American  citizen,  native  and  adopted,  could  be  actuated  by 
these  motives,  communists  and  anarchists  could  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  band  themselves  together  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  destroy  public  and  private  property,  or  to  inaugurate  a 
crusade  marked,  as  this  present  strike  has  been,  by  robbery, 
arson,  and  murder. 

There  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  conduct  such  as  that 
which  has  characterized  the  acts  of  the  lawless  mobs,  who,  in 
defiance  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  blindly  and  madly 
struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  organized  society,  seemingly 
only  intent  on  involving  the  whole  country  in  common  mine 
There  can  be  no  palliation  for  outrages  such  as  they  have  com- 
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mitted^  and  their  conduct  has  heen  as  senseless  as  it  is  inexcas- 
able^forif  in  their  mad  rage  they  bring  about  a  war  of  labor 
against  capital,  there  can  be  but  one  result  to  it — ^a  disastrous  one 
to  the  originators.  Should  such  a  fearful  conflict  occur^  the 
misguided  men,  who,  under  the  influence  of  eyil  counsels,  seek 
to  remedy  their  grievances  by  unlawful  means,  would  inevitably 
be  the  severest  sufferers,  for  not  only  would  all  their  means  of 
livelihood  be  swept  away,  but  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
them  would  lose  their  lives.  V- 

I  have  said  that  this  strike  was  inexcusable.  The  ostensible 
reason  given  for  it  by  the  strikers  is  that  Mr.  Pullman  did  not 
pay  his  employees  sufficient  wages.  In  answer  to  this  charge, 
Mr.  Pullman  says  that  he  cannot  pay  more  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  car  than  the  price  he  can  obtain  for  it  from  the  railroads. 
Every  business  man  must  admit  that  this  answer  is  conclusive 
and  logical.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  his 
employees  were  right  in  their  contention,  does  that  justify  a 
resort  on  their  part,  not  only  against  him  and  his  property,  but 
against  all  property,  private  as  well  as  public  ?  What  justifica- 
tion can  be  offered  for  the  order  of  the  leaders  of  all  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  country,  connected  in  any  manner  with  the 
railroads,  that  each  member  should  at  once  throw  up  his  position 
as  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  Pullman  employees  ? 

And  above  all  other  inexplicable  questions  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  Pullman  employees,  what  semblance  of  right  had 
these  men,  who  had  voluntarily  left  their  employment,  to  com- 
bine unlawfully  with  men  whose  object  was  the  destruction  of  the 
railroads  and  of  property  of  all  other  descriptions?  The  workmen 
of  the  Pullman  company  were  not  connected  with  railroads  in 
any  manner;  their  sole  business  was  in  the  construction  of  sleep- 
ing cars,  and  yet,  when  they  threw  up  their  position,  they  joined  in 
the  work  of  wrecking  the  roads,  obstructing  travel,  stopping  the 
mails,  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  land.  Another  strange  feature 
in  this  matter  is  the  action  taken  by  A.  B.  IJ.,  an  organization  in 
mo  wise  connected  with  the  Pullman  company,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  this  body  of  railroad  employees  decreed  that  no 
railroad  should  use  Pullman  cars  I  The  railroads,  many  of  which 
were  under  contract  to  use  these  cars,  naturally  and  properly  paid 
no  respect  to  this  order  emanating  as  it  did  from  an  irresponsible 
Bourcej  whereupon  these  sympathetic  strikers  of  the  A.  B.  IJ. 
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became  enemies  of  the  public  peace^  and  resorted  to  Tiolenoe, 
robbery,  and  bloodshed,  to  enforce  their  lawless  demands.  And 
these  things  are  done  on  our  own  soil,  where  it  has  been  the  piond 
boast  that  the  laws  were  supreme,  guaranteeing  to  every  oitisen 
equal  rights  I  But  it  seems  that  the  new  doctrine  announced  by 
the  A.  B.  TJ.  puts  the  railroads  of  the  country  outside  of  the 
pale  of  the  law,  leaving  the  vast  interests  ef  these  corporations, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  bondholders,  at  the  mercy  of  any  mob 
of  ignorant  or  vicious  men.  To  our  shame,  too,  there  are  men 
in  high  position  who  uphold  these  careless  proceedings  and  who 
defend  the  perpetrators.  We  have  surely  fallen  on  stiange  and 
evil  times,  and  conservative  men  of  all  sections  and  of  all  parties 
should  devote  all  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  main- 
tenance of  law.  There  is  not  one  present  vested  right  of 
individaals,  of  corporations,  or  one  of  government  ownership  of 
property  that  would  be  safe  if  the  criminal  acts  recently  com- 
mitted by  riotous  mobs  in  several  of  the  States  are  permitted 
to  go  unpunished.  Life  itself  would  no  longer  be  safe,  for 
in  more  than  one  instance  murder  was  added  to  the  long  list 
of  atrocities  which  marked  the  carnival  of  crime  that  held 
mad  sway  of  late  in  many  portions  of  our  country.  And 
the  hollow  pretence  given  by  those  strikers  for  the  outrages  they 
committed  is  the  assertion  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  aid 
the  former  workmen  of  the  Pullman  company.  Every  interest  of 
the  country  is  to  be  sacrificed,  every  vested  right  is  to  be  trampled 
upon,  every  principle  of  law  and  of  morals  is  to  be  violated, 
simply  becaase  workmen  engaged  in  a  particular  business  cannot 
obtain  the  wages  they  demand.  How  could  these  workmen  be 
possibly  benefited  by  the  lawless  and  indiscreet  conduct  of  such 
misguided  sympathizers  ?  No  right,  no  principle,  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  of  a  wrong. 

For  this  unholy  alliance  between  unemployed  workmen 
and  the  disreputable  and  worst  elements  of  oar  population  to 
succeed  would,  indeed,  be  the  consecration  of  a  crime.  The 
President  has  been  criticised,  even  denounced,  becaase  he  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  consammation  of  the  crimes  contem-  ;s; 
plated  against  the  peace,  the  honor,  and  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  ground  upon  which  this  attack  on  him  is  based  is 
that  his  action  has  been  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  States.  No 
one  upholds  whatever  of  State's  rights  is  left  to  us  more  earnestly 
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than  myself,  bat  I  can  see  no  force  in  the  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent has,  by  his  course,  exceeded  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  that  instru- 
ment. Those  who  hold  that  the  President  has,  by  sending  Federal 
troops  to  the  scenes  of  disorder,  exceeded  his  power  predicate  their 
opinion  on  Sec.  4,  Article  4,  of  the  Constitution,  which  authorizes 
Congress  to  send  troops  to  any  State  '^  to  protect  it  against  in- 
vasion, and,  on  application  of  the  legislature  (or  of  the  executive 
when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  vio- 
lence/' The  meaning  of  this  provision  is  perfectly  clear.  Congress 
is  authorized  to  send  troops  to  any  State  on  the  call  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  governor,  under  certain  conditions,  when  the 
authorities  of  such  State  are  unable  to  repel  invasion 
or  to  repress  domestic  violence.  But  those  who  criticise  the 
acts  of  the  President  forget  that  Congress  has  enacted 
laws  which  confer  on  the  chief  magistrate  larger  and  wider 
powers  than  those  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
The  authority  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  is  found 
in  Sections  5298  and  5299  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  A  reference 
to  these  laws  will  prove  that  the  President  not  only  has  absolute 
power  to  call  on  the  Federal  forces  to  suppress  "any insurrection, 
violence,  unlawful  combination  or  conspiracy  "  occurring  in  any 
State,  and  indeed  it  is  made  "his  djitjLto  take  such  measures, 
by  the  employment  of  the  militia,  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
theUnited  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  vio- 
lence or  combinations/'  These  quotations  from  Section  5299 
are  sufficient  to  show  kow  ample  is  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  deal  with  such  cases  as  those  confronting  him  now,  and  it 
should  be  a  source  of  heart-felt  congratulation  to  all  law-abiding 
citizens  that  the  executive  chair  is  now  filled  by  one,  who,  know- 
ing what  his  duty  demanded  of  him,  had  the  courage  to  discharge 
it  promptly,  fully,  and  fearlessly.  There  is  another  potent 
reason  why  the  Federal  authorities  should  have  been  called  on 
to  intervene  in  suppressing  the  riots  which  ocourred,  and  why 
the  shield  of  Federal  authority  should  have  been  interposed 
for  the  protection  of  property.  The  government  has  millioas  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  trans-continental  railroads,  secured  by 
mortgages  on  these  roads,  and  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  guard  this  immense 
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property  from  destruction^  for  the  whole  country  is  interested  in 
its  preservation.  Lawless  mobs  have  not  only  stopped  traffic  and 
travel  on  these  roads,  thus  cutting  off  the  legitimate  revenue  due 
to  the  Government,  but  they  have  in  many  instances  destroyed 
the  roads  aod  burned  the  bridges  on  them.  If  such  outrages  are 
permitted  to  go  unpunished,  our  laws  are  a  farce,  for  they  give 
protection  neither  to  life  nor  to  property.  Every  consideration 
of  duty,  self-respect,  honor,  interest,  demands  that  the  majesty 
of  the  law  should  be  vindicated  whatever  the  cost  of  doing  so 
may  be.  Every  humane  man  must  feel  profound  sympathy  for 
all  honest  toilers  where  labor  does  not  yield  proper  remuneration; 
but  no  legislation,  no  government,  no  earthly  power,  can  rectify 
the  immutable  law  by  which  the  gifts  of  fortune^  are  distributed 
with  an  unequal  hand.  It  has  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  it  will  probably  so  continue  to  the  end,  or  to  the  mil- 
lennium, for  our  Divine  Master  said,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you/' 

All  civilized  nations  have  tried  to  solve  the  labor  problem, 
and  all  have  tried  in  vain.  In  this  country  the  conditions  tend- 
ing to  a  solution  are  more  favorable  than  in  any  other,  for  with 
our  boundless  and  fertile  acres  now  lying  waste,  every  prudent 
man  can  acquire  a  home  at  a  small  cost,  and  a  landowner  is 
rarely  an  anarchist  or  a  socialist.  If  the  vast  army  of  unemployed 
laborers,  or  of  those  whose  labor  is  not  adequately  compensated, 
could  be  settled  in  their  own  homes,  while  they  might  not  accu- 
mulate riches,  they  would  be  independent,  and  the  fact  that  their 
homes  were  their  own  would  make  them  conservative,  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  danger  then  of  such  strikes  as  have  recently  con- 
vulsed the  country  would  be  lessened,  if  not  averted.  What  will 
follow  now  that  this  strike  is  suppressed,  entailing  untold 
suffering  and  widespread  ruin  on  the  misguided  men  who  have 
taken  part  in  it  ?  is  a  subject  for  serious  consideration.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  is  reestablished 
the  railroad  authorities  will  deal  gently  with  all  their  employees 
who,  confessing  their  wrongdoing,  ask  for  reinstatement.  Many 
of  these  men  were  led  astray  through  ignorance,  and  others  were 
forced  by  threats  to  join  their  comrades.  These  men  deserve 
pity,  not  punishment.  For  the  unscrupulous  leaders,  who,  at  a 
safe  distance  from  danger,  exposed  their  unfortunate  dupes  to 
probable  death  and  to  certain  ruin,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
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emphatic,  no  paniehment  too  severe.  Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  unhappy  condition  of  affairs  now  prevailing,  every 
patriotic  citizen  must  cherish  the  fervent  hope  that,  while  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  is  maintained,  a  satisfactory  and  peaceful 
adjustment  of  all  differences  may  b&  arrived  at,  and  that  the 
country  may  be  spared  the  dreadful  consequences  which  would 
follow  an  armed  conflict  between  labor  and  capital. 

Wade  Hamptoi^. 


MR.  ROBINSON: 

It  is  as  old  as  Plato  (and  therefore  presumably  older),  that 
though  revolutions  break  out  on  trivial  occasions,  the  underlying 
causes  are  never  trivial.  They  arise  out  of  small  things,  but 
about  great  ones. 

The  grievance  of  the  men  at  Pullman — the  question  whether 
they  should  receive  25  cents  more  or  less  for  a  day's  labor — was 
not  the  cause  of  the  strikes  and  riots  which  followed.  It 
was  only  an  excuse  for  precipitating  a  conflict  which  had  been  al- 
ready decided  upon,  and  which  most  have  come  sooner  or  later. 

Those  who  have  been  in  any  measure  conversant  with  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  in  what  are  known  as  '*  labor  circles ''have  seen 
the  clouds  that  were  gathering,  not  only  for  months  past,  but  for 
some  years.  Had  the  country  not  encountered  the  financial  de- 
pression of  the  last  twelve  months,  their  breaking  might  h^ve 
been  delayed  for  some  time  yet.  But  it  was  a  question-  of  time 
only.    The  storm  could  not  have  been  finally  averted. 

Long  before  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  the  leaders  of  certain 
labor  organizations  talked  freely  enough  of  their  plans  and  am- 
bitions, even  outside  of  the  lodgerooms.  These  plans  and  am- 
bitions, it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  have  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  a  general  industrial  rebellion,  through  which, 
by  mere  force  of  numbers,  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country 
proposed  to  obtain  control  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery  of  this  government.  The  cardinal  tenets  of  the  ap- 
proved modern  labor  doctrine  are  two: 

(1)  The  workingmen, — by  which  is  meant  the  wage-earners 
by  manual  labor,  -  being  the  chief  producers  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  are  entitled  to  the  guiding  voice  in  its  government. 
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(2)  The  woikingmen,  when  properly  organized  and  nnder 
proper  leadership,  are  strong  enough  to  take  by  force,  if  necessary, 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  the  labor  leaders  found  in  the  way 
of  acting  upon  this  doctrine  was  the  lack  of  that  proper  organiza- 
tion which  was  confessedly  necessary  to  success.  Considering 
the  employees  of  the  railways  alone,  there  were,  two  years  ago, 
some  850,000  men  employed  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
in  all  capacities.  Over  700,000  of  these  were  included  in  the 
various  classes  of  wage-earners  by  manual  labor.  Each  of  these 
classes  has  long  had  its  particular  organization.  Some  have  had 
more  than  one.  But  the  aggregate  membership  of  all  these  organ- 
izations (unions,  orders,  brotherhoods,  and  associations  combined) 
amounted  to  less  than  150,000;  so  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  working  forces  of  the  railways  were  '^  unorganized." 
Moreover,  there  existed  jealousies  between  the  different  orders 
and  brotherhoods,  which  prevented  their  co-operating  when 
trouble  arose,  and  more  than  once  it  has  occurred  that  railway 
companies  have  come  victorious  out  of  formidable  strikes  largely 
by  the  assistance  of  these  jealousies,  and  by  the  activity  dis- 
played by  one  organization  in  helping  to  defeat  another. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  at  intervals  attempts  made  to 
harmonize  the  differences  existing  between  the  several  organiza- 
tions, either  so  that  they  might,  while  maintaining  their  individ- 
ualities as  separate  orders,  unite  in  alliances  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, or  so  that  they  might  become  merged  in  one  comprehen- 
sive brotherhood.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  attempts 
to  achieve  *^ federation*^  of  the  railway  orders  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  held  out  some  promise 
of  success.  The  practical  results  attained,  however,  were  insig- 
nificant. Then  arose  the  order  which  has  of  late  become  so  con- 
spicuous, the  American  Railway  Union.  The  Union,  instead  of 
aiming  at  the  consolidation  of  existing  orders  (the  constitution  of 
the  Union  declaring  this  to  be  "  impracticable  *' )  began  by  so- 
liciting recruits  among  the  600,000  or  so  of  '^unorganized  em- 
ployees,'' trusting  to  its  ultimate  success  among  these  to  give  it 
such  commanding  strength  among  railway  orders  that  sooner  or 
later  the  other  organizations  would  be  compelled  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  absorbed  into  it. 

This  process,  which  has  been  going  on  among  the  railway 
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workers,  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  because  it  is 
typical  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  lines.  As  the  railway 
Union  has  arisen,  so,  allowing  for  differences  in  conditions,  there 
have  been  created  the  other  Unions,  Councils,  and  Federations. 
Nor  has  it  been  accidental  that  these  movements  towards  con- 
solidation have  gone  on  concurrently  in  different  fields.  Each 
movement  massed  a  certain  number  of  regiments  into  a  corps  ; 
but  the  leaders  have  always  thoroughly  understood  and  have  de- 
liberately intended  that  these  corps  should,  when  the  time  came, 
co-operate  together,  as  one  grand  army — each  separate,  yet  all 
united,  when  unity  of  action  is  required/*  in  the  words  of  apro- 
nunciamento  issued  over  a  year  ago.  The  objects  for  which  this 
army  was  to  be  united  have  been  already  explained. 

That  when  the  conflict  cume  it  should  break  out  first  upon  the 
railways  was  perhaps  natural,  inasmuch  as  by  striking  at  the 
arteries  of  commerce  the  vital  parts  of  the  social  organism  could 
be  most  quickly  reached.  None  the  less,  it  was  in  large  measure 
also  an  accident,  an  accident  growing  chiefly  out  of  the  hot-head- 
edness  of  certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bailway  Union.  In  its 
essence  the  disturbance  was  no  more  a  railway  strike  than  it  was 
a  Pifllman  strike.  The  men  who  left  their  places  on  the  railways 
had  no  grievances.  They  had  no  more  concern  with  the  affairs 
of  the  builders  of  freight  cars  in  the  Pullman  shops  than  had  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  or  any  other  labor  organi- 
zation. Their  only  concern  was  the  common  one  of  what  is 
known  as  the  cause  oforganized  labor."  This  is  the  essential  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  :  that  the  outbreak  was  not  an  outbreak  of 
certain  employees  of  particular  companies  against  whom  they  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  grievances,  but  it  was  a  demonstration 
m  behalf  of  all  organized  labor  against  all  classes  of  employers. 
It  was  an  insurrection  of  certain  sections  of  the  wage-earning 
class  against  constituted  society.  That  it  was  happily  confined 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  is  the  result  simply  of  the  fact 
that  the  more  experienced  leaders  of  a  few  organizations  regarded 
the  late  outbreak  as  premature,  and  the  season  (when  so  many 
men  are  unemployed  and  ready  to  take  strikers' places)  as  unpro- 
pitions  for  the  final  conflict. 

The  American  people  are  extraordinarily  patient  and  slow  to 
take  alarm.  It  was  not  until  the  strikers  had  openly  laughed  at 
the  injunctions  of  the  Federal  courts — ^not  until  the  mob  was  in 
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actual  resistance  to  the  military  force  of  the  United  States — ^not 
until  long  after  that  point  was  passed  at  which  in  any  other  civil- 
ized country  of  the  world  the  trains  of  the  blockaded  lines  would 
have  been  moving  again  between  lines  of  bayonets — that  the 
general  public  appeared  to  awaken  to  even  an  approximate 
understanding  of  what  the  crisis  signified.  Even  now,  to  the 
public  mind,  the  outbreak  chiefly  presents  itself  as  a  quarrel 
between  certain  railway  companies  and  their  employees,  which, 
unfortunately  but  only  incidentally,  developed  later  into  open 
lawlessness  and  an  opposition  to  the  Federal  authority.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth.  The  strike  was  primarily  a  demonstration 
of  force  on  behalf  of  organized  labor  against  the  general  social 
conditions  of  the  country.  It  was  only  accidental  that  it  occurred 
on  certain  railways. 
/"  It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  of  the  public  utterances  which 
served  to  set  the  public  in  some  measure  upon  its  guard — the 
first  open  defiance  of  the  Federal  authority — did  not  come  from 
any  railway  employee  or  oflScer  of  the  Eailway  Union,  It  was  a 
leader  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  who  first  declared  that  if  the 
government  should  interfere  the  members  of  all  labor  organiza- 
tions would  be  called  out  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Since  it  has  become  evident  that  the  government  did  pro- 
pose to  interfere,  others  have  become  equally  frank.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Railway  Union  declared  that 'Hhe  first 
shot  fired  from  a  soldier's  rifle  will  be  the  signal  for  a  revolution, 
and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  on  one  side  against  ten  per  cent,  on  the  other .'*  The 
strikers  repeatedly  laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
troops  ("a  mere  handful  of  twenty-five  thousand  men'')  could 
prevail  against  '^  the  masses  of  organized  labor.'' 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  more  sagacious  of  the 
labor  leaders  did  not  ^approve  of  the  course  of  the  American 
Railway  Union.  They  considered  the  time  for  a  general  revolt 
of  the  labor  orders  to  be  ill-chosen,  and  thought  that  a  casics 
belli  more  likely  to  command  popular  sympathy  than  the  cause  of 
the  men  at  Pullman  might  have  been  awaited.  The  work  of 
federation,  moreover,  is  still  far  from  completed.  There  are 
many  orders  which  have  not  yet  given  their  adhesion  to  the 
^*  sympathetic  "  idea — the  idea  of  a  common  cause  of  all  working- 
men,  by  which  the  grievance  of  one  man  against  one  employer  is 
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the  quarrel  of  all  employees  against  society.  Even  among  the 
railway  organizations^  there  are  such  orders  as  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
which  have  no  comradeship  with  the  Railway  Union,  and  which 
bore  themselves  with  dignity  in  the  recent  crisis.  On  these 
grounds,  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  other  organizations,  while 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  general  aim  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  making  the  insurrection 
general. 

The  plans  of  campaign,  which  have  been  so  long  maturing,  will 
not  be  abandoned  because  one  premature  and  ill-advised  excur- 
sion has  miscarried.  The  writer  has  no  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  but 
it  is  desirable  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  understand 
thoroughly  what  the  "cause  of  organized  labor*'  means  to-day. 
Tlie  leaders  of  the  cause  may  not  consider  that  the  ends  which 
they  seek  to  attain  will  necessarily  have  to  be  attained  through 
bloodshed  and  by  the  force  of  afmed  rebellion.  If  it  should  prove 
possible  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Third  Party,  and  by 
combination  with  the  various  miscellaneous  elements  of  discontent 
which  are  now  abroad  in  the  land,  to  reach  by  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional means  that  mastery  of  society  and  that  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  to  which  they  aspire,  they  would  un- 
questionably prefer  it  so.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  what- 
ever their  preference  for  peaceful  means  may  be,  they  fully  believe 
themselves  capable  in  the  last  resort  of  having  the  power  to  gain 
their  ends  by  force,  and  clearly  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
having  to  use  that  power. 

When  Senator  0.  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  warned  the  members 
of  the  American  Railway  Union  of  his  State,  before  the  government 
had  decided  to  intervene  with  its  military  force,  that  they  were 
"  rapidly  approaching  the  overt  act  of  levying  war  upon  the  United 
States''  he  only  stated  a  fact  which  was  already  entirely  familiar  to 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  orders.  They  knew  that  they  were  embark- 
ing upon  rebellion.  The  word  had  no  terror  for  them,  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  strong  enough  to  win. 

This  is  the  situation  which  confronts  the  public.  The  labor 
organizations  do  not  include  a  majority  of  all  the  workingmen 
of  the  United  States,  nor  all  the  organizations  inspired  with  the 
same  lawless  and  desperate  spirit.  In  some  organizations,  whose 
leaders  are  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  it  is  uncertain  how  far,  in  the 
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last  resort^  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  woald  give  those 
leaders  the  support  which  they  count  upon.  There  still  remains, 
however,  a  sufScient  residuum  of  treason  to  make  the  prospect  of 
an  united  uprising  something  altogether  too  serious  to  be  lightly 
treated.  The  forces  of  rebellion  have  upon  their  side  some  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  more  members  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  and  three  or  four  governors  of  States  ;  though 
how  far  these  gentlemen  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  encourage,  they  alone  perhaps  can 
say.  The  movement  itself  is  not  strictly  a  movement  of  anarchy, 
though  it  would  have  all  the  forces  of  anarchy  upon  its  side. 
That  it  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  peace  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed ;  and  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  wise  it  may  not  in  the  end  be  an  unfortunate  thing 
that  the  American  Bailway  Union  saw  fit  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  Pullman  strikers.  It  has  given  to  the  country  a  representa- 
tion— as  it  were  in  dress  rehearsal — of  the  part  which  organized 
labor  proposes  to  play  in  the%ational  drama|'and  which  it  toill 
play,  unless  forcibly  withheld,  when  the  right  time  arrives.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  which  threatens  would  not  remain  long  in 
doubt.  The  Republic  is  not  yet  in  its  dotage,  and  will  know  how 
to  cope  with  rebellion  when  it  comes.  But  while  listening  to  the 
pleas  of  labor  agitators  and  the  champions  of  organized  labor — 
whether  in  the  press  or  from  the  platform,  in  legislative  halls  or 
from  gubernatorial  chairs — it  is  well  that  the  people  should  know 
and  remember  that  it  is  rebellion  which  these  organizations  con- 
template. It  is  revolution  which  they  hope  to  attain — ^by  peace- 
ful means,  if  may  be  ;  by  force,  if  must. 

The  ear  of  the  country  is  always  ready  to  hearken  to  the  cry 
of  the  workingman.  The  heart  of  the  country  is  tender  and 
quick  to  be  touched  by  the  tale  of  the  wage-earner's  suffering. 
But  the  country  cannot  afford  to  be  kind  or  soft-hearted  to  treason. 
Let  no  man  flatter  himself  that  these  latest  strikes  are  no  more, 
and  bear  no  deeper  significance,  than  other  strikes  which  have  gone 
before.  Former  disorders  have  been  but  sporadic  outbreaks,  re- 
sulting from  local  causes.  This  last  is  the  development  of  a 
deep-seated  malady,  a  cancerous  growth,  which  has  been  deliber- 
ately implanted  in  the  social  system  of  the  country,  and  has  been 
fostered  there  till  it  has  struck  roots,  which  will  not  be  torn  out 
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without  the  rending  of  tissue  and  the  spilling  of  blood.     Its  ex- 
istence is  a  menace  to  the  nation. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


MR  GOMPERS: 

Ok  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1894,  Judge  Grosscup,  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  in  his  oration  commemorative  of  the  day, 
took  occasion  to  say  that  '^the  growth  of  labor  organizations 
must  be  checked  by  law,*'  yet  when  the  sounds  of  his  voice  had 
scarcely  died  away  we  had  in  the  midst  of  us  the  greatest  and 
most  extensive  labor  struggle  that  has  ever  taken  place  among 
the  wage-workers  of  America,  and  possibly  of  the  world. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  in  all  directions  have  been  at  a 
standstill,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  workmen  in  voluntary 
idleness  to  secure  what  they  regard  as  justice  to  their  fellow  work- 
men. It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  boycott  or  strike  was 
wise  or  whether  it  was  justifiable.  On  the  first  question  there 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  may  sincerely  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  wise  for  an  organization  such  as  the  American 
Railway  Union,  within  a  year  of  its  formation,  to  attempt  to  in- 
augurate a  movement  which,  in  its  inception,  of  necessity,  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions. 

The  policy  or  wisdom  of  entering  into  so  great  a  movement 
without  consultation  with,  or  against  the  advice  of,  the  older  rail- 
road and  hona-fide  labor  organizations  of  the  country  is  open,  to 
serious  question.  Nor  will  I  attempt  from  the  usual  standpoint 
of  trade  dispute  to  justify  the  strike.  Sufficient  for  me  are  the 
facts  which  provoked  it  and  to  which  I  shall  allude  later;  but  that 
the  railroadmen  deliberately  entered  a  contest  which  entailed 
many  sacrifices  and  dangers  in  an  attempt  to  redress  grievances 
'  not  of  their  own,  but  of  other  workmen,  who,  having  become 
thoroughly  enervated  and  impoverished,  without  organization 
or  previous  understanding,  in  sheer  desperation  threw  down 
their  work,  is  indeed  to  their  credit. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  George  M.  Pullman  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  starting,  in  connection  with  his  car  shops,  a 
town — one  that  should  bear  his  name  and  hand  down  to  posterity 
a  monument  of  his  enterprise  and  philanthropy.  He  built  houses 
for  his  employees  to  live  in,  stores  to  make  their  purchases  in,  and 
churches  to  do  their  praying  in.     The  workers  were  told  their  in- 
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terests  and  Mr.  Pallman^s  were  one  and  the  same^  that  what  would 
bring  him  a  greater  prosperity  would  redound  to  their  advantage. 
They  were  warned  that  to  belong  to  a  trade-union  would  be  in- 
imical to  their /otW  enterprise,  hence  workmen  who  would  pur- 
pose forming  a  union  among  them  would  be  discharged,  regarded 
as  a  common  enemy,  and  driven  out  of  town.  They  were  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  Mr.  Pullman's  generosity  and  foresight  in  all 
things. 

The  result  was  that  the  workers  at  Pullman  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  (outwardly)  neat  houses,  for  which  they  were 
required  to  pay  higher  rents  than  are  paid  for  similar  accommoda- 
tions in  Chicago.  They  were  reduced  in  wages  as  often  as  the 
seasons  would  recur  and  opportunities  either  arose  or  were  made. 
This  was  carried  on  until  last  February,  when  a  reduction  in 
wages  was  offered  varying  from  25  to  33^  and  in  a  few  instances 
50  per  cent. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  wages  offered: 

Price  per  pieoe,  1898.    Price  offared,  1894. 

Making  trolley  roofs |2.&  $1.10 

Framework  car  seat 1.25  .79 

Catting  oarpeu 3.00  1.50 

Making  mattreesee  double..  .25  .15 

Cutting  bmsselB carpet.....  2.50  1.10 

Blacksmith  work,  platform..  4.00  2.65 

Tmoksetting .45  .16 

Sleenlng  car  bodies 180.00  115.50 

The  workmen  being  driven  to  desperation,  a  meeting  was 
held.  Who  called  it  no  one  knows ;  how  it  came  about  not 
a  vestige  of  evidence  is  at  hand.  It  was  held  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  wait- upon  Mr.  Pullman  or  a  represen- 
tative of  the  company,  to  show  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  live  on  the  wages  offered ;  that  a  middle  ground  should  be 
sought ;  that  if  wages  were  to  be  reduced  the  rents  should  also  * 
come  down.  Instead  of  the  request  of  the  men  being  considered 
by  Mr.  Pullman,  the  committee  was  summarily  dismissed  and 
discharged  almost  instantly.  Is  it  surprising  that  these  men  in 
their  rude  awakening,  finding  themselves  injured  and  insulted  and 
their  spokesmen  discharged  and  blacklisted,  and  themselves  with- 
out an  organization  to  protect  or  defend  them,  without  the 
means  of  properly  laying  their  grievances  before  organized  labor 
of  the  country,  struck  work,  declaring  that  they  might  as  well 
remain  idle  and  starve  as  work  and  slowly  meet  that  fate  ? 
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Organized  labor  of  Chicago  becoming  aware  of  the  unusual 
commotion  at  Pullman  did  not  hold  against  the  workers  of  that 
town  their  previous  refusals  to  organize.  It  was  readily  ap- 
preciated that  these  men  had  been  wholly  misled  by  false  prom- 
ises and  covert  threats.  Belief  committees  were  at  once  formed, 
and  it  is  firmly  declared  that  the  average  workmen  of  that  town 
have  fared  better  since  they  engaged  in  the  contest  and  fraternized 
with  their  fellow-workmen  than  they  have  for  the  past  two  years 
while  working. 

It  was  during  this  time,  when  relief  committees  from  the 
Pullman  strikers  were  making  their  visits  to  organizations,  that 
the  American  Railway  Union  was  holding  its  first  convention 
in  Chicago,  and  a  committee  called  upon  it  for  its  financial 
and  moral  assistance.  A  committee  from  the  convention  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  company  with  the  request  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  com- 
mittee was  told  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  and  that  the 
company  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all.  Insulted,  hu- 
miliated by  the  manner  their  disinterested  efforts  at  restoring 
amicable  relations  between  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  former  servile  em- 
ployees were  received,  the  committee  made  its  report.  The  con- 
vention in  a  moment  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  committee,  and 
though  at  first  sullen,  silent,  and  indignant  they  resolved  amidst 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  that  unless  the  Pullman  company  either 
adjusted  the  matter  in  controversy  with  their  employees  orsubmit- 
ted  it  to  arbitration  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union 
would  not  handle  Pullman  cars  and  would  ask  all  workmen  to  act 
likewise.  No  heed  was  given  to  the  request,  resolution,  or  threat 
(call  it  what  you  will),  and  the  great  boycott  (strike)  was  on. 

I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  the  convention 
imagined  that  the  movement  would  be  as  extended  as  it  be- 
came into,  nor  that  it  would  last  as  long  as  it  did.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  certainly  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great- 
est labor  struggles. 

Now  comes  the  question  repeated  :  Was  the  strike  wise  or  jus- 
tifiable? the  answer  to  which  must  always  depend  upon  the 
character  and  position  of  the  party  giving  it.  As  to  the  wisdom, 
time  only  can  tell.  Since  '^  nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  success'' 
in  all  efforts  of  life,  I  presume  this  element  will  finally  set  its 
quietus  upon  this  consideration  of  the  subject.       But  was  it 
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justifiable  ?  From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer.  No.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  a  labor  organization  having  an  agreement  with 
an  employer  whose  provisions  a  strike  would  violate.  No.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  A.  R.  U.,  having  no  agreement  with  either 
of  the  railroad  companies  involved,  and  expressing  the  inarticulate 
protest  of  the  masses  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  any  of 
their  brothers  and  their  yearning  for  justice  to  all  mankind,  Yes ; 
a  thousand  times  yes. 

It  is  something  not  yet  fully  understood  how  thoroughly  or- 
ganized labor  stands  as  the  sturdy  pioneer  of  all  the  hopes  of  the 
masses  for  justice  and  humane  conditions,  of  their  aspirations  for 
a  nobler  manhood  resultant  from  an  equality  of  opportunities.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  these  facts  that  organized  labor  feels  itself 
frequently  called  upon  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those  who  have 
neglected  their  own  interests,  and  who  have  even  antagonized 
any  effort  to  bring  them  within  the  fold  of  organization.  Labor- 
ing men  feel  and  know  that  the  wealth  producers  would  certainly 
avail  themselves  of  their  only  means  of  defending  and  advancing 
their  position  in  life  were  it  not  that  they  in  many  instances  had 
their  prejudices  aroused  and  their  ignorance  of  actual  conditions 
preyed  upon  by  the  instruments  of  their  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporate  and  employing  class.  But  the  men 
are  on  strike,  the  police  armed  to  the  teeth  are  on  guard 
to  protect  life  and  property,  the  militia  are  called  out  os- 
tensibly for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  are  marshalled  into  the  fields  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  injunctions,  restraining  *^  everybody  "  from  even 
writing  a  letter,  issued  by  the  Judge  who  only  a  few  days  before 
expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  the  growth  of  labor  organiza- 
tions must  be  checked  by  law. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  the  people  of  our  country  to  protect 
them  against  the  greed  and  outrageous  discriminations  of  the 
railroads,  can  be  distorted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  appall  its 
authors  and  promoters,  and  should  be  p,giisjled  from  its  true 
purpose,  and  made  to  do  service  as  an  instrument  to  oppress  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  never  intended  to  apply,  workingmen 
engaged  in  a  contest  to  redress  grievances.  One  may  look  almost 
in  vain  for  the  restraint  the  law  has  put  upon  the  avarice  and 
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injustice  practised  by  the  railroad  corporations.  The  reform 
elements  in  our  country  seem  to  have  unconsciously  created  their 
own  Frankenstein,  the  breath  of  life  being  injected  into  it  by 
plutocracy  in  the  shape  of  ill-gotten  gains. 

There  is  no  desire  nor  even  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  have  its  movement  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law, 
but  I  submit  that  there  is  a  standpoint  from  which  this 
great  problem  should  be  considered  other  than  a  judge's 
injunction,  a  policeman's  club,  or  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  industrial  conditions  have  changed  to  a 
wonderful  extent  within  the  past  thirty  years,  that  wealth  has 
been  accumulated  as  never  before,  that  new  forces  are  at  play  in 
the  production  and  tmnsportation  of  wealth,  and  that  the  civil 
law  of  our  States  and  country  has  simply  not  kept  pace  in 
becoming  accommodated  to  the  altered  conditions.  Do  what 
you  will,  declaim  as  you  may,  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment cannot  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  laws  enacted  to  fit 
past  decades  the  theories  of  which  are  sought  to  be  applied  to 
modern  conditions. 

Civilization  of  the  past  and  present  is  based  upon  labor,  and 
yet  the  laborer  has  no  standing  nor  protection  in  the  economy  of 
our  life.  It  may  well  be  asked,  if  the  state  refuses  to  deal 
out  some  degree  of  justice  and  guarantee  protection  to  labor, 
what  interest  has  the  laborer  in  the  state?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  organizations  of  labor  are  endeavoring  to  secure  that  protec- 
tion and  guaranty  to  the  workingmen  which  the  state  has 
failed  to  take  cognizance  of.  Without  organization  the  workmen 
would  simply  be  reduced  to  a  much  worse  condition  than  the  slaves 
in  ante-bellum  days,  and  all  attempts  to  strain  the  law,  constru- 
ing the  exercise  of  natural  rights  to  be  criminal,  will  only  react 
upon  the  heads  of  the  legal  prestidigitators. 

If  in  monarchical  England,  with  its  old  and  effete  traditions 
and  crusty  customs.  Parliament  can  afford  to  liberalize  its  laws 
and  legalize  the  action  of  workingmen  engaged  in  the  maint  )n- 
ance  of  their  organizations  and  their  effort  to  obtain  better  con- 
ditions, certainly  the  Kepublic  of  these  United  States  should  not 
only  keep  pace  with  that  spirit,  but  advance  beyond  it,  and  not 
bring  the  entire  military  and  civil  forces  to  aid  the  strong  and 
help  crush  out  the  weak. 

Labor  cannot,  and  will  not  if  it  could,  utilize  the  process  of 
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securing  legislation  by  the  use  of  money ;  it  relies  upon  the  justice 
of  its  cause,  the  nobility  of  its  purposes,  the  humanizing  influ- 
ences of  its  efforts. 

Mr.  Pullman,  it  is  said,  is  willing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  if 
necessary  to  bring  his  former  employees  "to  their  senses.'* 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  willing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  bring 
his  workmen  to  the  sense  of  their  utter  dependence  upon  him. 

This  is  evidently  his  purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  many  an- 
other corporation  king.  He  and  a  few  others  may  possibly  win 
for  the  present,  but  the  people  of  America,  when  once  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  them,  will  not  be  slow  in  so 
shaping  our  laws  and  industrial  conditions  as  to  surprise  their 
most  supercilious  critics. 

We  insist  upoa  the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  think,  to 
act;  to  protect  ourselves,  our  homes,  and  our  liberties,  and  work 
out  our  emancipation.  We  are  confident  we  shall  secure  them, 
and  that  the  world  will  stand  surprised  that  they  were  accom- 
plished through  the  means  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  and 
by  peaceful  means. 

Samuel  Gompers. 
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ENGLISH  WORKMEN   AND  THEIR   POLITICAL 

FRIENDS. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.   SIR  JOHN  B.    Q0R8T,   M.  P. 


In  every  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  wage-earn- 
ers and  those  whose  interests  are  like  theirs  form  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  electors.  Their  political  power,  if  they  knew 
how  to  nse  it,  would  be  irresistible  :  they  could  confer  the  govern- 
ment upon  whomsoever  they  would.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  contrary,  labor  questions  are  thrust  into  the  background  ; 
prominence  is  given  to  personal  squabbles  and  party  mancBuvres 
in  which  the  workers  have  not  the  slightest  interest ;  there  is  no 
leisure  for  the  discussion  of  those  subjects  which  directly  affect 
their  welfare.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange  contrast 
between  the  omnipotence  of  the  working  class  in  the  country  and 
its  impotence  in  Parliament  ? 

At  elections  the  "  workingman'^  is  always  brought  promi- 
nently to  the  fore.  The  election  addresses  of  candidates  are 
filled  with  professions  of  devotion  to  his  welfare.  But  so 
soon  as  the  friends  of  workers  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  give  a  majority  to  their  political  party,  their  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  labor  is  choked  by  cares  for  other  matters 
more  important  to  their  ascendancy  in  Parliament.  So  far  from 
successive  governments  making  it  their  first  object  to  supply  the 
wants  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  class  to  which  they  appe^ 
almost  exclusively  when  seeking  power,  social  legislation  is  with- 
out scruple  put  on  one  side  to  make  way  for  measures  by  which 
the  party  in  power  hopes  to  consolidate  its  position,  or  is  compelled 
to  buy  the  adhesion  of  its  supporters,  or  for  those  discussions 
about  the  personal  conduct  of  distinguished  individuals,  in  which 
political  people  take  so  much  delight.     During  the  two  years  that 
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the  present  goveranienfc  has  been  in  office,  its  solitary  achieve- 
ment in  social  legislation  is  a  law  for  regulating  the  hours  of  rail- 
way servants  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  former 
House  of  Commons.  A  very  limited  extension  of  the  liability  of 
employers  for  accidents  to  their  workmen  was  abandoned,  because 
the  Government  quarrelled  with  the  House  of  Lords  upon  an 
amendment  of  no  practical  importance.  The  Radical  party  have 
tried  to  hide  their  failure  to  legislate,  by  taking  party  credit  for 
administrative  changes  in  the  Home  Office  and  Board  of  Trade, 
which  their  leaders  found  in  progress  when  they  succeeded  to  the 
government.  Everybody  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes  in  a 
government  office  knows  how  little  the  party  color  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary head  for  the  time  being  affects  such  developments. 

The  reason  why  the  class  so  powerful  at  the  polls  is  so  impo- 
tent in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  because 
it  has  no  policy  in  which  the  workers  generally  are  agreed,  and 
no  leaders  whom  the  workers  generally  trust. 

The  Radical  party  tries  persistently  to  turn  labor  questions 
into  party  questions,  and  to  represent  themselves  as  the  sole 
friends  of  the  working  class.  One  of  these  leaders  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  a  short  time  ago  that  in  reference  to  labor  questions 
there  was  more  difference  between  the  best  Tory  and  the  worst 
Liberal  than  there  was  betj^reen  the  worst  Liberal  and  the  best 
Liberal.  But  in  spite  of  their  indecent  zeal,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  specimen,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  leadership  of  the 
labor  party,  they  fail  for  several  reasons  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  workera.  First,  they  have  no  policy,  except  the  extension 
of  franchises  and  the  multiplication  of  elections.  The  workers 
look  to  America  and  Australia,  where  the  development  of  demo- 
cracy is  complete,  and  perceive  there  labor  troubles  worse  than 
our  own ;  their  faith  in  Radicalism  is  shaken  by  the  spectacle. 
Next  they  are  committed  to  important  sections  of  their  followers 
to  carry  out  organic  changes.  Until  they  have  established  Homo 
Rule  in  Ireland,  destroyed  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  carried  out 
other  items  of  the  Newcastle  programme  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  devote  the  time  of  Parliament  to  social  legislation.  Lastly, 
they  are  embarrassed  by  a  large  number  of  rich  capitalists  among 
their  most  valued  supporters — the  "  worst  Liberals ''  for  whom 
an  apology  has  to  be  made.  It  is  difficult  for  a  rich  man  with 
the  best  intentions  to  acquire  real  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of 
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the  poor ;  it  is  impossible  for  capitalists,  as  a  class,  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  the  workers  to  their  own. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  make  no  declaration  of  policy  in  opposition.  The 
maxim  is  handed  down  as  a  tradition  of  the  great  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  who  would  say,  **  When  I  am  called  in,  I  will  prescribe.*' 
If,  therefore,  the  present  leaders  of  that  party  have  a  labor  policy, 
they  are  not  likely  to  repeal  it  until  the  next  time  they  have  a 
majority  in  parliament.  Moreover  they  have  a  laudable  objection 
to  make  promises  and  raise  expectations  which  they  do  not 
clearly  see  their  way  to  fulfil.  They  have  never  imitated  the 
political  profligacy  of  their  opponents  in  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  title  of  the  sole  friends  of  the  workingman.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  has  in  relation  to  labor  questions  one  great  advantage, 
which  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  :  it  is  not  pledged  to 
organic  change,  and  has  therefore  in  office  more  leisure  for  social 
legislation.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
more  of  the  recent  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  have  been 
passed  under  Conservative  than  under  Badical  administrations. 

No  independent  Labor  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
present  exists.  The  name  is  usurped  by  a  section  of  the  sup- 
porters of  government  who  take  advantage  of  their  position  as 
trades-union  leaders  to  claim  the  working-class  vote  for  the  party 
to  which  they  belong.  They  have  no  definite  policy  upon  which 
they  are  all  agreed,  and  they  must  on  critical  occasions  postpone 
the  interests  of  labor  to  those  of  the  government,  or  the  party  to 
which  they  are  attached  would  cast  them  out.  To  make  an  in- 
dependent party  in  Parliament,  two  conditions  are  essential : 
first,  a  leader  whom  the  members  of  the  party  will  follow  ;  and 
secondly,  a  policy  or  a  principle  to  which  the  party  is  able  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  without  remorse  the  interests  of  the  Conser- 
vative and  Badical  parties  alike.  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  once 
had  such  a  party.  When  the  labor  leaders  are  in  a  position  to 
fulfil,  as  he  did,  these  two  conditions,  an  independent  labor 
party  may  become  a  reality. 

Though  there  is  comparatively  little  that  changes  in  the  law 
can  do  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workers,  yet  there  are 
certain  measures  which  have  a  tendency  in  this  direction  and 
which  could  be  carried  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  society, 
without  altering  the  laws  of  property,  and  without  letting  in 
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yiolent  or  revolutionary  change.  But  in  reference  to  these,  no 
political  leader  has  any  definite  pUn  to  recommend^  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  prospect  of  anything  practical  being  done.  The 
public  enthusiasm  is  wanting  which,  in  our  Constitution^  is  re-^ 
quisite  to  turn  a  project  into,  a  law,  and  this  want  is  not  likely  to 
be  supplied  until  education  has  made  the  workers  far  better 
judges  of  their  own  interests  and  necessities.  Let  us  proceed  to 
examine  some  of  these  questions  now  ripe  for  action,  and  inquire 
what  are  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  each  of  them 
has  been  brought  for  the  moment  to  a  standstill. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  question,  which  a  Boyal  Commission 
has  been  considering  for  three  years,  how  to  settle  trade  disputes 
between  employer  and  employed  without  a  labor  war.  Every  one 
admits  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  method  more  rational  and 
less  costly  than  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  But  just  as  every  one  ad- 
mits the  folly  and  wickedness  of  war,  while  the  peoples  of  the 
world  continue  to  convert  their  youth  into  soldiers,  and  to  waste 
their  labor  in  manufacturing  instruments  of  destruction,  so,  in 
spite  of  the  acknowledged  folly  of  the  system,  workers  go  on 
striking,  employers  go  on  locking  out,  and  the  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  industrial  peace  remains  a  mere  pious  opinion.  The 
capitalist  knows  the  losses  which  a  strike  inflicts  on  his  in- 
dustry ;  the  workers  are  aware  of  the  heavy  tax,  in  the  shape  of 
contributions  to  their  union,  which  they  have  to  pay  in  times  of 
industrial  peace,  of  the  loss  of  wages,  the  dissipation  of  their 
property,  the  starvation  of  their  wives  and  children,  they  have  to 
endure  in  an  industrial  war.  But  each  party  is  contented  with 
fruitless  lamentation ;  neither  stirs  itself  up  to  energetic 
reform. 

The  Boyal  Commission  of  Labor,  after  three  years'  considera- 
tion, could  recommend  nothing  more  practical  than  the  encour- 
agement of  voluntary  tribunals  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
but  they  pointed  out  in  their  own  report  that  such  institutions 
could  only  succeed  in  organized  trades;  and  it  may  be  estimated 
from  their  report  that  the  unorganized  exceed  the  organized 
workers  in  a  proportion  of  at  least  six  to  one.  In  fact  it  is  the 
weaker  party  in  a  trade  dispute  that  calls  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  The  stronger  will  not  hear  of  interference.  The 
Homestead  strike  in  Pennsylvania  in  1892  would  have  been 
averted  if  the  employers  who  were  the  stronger  had  been  willing 
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to  negotiate,  or  if  any  public  authority  had  existed  capable  of 
forcing  them  to  do  so. 

It  was  proved,  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  strike 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  reductions  proposed  by  the  employers  were  right ;  that 
the  men  were  ready  and  anxious  to  negotiate ;  that  they  would 
have  yielded  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict  bef oi^e  bloodshed  had 
taken  place;  but  that  the  manager  of  the  employers  persistently 
refused  to  meet  them.  The  result  was  that  eleven  people  were 
killed,  a  large  number  maimed  and  injured,  the  men  lost  £200,- 
000  of  wages,  the  company  incurred  a  heavy  loss  of  which  the 
amount  has  not  been  stated,  and  the  public  were  put  to  an  ex- 
pense of  £88,000  in  guards,  militia,  and  police.  If  any  public 
body  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  mediating  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trouble,  and  had  possessed  authority  to  bring  the  parties 
together,  all  this  would  have  been  averted.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  only  these  public  sensational  strikes  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  There  are  petty  locd  labor  dis- 
putes going  on  continually  all  over  the  industrial  world,  which 
together  cause  a  sum  of  misery  greater  than  the  conspicuous  mis- 
fortunes of  the  greater  strikes,  which  alone  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Where  is  a  political  force  to  be  found  that  will 
compel  the  government  and  legislature  to  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  and  think  out  a  scheme  for  the  rational  settlement  of  trade 
disputes  ?  The  capitalists  are  interested  in  preventing  the  waste 
of  capital  which  labor  wars  occasion  ;  but  in  the  case  of  unor- 
ganizedlabor,  with  which  they  chiefly  have  to  deal,  they  feel  their 
position  so  strong  that  they  do  not  desire  outside  interference  ;  and 
in  organized  trades,  where  they  are  weak,  they  doubt  whether  an 
award  adverse  to  the  workers  would  be  carried  out.  The  labor 
leaders,  who  represent  organized  trades  only,  rely  exclusively  on 
their  organization,  and  they  look  upon  the  helplessness  of  the 
unorganized  as  a  valuable  means  of  driving  them  into  combina- 
tion. The  nation,  it  is  true,  has  the  strongest  moral  right  to  in- 
terfere, for  it  has  not  only  to  defray  the  costs  of  keeping  the  ring 
while  the  fight  goes  on,  but  has  its  interests  and  welfare  jeopar- 
dized in  all  the  ramifications  of  its  complicated  industries  by  the 
stoppage  of  any  particular  branch.  But  public  interests  are  not 
supported  by  the  educated  opinion  of  the  workers,  and  are  swamped 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  those  of  capitalists  and  trades-union 
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members.  The  five-sixths  of  the  workers,  who^  being  defenceless 
in  a  trade  dispute,  woald  gain  by  the  establishment  of  any  power 
to  stand  between  them  and  an  unreasonable  employer,  are  dumb, 
ignorant,  and  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  no  force  at  present  to  o^irercome  the  inertia  of  government  and 
Parliament;  and  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  ii^  not  yet  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

Of  all  labor  questions  there  is  none  upon  which  the  workers 
are  more  nearly  of  one  mind  than  the  movement  for  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  labor.  The  desire  for  more  leisure  is  honorable 
to  the  workers.  It  is  begotten,  not  of  idleness^  but  of  an  aspira- 
tion after  higher  things.  They  wish  for  opportunities  of  better 
culture,  nobler  family  life,  and  occupations  fitting  them  for  the 
position  of  citizens.  In  a  very  large  number  of  industries  the 
shortening  of  hours  would  result,  as  experience  has  shown,  in 
greater  efficiency  of  labor,  increased  output,  and  better  work- 
manship. In  unhealthy  trades  the  restriction  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  worker  is  exposed  to  danger  and  disease  is  called 
for  both  in  his  interest  and  in  that  of  the  community  upon  which 
the  cost  of  maintaining  disabled  workers  ultimately  falls.  In  such 
callings  as  those  of  railway  and  train  men,  where  shortness  of  time 
cannot  be  compensated  by  increase  of  efficiency,  the  restriction  of 
hours  might  call  up  some  from  the  army  of  the  unemployed  into 
the  ranks  of  active  labor.  From  every  point  of  view,  the  end  aimed 
at  is  desirable.  But  no  practical  method  by  which  the  aim  of  the 
workers  can  be  fulfilled  is  yet  invented.  The  joint  committees  of 
some  of  the  highly  organized  trades  in  the  north  of  England  have 
successfully  dealt  with  the  question  of  horn's ;  and,  hastily  general- 
izing from  this  example,  the  political  world  declares  that  the  end  is 
best  to  be  attained  by  trades-union  effort.  Yes,  it  possibly  could  be 
so  attained  by  the  organized  workers  if  they  wer»  prepared  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  to  go  through  the  agonies  of  a  strike  ;  but  the 
five-sixths  of  the  workers  who  are  unorganized,  and  amongst 
whose  industries  the  worst  examples  of  unduly  long  hours  are  to 
be  found,  cannot  obtain  their  object  by  this  method.  The  organ- 
ization which  makes  the  Northumberland  miners  or  the  Cleveland 
ironworkers  so  strong  is  for  them  an  impossibility.  They  are 
compelled  in  any  question  to  yield  to  the  views  of  their  employers, 
unless  some  outside  authority  comes  to  their  support.  It  has 
taken  many  years  to  induce  the  manufacturing  departments  of 
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goverament,  which  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  profess  to 
be  model  employers  of  labor,  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  best 
employers  in  the  private  trade.  The  Eight-Hours  Miners'  Bill, 
to  which  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Oommona 
pledged. themselves  at  the  last  election,  has  made  slow  progress 
in  Parliament.  For  the  general  body  of  workers  nothing  is  being 
done.  The  universjU  Eight-Hours  Bill  everybody  knows  to  be  im- 
practicable. The  trades-union  congresses  pass  annually  resolu- 
tions by  overwhelming  majorities  in  its  favor ;  but  trades-union 
leaders  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  case  of  the  unorganized 
workers,  and  no  mandate  to  speak  on  their  behalf.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  authority  to  which  workers  generally  can  appeal  for 
the  curtailment  of  hours  of  labor,  it  must  be  a  local  authorifcy, 
which  will  have  to  decide  the  question  with  regard  to  local  circum- 
stances. No  party  in  the  state  has  yet  committed  itself  to  any 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  such  an  authority,  and  there  is  no 
strong  public  opinion  to  support  it  if  it  did. 

The  existence  in  our  great  cities  of  masses  of  unemployed  or 
half-employed  workers  is  admitted  to  ba  a  national  danger,  and 
the  question  how  to  deal  with  them  to  be  the  most  urgent  and 
difficult  political  problem  of  the  day.  If  modern  civilization  is 
destined  to  be  swept  away,  this  is  the  class  which  is  most  likely 
to  act  the  part  which  the  barbarians  did  towards  the  Boman 
Empire.  In  the  organized  trades  the  inevitable  want  of  work  in 
slack  times  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  close  of  one  job  and 
the  beginning  of  another,  is  dealt  with  by  the  unions.  The 
worker,  for  the  time  out  of  employment,  is  subsidized  out  of  the 
common  fund ;  he  was  formerly  helped  to  find  work  by  being 
provided  with  the  means  to  travel  about  in  search  of  it;  now  the 
more  rational  mode  is  adopted  of  indicating  to  him,  by  means  of 
information  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  union,  the  particu- 
lar place  in  which  work  is  likely  to  be  found  ;  his  distress  and 
difficulty  are  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  in  the  unorgan- 
ized trades,  which  I  cannot  often  enough  impress  upon  the 
reader  contain  the  vast  majority  of  the  workers,  the  malady  of 
want  of  work  rages  unchecked.  Invention  of  machinery  and 
changes  of  fashion  are  continually  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
''unskilled'*  with  workera  whose  skill  is  no  longer  wanted.  Of 
the  men  who  used  to  make  dressing-cases  in  London  most  have 
laft  the  trade  to  which  they  were  brought  up,  and  the  residue 
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drag  out  a  miserable  existeace  in  it^  because  dressing-cases  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  and  dressing-bags  have  come  in.  The  young 
laborers  from  the  country  leave  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  in  which 
they  have  no  prospect  but  the  workhouse,  for  the  better 
wages  which  the  town  affords.  They  better  their  condition  by 
displacing  older  workers,  and  when  they  grow  old  are  themselves 
displaced  in  turn.  There  are  season  industries  in  great  cities, 
like  dock  and  warehouse  labor,  where  long  periods  during  which 
the  workers  are  not  required  is  a  regular  incident  of  the  calling. 
The  misery  of  those  who  are  half  employed  is  aggravated  by  the 
chronic  poverty  of  many  in  full  work.  Competition  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  the  cheapest  article  have  produced  the 
great  sweated  industries  of  East  London,  the  cabinet  trade,  and 
the  ready-made  clothing  trades,  in  which  thousands  of  people 
work  at  barely  subsistence  wages.  That  this  mass  of  half -starved 
half -employed  workers  is  a  national  danger  no  one  will  deny. 
It  exists  in  American  and  Australian  cities  as  well,  where  one 
would  have  thought  the  abundant  virgin  soil  afforded  an  in- 
exhaustible outlet  for  surplus  population.  It  seems  a  nniversal 
disease  of  the  modern  city.  If  there  is  no  imminent  danger  of 
revolution,  because  the  famishing  unemployed  are  too  apathetic, 
and  in  many  cases  too  sensible,  to  give  ear  to  Anarchists  and  dis- 
turbers of  public  order,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  the  class 
just  above  them  to  sink  into  their  ranks  and  so  swell  the  chronic 
mischief.  In  the  case  of  London  there  is  this  further  curious 
phenomenon,  that  while  there  are  in  the  town  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  clamoring  for  work  and  starving  for  want  of  it, 
there  are  in  the  country  within  thirty  miles  of  town  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  lying  derelict,  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  thistles 
instead  of  food.  How  to  apply  this  wasted  labor  to  this  wasted 
land  is  a  problem  which  seems  to  baffle  our  accumulated  wisdom. 
Some  of  the  local  authorities,  who  are  willing  to  try  experiments, 
are  controlled  by  the  colder  counsels  of  the  central  government 
authority.  The  depopulation  of  the  country  and  the  congestion 
of  labor  in  the  towns  go  on  year  by  year,  lamented,  but  not 
stayed  ;  and  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  political  parties  can 
contribute  nothing  more  helpful  than  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
every  scheme  of  remedy  that  is  proposed. 

One  practical  suggestion  has  been  made,  which  would  not  cure 
the  evil,  but  which  would  mitigate  its  intensity,  and  afford  some 
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measure  of  its  extent — the  establishment  of  labor  registries 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  This  would  be  an  imitation 
and  development  of  what  the  best  of  the  trades-unions  have  already 
done  for  their  own  members.  Experiments  have  been  tried  by 
voluntary  associations^  and  by  municipal  authorities^  with  suffi- 
cient success  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the  effort.  What  is  now 
most  wanted  is  some  central  clearing-house,  where  the  excess  of 
demand  for  labor  in  one  locality  can  be  balanced  against  the 
excess  of  supply  in  another.  The  places  where  there  is  the 
greatest  rush  of  applicants  to  the  registry  office  are  precisely 
those  where  there  is  the  worst  chance  of  employment  being  found. 
This  central  clearing-house  can  only  be  effectively  supplied  by 
the  Central  Government;  but  the  Central  Government  will  not 
stir,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  local  movement  dying  out  for 
lack  of  this  piece  of  requisite  machinery.  It  is  said  that  the  trades- 
union  leaders  are  opposed  to  labor  registries,  because  in  a  strike  they 
might  be  injurious  to  the  side  of  the  workers  as  providing  em- 
ployers with  outside  labor.  As  long  as  society  exercises  no 
function  in  a  strike,  except  that  of  keeping  the  ring  and  seeing 
fair  play  in  the  fight,  the  trades-union  leaders  are  perfectly  right 
in  jealously  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  strikers.  But  even 
if  this  barbarous  system  is  to  continue,  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  devising  such  precautions  as  would  prevent  labor  regis- 
tries from  being  so  used. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  admitted 
that  the  law  of  the  liability  of  an  employer  for  injury  to  his 
workman  was  unjust.  In  1880  an  inadequate  amendment  of  the 
law  was  passed,  which  it  has  ever  since  been  admitted  required 
to  be  amended.  Successive  governments  and  successive  Parlia- 
ments have  in  successive  bills  attempted  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  still  remain  exactly  where  we  were  fourteen  years 
ago.  As  to  the  workers^  interest  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Place  upon  the  employer  the  obligation  to  compensate  the  worker 
for  all  accidents  which  befall  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
employment,  and  from  this  obligation  allow  no  contracting -out. 
The  risk  becomes  part  of  the  costs  of  carrying  on  the  industry, 
and  can  be  provided  for  as  such.  There  is  no  injustice  to  the 
employer,  because,  the  obligation  being  known  beforehand,  he  can 
recoup  himself  by  the  price  of  his  service  on  his  product.  But 
the  matter  has  to  be  dealt  with,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
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ers,  bnt  in  that  of  political  partisans.  The  goTemment  proposal 
restricts  the  right  of  the  workman  to  oases  in  which  negligence 
can  be  proved.  This  was  done  with  the  fall  consent  of  the  '4a- 
bor  members. ''  Their  motiye  I  will  not  stop  to  discoss;  the  reason 
they  gave^  that  they  desired  to  insnre  the  safety  of  the  worker, 
was  absurd.  The  employer  is  already  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
himself  and  his  foremen,  and  the  goremment  proposal  adds  no 
further  motive  for  precaution.  It  was  pointed  out  in  vain  that 
the  proof  of  negligence  was  difficult,  costly,  and  nncertain  ;  that 
no  solitary  worker  could  face  the  costs  of  a  lawsuit ;  that  the 
same  plan  had  been  tried  in  Germany  and  failed ;  and  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  accidents  that  took  place  would  be  un- 
provided for.  The  government,  which  had  its  trades-union  sup- 
porters to  oblige,  stood  firm.  The  opposite  side  proposed  that, 
as  the  workers  had  to  make  independent  provision  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  form  societies  and  sell  for  an  adequate  considera- 
tion their  limited  right  against  the  employer.  On  this  the  par- 
ties joined  issue  and  quarrelled,  each  hoping  at  the  next  election 
to  gain  the  working-class  vote  by  the  position  it  has  taken  up. 
If  the  workers  had  known  their  own  interests,  and  had  possessed 
enough  power  in  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  their  will,  this  nec- 
essary reform  in  the  law  would  long  ago  have  been  carried.  As 
it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  how  long  it  has  been  postponed. 

Few  persons  deny  that  it  is  right  to  forbid  the  employment  of 
young  children  as  wage -earners.  The  minimum  age  at  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  work  was  fixed  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference in  1890  at  12  years.  This  was  done  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  all  European  nations,  in  which 
the  British  were  instructed  by  their  government  to  join.  Yet 
the  age  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  this  moment  11  years,  and 
there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  being  raised.  To  have  to  forego 
the  earnings  of  children  is  no  doubt  a  burden  upon  the  families 
of  many  of  the  poorer  workers,  bnt  it  is  one  which  to  do  them 
justice  the  great  majority  are  ready  cheerfully  to  bear.  A  great 
number  recognize  that  to  give  a  good  education  to  their  children 
is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about  in  the  next  generation  a  solid 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  I  have  witnessed 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  noble  and  touching  examples 
of  the  sacrifice  by  parents  of  their  own  immediate  gain  for  the 
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sake  of  the  future  welfare  of  their  children.  The  trades-unions 
have  at  all  their  recent  congresses  passed  with  practical  unani- 
mity resolutions  in  fayor  of  raising  the  age  of  exemption  from 
labor.  The  difficulty  does  not  come  from  that  side.  There  are 
some  industries  in  which  the  employment  of  child-labor  is  con- 
venient ;  it  is  dispensed  with  in  similar  trades  on  the  continent^ 
where  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  the  youth  of  the  country  to 
be  efficient  soldiers  makes  the  goyemment  more  vigilant  and 
more  exigent.  But  the  existence  in  Parliament  of  this  adverse 
interest  is  enough  to  make  a  party  government  reluctant  to  stir 
in  the  matter,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  popular  force  to  pro- 
pel them.  So  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  people  not  merely  acquiesce 
in  the  advantage  of  education  for  their  children,  but  resolve  that 
no  trade  interest  shall  obstruct  their  welfare,  and  have  acquired 
the  power  to  make  their  representatives  in  Parliament  give  effect 
to  their  will,  British  children  will  enjoy  those  rights  which  con- 
tinental children  have  already  obtained. 

If  the  social  condition  of  workers  was  satisfactory,  their  class 
would  have  no  greater  interest  in  philanthropic  legislation,  than 
any  other  class  of  the  community.  But  so  long  as  the  majority 
of  the  poor  belong  to  the  working  class,  and  so  long  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  workers  are  poor,  and  are  sure  to  become  paupers  if 
they  live  long  enough,  these  questions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  by  society  have  a  special  interest  for  them,  and  are  generally 
though  erroneously  treated  as  working-class  questions.  Happily 
philanthropy  has  not  yet  been  monopolized  by  any  political  party 
in  the  state,  and  such  matters  as  education  in  all  its  branches,  a 
more  rational  system  of  dealing  with  children  who  commit 
offences  against  the  law,  the  prohibition  of  the  letting  of  dwell- 
ings unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  building  of  better  homes  for 
the  people  in  town  and  country,  better  provision  for  destitute 
children  and  for  those  who  by  blindness,  deformity,  or  other  af- 
fliction are  incapable  of  earning  their  own  living,  and  pensions 
for  the  deserving  aged,  are  still  discussed  without  party  animosity. 
Discussion  will  result  in  practical  reform  when  the  people  whose 
interests  are  most  affected  have  power  to  compel  the  Government 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  when  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion  forbids  the  miseries  of  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the 
afflicted  being  used  by  society  as  a  convenient  object-lesson  for 
teachingthrift  to  the  able-bodied.  John  E.  Gorst. 
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A  REPLY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  A.  P.  A.  AND 
TO  BISHOP  DOANE. 

BY  GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP,  LL.  D. 


Mb.  Tbatkob's  first  point  is  that  the  United  States  require 
complete  fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and  that  the  Papacy  is  ''no  less 
wwcertain ^' (though  he  meant  ^^ certain '')  in  demanding  ''un- 
qualified obedience/*  This  is  not  correct.  It  should  read 
"  spiritual  obedience.**  Mr.  Traynor*s  conclusion,  that  obedience 
to  the  Pope  invalidates  the  fidelity  of  Catholics  to  the  Republic, 
is  also,  of  course,  untrue.  But  in  attempted  support  he  brings  a 
passage  from  Cardinal  Manning,  which  he  garbles  and  misapplies. 
The  words, 

'*  I  acknowledge  no  civU  power;  I  am  the  subject  of  no  civU  power," 

which  he  represents  Cardinal  Manning  as  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Pope,  absolutely  do  not  occur  in  the  passage  as  written  by 
Manning.  (Mr.  Traynor,  therefore,  at  the  start,  commits  him- 
self to  a  sheer  fabrication.)  This  throws  grave  doubt  on  all  his 
other  extracts  and  references ;  and  I  shall  answer  merely  the 
points  he  raises  by  them. 

Furthermore,  where  Manning  said  really, 

**  I  acknowledge  no  civil  superior.  .  .  .  I  claim  to  be  tbe  anpreme 
judge  and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men,'  etc., 

he  spoke  of  the  specific  case  of  the  King  of  Italy,  whom  the  Pope 
regarded  as  a  usurper  because  of  his  invasion  of  territory  vested 
in  the  church;  and  not  of  civil  powers  generally.  In  the  same 
sermon,  also^  the  Cardinal  points  out  clearly  that  the  church, 
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from  the  beginning,  enjoined  obedience  to  the  civil  anthority  of 
the  state,  and  stood  side  by  side  in  co-operation  with  it.* 
With  regard  to  the  next  passage,  that 

*'  if  the  cbnrch  can  fix  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  it  can  fix  the  limits 
of  all  other  Jnrisdictlons,'*  and  is  supreme— 

certainly  it  is,  in  the  moral  field,  snpreme.  If  it  and  its  head 
were  subject  to  any  one  king,  country,  republic,  or  autocrat,  then 
our  whole  faith  as  Christians  would  depend  on  the  whim  of 
that  one  king,  country,  republic,  or  autocrat;  which  would  be  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  king  or  the  republic  is  God,  and 
to  establish  a  worship  of  the  state  as  the  supreme  power. 
But  the  faith  of  Christians  does  not  so  depend.  It  rests  upon 
Christ — it  must  be  free  :  neither  it  nor  our  consciences  may  be 
enslaved  by  any  state  or  temporal  power. 

But,  while  the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  cannot  be  subject 
to  any  civil  power,  we  individual  Catholics  are  willing  and  loyal 
citizens  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  to  which  we  give  our 
allegiance.  Mr.  Tray  nor  infers  that  the  church  and  the  Pope 
assert  a  right  to  depose  sovereigns  or  annul  constitutions,  and  to 
absolve  the  people  from  obedience  to  either.  The  following 
words  from  Cardinal  Manning  himself  refute  this  inference  : 

"  The  civil  allegiance  of  Catholics  is  as  undivided  as  that  of  all  Chris- 
tians and  of  all  men  who  recognixe  a  divine  or  moral  law.  The  civil  alle- 
giance of  no  man  is  unlimited,  and  therefore  the  civil  allegiance  of  all  men 
who  beUeye  In  Grod,  or  are  governed  by  conscience,  is  in  that  sense  diyided. 
In  this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  can.  It  be  said  with  truth  that  the  civil  alle- 
giance of  CaUiolics  is  divided.  The  civil  allegiance  of  every  man  in  Christian 
England  is  limited  by  conscience  and  the  law  of  God,  and  the  civil  allegiance 
ofCaiholicaia  limited  neither  less  nor  more,**— hetter  to  The  Times^  London, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Vatican  2>ecre«0,  November  7lh,  1874. 

Let  us  explain  what  is  meant  by  Pius  IX. 's  reference  (July 
21,  1873)  to  the  ''  right ''  and  "authority ''of  the  Pope,  formerly 
used  in  deposing  sovereigns.  Under  the  feudal  system  many 
states  and  princes  sought  the  protection  of  the  Pope  and  became 
vassals  of  the  Holy  See.  Both  the  people  and  the  heads  of 
government,  then,  were  Catholic.  By  his  spiritual  authority  and 
his  feudal  right,  both  recognized  by  them,  he  could  depose  rulers 
when  they  violated  principles  of  faith  or  morals,  in  conduct  or 
in  government.  It  was  a  pact  to  which  the  sovereigns  themselves 
consented.    The  deposing  power  is  no   longer  exercised.    Even 

*  Manning:  EceUsiastieal  Sermojis,  VoL  ILL,  pp.  79-99. 
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were  the  whole  American  people  or  a  great  majority  of  them 
Catholic,  the  Pope  could  hardly  depose  a  whole  people  govern- 
ing themselves  through  their  executives,  and  would  not  wish  to 
do  so.  The  attributed  advice  of  Leo  XIII.  to  Catholics  to  take 
part  in  politics  and  exert  their  power  ''  to  cause  the  constitutions 
of  states  to  be  modelled  on  the  principles  of  the  true  church,'^ 
would  show  only  that  the  Pontiff  desires  them  to  be  active 
citizens,  and  to  have  Christian  principles  embodied  in  the  state. 
Who  but  an  anti-Christian  can  object  to  this  ?  Has  not  all  the 
best  and  most  fruitful  effort  of  the  modem  world  been  directed 
toward  making  government  and  society  Christian  ?  Mr.  Trajmor 
tries  to  show  that  a  ''  papist ''  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  can 
have  no  regard  for  it,  because  the  Catholic  canon  law  says  : 

**  No  oaths  are  to  be  kept  if  they  are  against  the  Church  of  Borne,"  and 
that  such  oaths  are  "  perjaries.** 

What  the  canon  law  means  here  is  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
Catholic  to  take  an  oath  against  his  church ;  just  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  citizen  to  take 
an  oath  of  conspiracy  against  the  nation.  The  Church  do^  not 
say  or  mean  that  the  Catholic  is  permitted  to  take  an  oath 
against  her  and  then  break  or  be  false  to  it,  but  says  he  must  not 
take  any  such  oath  at  all.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  contains  nothing  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
Pope.  Hence  it  is  lawful  in  every  way,  and  is  binding  upon  both 
native  and  naturalized  Catholics.*  There  is  a  plain  code  of  in- 
terpretation, by  which  the  words  of  men  must  be  taken  to  mean 
what  they  say.  This  code  we  may  call  a  Primer  of  Sincerity  and 
Common  Honesty.  Mr.  Traynor  and  Bishop  Doane  must  abide 
by  this  code,  in  order  to  understand  Catholic  citizens  of  this  or 
any  country. 

Mr.  Traynor  declares  that  Pius  IX. 

'*  asserted  to  himself  the  right  to  annul  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  cer- 
tain countries,  New  Grenada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Austria." 

It  is  absolutely  false.  Popes  do  not  attempt  to  annul  the 
constitutions  and  laws  oi  countries.  On  the  contrary,  they  coun- 
sel Catholics  to  obey  the  constitution,  the  government,  and  the 
laws,  even  while  they  warn  both  states  and  individuals  that 
certain  laws  are  hostile  to  Christain  faith  and  morals  and  ought  to 

*  On  this  elementary  subject  of  onlawfnl  oaths,  see  Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  7, 
9.058;  Vol.  IS,  pp.  874. 276. 
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be  reformed.  A  statement  in  Leo  XIII/s  credentials  to  Mgr. 
SatoUi,  that  penalties  inflicted 

'*  against  those  who  oppose  oar  authority  "  will  be  ratified  "  notwith- 
standing constitutions  and  apostolic  ordinances  or  other  to  the  contrary,** 

is  paraded  as  declaring  "papal  sovereignty  over  the  state '^  1  YeJ; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state,  or  political  affairs.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  hierarchy,  and  is  a  church  ordinance  simply.  The 
phrase  about '' constitutions, *'  etc.,  refers  only  to  church  consti- 
tutions or  decrees. 

Leo  Xin.  induced  Irish  Catholics,  in  their  efforts  for  home 
rule,  to  work  within  parliamentary,  constitutional  lines.  In  France 
he  has  led  those  Catholics  who  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  repub- 
lican constitution  to  accept  and  obey  it.  To  a  Spanish  delega- 
tion of  pilgrims  numbering  10,000,  he  recently  said  that  they 
must  uphold  the  existing  monarchy,  although  a  majority  of 
these  pilgrims  favored  another  royal  branch.*  In  Germany, 
although  the  Bismarck  government  had  passed  stringent  laws 
against  Catholics,  had  emptied  their  pulpits,  deprived  them  of 
the  sacraments,  and  exiled  their  religious  orders,  he  counselled 
constitutional,  legal  agitation  only ;  and  it  has  restored  religious 
liberty.  These  instances  prove  the  papal  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  national  government  under  widely  differing  circum- 
stances. 

The  excerpts  given  as  from  Aquinas  and  a  decree  of  the  Lat- 
eran  Council  of  1216,  regarding  heretics,  show  in  their  terms 
that  the  church  recognized  the  autonomy  of  the  secular  or  state 
power,  and  left  the  punishment  of  heretics,  who  might  be,  and 
often  were,  dangerous  criminals,  to  the  state.  To-day  the  church 
condemns  polygamists,  anarchists,  and  bomb-throwers,  heretics 
who  deny  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church.  But  it  leaves  their 
temporal  punishment  to  the  state.  Leo  XIII. 's  admonition  to 
journalists  of  docility  and  obedience  did  not  ask  Congress  to 
abridge  free  speech,  but  simply  upheld  the  gentle  and  orderly  free 
speech  which  obeys  divine  law,  in  preference  to  licentious  and 
violent  speech.  With  regard  to  the  Pope's  advising  Catholic 
political  action  when  religion  is  directly  threatened,  Mr.  Tray- 
nor  asks : 

"Where  in  the  Constitution  does  Mr.  Lathrop  find  provision  made 
*  Paris  Figaro  report  of  his  address,  from  Rome,  April  8,  18M. 
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whereby  a  foreign  priest  may  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citi- 
zens?" 

I  find  no  provision  in  the  Constitation  whereby  any  native^ 
foreign^  or  natural  i^ted  anti-Catholic  bigot  may  define  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens.  The  Gonstitntion^  with  the  laws,  does 
that  for  us.  It  also  provides  for  the  '*  free  exercise''  of  religion. 
One  of  the  most  sacred  things  in  the  free  exorcise  of  religion  is 
the  use  of  conscience  and  loyalty  to  God.  In  this  we  naturally 
look  to  the  Church  and  to  its  visible  head,  the  Pope,  believing 
them  to  be  divinely  constitnted.  Mr.  Trttynor  may  perhaps  look 
to  the  2,000,000  voters  whom  he  says  he  represents,  as  the  directors 
or  assistants  of  his  conscience. 

Bishop  Doane,  a  member  of  the  L.  P.  A.  I.,  who  is  most  em- 
phatically hostile  to  Catholics,  objects  to  our  Catholic  position ; 
because,  as  he  asks,  '*  who  is  to  decide  the  question ''  between  a 
law  of  men  and  the  law  of  God  ?  Will  Bishop  Doane  decide  it, 
in  case  of  a  dispute  ?  or  Queen  Victoria,  as .  the  head  of  the  An- 
glican Church  ?  or  the  majority  of  a  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  ?  In  either 
event,  it  would  be  decided  by  Bishop  Doane's  individual  con- 
science, or  by  consciences  on  which  he  relied.  Would  we,  on  this 
account,  be  right  in  condemning  Bishop  Doane  as'  traitorous  to 
the  United  States  ?  Certainly  not.  Nor  has  he  any  more  right 
to  charge  us  with  disloyalty  because  we  look  to  the  Pope. 
Neither  Mr.  Traynor  nor  Bishop  Doane  brings  an  atom  of 
real  proof  to  support  the  latter's  charge  that  the  Pope  asserts  '^  his 
right  to  temporal  sovereignty  and  imperial  domination  and 
universal  control.'*  He  asserts  a  local  temporal  sovereignty  only 
over  the  territory  given  to  him  long  ago  by  the  state.  Beyond 
that  he  is  bound  in  the  interest  of  civilization  to  exercise  a  spirit- 
ual authority  over  all  mankind;  an  authority  whose  sole  force  is 
in  the  consciences  of  loyal  Christians. 

The  Constitution  contains  not  a  word  sustaining  Mr.  Traynor's 
dictum  that  it  forbids  '^  appropriations  for  sectarian  purposes.'' 
It  does  say  that 
**  Congress  shaU  make  no  Jaw  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  restrict  the  people  in  a  '^free 
exercise  of  their  religion/'  guaranteed  by  the  same  amendment ; 
and  such  free  exercise  may  involve  their  right  as  citizens  to  ask 
or   vote  appropriations  for  purposes  connected  with  religion. 
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Bishop  Doane  says  he  has  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
theory  of  'definite  religious  teaching,  as  part  of  any  thorough 
system  of  education*'  (Review,  January,  1894);  yet  he  stoutly 
contends  that  no  religious  education  should  be  given  in  the 
public  schools  supported  by  taxation  of  the  people.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  he  wishes  the  people  to  maintain  schools  which 
do  not  give '*  2k  thorough  education/'  On  this  point  we  Catho- 
lics have  just  as  much  right  to  express  our  views  as  Bishop 
Doane  or  the  president  of  the  A.  P.  A.  We  object — with  the 
strongest  kind  of  right  as  American  citizens — to  being  brow- 
beaten or  intimidated,  under  a  presumption  of  disloyalty,  when 
any  of  us  make  expressions  favoring  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion equitable  to  all  citizens.  It  is  our  accusers,  really,  who 
are  liable  to  suspicion  of  their  loyalty,  for  their  words  and 
actions  are  directed  plainly  against  American  free  speech  and 
equality. 

Bishop  Doane  says  of  Catholics  that  '^  neither  individual  char- 
acter, individual  utterances,  nor  individual  actions  are  the  test.'' 
Why  not,  pray ;  when  in  his  view  of  his  own  citizenship,  he  con- 
cedes the  utmost  weight  to  individual  conscience,  action,  utter- 
ance? This  is  Bishop  Doane's  method  of  brushing  aside  such 
instances  of  Catholic  good  citizenship  as  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
Gen.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Traynor's  method  is  to  assume  that,  though 
Catholics,  such  citizens  are  not  "good  Catholics";  which  is  not 
proof,  but  only  false  assertion  again.  Probably  they  would  dis- 
pose, on  the  same  plan,  of  Lord  Hussell  of  Killowen,  the  present 
Catholic  Chief  Justice  of  England;  of  the  English  Catholic 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  formerly  Viceroy  of  India  and  now  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;  and  of  Justice  White,  an  American 
Catholic  recently  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  But  such  an  assertion  attacks  the  good  faith  and  loyalty 
of  the  governments  and  nations  themselves.  The  eminent  men 
referred  to  are  good  and  practical  Catholics.  If,  then.  Catholic 
religion  and  character  are  disloyal  to  the  state,  have  the  realm  of 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
acted  treasonably  in  giving  them  public  office  of  the  highest 
trust  ?  According  to  Bishop  Doane's  and  the  A.  P.  A.'s  theory 
that  Catholicity  involves  disloyalty,  must  not  the  French  govern- 
ment be  denounced  as  traitorous  toward  France,  for  honoring 
their  dead  president,  Carnot,  with  Catholic  services,  and  asking 
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other  nations  to  do  the  same  ?    Bat  this  would  be  preposterous ; 
and  80  is  the  theory. 

Mr.  Traynor  wishes  that  **  a  person  of  some  anthority  in  the 
Papal  Church ''  would  make  an  utterance  ^'to  be  placed  on 
record  to  stand  for  all  time/'  Such  an  utterance  was  made  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  June  3,  1894,  in  a  sermon  at  the  Cathe- 
dral in  New  York,  as  follows: 

**  Love  for  what  Is  true  and  right  U  the  only  principle  that  should  guide 
the  life  of  individual,  state,  and  church.  For  yean  the  enemies  of  the  church 
have  asserted  that  it  was  the  slave  of  ambition  for  temporal  power.  The 
fact  Is  and  always  has  been  Just  the  contrary.  The  church  has  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  right,  and  has  never  curried  favor  for  power  in  temporal  aflkirs. 
Neither  has  it  ever  fostered  rebellion.  On  the  contrary  it  has  always  been 
the  right  hand  of  the  state,  enforcing  obedience  and  supporting  the  ri£^tfnl 
exercise  of  power."— Co^Aotic  News  report. 

Finally,  in  one  of  the  yery  encyclicals  that  Mr.  Traynor  al- 
ludes to  with  such  off-hand  familiarity,  occurs  this  deoisiye  pas- 
sage: 

**  God  has  divided  the  charge  of  the  human  race  between  two  powers, 
the  eccleisastical  and  the  civil,  one  set  over  divine  things  and  the  other  over 
human  things.  Bach  is  supreme  in  its  own  kind ;  each  ?Ma  certain  UmUs 
within  which  it  iareatricied.  •  .  •  Whatsoever  in  human  aflDdxB  Is  in  any 
manner  sacred,  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  souls  or  the  worship  of  Gkxl 
and  the  like,  belongs  to  the  church.  BtU  aU  other  things  which  are  em- 
braced in  the  civil  or  political  order  are  rigMlyeuhfect  to  the  iSifo^e.**— Ency- 
clical on  the  Christian  State,  Noyember  Ist,  1886. 

These  extracts  answer  Mr.  Traynor*s  inquiry  whether  there 
are  not  bishops  who  can  speak  for  the  papacy. 

Oeobge  Pabsons  Lathbop. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

BY    THE    HON.    HANNIS    TAYLOB,   UNITED  STATES   MINISTER  1*0 

SPAIN. 


In  his  admirable  article  under  the  above  title,  which  appeared 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Review,  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert 
has  said,  with  his  usual  force  and  clearness,  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  efficiency  of  the  legislative  machinery  employed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  contrasted  with  that  employed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  There  c^n  be  no  question  of  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Herbert^s  main  conclusion  that,  despite  the  hos- 
tile criticism  often  directed  by  the  press  against  the  personnel  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  body 
as  a  whole  may  challenge  comparison  for  integrity,  fidelity,  in- 
dustry, and  ability  with  any  similar  body  in  the  world ;  that 
'Haken  altogether  there  can  be  no  better  guaranty  of  the  capacity 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  self-government  than  the 
character  of  the  men  they  send  to  Washington  to  make  their  laws." 
But  after  that  admission  has  been  made  the  fact  remains  that, 
notwithstanding  the  high  average  of  personal  excellence  which 
characterizes  its  individual  members,  there  is  a  widespread  ana 
long-standing  conviction  that  the  House,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
does  not  efficiently  and  promptly  dispose  of  the  great  and  com- 
plicated mass  of  legislative  work  yearly  cast  upon  it, — a  convic- 
tion which  accounts  for  Mr.  Herbert's  opening  statement  that 
''  the  one  factor  in  the  American  government  that  is  subjected  to 
more  adverse  criticism  than  all  others  combined  is  the  House  of 
Representatives. '^  Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  there  has  been 
a  growing  conviction  upon  the  part  of  the  American  people  that 
there  is  something  radically  ^rong  with  the  procednr^  of  o^f 

JQh  OLIX.— 1^0.  I681  Id 
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popular  chamber^  and  that  some  sweeping  reform  or  readjustment 
must  be  made  in  order  to  increase  its  effloiency.  One  class  of 
critics  have  contented  themselyes  with  simply  depreciating  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  members  themselves,  while  another 
and  more  thoughtful  class  have  fancied  that  the  desired  end  can 
only  be  attained  through  the  substitution  of  the  English  cabinet 
system  in  the  place  of  our  American  committee  system.  After 
many  years  of  patient  investigation  into  the  origin,  growth,  and 
praictical  workings  of  English  and  American  parliamentary  assem- 
blies, the  writer  has  been  forced  to  conclude  that  the  growing  in- 
ability of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  do  all  that  is  required  of 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  personal  deficiencies  upon  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers, neither  is  the  remedy  for  such  evils  as  do  exist  to  be  found 
in  the  sweeping  change  which  certain  theorists  have  advocated. 

The  most  remarkable  trait  which  our  federal  constitution  has 
10  far  developed  is  its  elasticity — its  wonderful  capacity  to  grow 
and  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  conditions,  without  organic  change  in  the  instrument  it- 
self. This  good  result  is  the  product  of  a  foresight  which  was 
wise  enough  to  intrust  to  Congress  a  range  of  legislative  action 
sufficiently  wide  for  the  task  of  adaptation  and  readjustment  im- 
posed by  a  national  development  so  vast  and  rapid  as  to  have  no 
parallel  in  history.  The  constitutional  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  its  own  procedure  is  broad  enough  to  enable  it  to  so 
reorganize  and  readjust  its  relations  with  the  Executive  as  to 
secure  all  the  practical  advantages  of  the  English  cabinet  system 
without  more  than  a  modification  of  the  American  committee 
system  which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  political  life. 

When  we  remember  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  really 
the  workshop  of  the  constitution,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  well 
it  handles  the  vast  amount  of  business  which  of  late  years  has  been 
cast  upon  it  by  means  of  the  old  and  now  inadequate  machinery 
with  which  the  fathers  equipped  it.  When  the  first  Congress  met, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  about  three  millions  and 
a  half,  and  the  total  number  of  bills  offered  in  that  Congress  was 
less  than  three  hundred.  Our  population  now  exceeds  sixty-three 
millions,  and  the  total  number  of  bills  offered  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  alone  during  each  congress  usually  exceeds  ten 
thousand.  As  the  volume  of  business  in  that  House  has  thus  in- 
creased; and  as  new  subjects  of  legislation  haye  pQm^  ii^to  exists 
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ence,  the  old  committee  system  has  simply  been  expanded  by  a 
mnltiplication  of  the  standing  committees  which  now  number 
fiftynsix,  and  by  a  distribution  of  the  vast  jurisdiction  originally 
vested  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  among  many 
others.  The  practical  difficulty  which  has  arisen  out  of  this 
system  of  division  and  subdivision  is  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship or  directing  power  through  which  the  attention 
of  the  House  can  be  promptly  concentrated  upon  the 
few  vitally  important  subjects  of  national  legislation  which  should 
be  lifted  up  out  of  the  mass,  debated  and  disposed  of  in  advance 
of  all  other  business.  The  ability  to  accomplish  that  necessary 
and  practical  result  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  of 
cabinet  government  which  prevails  in  every  parliament  in  the 
world  except  our  own.  Back  of  this  lack  of  concentrating  and 
directing  power,  inherent  in  the  headless  committee  system/ 
stand  the  unorganized  relations  of  the  Executive  with  Congress, 
which  intensify  the  difficulty.  The  primary  purpose  of  our 
system  of  parties  is  to  secure  the  periodical  presentation  to  the 
country  of  two  or  more  comprehensive  political  programmes 
which  each  party  promises,  in  the  event  of  success  at  the  polls,  to 
put  into  practical  operation  through  acts  of  Congress.  The  party 
platforms  in  which  these  programmes  are  embodied  always  have 
been  and  always  will  be,  for  an  obvious  reason,  vague  and  shad- 
owy on  the  vital  issues.  The  people  are  always  called  upon  to 
indorse  generalities  rather  than  concrete  propositions.  Not  until 
after  the  victorious  party  has  entered  into  possession  of  the 
executive  power,  with  or  without  majorities  in  the  federal  legisla- 
ture, does  the  vital  and  practical  question  arise  as  to  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  two  or  three  leading  acts  to  be  offered  in  Con- 
gress as  concrete  expressions  of  the  party  platform.  Under  the 
English  cabinet  system  no  difficulty  can  arise  as  to  who  is  au- 
thorized to  transform  party  pledges  into  proposed  schemes  of 
legislation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cabinet  itself  is  a 
political  committee  armed  with  the  power  to  draft  legisla- 
tion, and  to'  offer  the  same  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
official  expression  of  the  party  which  it  represents.  Under  our 
parliamentary  system  a  very  different  condition  of  things  exists. 
The  President  and  his  cabinet,  as  representatives  of  the  dominant 
party,  have  no  special  right  to  interpret  the  party  platform  which 
they  are  expected  to  carry  out^  neither  do  they  possess  the  power 
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to  draft,  to  offer  or  to  debate  the  proposed  acts  through  whose 
influence  alone  it  can  be  made  effective.  They  are  held  respon- 
sible without  being  allowed  to  speak  or  to  act  directly.  As  the 
right  to  initiate  legislation  is  practically  vested  in  the  committees, 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  are  forced  to*rely  upon  their  politi- 
cal friends  thereon  to  draft  such  acts  as  the  dominant  party  is 
supposed  to  approve,  and  to  conduct  them  through  the  chambers. 
During  the  debates  which  ensue,  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
can  only  be  heard  through  the  mouths  of  '^friends  of  the  admin- 
istration/^ who  speak  without  any  official  authority.  The  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  this  system  of  organized  confusion  reveal 
two  weak  spots  in  our  system  of  federal  government. 

The  first  difficulty  consists  in  the  want  of  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  (a  power  universally  conceded  elsewhere)  to 
sit  as  a  political  supreme  court,  and  to  interpret  the  party  plat- 
form by  reducing  its  general  statements  to  the  concrete  forms  of 
proposed  acts  of  Congress.  The  second  difficulty  consists  of  the 
want  of  power  in  the  cabinet  to  offer  such  proposed  acts  in  the 
houses  as  the  official  expressions  of  the  party  which  it  repre- 
sents, to  insist  under  the  rules  upon  their  early  consideration, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  debates  upon  them. 

Under  every  parliamentary  system  in  the  world  except  our 

own  these  two  fundamental  rights  are  secured  to  the  executive 

as  practical  expedients  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prompt  and 

orderly  cousideration  of  great  national  measures  which  have  a 

natural  precedence  over  all  other  business.     All  existing  cabinet 

systems  except  our  own  are  modeled  after  the  English,  and  that, 

we  should  not  fail  to  remember,  has  been  developed  since  the  mak- 

ing  of  our  federal  constitution,  in  order  to  enable  the  reorganized 

English  democracy  to  transact  the  vast  business  of  an  empire 

upon  business  principles  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 

majority.     As  Mr.  Bryce  has  well  expressed  the  fact : 

**  In  1787,  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  the 
cabinet  system  of  goyernment  was  in  England  still  unmature.  It  was  so 
tmrnatore  that  its  trae  nature  had  not  been  perceived.'** 

The  fathers  had  therefore  no  opportunity  to  see  the  workings 
of  the  English  constitution  in  its  modern  form,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  cabinet  government  as  now  un- 
derstood, and  consequently  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  thejr  r^- 
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jected  it  as  nnsaitable  to  our  condition.  For  the  want  of  some- 
thing better  they  equipped  the  two  houses  with  the  legislative 
machinery  known  as  the  committee  system;  and  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  volume  of  legislative  work  was  very  small^  that  system 
was  adequate.  But  the  original  conditions  have  wholly  changed ; 
the  growth  of  population  has  been  great,  and  as  Mr.  Herbert  has 
said,  ''the  interests  embraced  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  have 
multiplied  even  more  rapidly  than  population.'^  Out  of  the  cast- 
ing of  this  vast  increase  of  legislative  work  upon  the  primitive 
committee  system  grow  the  causes  which  account  for  the  state- 
ment already  quoted  that  ''the  one  factor  in  the  American 
government  that  is  subjected  to  more  adverse  criticism  than  all 
others  combined  is  the  House  of  Representatives/' 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  combat  Mr.  Herbert's  state- 
ment that  "  every  serious  objection  urged  against  its  (the 
House's)  methods  by  its  critics  grows  out  of  organic  causes  " ; 
and  to  contend  that,  through  a  brief  act  of  Congress  supple- 
mented by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rules,  the  relations  of 
the  two  houses  with  the  Executive  may  be  so  readjusted  as  to 
secure  all  the  practical  business  advantages  of  the  cabinet  sys- 
tem, without  any  organic  change  in  the  constitution,  and  with- 
out more  than  a  modification  of  the  existing  committee  system. 
Such  an  act  should  vest  in  the  American  cabinet  the  three  powers 
now  vested  in  the  council  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution, 
which  are  the  right  to  appear  in  both  houses,  to  propose  meas- 
ures of  legislation,  and  to  debate  them,  without  the  power  to 
vote.  Thus  could  be  secured  to  the  cabinet  the  all-important 
right  to  draft  and  initiate  legislation  upon  those  questions  of  vital 
national  interest  to  which  the  Executive  stands  pledged.  No 
illusion  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  embodied  in  the  idea 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  can  be  improved  by  simply 
giving  to  the  cabinet  ministers  permission  to  sit  in  the  houses 
with  the  right  to  debate,  without  the  right  to  draft  and  offer 
measures  which  are  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  debate.  Par- 
liamentary government  is  simply  another  name  for  government 
by  party,  and  in  all  such  governments  party  is  the  steam-power 
which  drives  the  constitutional  machinery.  Under  the  English 
system  the  cabinet  is  the  conduit  through  which  the  steam-power 
is  applied  to  the  machinery.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the 
drafting  and  offering  in  the  Commons  of  the  schemes  of  legisla- 
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tion  which  the  dominant  party  has  promised  the  people  to  enact ; 
the  second  is  the  driving  of  such  measures  to  a  legal  conclusion. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  arm  the  cabinet  with  the  power  to  take 
the  first  step,  all  efForts  to  secnre  any  of  the  benefits  of  the 
cabinet  system  will  be  useless.  There  is  no  lack  of  constitu- 
tional power  in  Congress  to  pass  such  an  act  as  has  been  indi- 
cated. Under  the  proposed  arrangement  no  cabinet  minister 
would  become  in  any  sense  '^  a  member  of  either  house/'  The 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  simply  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
houses  by  their  inyitatioUy  submit  measures  for  their  considera- 
tion and  debate  them,  without  the  power  to  yote.  Such  a 
method  of  communication  would  certainly  not  conflict  with 
the  maxim  which  declares  that  the  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — shall  forever  remain 
separate  and  distinct.  As  all  students  of  our  constitution 
know,  that  maxim  was  incorporated  into  our  system  in  the  same 
limited  and  restricted  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  in  the 
original  from  which  it  was  taken.  As  Mr.  Madison  has  expressed 
it  in  the  Federalist : 

"On  the  slightest  view  of  the  British  constitution  we  must  perceive 
that  the  leg^islative,  executive,  and  Juiiciary  departments  are  by  no  means 
totally  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other." 

And  then  speaking  of  the  constitutions  of  the  States  he  said  : 

**  If  we  look  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  we  find  that, 
notwithstanding^  the  emphatical,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  unqaalified 
terms  in  which  the  axiom  has  been  laid  down,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  several  departments  of  power  have  been  kept  absolutely  sep- 
arate and  distinct." 

In  the  making  of  our  federal  constitution,  after  the  sum  of 
federal  power,  originally  vested  in  a  single  body,  had  been  divided 
between  the  three  departments  in  the  limited  and  qualified  sense 
in  which  such  division  was  understood  in  the  State  constitutions, 
each  department  was  organized  in  accordance  with  English  ideas 
in  so  far  as  they  could  be  applied  to  a  ''composite  state''  at 
once  federal  and  republican.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
new  and  qualified  relation  which  the  cabinet  (without  the  power  to 
vote)  would  assume  to  Congress  under  the  proposed  act  could 
offend  in  any  way  against  a  maxim  which  has  always  been  applied 
here  in  the  same  limited  sense  in  which  it  has  been  understood  in 
England.  If  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  pass  the  act,  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  the  power  to  so  modify  its  rules  as  to  give  to  the 
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cabinet  that  precedence  for  the  consideration  and  dispatch  of  great 
national  measures  which -is  guaranteed  to  all  other  cabinets  nnchr 
the  European  constitutions.  Under  the  committee  system  as 
now  organized  '*  the  several  great  committees  control  in  turn"; 
under  the  modified  system  proposed  the  cabinet  would  simply 
have  its  turn.  The  proposed  act  should  limit  the  initiative  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  few  great  subjects  of  a  purely  national  charact#r 
which  should  be  formulated  before  Congress  meets^  and  which 
should  be  promptly  presented  for  legislative  action  as  soon  as  the 
session  begins.  In  that  way  a  natural  division  of  labor  would  be 
brought  about  under  which  the  drafting  and  advocating  of  only 
a  few  vitally  important  acts  would  pass  to  the  cabinet,  while  the 
Houses  themselves  would  still  reserve  for  their  committees  the 
initiative  as  to  the  great  mass  of  business  to  be  disposed  of.  Thus 
the  committee  system  would  only  be  modified  to  a  limited  extent 
by  the  transfer  to  the  cabinet  of  the  duty  of  formulating  and  ad- 
vocating the  few  great  national  measures  to  which  the  dominant 
party  stands  pledged.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress  such  meas- 
ures would  always  be  ready  for  presentation  and  debate  as  the 
official  expressions  of  the  party  intrusted  with  their  enactment, 
without  the  long  and  awkward  pause  which  takes  place  under 
the  existing  system.  Under  the  authority  to  press  such  measures 
to  a  conclusion  in  advance  of  all  other  legislation,  the  cabinet 
would  have  the  power  to  save  the  country  from  the  long  uncer- 
tainties and  delays  which  will  often  occur  to  play  havoc  with  its 
business  interests.  Every  individual  and  every  corporation  pos- 
sesses the  inherent  right  to  consider  grave  and  urgent  matters  and 
to  dispose  of  them  in  advance  of  everything  else.  The  mission  of 
the  cabinet  system  is  to  arm  parliamentary  governments  with  that 
simple  and  indispensable  power  now  so  conspicuously  absent  in 
our  own. 

What  has  so  far  been  said  has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  party  in  possession  of  the  executive  office,  and  armed 
with  a  limited  initiative  in  legislation,  will  always  possess  a 
majority  in  both  houses  upon  which  it  may  rely  for  the  enact- 
ment of  its  proposals  into  laws.  But  suppose  a  contrary  con- 
dition of  things  should  exist — that  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
Presidency  should  be  in  the  minority  in  one  or  both  houses. 
What  would  then  happen  after  its  measures  had  been  rejected  by 
an  adverse  vote  7    It  is  certain  that  the  ordinary  result  which 
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follows  under  the  Bnglish  cabinet  system — a  resignation  of  the 
ministry  or  a  dissolution  and  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  people 
— could  not  take  place  under  our  own  without  an  organic  change 
in  the  constitution  which  no  wise  man  would  advocate.  But  the 
hopeful  feature  of  the  case  is  that  no  organic  change  is  necessary 
in  a  constitution  which  expressly  provides  for  direct  appeals  to 
the  people  every  two  years.  When  periods  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  under  our  system  of 
biennial  Congressional  elections  appeals  are  more  often  made 
upon  parliamentary  questions  to  the  American  than  to  the  Eng- 
lish electors.  It  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  utilize  such 
elections  more  perfectly  than  ever  before  as  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  will  of  the  people  upon  precise  and  definite  questions 
already  reduced  to  the  forms  of  acts  of  Congress.  The  inevitable 
result  of  the  proposed  change  would  be  to  draw  from  the  party  in 
possession  of  the  Presidency  more  explicit  and  authoritative  declar- 
ations in  the  form  of  well-digested  schemes  of  legislation  which 
the  opposition  would  be  forced  to  meet  by  counter-schemes  upon 
the  same  subject.  With  the  great  issues  thus  formulated  and 
crystallized,  our  Oongressional  elections  would  soon  become,  in  a 
sense  which  they  have  never  been  before,  real  battles  of  ideas,  in 
which  the  electors  would  have  the  opportunity  to  give  not  simply 
a  general  vote  of  confidence  in  a  man,  but  a  pointed  expression 
of  approval  or  disapproval  of  well-understood  schemes  of  legis- 
lation. The  fact  that  under  the  proposed  plan  the  ministers 
would  always  remain  in  ofiice  until  the  end  of  their  terms,  after 
an  adverse  vote  upon  the  measures  offered  by  them,  would  be  no 
drawback  whatever.  Such  is  the  rule  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  which,  from  its  federal  character,  is 
strikingly  like  our  own.     As  Mr.  Freeman  has  expressed  it : 

"The  Swiss  Federal  Constitation  has  several  points  of  likeness  with  that  4 
of  America,  and  the  constitation  of  the  two  honses  of  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  American  model."* 

Under  the  Swiss  system  the  executive  power  is  vested,  not  in  a 
president,  but  in  a  council  or  cabinet  of  seven  which  holds  office 
for  three  years.  The  Council  apportions  the  departments  of  state 
among  its  own  members,  and  '^the  members  of  the  Council  have 
the  right  to  speak  and  make  proposals  in  either  house  of  the 
federal  legislature,  but  not  to  vote."  \    When  the  measures  pro- 

*  Essay  Upon  Presidential  Goyemment. 

t  Ihid.   The  Swiss  President  is  simply  President  of  the  Conncil. 
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posed  by  the  Swiss  ministers  are  defeated  in  the  legislature,  they 
simply  return  to  their  desks  and  go  on  with  the  business  of  their 
departments,  a  form  of  procedure  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. We  have  therefore  a  most  satisfactory  precedent  upon 
the  one  yital  point  at  which  we  must  depart  from  the  English 
model.  The  Swiss  constitution,  like  our  own,  is  federal;  and  its 
federal  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers.  The  Swiss  executive 
Council  or  cabinet  holds  for  three  years  instead  of  four ;  the  Swiss 
ministers  possess  the  right  to  sit  in  either  house,  to  initiate  leg- 
islation and  to  debate,  without  the  right  to  vote  ;  and  when  the 
vote  upon  measures  proposed  by  them  is  adverse,  they  remain  in 
office  until  the  end  of  their  terms.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  prac- 
ticable for  us,  by  means  of  a  brief  act  of  Congress  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  modification  of  the  rules,  to  engraft  upon  our 
headless  committee  system  the  two  efficient  business  principles 
which  distinguish  the  English  cabinet  system  ;  and  then  at  the 
point  of  d^arturo  from  that  system  we  can  save  ourselves  from 
any  organic  change  by  appealing  to  the  people  in  the  old  way  at 
the  congressional  elections.  That  such  a  modified  cabinet  system 
— ^under  which  the  ministers  may  sit  in  the  chambers  with  the 
right  to  initiate  legislation  and  to  debate,  without  the  right  to 
vote,  and  without  losing  office  upon  an  adverse  vote^works  well 
in  practice  is  fully  established  by  the  experience  of  a  federal 
system  strikingly  like  our  own. 

A  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter  must  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  for  a  long 
4  time  subjected,  as  Mr.  Herbert  says,  to  more  adverse  criticism  than 
all  other  departments  of  the  government  combined,  simply  because 
there  are  in  fact  radical  defects  in  its  now  inadequate  machinery 
which  inflict  serious  inconveniences  upon  the  legislative  business 
of  the  country.  The  nation  continues  to  complain  simply  because 
there  is  something  to  be  amended.  The  trouble  so  far  has  been 
in  mistaking  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty,  in  attributing  the 
vices  inherent  in  a  system  to  personal  deficiencies  upon  the  part 
of  men.  Any  hopeful  effort  at  improvement  must  begin  with  a 
correct  diagnosis  which  will  indicate  with  unerring  precision  the 
points  at  which  the  friction  occurs.  In  readjusting  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  system  like  our  own,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  an 
adaptation  of  another  to  new  conditions,  it  is  certainly  wise  to 
look  to  the  subsequent  developments  of  that  other  for  light  and 
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^idance.  And  yet  in  adapting  English  institutions  to  onr  wants 
we  must  remember  as  the  fathers  did  that  they  can  only  be 
applied  so  far  as  our  special  circumstances  warrant  in  the  light  of 
that  principle,  inherent  in  the  race,  which  commends  judicious 
amendments  suggested  by  experience  rather  than  novel  experi- 
ments based  upon  it-priori  principles.  The  suggested  readjust- 
ment of  our  legislative  machinery  in  its  relations  with  the 
Executive  through  congressional  action  only,  fortified  as  it  is  at 
every  step  by  precedent  and  example,  complies  with  every  con- 
dition which  the  most  conservative  reformer  may  impose. 

The  good  results  which  would  surely  flow  as  collateral  conse- 
quences from  the  proposed  change  could  not  fail  to  be  considerable. 
The  improvement  would  begin  with  the  national  platforms,  which 
would  naturally  become  more  precise  and  definite  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cabinet  of  the  victorious  party,  as  its  official  organ, 
would  be  at  once  called  upon  to  transform  its  pledgee  into  acts  of 
Congress.  The  right  of  such  a  body  to  speak  officially  for  the 
dominant  party,  and  to  construe  its  generalities,  could  not  fail  to 
improve  a  political  system  which  now  scatters  at  the  very  point  at 
which  it  should  concentrate.  And  then  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  cabinet  ministers  in  drafting  and  debating 
the  great  national  measures  of  legislation  would  certainly  draw 
into  those  offices  the  very  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen 
the  country  could  furnish.  Every  President  would  be  forced  to 
surround  himself  with  a  trained  fighting  force  in  which  untried 
men  could  find  no  place.  The  debates  would  inevitably  bring 
into  collision  the  great  minds  of  the  opposing  parties  in  a  much 
more  pointed  manner  than  at  presen  t,  and  the  people  would  witness 
the  proceedings  with  a  keener  interest  and  a  far  more  perfect  un- 
derstanding. When  the  measures  of  the  Executive  were  approved 
by  the  houses,  everybody  would  understand  where  the  credit  of 
authorship  belonged.  In  the  event  of  defeat  the  hostile  majority 
would  be  forced  to  offer  counter-measures,  for  which  it  would  be- 
come directly  responsible.  In  that  way  definite  and  well-understood 
issues  would  be  made  up  for  the  judgment  of  the  electors  at  the 
next  congressional  election.  And  thus  the  whole  system  would 
become  more  quickly  and  more  surely  responsive  than  ever  before 
to  the  touch  of  public  opinion. 

Haniqs  Tatlob. 
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BY  CATHBRIKE  B.   SBLDEK. 


FoRHEBLY  it  was  the  ^'sninmer  boarder^'  whose  claims  had 
to  be  met  and  whose  delinquencies  sometimes  attracted  public 
attention.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  number  of 
those  who  own  country  homes,  and  who  entertain  their  friends  In 
their  rural  retreats,  has  so  greatly  increased  that  the  summer  visi- 
tor has  become  as  conspicuous  a  member  of  society  as  his  fore- 
runner the  boarder.  It  is  to  this  class  that  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing as  well  as  encouragement  may  now  be  judiciously  directed, 
for  the  season  is  here  when  the  host  and  guest  alike  need  not  only 
the  spur  of  good  intention,  but  the  bridle  of  discretion. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  complications  connected  with 
entertaining  in  the  city ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  comparatively 
simple,  for  in  most  cases  the  visitor  is  only  a  ^'mealer,''  and  when 
the  repast  is  ended  solicitude  for  the  time  being  is  over.  In  the 
country,  however,  it  is  quite  different.  In  addition  to  the  end- 
less succession  of  meals  there  is  the  need  of  providing  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  amusements. 

Since  visiting  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  a  feature  of 
country  life,  it  behooves  the  housekeeper  to  make  more  systematic 
provision  for  it.  It  is  her  duty  to  learn  what  it  may  be  expected 
to  give,  and  recognize  the  sources  of  pleasure  and  pain  involved  in 
this  phase  of  social  life.  In  the  country  artificial  aids  to  enjoy- 
ment, compared  with  those  of  the  city,  are  exceedingly  limited. 
Therefore  people  are  thrown  upon  nature  and  upon  their  own 
wealth  of  resources  for  enlivenment ;  and  unless  they  have  a 
natural  or  acquired  aptitude  for  self-entertainment  they  should 
not  frequent  the  houses  of  those  who  would  like  to  conduct  their 
lives  on  another  basis  than  the  glare  and  noise  of  an  electric 
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lighted  existence.  It  is  bnt  natural  and  human  that  persons  of 
social  instincts  should  wish  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends, 
and  for  the  kind-hearted  to  wish  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  their  visits  pleasant ;  but  the  guests  should  see  that  their 
demands  are  not  too  rigorous.  They  should  not  rest  satisfied 
with  being  "  something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help/'  but 
they  should  cooperate  actively  with  the  hostess  in  contributing  to 
the  pleasure  of  all. 

However  willing  the  American  man  may  be  to  play  well  his 
part  in  social  matters,  he  is  seldom  the  star  of  the  company.  His 
anxious  preoccupation  with  the  world  of  business  makes  him  only 
too  glad  to  transfer  all  social  cares  and  responsibilities  to  his 
wife,  sometimes  even  relinquishing  his  rights  and  duties  so  far  as 
to  seem  almost  like  a  guest  in  his  own  house.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  wife  rather  than  to  the  husband  that  we  must  look  for  the 
'^  endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ''  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure-seeking  voyagei*s  who  take  ship  upon  the  summer  sea  of 
adventure ;  many  of  whom,  be  it  said,  are  so  driven  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  feverish  life  as  to  be  the  unhappy  victims  of  physical 
depression  or  what  is  known  as  *'  brain  fatigue."  The  hostess  of 
even  limited  experience  is  quite  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  the  newly  arrived  visitor,  ''  I  am  tired  to  death,*'  and  a  day  or 
two  later  the  remarks  :  '^  I  was  never  so  dull  in  all  my  life,'*  '*  I 
could  sleep  the  whole  day,''  '*  I  have  the  appetite  of  an  anaconda." 

Intimations  of  physical  exhaustion  such  as  the  above  are  far 
from  being  prophetic  of  anything  thatis/^^6-like  or  exhilarating. 
But  better  things  might  be  hoped  for  if  those  who  are  thus  af- 
flicted   would  only  conduct  themselves  wisely. 

It  is  very  easy  for  visitors  of  any  penetration,  if  they  once 
admit  the  importance  of  so  doing,  to  become  informed  of  the  habits 
of  the  household  with  which  they  may  temporarily  be  thrown,  not 
only  as  regards  the  mere  externals,  but  so  far  as  the  temper,  the 
house  geist,  is  concerned,  the  order  of  thought,  its  serious  occupa- 
tions, and  its  amusements.  Furthermore  if  servants  are  not 
abundant,  a  willingness  might  be  shown  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  not 
obtrusively,  but  effectively,  and  without  being  officious  to  assume 
some  small  share  of  the  family  burdens  as  well  as  the  lion's  share 
of  its  pleasures.  Many  things  may  be  avoided  which  give  trouble, 
and  some  things  done  to  save  it.  There  is  also  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  nice  tact  in  ceasing  to  be  a  guest  and  becoming  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  household  by  means  of  a  sympathetio  understanding  of 
its  needs  and  desires. 

The  foregoing  requirements  may  seem  to  make  a  heavy  de- 
mand upon  the  casual  yisitor  who  comes  but  for  a  few  days  or 
a  week  at  most.  The  duty  resting  upon  such  as  these  is  light, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  rules.  To  such  an  one  it 
may  be  said,  make  yourself  as  agreeable  as  within  you  lies.  Ayoid 
looking  as  if  you  expected  some  novel  entertainment  every 
moment.  In  other  words  banish  from  your  face  the  '^  What 
next  V*  expression  and  go  at  the  appointed  time,  not  with  an  in- 
jured and  aggrieved  air,  but  with  the  countenance  of  one  who  has 
had  good  measure  at  least,  even  if  it  has  not  been  pressed  down 
or  is  not  running  over.  Absent  yourself  in  your  own  room 
or  out  of  doors  a  part  of  each  day.  Now  every  man  and 
woman  should  have  either  some  duty  or  pleasure  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  their  own  well-being  to  withdraw 
themselves  at  least  for  a  part  of  each  day  from  the  com- 
panionship and  the  presence  of  others.  They  should  affect  an 
occupation  if  they  have  it  not,  and  invent  an  excuse,  if  necessary, 
for  leaving  those  about  them  to  seek  the  refreshment  of  solitude 
and  systematic  work.  For  a  visitor  to  be  en  evidence  from  nine 
in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night  is  too  exhaasting  to  the 
mental  resources  of  auy  but  the  most  gifted  of  mortals.  There 
are  few  who  can  stand  the  test  of  so  reckless  a  demand  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  spirit;  and  such  devitalizing  practices  can  only  be  in 
harmony  with  the  lives  of  those  who  lead  an  utterly  purposeless  and 
wasteful  existence.  It  is  the  disregard  of  this  feeling  which  some- 
times makes  the  life  of  the  hostess  a  state  of  bondage,  so  that 
missing  her  natural  freedom  her  hospitable  motive  is  quenched  ; 
not  from  any  failing  on  her  part,  but  from  the  lack  of  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  others.  Every  right  minded  woman  is  pre- 
pared to  give  her  guests  the  best  that  is  in  her,  but  she  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  "  on  tap,'*  as  it  were,  all  of  the  time.  **  It 
is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,*'  says  Cervantes,  ^'  to  keep  himself  to- 
day for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  venture  all  his  eggs  in  one  baskef 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  Americans,  with  their  ever-abound- 
ing hospitality,  have  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to  the  point 
of  suggesting,  by  direct  statement,  any  limit  to  the  length  of  a 
visit;  but  nOw  that  the  custom  has  become  general,  the  designated 
tim^  i9  ft  the  natoro  of  9f  law^  and,  if  yiolated^  bnn^  its  ^nsA* 
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ties.  The  hostess  knows  best  whan  it  is  time  for  her  gaest  to 
depart.  She  is  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  her  resources,  and  if 
she  has  used  them  to  advantage  a  yisit  of  three  days  nMj  be  a 
perfect  success,  whereas,  if  it  is  prolonged  three  days  more  the 
added  hoars  may  be  utterly  yapid  and  unproductiye  of  pleasure  or 
profit.  If  a  yisit  of  a  week  is  anticipated  the  same  resources  are 
differently  managed;  by  stretching  they  may  become  somewhat 
attenuated,  but  all  the  same  they  may  be  counted  upon  with  se- 
curity and  used  with  judgment  For  whether  or  not  the  hostess 
is  a  person  of  ^'cheerful  yesterdays^^  it  is  absolutely  imperative  she 
should  be  one  of  '^  confident  to-morrows.''  She  must  be  able,  for 
the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  to  lay  her  plans  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  be  carried  out.  To  achieve  any  sort  of  success 
she  must  be  mindful  of  the  many  small  details  which  insure  the 
smooth  running  of  the  household  machinery.  Just  in  proportion 
as  all  knowledge  of  friction  or  care  is  withheld  from  the  guest  is 
he  in  danger  of  erring  from  a  sense  of  false  security.  Where 
everything  glides  along  so  easily  and  his  pleasure  is  so  amply  se- 
cured, he  runs  the  risk  of  forgetting  the  means  by  which  such 
results  are  brought  about,  and  he  is  apt  to  think  so  long  as  he  is 
well  pleased  his  going  or  staying  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
But  this  is  sometimes  an  unwise  conclusion. 

Nevertheless  it  does  seem  hard  when  a  mortal  has  found  just 
the  conditions  that  suit  him,  to  be  obliged  to  uproot  himself  and 
journey  towards  a  less  congenial  state.  He  must  remember,  how- 
over,  he  has  had  no  part  in  making  the  home  whose  comforts 
yield  him  so  large  a  share  of  satisfaction,  and  that  he  runs  the  risk 
of  being  included  among  that  portion  of  humanity  which,  like  the 
cuckoo,  is  perfectly  willing  to  occupy  another^s  home,  so  long  as  it 
may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  making  its  own.  Such  nice  calculation 
is,  of  course,  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  well  tried  and  approved 
friends,  but  even  these,  like  little  Joe,  had  best  **  move  on  ^'  at  the 
natural  terminus  of  a  visit.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  regret  behind, 
the  wish  on  the  part  of  our  friends  for  a  speedy  renewal  of  inter- 
course, rather  than  have  them  suffer  from  a  sense  of  impoverished 
vitality. 

There  are  ideal  visitors  as  well  as  ideal  hosts.  Both  to  enter- 
tain and  tD  visit  are  fine  arts.  Complete  success  in  either  relation 
depends  not  only  upon  the  power  of  adaptation  and  amiability, 
but  upon  the  store  of  natural  gifts  or  acquirements  the  individual 
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may  poisees.  Therefore  it  is  well  for  every  one  to  look  to  his 
qualifications  for  giving  pleasure  under  conditions  which  are 
somewhat  exacting. 

With  all  our  general  diffusion  of  instruction  in  America,  edu- 
catiouy  so  for  as  it  affects  the  whole  conduct  of  lif e,  has  not  yielded 
its  full  possibilities,  nor  will  it  do  so  until  we  recognize  not  only 
moral  worth,  but  social  charm  as  necessary  to  any  harmonious 
scheme  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the  time  and  money  spent 
upon  teaching  music  we  have  very  little  music  in  our  homes. 
It  is  almost  as  rare  with  us  as  it  is  frequent  in  Europe  for  two  or 
three  persons  to  join  in  song  Or  play  together  upon  different  in- 
struments. Indeed  we  have  no  songs  which  are  the  common 
property  of  a  room  full  of  either  cultivated  or  illiterate  people. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  parents  to  commit  poetry 
to  memory,  and  it  was  their  firm  belief  that  no  other  mental  ac- 
quisition is  so  unfailing  a  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration. 
in  the  country  especially,  a  well-remembered  store  of  poetry 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  at  one's  tongue's  end.  To  be  able 
to  read  'aloud  with  intelligence  and  skill  is  also  a  charming 
accomplishment  and  one  easily  acquired,  since  there  is  no  dearth 
of  good  teachers.  The  occasions  when  conversation  naturally 
fiags  are  the  ones  which  furnish  the  opportunity  for  either  of 
these  agreeable  pastimes,  both  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  may  be 
considered  more  inspiring  than  asking  conundrams.  This  last 
form  of  mental  exercise  may  be  classified  among  oar  national  vices. 
It  is  the  one  kind  of  entertainment  that  is  seldom  lacking  either 
at  the  boarding-house  table  or  on  the  verandas  of  country  homes. 

In  conclusion  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  reticence  on  the 
part  of  visitors  concerning  what  they  may  have  seen  and  heard  in 
the  houses  of  others  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sacred  obligation. 
Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  even  well  to  have  ^^  cobwebs  in 
one's  eyes"  and  cotton  in  one's  ears.  The  family  is  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sojourner,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  none  other, 
the  order  of  living  should  be  one  of  dignified  reserve.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  congenial  guest  is  a  great  help  towards  maintaining  a 
seemly  plan  of  life.  It  is  apt  to  check  the  unnecessary  discussion 
of  personal  matters  and  to  direct  the  conversation  into  wider 
channels  than  tl^e  petty  interests  into  which  the  family  talk  too 
pften  flowB; 

C.  B.  Seldek. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OF  HARRIET  SHELLEY. 

BY  MARK   TWAIK. 


II. 

The  year  1813  is  jast  ended  now,  and  we  step  into  1814. 

To  recapitulate :  how  much  of  Cornelia's  society  has  Shelley 
had,  thus  far  ?  Portions  of  August  and  September,  and  four  days 
of  July.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  had  opportunity  to  enjoy  it,  more 
or  less,  during  that  brief  period.  Did  he  want  some  more  of  it  P 
We  must  fall  back  upon  history,  and  then  go  to  conjecturing. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814,  Shelley  was  a  frequent  yialtor  at 
BracknelL** 

'^ Frequent''  is  a  cautious  word,  in  this  author's  mouth  ;  the 
very  cautiousness  of  it,  the  vagueness  of  it,  provokes  suspicion ; 
it  makes  one  suspect  that  this  frequency  was  more  frequent  than 
the  mere  common  every-day  kinds  of  frequency  which  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  averaging  up  with  the  unassuming  term  ^'  frequent.^' 
I  think  so  because  they  fixed  up  a  bedroom  for  him  in  the  Boin- 
ville  house.  One  doesn't  need  a  bedroom  if  one  is  only  going  to 
run  over  now  and  then  in  a  disconnected  way  to  respond  like  a 
tremulous  instrument  to  every  breath  of  passion  or  of  sentiment 
and  rub  up  one's  Italian  poetry  a  little. 

The  young  wife  was  not  invited,  perhaps.  If  she  was,  she  most 
certainly  did  not  come,  or  she  would  have  straightened  the  room 
up  ;  the  most  ignorant  of  us  knows  that  a  wife  would  not  endure 
a  room  in  the  condition  in  which  Hogg  found  this  one  when  he  oc- 
cupied it  one  night.  Shelley  was  away — why,  nobody  can  divine. 
Clothes  were  scattered  about,  there  were  books  on  every  side : 
'*  Wherever  a  book  could  be  laid  was  an  open  book  turned  down  on 
its  face  to  keep  its  place."  It  seems  plain  that  the  wife  was  not 
invited.    No,  not  that ;  I  tWuH  9\x^  WW  iUYitod^  bat  sfwd  to  b^^ 
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self  that  she  could  not  bear  to  go  there  and  see  another  young 
woman  touching  heads  with  her  husband  over  an  Italian  book  and 
making  thrilling  hand-contacts  with  him  accidentally. 

As  remarked,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  there,  '^  where  he  found 
an  easeful  resting-place  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boinville — the  white- 
haired  Maimuna — and  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Turner.^'  The  aged 
Zonoras  was  deceased,  but  the  white-haired  Maimuna  was  still  on 
deck,  as  we  see.  '^  Three  charming  ladies  entertained  the  mocker 
(Hogg)  with  cups  of  tea,  late  hours,  Wieland's  Agathon,  sighs 
and  smiles,  and  the  celestial  manna  of  refined  sentimenf 
"  Such,"  says  Hogg,  **  were  the  delights  of  Shelley's  paradise  in 
Bracknell." 

The  white-haired  Maimuna  presently  writes  to  Hogg : 

**  I  wUl  not  have  70a  despise  home-spun  pleasures.  Shelley  is  making  a 
trial  of  them  with  1 


A  trial  of  them.  It  may  fairly  be  called  that.  It  was  March 
11,  and  he  had  been  in  the  house  a  month.     She  continues : 

Shelley  **  likes  them  so  well  that  he  is  resolved  to  leave  off  rambling ** 

But  he  has  already  left  it  off.    He  has  been  there  a  month. 
*'  And  begin  a  course  of  them  himself." 

But  he  has  already  begun  it.  He  has  been  at  it  a  month.  He 
likes  it  so  well  that  he  has  forgotten  all  about  his  wife,  as  a  letter 
of  his  reveals. 

'*  Seriously*  I  think  his  mind  and  body  want  rest." 

Yet  he  has  been  resting  both  for  a  month,  with  Italian,  and 
tea,  and  manna  of  sentiment,  and  late  hours,  and  every  restful 
thing  a  young  husband  could  need  for  the  refreshment  of  weary 
limbs  and  a  sore  conscience,  and  a  nagging  sense  of  shabbiness 
and  treachery. 

**  His  Journeys  after  what  he  has  never  found  have  racked  his  purse  and 
his  tranquiUicy.  He  is  resolved  to  take  a  little  care  of  the  former,  in  pity  to 
the  latter,  which  I  applaud,  and  shall  second  with  aU  my  might." 

But  she  does  not  say  whether  the  young  wife,  a  stranger  and 
lonely  yonder,  wants  another  woman  and  her  daughter  Cornelia 
to  be  lavishing  so  much  inflamed  interest  on  her  husband  or  not. 
That  young  wife  is  always  silent — we  are  never  allowed  to  hear 
from  her.  She  must  have  opinions  about  such  things,  she  can- 
not be  indifferent,  she  must  be  approving  or  disapproving,  surely 
YQU  ciii^.— Ko,  453.  16 
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she  would  speak  if  she  were  allowed — even  to-day  and  from  her 
grave  she  would,  if  she  could,  I  think — but  we  get  only  the  other 
side,  they  keep  her  silent  always. 

*'  He  has  deeply  interested  us.  In  the  coarse  of  your  intimacy  he  must 
have  made  yon  feel  what  we  now  feel  for  hioL  He  is  seeking  a  house  dose 
tons— " 

Ah — he  is  not  close  enough  yet,  it  seems— 

"  and  if  he  succeeds  we  shall  have  an  additional  motive  to  induce  you  to 
come  among  us  in  the  summer.** 

The  reader  would  puzzle  a  long  time  and  not  guess  the  biog- 
rapher's comment  upon  the  above  letter.     It  is  this ; 

"  These  sound  like  words  of  a  considerate  and  Judicious  friend.** 

That  is  what  he  thinks.  That  is,  it  is  what  he  thinks  he 
thinks.  No,  that  is  not  quite  it :  it  is  what  he  thinks  he  can 
stupefy  a  particularly  and  unspeakably  dull  reader  into  thinking 
it  is  what  he  thinks.  He  makes  that  comment  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  Shelley  is  in  love  with  this  woman's  daughter,  and  that 
it  is  because  of  the  fascinations  of  these  two  that  Shelley  has  de- 
serted his  wife — for  this  month,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  his  new  passion,  and  his  employment  of  the  time, 
amounted  to  desertion ;  that  is  its  rightful  name.  We  cannot  know 
how  the  wife  regarded  it  and  felt  about  it ;  but  if  she  could  have 
read  the  letter  which  Shelley  was  writing  to  Hogg  four  or  five 
days  later,  we  could  guess  her  thought  and  how  she  felt.  Hear 
him  : 

**  I  have  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Boinville  for  the  last  month ;  I  hare 
escaped,  in  the  society  of  aU  that  philosophy  and  friendship  combine,  fronn 
the  dismaying  solitude  of  myself.** 

It  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  he  was  feeling  ashamed. 

"  They  have  revived  in  my  heart  the  expiring  flame  of  life.  I  have  felt 
myself  translated  to  a  paradise  which  has  nothing  of  mortality  but  its 
transitoriness ;  my  heart  sickens  at  the  view  of  that  necessity  which  will 
quickly  divide  me  from  the  delightful  tranquillity  of  this  happy  home— for 
it  has  become  my  home. 

'*  Eliza  is  still  with  us— not  here  I— but  wiU  be  with  me  when  the  infinite 
malice  of  destiny  forces  me  to  depart.** 

Eliza  is  she  who  blocked  that  game — the  game  in  London — 
the  one  where  we  were  purposing  to  dine  every  night  with  one 
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of  the  ''  three  charming  ladies  *'  who  fed  tea  and  manna  and  late 
honrs  to  Hogg  at  Bracknell. 

Shelley  conld  send  Eliza  away,  of  course ;  could  have  cleared 
her  out  long  ago  if  so  minded,  just  as  he  had  previously  done 
with  a  predecessor  of  hers  whom  he  had  first  worshipped  and  then 
turned  against ;  but  perhaps  she  was  useful  there  as  a  thin  excuse 
for  staying  away  himself. 

"  I  am  now  but  little  inclined  to  contest  this  point.  I  certainly  bate  ber 
with  all  my  heart  and  son  I.    .    .    . 

"  It  is  a  sight  which  awakens  an  inexpressible  sensation  of  disgust  and 
horror,  to  see  her  caress  my  poor  little  lanthe,  in  whom  I  may  hereafter 
find  the  consolation  of  sympathy.  I  sometimes  feel  faint  with  the  fatigae 
of  checking  the  overflowings  of  my  unbounded  abhorrence  for  this  miserable 
wretch.  But  she  is  no  more  than  a  blind  and  loathsome  worm,  that  cannot 
see  to  sting." 

**  I  have  begun  to  learn  Italian  again.  •  .  .  Cornelia  assists  me  in 
this  language.  Did  I  not  once  tell  you  that  I  thought  her  cold  and  reserved  f 
She  is  the  reverse  of  this,  as  she  is  the  reverse  of  everything  bad.  She  in- 
herits all  the  divinity  of  her  mother.  ...  I  have  sometimes  forgotton 
that  I  am  not  an  inmate  of  this  delightful  home,— that  a  time  will  come 
which  will  cast  me  again  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  abhorred  society. 

**  1  have  written  nothing  but  one  stanza,  which  has  no  meaning,  and 
that  I  have  only  written  in  thought : 

Thy  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast ; 

Thy  gentle  words  stir  poison  there  ; 
Thou  hast  disturbed  the  only  rest 

That  was  the  portion  of  despair. 
Subdned  to  duty's  hard  control, 

I  could  have  borne  my  wayward  lot : 
The  chains  that  bind  this  ruined  soul 

Had  cankered  then,  but  crushed  it  not. 

"This  is  the  vision  of  a  delirious  and  distempered  dream,  which  passes 
away  at  the  cold  clear  light  of  morning.  Its  surpassing  excellence  and  ex- 
quisite perfections  have  no  more  reality  than  the  color  of  an  autumnal 
sunset." 

Then  it  did  not  refer  to  his  wife.  That  is  plain  ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  said  so.  It  is  well  that  he  explained  that  it  has  no 
meaning,  for  if  he  had  not  done  that,  the  previous  soft  references 
to  Cornelia  and  the  way  he  has  come  to  feel  about  her  now  would 
make  us  think  she  was  the  person  who  had  inspired  it  while  teach- 
ing him  how  to  read  the  warm  and  ruddy  Italian  poets  during  a 
month. 

The  biography  observes  that  portions  of  this  letter  ^'  read  like 
the  tired  moaning  of  a  wounded  creature.''  Guesses  at  the  nature 
of  the  wound  are  permissible ;  we  will  hazard  one* 
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Bead  by  the  light  of  Shelle j'b  previous  history,  his  letter  seems 
to  be  the  cry  of  a  tortured  conscience.  Until  this  time  it  was  a 
conscience  that  had  neyer  felt  a  pang  or  known  a  smirch.  It  was 
the  conscience  of  one  who,  until  this  time,  had  never  done  a  dis- 
honorable thing,  or  an  ungenerous,  or  cruel,  or  treacherous  thing, 
but  was  now  doing  all  of  these,  and  was  keenly  aware  of  it.  Up 
to  this  time  Shelley  had  been  master  of  his  nature,  and  it  was  a 
nature  which  was  as  beautiful  and  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  merely 
human  nature  may  be.  But  he  wiu  drunk,  now,  with  a  debasing 
passion,  and  was  not  himself.  There  is  nothing  in  his  previous 
history  that  is  in  character  with  the  Shelley  of  this  letter.  He 
had  done  boyish  things,  foolish  things,  even  crazy  things,  but 
never  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  had  done  things  which  one 
might  laugh  at,  but  the  privilege  of  laughing  was  limited  always 
to  the  thing  itself;  you  could  not  laugh  at  the  motive  back  of  it — 
that  was  high,  that  was  noble.  His  most  fantastic  and  quixotic 
acts  had  a  purpose  back  of  them  which  made  them  fine,  often 
great,  and  made  the  rising  laugh  seem  profanation  and  quenched 
it ;  quenched  it,  and  changed  the  impulse  to  homage.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  loyalty  itself,  where  his  obligations  lay — 
treachery  was  new  to  him ;  he  had  never  done  an  ignoble  thing 
— baseness  was  new  to  him  ;  he  had  never  done  an  unkind  thing 
— that  also  was  new  to  him. 

This  was  the  author  of  that  letter,  this  was  the  man  who  had 
deserted  his  young  wife  and  was  lamenting,  because  he  must  leave 
another  woman's  house  which  had  become  a  '*  home  *'  to  him,  and 
go  away.  Is  he  lamenting  mainly  because  he  must  go  back  to  his . 
wife  and  child  ?  No,  the  lament  is  mainly  for  what  he  is  to  leave 
behind  him.  The  physical  comforts  of  the  house  P  No,  in  his 
life  he  had  never  attached  importance  to  such  things.  Then  the 
thing  which  he  grieves  to  leave  is  narrowed  down  to  a  person — to 
the  person  whose  ^^  dewy  looks  *'  had  sunk  into  his  breast,  and 
whose  seducing  words  had  ^'stirred  poison  there." 

He  was  ashamed  of  himself,  his  conscience  was  upbraiding  him. 
He  was  the  slave  of  a  degrading  love ;  he  was  drunk  with  his  pas- 
sion, the  real  Shelley  was  in  temporary  eclipse.  This  is  the  ver- 
dict which  his  previous  history  must  certainly  deliver  upon  this 
episode,  I  think. 

One  must  be  allowed  to  assist  himself  with  conjectures  like 
these  when  tr^in^  to  find  his  waj  through  a  literary  swamp  which 
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has  so  many  misleading  fingerboards  np  as  this  book  is  furnished 
with. 

"We  have  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  swamp  where  the  diflS- 
culties  and  perplexities  are  going  to  be  greater  than  any  we  have 
yet  met  with — where,  indeed,  the  fingerboards  are  multitudinous, 
and  the  most  of  them  pointing  diligently  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  are  to  be  told  by  the  biography  why  Shelley  deserted  his  wife 
and  child  and  took  up  with  Oornelia  Turner  and  Itahan.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  Oomelia's  sighs  and  sentimentalities  and  tea 
and  manna  and  late  hours  and  soft  and  sweet  and  industrious  en- 
ticements; no.  it  was  because  '^his  happiness  in  his  home  had 
been  wounded  and  bruised  almost  to  death." 

It  had  been  wounded  and  bruised  almost  to  death,  in  this 
way: 

1st.  Harriet  persuaded  him  to  set  np  a  carriage. 

2d.  After  the  intrusion  of  the  baby,  Harriet  stoppea  reading 
aloud  and  studying. 

3d.  Harriet's  walks  with  Hogg  V  commonly  conducted  us  to 
some  fashionable  bonnet-shop/' 

4th.  Harriet  hired  a  wet-nurse. 

6th.  When  an  operation  was  being  performed  upon  the  baby, 
'*  Harriet  stood  by,  narrowly  observing  all  that  was  done,  but,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  operator,  betraying  not  the  smallest  sign 
of  emotion.*' 

6th.  Eliza  Westbrook,  sister-in-law,  was  still  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  evidence  against  Harriet  Shelley  is  all  in;  there  is  no 
more.  Upon  these  six  counts  she  stands  indicted  of  the  crime  of 
driving  her  husband  into  that  sty  at  Bracknell;  and  this  crime, 
by  these  helps,  the  biographical  prosecuting  attorney  has  set  him- 
self the  task  of  proving  upon  her. 

Does  the  biographer  call  himself  the  attorney  for  the  prosecu- 
tion P  No,  only  to  himself,  privately;  publicly  he  is  the  passion- 
less, disinterested,  impartial  judge  on  the  bench.  He  holds  up 
his  judicial  scales  before  the  world,  that  all  may  see  ;  and  it  all 
tries  to  look  so  fair  that  a  blind  person  would  sometimes  fail  to 
see  him  slip  the  false  weights  in. 

Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home  had  been  wounded  and  bruised 
almost  to  death,  first,  because  Harriet  had  persuaded  him  to  set 
np  a  carriage.    I  cannot  discover  that  any  evidence  is  offered  that 
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she  asked  him  to  set  up  a  carriage.  Stilly  if  she  did,  was  it  a 
heavy  offence  ?  Was  it  unique  P  Other  young  wives  had  com- 
mitted it  before,  others  have  committed  it  since.  Shelley  had 
dearly  loved  her  in  those  London  days;  possibly  he  set  up  the 
carriage  gladly  to  please  her;  affectionate  young  husbands  do  such 
things.  When  Shelley  ran  away  with  another  girl,  by  and  bye, 
this  girl  persuaded  him  to  pour  the  price  of  many  carriages  and 
many  horses  down  the  bottomless  well  of  her  father's  debts,  but 
this  impartial  judge  finds  no  fault  with  that.  Once  she  appeals  to 
Shelley  to  raise  money — necessarily  by  borrowing,  there  was  no 
other  way — to  pay  her  father's  debts  with  at  a  time  when  Shelley 
was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  his  own  debts; 
yet  the  good  judge  finds  no  fault  with  her  even  for  this. 

First  and  last,  Shelley  emptied  into  that  rapacious  mendicant's 
lap  a  sum  which  cost  him — for  he  borrowed  it  at  ruinous  races — 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  *  But  it  was  Mary 
Qodwiu^s  papa,  the  supplications  were  often  sent  through  Mary, 
the  good  judge  is  Mary's  strenuous  friend,  so  Mary  gets  no  cen- 
sures. On  the  continent  Mary  rode  in  her  private  carriage, 
bailt,  as  Shelley  boasts,  ''by  one  of  the  best  makers  in  Bond 
street/'  yet  the  good  judge  makes  not  even  a  passing  comment  on 
this  iniquity.  Let  us  throw  out  Count  No.  1,  against  SEarriet 
Shelley,  as  being  far-fetched  and  frivolous. 

Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home  had  been  wounded  and 
bruised  almost  to  death,  secondly,  because  Harriet's  studies  '^  had 
dwindled  away  to  nothing,  Bysshe  had  ceased  to  express  any  in- 
terest in  them."  At  what  time  was  this  ?  It  was  when  Harriet 
"  had  fully  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  her  first  effort  of  ma- 
ternity, .  .  .  and  was  now  in  full  force,  vigor  and  effect."  Very 
well,  the  baby  was  born  two  days  before  the  close  of  June.  It 
took  the  mother  a  month  to  get  back  her  full  force,  vigor  and 
effect,  this  brings  us  to  July  27th  and  the  deadly  Cornelia.  If  a 
wife  of  eighteen  is  studying  with  her  husband  and  he  gets  smitten 
with  another  woman,  isn't  he  likely  to  lose  interest  in  his  wife's 
studies  for  that  reason,  and  is  not  his  wife's  interest  in  her  studies 
likely  to  languish  for  the  same  reason  ?  Would  not  the  mere  sight 
of  those  books  of  hers  sharpen  the  pain  that  is  in  her  heart  ? 
This  sudden  breaking  down  of  a  mutual  intellectual  interest  of 
two  years'  standing  is  coincident  with  Shelley's  re-encounter  with 
Cornelia ;  and  we  are  allowed  to  gather  that  from  that  time  forth 
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for  nearly  two  months  he  did  all  his  studying  in  that  person^s 
society.  We  feel  at  liberty  to  rule  oat  Count  No.  2  from  the  in* 
dictment  against  Harriet. 

Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home  had  been  wounded  and  bruised 
almost  to  deaths  thirdly^  because  Harriet's  walks  with  Hogg  com- 
monly led  to  some  fashionable  bonnet-shop.  I  offer  no  palliation; 
I  only  ask  why  the  dispassionate^  impartial  judge  did  not  offer  one 
himself — merely,  I  mean,  to  offset  his  leniency  in  a  similar  case 
or  tw;o  where  the  girl  who  ran  away  with  Harriet's  husband  was 
the  shopper.  There  are  several  occasions  where  she  interested 
herself  with  shopping — among  them  being  walks  which  ended  at 
the  bonnet-shop— yet  in  none  of  these  cases  does  she  get  a  word 
of  blame  from  the  good  judge,  while  in  one  of  them  he  coyers  the 
deed  with  a  justifying  remark,  she  doing  the  shopping  that  time 
to  find  easement  for  her  mind,  her  child  haying  died. 

Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home  had  been  wounded  and  bruised 
almost  to  death,  fourthly,  by  the  introduction  there  of  a  wet- 
nurse.  The  wet-nurse  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Edin- 
burgh sojourn,  immediately  after  Shelley  had  been  enjoying  the 
two  months  of  study  with  Oomelia  which  broke  up  his  wife's 
studies  and  destroyed  his  personal  interest  in  them.  Why,  by 
this  time,  nothing  that  Shelley's  wife  could  do  would  haye  been 
satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  was  in  loye  with  another  woman,  and 
was  neyer  going  to  be  contented  again  until  he  got  back  to  her. 
If  he  had  been  still  in  love  with  his  wife  it  is  not  easily  conceiy- 
able  that  he  would  care  much  who  nursed  the  baby,  provided  the 
baby  was  well  nursed.  Harriet's  jealousy  was  assuredly  voicing 
itself  now,  Shelley's  conscience  was  assuredly  nagging  him,  pes- 
tering him,  persecuting  him.  Shelley  needed  excuses  for  his 
altered  attitude  towards  his  wife  ;  Providence  pitied  him  and  sent 
the  wet-nurse.  If  Providence  had  sent  him  a  cotton  doughnut 
it  would  have  answered  just  as  well ;  all  he  wanted  was  some- 
thing to  find  fault  with. 

Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home  had  been  wounded  and  bruised 
almost  to  death,  fifthly,  because  Harriet  narrowly  watched  a  sur- 
gical operation  which  was  being  performed  upon  her  child,  and, 
''to  the  astonishment  of  the  operator,"  who  was  watching  Harriet 
instead  of  attending  to  his  operation,  she  betrayed  ''  not  the 
smallest  sign  of  emotion.^  The  author  of  tliis  biography  was 
not  ashamed  to  set  down  that  exultant  ^larider.     He  was  appar- 
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entlj  not  aware  that  it  was  a  small  business  to  bring  into  his 
court  a  witness  whose  name  he  does  not  know^  and  whose  char- 
acter and  veracity  there  is  none  to  yonch  for,  and  allow  him  to 
strike  this  blow  at  the  mother-heart  of  this  friendless  girl.  The 
biographer  says,  "  We  may  not  infer  from  this  that  Harriet  did 
not  feel " — why  put  it  in,  then  ? — ''  but  we  learn  that  those 
about  her  could  believe  her  to  be  hard  and  insensible/'  Who 
were  those  who  were  about  her  ?  Her  husband  ?  He  hated  her 
now,  because  he  was  in  love  elsewhere.  Her  sister  ?  Of  course 
that  is  not  charged.  Peacock  ?  Peacock  does  not  testify.  The 
wet-nurse  ?  She  does  not  testify.  If  any  others  were  there  we 
have  no  mention  of  them.  "  Those  about  her'*  are  reduced  to 
one  person — ^her  husband.  Who  reports  the  circumstance  ?  It 
is  Hogg.  Perhaps  he  was  there — we  do  not  know.  But  if  he 
was,  he  still  got  his  information  at  second-hand,  as  it  was  the 
operator  who  noticed  Harriet's  lack  of  emotion,  not  himself. 
Hogg  is  not  given  to  saying  kind  things  when  Harriet  is  his  sub- 
ject. He  may  have  said  them  the  time  that  he  tried  to  tempt  her 
to  soil  her  honor,  but  after  that  he  mentions  her  usually  with  a 
sneer.  "  Among  those  who  were  about  her ''  was  one  witness 
well  equipped  to  silence  all  tongues,  abolish  all  doubts,  set  our 
minds  at  rest ;  one  witness,  not  called  and  not  callable,  whose 
evidence,  if  we  could  but  get  it,  would  outweigh  the  oaths  of 
whole  battalions  of  hostile  Hoggs  and  nameless  surgeons — ^the 
baby.  I  wish  we  had  the  baby's  testimony  ;  and  yet  if  we  had  it 
it  would  not  do  us  any  good — a  furtive  conjecture,  a  sly  insinua- 
tion, a  pious  "  if "  or  two,  would  be  smuggled  in,  here  and 
there,  with  a  solemn  air  of  judicial  investigation,  and  its  posi- 
tiveness  would  wilt  into  dubiety. 

The  biographer  says  of  Harriet,  "  if  words  of  tender  affection 
and  motherly  pride  prove  the  reality  of  love,  then  undoubtedly 
she  loved  her  first-bom  child."  That  is,  if  mere  empty  words 
can  prove  it,  it  stands  proved — and  in  this  way,  without  commit- 
ting himself,  he  gives  the  reader  a  chance  to  infer  that  there  isn't 
any  extant  evidence  but  words,  and  that  he  doesn't  take  much 
stock  in  them.  How  seldom  he  shows  his  hand  I  He  is  always 
lurking  behind  a  non-committal  "  if  "  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
always  gliding  and  dodging  around,  distributing  colorless  poison 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  but  always  leaving  himself  in  a 
position  to  say  that  his  language  will  be  found  innocuous  if  taken 
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to  pieces  and  examined.  He  clearly  exhibits  a  steady  and  never- 
relaxing  purpose  to  make  Harriet  the  scapegoat  for  her  husband's 
first  great  sin — ^but  it  is  in  the  general  view  that  this  is  revealed , 
not  in  the  details.  His  insidious  literature  is  like  blue  water ; 
yon  know  what  it  is  that  makes  it  blue,  but  you  cannot  produce 
and  verify  any  detail  of  the  cloud  of  microscopic  dust  in  it  that 
does  it.  Your  adversary  can  dip  up  a  glassful  and  show  you  that 
it  is  pure  white  and  you  cannot  deny  it :  and  he  can  dip  the  lake 
dry,  glass  by  glass,  and  show  that  every  glassful  is  white,  and 
prove  it  to  any  one's  eye — and  yet  that  lake  was  blue  and  you 
can  swear  it.     This  book  is  blue — with  slander  in  solution. 

Let  the  reader  examine,  for  example,  the  paragraph  of  com- 
ment which  immediately  follows  the  letter  containing  Shelley's 
self-exposure  which  we  have  been  considering.  This  is  it.  One 
should  inspect  the  individual  sentences  as  they  go  by,  then  pass 
them  in  procession  and  review  the  cake-walk  as  a  whole  : 

*' Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home,  m  is  evident  from  this  pathetic  letter, 
had  been  fatally  stricken  ;  it  is  evident,  also,  that  he  knew  where  duty  lay; 
he  felt  that  his  part  was  to  take  up  his  burden,  silently  and  sorrowfully, 
and  to  bear  it  henceforth  with  the  quietness  of  despair.  But  we  can 
perceive  that  he  scarcely  possessed  the  strength  and  fortitude  needful  for 
success  in  such  an  attempt.  And  clearly  Shelley  himself  was  aware  how 
perilous  it  was  to  accept  that  respite  of  blissful  ease  which  he  ei^oyed  in 
the  Boinville  household ;  for  gentle  voices  and  dewy  looks  and  words  of 
sympathy  could  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  an  ideal  of  tranquillity  or  of  Joy 
which  could  never  be  his,  and  which  he  must  henceforth  sternly  exclude 
from  his  imagination.** 

That  paragraph  commits  the  author  in  no  way.  Taken  sen- 
tence by  sentence  it  asserts  nothing  against  anybody  or  in  favor 
of  anybody,  pleads  for  nobody,  accuses  nobody.  Taken  detail  by 
detail,  it  is  as  innocent  as  moonshine.  And  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  design  against  the  reader  ;  its  intent  is  to  remove 
the  feeling  which  the  letter  must  leave  with  him  if  let  alone,  and 
put  a  different  one  in  its  place — to  remove  a  feeling  justified  by 
the  letter  and  substitute  one  not  justified  by  it.  The  letter  itself 
gives  you  no  uncertain  picture — no  lecturer  is  needed  to  stand  by 
with  a  stick  and  point  out  its  details  and  let  on  to  explain  what 
they  mean.  The  picture  is  the  very  clear  and  remorsefully  faith- 
ful picture  of  a  fallen  and  fettered  angel  who  is  ashamed  of  him- 
self ;  an  angel  who  beats  his  soiled  wings  and  cries,  who  complains 
to  the  woman  who  enticed  him  that  he  could  have  borne  his 
wayward  lot,  he  could  have  stood  by  his  duty  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  her  begnilements ;  an  angel  who  rails  at  the  ''  boandleas 
ocean  of  abhorred  society/'  and  rages  at  his  poor  judicious  sister- 
in-law.  If  there  is  any  dignity  about  this  spectacle  it  will  escape 
most  people. 

Yet  when  the  paragraph  of  comment  is  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  picture  is  full  of  dignity  and  pathos  ;  we  have  before  us  a 
blameless  and  noble  spirit  stricken  to  the  earth  by  malign 
powers^  but  not  conquered ;  tempted,  but  grandly  putting  the 
temptation  away ;  enmeshed  by  subtle  coils,  but  sternly  resolved 
to  rend  them  and  march  forth  victorious,  at  any  peril  of  life  or 
limb.     Curtain — slow  music. 

Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph  to  take  the  bad  taste  of 
Shelley's  letter  out  of  the  reader's  mouth  ?  If  that  was  not  it, 
good  ink  was  wasted ;  without  that,  it  has  no  relevancy — the 
multiplication  table  would  have  padded  the  space  as  rationally. 

We  have  inspected  the  six  reasons  which  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve drove  a  man  of  conspicuous  patience,  honor,  justice,  fairness, 
kindliness,  and  iron  firmness,  resolution,  and  steadfastness,  from 
the  wife  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him,  to  a  refuge  in  the 
mephitic  paradise  of  Bracknell.  These  are  six  infinitely  little  rea- 
sons ;  but  there  were  six  colossal  ones,  and  these  the  counsel  for 
the  destruction  of  Harriet  Shelley  persists  in  not  considering  very 
important. 

Moreover,  the  colossal  six  preceded  the  little  six,  and  had  done 
the  mischief  before  they  were  born.  Let  us  double-column  the 
twelve  ;  then  we  shall  see  at  a  glance  that  each  little  reason  is  in 
turn  answered  by  a  retorting  reason  of  a  size  to  overshadow  it  and 
make  it  insignificant : 

1.  Harriet  BeUixpoarrtace.  1*   OOBKEUA  TUBKEB. 

2.  Harriet  stops  Btodylng.  2.    OOBNELIA   TUBKEB. 
S.  Harriet  goes  to  bonnet^hop.  3.    OOBKBLIA   TUBKEB. 

4.  Harriet  takes  a  wet-nnrM.  4.    COBKELIA   TUBKEB. 

5.  Harrtethastoomuchnerre.  5.    OOBNELIA   TUBNEB. 

6.  Detested  alflter-Ui.lafK  6.    OOBKELIA   TUBNEB. 

As  soon  as  we  comprehend  that  Cornelia  Turner  and  the  Italian 
lessons  happened  be/ore  the  little  six  had  been  discovered  to  be 
grievances,  we  understand  why  Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home 
had  been  wounded  and  bruised  almost  to  death,  and  no  one  can 
persuade  us  into  laying  it  on  Harriet.     Shelley  and  Cornelia  are 
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the  responsible  persons,  and  we  cannot  in  honor  and  decency  al- 
low the  craelties  which  they  practised  upon  the  unoffending  wife 
to  be  pushed  aside  in  order  to  give  us  a  chance  to  waste  time  and 
tears  over  six  sentimental  justifications  of  an  offence  which  the 
six  can't  justify,  nor  even  respectably  assist  in  justifying. 

Six  ?  There  were  seven  ;  but  in  charity  to  the  biographer  the 
seventh  ought  not  to  be  exposed.  Still,  he  hung  it  out  himself, 
and  not  only  hung  it  out,  but  thought  it  was  a  good  point  in  Shel- 
ley's favor.  For  two  years  Shelley  found  sympathy  and  intellec- 
tual food  and  all  that,  at  home  ;  there  was  enough  for  spiritual 
and  mental  support,  but  not  enough  for  luxury  ;  and  so,  at  the 
end  of  the  contented  two  years,  this  latter  detail  justifies  him  in 
going  bag  and  baggage  over  to  Cornelia  Turner  and  supplying  the 
rest  of  his  need  in  the  way  of  surplus  sympathy  and  intellectual  pie 
unlawfully.  By  the  same  reasoning  a  man  in  merely  comfortable 
circumstances  may  rob  a  bank  without  sin. 

Mabk  Twaik. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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A  CASE  FOR  FREE  IMPORTS. 

The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed  or  curions  In  the  belief  that  this  is  to 
prove  an  interesting  statistical  paper.  Nothing  of  the  kindl  The  free  imports 
spoken  of  are  not  even  raw  material  used  in  the  world's  manufactures.  The 
chief  article  indeed  which  might  be  freed  from  duty  is  a  thing  which  is 
sentient  enough  never  to  ask  for  such  treatment,  because  it  has  conscience 
enough  to  rejoice  in  an  j  duty  put  'upon  it.  Whether  you  can  import  it 
or  not,  or  whether  you  would  wish  to  have  it  free,  must  be  judged  after 
you  hear  of  the  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  the  thing  in  England. 

The  thing  to  wnich  I  allude  is  the  public  performance  of  public  duty 
free  of  the  acceptance  of  public  money.  It  is  the  doing  of  labor  for  love. 
Is  love's  labor  lost?  That  is  being  asked  nowadays  when  people  wish  to 
pay  small  salaries  and  have  the  energies  of  the  salaried  wholly  at  their  calL 
Public  work  done  for  nothing  means  the  employment  of  men  who  are  a 
little  independent,  and  independence  is  not  always  considered  an  individual, 
although  it  may  be  deemed  a  national,  virtue.  No ;  professional  politicians 
say  politics,  and  all  avocations  of  man  influenced  by  politics— and  what  is 
there  that  is  not  influenced  by  them  ?— should  be  undertaken  by  the  servants 
of  the  public ;  and  how  can  a  man  be  a  real  servant  unless  he  accept  pay, 
and  does  exactly  as  his  master  tells  him?  How  can  a  country  with  such 
old-fangled  ideas  as  those  involved  in  an  unpaid  House  of  Representatives 
fail  to  be  constantly  proving  itself  wofully  behind  the  times?  Fancy  a 
whole  chamber  of  representatives  presuming  to  represent  a  public  gratui- 
tously !  Fancy  legislators  who  do  not  receive  mileage  money  1  The  thing 
must  surely  be  an  enormity.  Sovereigns  are  the  first  servants  of  their 
people ;  where  each  citizen  is  a  sovereign  the  dollars  should  be  paid  to 
tbeir  servants,  the  delegates.  Where  these  receive  no  pay  the  sovereignty 
nf  the  citizens  can  hardly  be  properly  acknowledged. 

The  late  Lord  Bramwell,  in  speaking  at  a  public  dinner  of  the  work  of 
a  colleague,  said  that  he  **  had  labored  as  only  men  do  in  this  country  when 
they  receive  no  pay."  The  observation  was  Just,  for  much  is  done  by  citizens 
who  "  work  like  niggers/*  as  the  expression  was  in  old  slavery  days,  without 
the  "keep  "  the  negro  enjoyed  in  unlimited  food.  The  Commons  are  now 
certainlyaskingfor'*  commons/*  that  is  their  keep,  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quest according  to  American  ideas.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  not  so  many  men  in  many  of  the  United  States  who  can  afford,  as  "men 
of  leisure,*'  to  give  time  to  public  affairs,  as  there  are  in  England.  In  the 
island  kingdom  there  are  thousands  who  have  little  occupation  but  the 
life  of  club  and  society.    It  is  not  a  reproach  in  England  to  say  of  a  man 
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that  he  has  no  profession,  as  it  certainly  and  most  wholesomely  is  in  America. 
But  the  leisured  folk  in  Britain  have  given  much  of  their  time  to  the  public 
Nor  is  it  a  case  where  Demos  can  say,  "Thank  you  for  nothing.**  The  practice 
has  spared  Demos  much  money,  and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing impartiality  and  independence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Although  in 
the  days  of  Lord  North  and  King  Greorge  town  constituencies  and  rural 
▼otes  were  largely  bought,  yet  the  members  of  Parliament  were  themselves 
free  in  general  from  any  suspicion  of  being  bribed,  and  the  habit  of  gra- 
tuitous public  service  has  rendered  the  constituencies  and  the  House  far 
purer  in  England  and  Scotland  than  in  most  countries.  No  one  dreams  of 
being  able  to  **  get  at"  a  chairman  of  committees,  nor  can  a  millionaire  ia- 
fluence  votes  in  the  House  by  the  use  of  money.  Can  this  be  said  elsewhere? 
The  well  to  be  pure  must  have  pure  sources,  and  the  sources  in  Britain  are 
pure.  The  action  of  rural  persons  undertaking  to  be  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  members  of  cojmty  councils,  without  pay,  throws  upon  them  a  vast 
amount  of  travelling  and  hard  work  for  which  they  receive— estimation  and 
respect?  Hardly.  They  sacrifice  their  comfort  and  often  also  their  health 
in  undertaking  duties  which  are  well  performed  by  them  without  fee  or 
reward.  You  may  say  that  *'  position  '*  and  power,  or  the  love  of  these,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  action.  All  human  action  is  alloyed,  but  if  you  get 
gold  of  18  carats  are  you  not  satisfied,  and  do  you  not  prefer  it  to  some 
metal  that  gets  easily  dirty  as  the  coin  which  is  composed  of  it  passes  from 
hand  to  hand?  If  you  can  tempt  men  by  the  bribery  of  honor,  it  is  better  to 
do  so,  than  to  attract  them  only  by  the  bait  of  an  often  insufficient  pay. 

But  the  culminating  instance  showing  to  what  an  extent  the  reliance 
on  voluntary  service  is  placed  lies  iu  the  case  of  the  highnBherilT.  The  high- 
sheriff  of  an  English  county  was  a  very  useful,  and  still  is  a  very  ornamen- 
tal, officer.  Let  us  see  how  different  in  diffeient  parts  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
world  the  duties  performed  by  a  sheriff  are.  In  the  West  he  may  be  obliged 
to  summon  his  posse^  and,  at  the  head  of  the  improvised  forces  of  order,  pur- 
sue armed  men  and  conduct,  if  not  a  battle  royal,  a  i)attle  republican  on 
behalf  of  Justice.  But  in  the  old  land  the  8heriff*s  utmost  duty  in  case  of 
the  non-arrival  of  the  proper  officer  would  be  to  see  that  a  condemned  man 
was  decently  hung.  The  American  has  fair  pay  and  little  rank.  The  Eng- 
lishman has  no  pay  and  great  rank.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he  has  pre- 
cedence over  every  one.  But  note  the  advantage  to  the  public  derived  from 
the  habit  of  rendering  free  service.  The  public  require  the  high-sheriff  to  pay 
for  all  the  dignity  of  representation  of  justice.  He  must  **  run  the  show  ** 
for  them.  He  has  to  engage  gorgeously  apparelled  footmen,  a  grandly  deco- 
rated coachman,  and,  more  expensive  still,  fine  horses  and  a  first-rate  car- 
riage, besides,  in  many  cases,  halberdiers  and  other  servants,  to  make  the 
people  admire  the  Judges  whose  servant  he  is  1  Yes,  he  is  the  mere  lacquey 
of  the  Judges  whom  he  must  attend  on  circuit,  who  are  hardly  supposed  to 
speak  to  their  gorgeous  slave !  He  is  named  for  all  this  service,  and,  when 
named,  must  perform  it.  If  he  declines,  or  runs  away,  or  sends  word  that 
he  is  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  **  malingers "  in  any  way,  he  is 
forthwith  fined  £500.  The  office  only  lasts  one  year,  so  that  this 
heavy  impost  Is  levied  on  many  in  each  county.  Yet  there  is  little  grum- 
b.^ing  and  very  little  shirking.  It  is  considered  an  honor—an  honor  to  serve 
the  public,  and  pay  for  the  public,  instead  of  being  paid  by  them.  But  the 
further  consideration  of  the  glory  and  martyrdom  of  high-sheriff^  is  too 
touching  and  overwhelming  to  the  feelings  to  be  longer  dwelt  upon ;  suffice 
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it  to  ask  the  question:  Is  not  a  British  high -sheriff  raw  material  worth 
introducioK  into  the  United  States  dutj  free?  He  Y^oold  add  color  to  the 
national  life,  and  would  cost  nothing. 

LOBNIB. 

TOO    MANY    CHILDREN. 

Many  of  the  agencies  for  lessening  pauperism  are  afraid  of  tracing  back 
its  growth  to  the  frequency  of  births  under  wretched  conditions.  One  be- 
gins to  question  whether  after  all  sweet  charity  or  dignified  philanthropy 
has  not  acted  with  an  unwise  reticence ;  whether,  instead  of  courses  in 
literature  and  theology,  college  settlements  and  missionaries  should  not 
have  taught  the  unemployed  the  relation  between  births  and  pauperism. 
Yet  both  social  and  national  life  to-day  recognise  the  direct  rela- 
tion of  morality  and  one  of  its  phases,  personal  purity,  to  political  economy, 
a  relationship  which  is  more  and  more  comprehended  owing  to  the  increasing 
development  of  ethics,  sociology>  and  science.  Among  the  problems  which 
defy  practical  handling  this  is  the  most  complicated.  Yet  it  is  the  bottom 
reason  why  there  is  a  child- problem  to  solve,  why  child-labor  complements 
adult  labor,  and  why  churches  offer  so  little  consolation  to  the  unchurched, 
for  the  churches  assume  that  the  pauperism  in  marriage  is  Justifiable,  while 
that  of  illegitimacy  is  criminal.  The  pauperism  which  arises  from  marriage 
is  the  result  of  the  worst  elements  of  character  legalized.  In  America, 
where  the  boundaries  of  wedlock  are  practically  boundless,  it  is  not  desir- 
able, even  were  it  possible,  that  the  state  should  regulate  marriage  much 
further  than  it  now  does ;  therefore  must  the  sociologist  turn  for  aid  to 
society  in  his  struggle  with  pauperism. 

Society  should  insist  upon  the  right  spiritual  and  physical  conditions 
for  birth.  It  should  be  considered  more  than  a  '*  pity'*  when  another  child 
is  bom  into  a  home  too  poor  to  receive  it.  The  underlying  selfishness  of 
such  an  event  should  be  recognized,  for  ic  brings  motherhood  under  wrong 
conditions  of  health  and  money.  Instead  of  each  birth  being  the  result  of 
ingi^UUCe  consideration  and  hallowed  love,  children  too  often  are  born  as  ani- 
mals are  bom.  To  be  sure  the  child  has  a  father  whom  he  can  call  by  name. 
Better  that  there  had  never  been  a  child. 

No  one  hesitates  to  declare  that  it  is  want  of  self-respect  and  morality 
which  brings  wrong  results  outside  of  marriage,  but  it  is  also  the  want  of 
them  which  begets  evil  inside  the  marriage  relation.  Though  there  is 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  find  the  equilibrium  between  self-respect  and 
self-sacrifice,  yet  on  success  in  finding  it  depends  individual  and  national 
preservation.  The  fact  of  being  wife  and  mother  or  husband  and  father 
should  imply  dignity  and  Joyousness,  no  matter  how  humble  the  home. 
Because  it  is  difficult  for  society  to  make  the  unskilled  adult  equal  to  the 
skilled  adult  in  morality,  society  is  trying  to-day,  first  by  organization  and 
co-operation,  and  secondly  by  teachiag.  to  produce  the  true  value  of  purity 
in  its  relation  to  the  government  and  the  individual,  that  neither  the  family 
nor  the  state  should  be  overrun  by  children  whose  parents  are  not  com- 
petent to  care  for  them  ? 

In  regard  to  teaching,  the  difficulties  are  great.  As  soon  as  one  advances 
beyond  the  simplest  subjects  of  hygiene,  one  is  met  with  the  difference  of 
opinion  among  physicians.  When  each  one  has  his  favorite  way  of  making 
a  mustard  plaster,  no  wonder  that  each  has  his  own  notions  about  everything 
else.  One  doctor  recommends  frequent  births,  another  advises  against  them. 
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If  physiolosrlcal  facts  are  taught  to  a  large  class,  there  are  sure  to  be  some  in  it 
whose  impressionable  patures  are  ezcited.by  too  much  plain  speaking,  while 
there  are  others  who  need  the  most  open  teaching  in  order  to  gain  any  bene- 
fit. Talks  to  a  few  persons  ganerally  are  wiser  than  popular  lectures.  Espe- 
cially are  talks  needed  by  mothers  and  the  unmothered  girls  who  come 
from  everywhere  to  the  city. 

The  second  method  of  encouraging  purity  is  by  organization,  such  as 
reformatory  homes  like  Magdalen  and  other  disagreeably  labelled  houses; 
indirectly  preventive  organizations  for  working  girls,  like  Christian  As- 
sociations, Friendly  Societies,  clubs,  etc;  and  the  direct  and  educating-by- 
teaching  work  of  the  White  Cross  and  Moral  Education  Associations  and 
the  social  purity  work  of  the  Temperance  Unions.  Hi^pily  those  whose 
clear  insight  takes  purity  as  nature's  open  law  need  no  discourse  save  that 
of  reverence,  for  to  them  purity  is  the  mystic  revelation  of  peace  and  love. 

It  is  not  women  alone  who  require  the  shelter  of  organizations  and  in-  ' 
struction,  but  boys  and  young  men.  There  is  no  double  standard  of  moral- 
ity, though  the  methods  of  advocating  it  depend  upon  the  sex  which  is  to  be 
instructed.  Men  are  more  concerned  with  the  practical  bases  of  morality 
than  with  its  sentiment,  and  with  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  domestic  life 
than  with  its  physical  and  mental  suffering.  We  all  may  need  pliarma- 
oopoeia  for  moral  ills,  yet  the  very  intanglbleness  of  purity  makes  us  slow 
to  formulate  rules  for  its  growth.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  wise  in  spirit 
and  knowledge,  much  can  be  done  to  create  a  higher  standard  of  marriage 
and  to  proportion  the  number  of  births  according  to  the  health  and  income 
of  parents.  If  the  home  exists  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  it 
exists  secondarily  for  the  sake  of  the  state.  Therefore,  any  home  into  which 
are  continually  born  the  inefficient  chilrjren  of  inefficient  parents,  not  only  is 
a  discomfort  in  itself,  but  it  also  furnishes  members  for  the  armies  of  the 
unemployed,  which  are  tinkering  and  hindering  legislation  and  demanding 
by  the  brute  force  of  numbers  that  the  state  shall  support  them. 

Katb  Gannett  Wells. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  CARNOT. 

"  All  that  I  possess  of  strength  and  devotedness  belongs  to  my  country." 
Those  words  are  from  a  message  of  the  late  Marie  Francois  Sad  I  Camot, 
communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  nine  days  after  his  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  blameless  victim  of  the  latest  political  assassination  came  very  near 
being  an  ideal  executive  head  of  a  groat  nation.  He  had  many  essential 
qualities  which  especially  fitted  him  for  the  time  and  place.  To  his  lot  equally 
with  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  fell  the  labor  of  moulding  into  form, 
out  of  fractious  political  factions,  a  homogeneous  national  spirit  which  would 
consider  the  interests  of  country  superior  to  those  of  party.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  undertaking  he  encountered,  from  the  first,  the  opposition 
of  embittered  factions  incited  by  petty  jealousies,  and  of  ten  sustained  by  im- 
pure personal  motives  of  the  most  sinister  and  unpatriotic  nature.  Measures 
of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  were  often  defeated  to  gratify  the 
petty  spite  of  a  disaffected  cabal.  These  frequent  defeats  of  government 
propositions  compelled  the  President  to  witness  a  procession  of  coming  and 
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going  caUnets,  which  disappeared  from  Tiew  likeeoenee  upon  the  canTas  of 
a  moving  panorama. 

He  was  often  oensored  for  not  being  more  of  a  leader,  and  for  not  at- 
tempting  to  control  the  eTer-recorring  factional  Tagariee  which  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea.  Bat  In  spite  of  advice,  opposition, 
and  adverse  criticism  from  manj  quarters,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
career  the  strictly  oonstltational  head  of  the  government.  Bepablican  to 
the  core,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  ever  acknowledged  the  will  of 
the  people  as  supreme,  and,  when  expressed  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, unhesitatinglj  yielded  his  oi&cial  obedience  to  their  commands. 
In  rendering  this  Implicit  obedience  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
supreme  national  authority  over  him  expressing  the  will  of  the  people,  he 
carried  out  his  preconceived  Ideas  of  official  duty,  and  escaped  accusations 
of  any  attempt  at  usurpaUon  of  powers  which.  If  opportunities  had  pre- 
sented themselves,  the  enemies  of  his  administration  would  have 
made.  In  his  quiet  way  he  succeeded  In  exercising  an  amount  of 
influence  in  the  interest  of  good  government  that  has  never  been 
appreciated,  and,  probably,  will  never  be  known.  When  necessary  he 
never  hesitated  to  efface  self,  but  when  he  had  a  clearly  defined  con- 
stitutional right  as  the  executive,  he  acted  promptly,  and,  usually,  with 
sound  sagacity.  It  may  be  said  of  President  Camot  that  he  was  in  no  re- 
spect great,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  he  was  strong  in 
many  directions,  abounding  in  good  faith,  and  true  in  all  things.  He  was 
never  found  wanting,  and  never  wanted  without  being  found.  He  pos- 
sessed a  lofty  and  perfectly  patriotic  sense  of  his  great  responsibilities,  and 
was  untiring  in  his  complete  devotion  to  public  duties. 

He  was  never  accused  of  being  a  politician  of  the  professional  stamp. 
Having  by  his  election  to  the  Presidency  reached  the  sunmiit  of  his 
ambition,  he  banished  all  thoushts  of  continuing  In  office  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  presidential  term.  His  only  ambition  was  to  administer  the 
duties  of  his  great  trust  purely,  and  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

The  Palace  of  the  Blys^,  while  it  was  the  official  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  nation,  was,  also,  first  and  above  all,  the  pleasant  family  home.  Its 
domesticity  was  everywhere  apparent,  its  moral  atmosphere  was  perfect, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  and  accomplished  wife  of  the  President, 
it  became  the  living  centre  of  a  great  charitable  movement  of  far-reaching 
influence.  Those  who  experienced  the  later  hospitality  of  the  Elys^  could 
not  help  being  impressed  with  the  unaffected  cordial  simplicity  and  perfect 
breeding  with  which  they  were  received  and  entertained.  Possibly,  never 
before  were  official  functions  incident  to  a  great  office  so  beautifully  toned  to 
the  pitch  of  a  homely  welcome.  The  whole  eTUawnnge  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  man  and  woman.  Both  were  free  from  any  appearance  of  pride 
arrogance,  or  ostentation.  The  atmosphere  around  them  was  as  sweet  and 
pure  as  though  born  of  spring  flowers. 

lo  the  assassination  of  President  Camot  we  behold  a  new  kind  of  nuurtyr- 
dom.  The  fiends  of  misrule  are  abroad  with  murder  for  their  watchword,  and 
it  will  not  be  their  fault  if  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  wit- 
ness a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  St.  Bartholemew*s 
Day,  and  those  of  the  eighteenth  century's  Beign  of  Terror. 

Bush  C.  Hawkins, 
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THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGUND. 

SOME  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  THE  PRESENT  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE,   THE  RIGHT  HON.    LORD 
RUSSELL    OF    KILLOWEN. 


In  these  lines  I  propose  to  speak  of  Lord  Coleridge  as  I  knew 
him  at  the  Bar,  on  the  Bench,  and  in  Society.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  his  early  life  nor  of  his  career  at  Eton  and 
at  Balliol,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wide  scholarship 
which  in  these  dull,  prosaic,  practical  days  is  gradually  becoming 
rarer  in  those  who  achieye  great  positions  either  on  the  Bench  or 
in  political  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1847,  and  began  his  career  with 
many  favorable  attending  circumstances.  His  father,  still  on 
the  Bench,  was  a  respected  if  not  a  great  Judge,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge brought  with  him  to  the  Temple  the  reputation  of  ripe 
scholarship,  and,  from  the  Union  at  Oxford,  the  promise  of  re- 
markable gifts  of  speech.  To  these  he  added  a  distinguished 
presence  and  a  voice  the  beauty  of  which  I  have  not  often  known 
surpassed.  Indeed,  if  I  except  the  voices  of  perhaps  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockbum,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  late  Father  Burke  of  the  Dominican  Order,  I  shall  have  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
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superiors  in  this  respect.  At  the  Bar^  his  rise  was  rapid ;  but, 
until  the  later  years  of  his  professional  life,  and,  indeed,  until 
after  he  had  served  as  a  Law  Officer,  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
his  income  did  not  approach  that  of  many  men  in  general  practice 
at  the  Bar  in  recent  times. 

His  Circuit  (the  Western)  did  not  introduce  him  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  heavy  commercial  work  which  abounded 
in  those  days  at  the  Guildhall  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit ;  but 
after  he  had  obtained  his  silk  gown  in  1861,  there  were  few  of 
those  cases  known  nowadays  as  ^^  causes  cUXbres'*  in  which  his 
services  were  not  eagerly  sought  after.  It  was  my  own  good  for- 
tune to  have  been  concerned  (playing  very  minor  parts)  soon  after 
I  was  called  to  the  Bar,  in  three  causes  which  brought  him  great 
renown.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Windham  Lunacy  Case,  in 
which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr.  John  Karslake  appeared  for 
Windham;  Mr.  Coleridge  for  the  lady  whom  Windham  had  mar- 
ried; and  Mr.  Montagu  Chambers  and  Mr.  Field,  now  Lord  Field, 
for  General  Windham,  the  petitioner.  I  held  a  watching  brief 
for  Lady  Gaibilie,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Windham.  If  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns's  speech  was  the  greatest  and  Mr.  Montagu  Chambers's  the 
most  vigorous,  Mr.  Coleridge's  was  certainly  the  most  graceful 
and  eloquent  delivered  on  that  occasion.  His  peroration  ran 
thus  : 

**It  i%  neither  my  daty  nor  my  incUnation  to  say  a  single  word  in  favor 
of  profli^aey  or  of  vice.  *  Stolen  waters  are  sweet  and  bread  eaten  in  secret 
is  pleasant.  Bat  be  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there,  and  that  her 
snests  are  in  the  depths  of  helL'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  those  sublime  and  tremendous  words,  but  nothing 
ean  bs  more  absurd,  and  even  cruel,  than  to  take  a  sanctimonious  view  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windham's  life,  to  confound  sin  and  vice  with  insanity,  and 
to  accept  immorality  and  irreiigion  as  proofs  of  legal  incapacity.  If 
religion  is  to  be  invoked  by  the  other  side,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  would  far  rather  be  the  Magdalene  who  washed  her  Divine  Master's 
feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head  than  the  self- 
complacent  Pharisee  who  condemned  the  woman  because  she  was  a  sinner, 
and  who  tried  to  plume  himself  before  Almighty  God  upon  the  outer  regu- 
larity of  his  deoorous  life.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  I  would  ask 
your  verdict  for  Mr.  Windham  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  with  absolute 
certainty  of  success ;  and  even  in  this  case,  in  spile  of  the  mountain  of  pre- 
judice which  has  been  excited,  I  appeal  to  you«  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
energy  which  I  can  command,  and  in  the  name  of  law,  honor,  and  Justice, 
to  acquit  Mr.  Windham  and  his  wife  of  the  filthy  and  infamous  charges 
which  have  been  so  cruelly,  so  ruthlessly,  and  so  basely  pressed  against 
them.** 
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In  Fitzgerald  against  Norihcote,  an  action  brought  by  a  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Fitzgerald  against  the  Beyerend  Dr.  Northcote, 
President  of  Oscott  College,  for  expulsion  from  the  school,  Mr. 
Ooleridge  represented  the  plaintiff!,  while  his  great  rival  at  the  Bar, 
Mr.  Karslake,  represented  the  defendant.  Mr.  Coleridge  de- 
livered in  that  trial  most  masterly  speeches  both  in  opening  and 
in  reply,  eventually  winning  the  verdict  for  his  client.  As  some 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  that  case  are  still  living,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  the  ex- 
pulsion involved  no  moral  imputation  upon  the  pupil  expelled  ; 
at  the  most,  he  was  accused  of  breaches  of  discipline,  and  of  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  secret  society  amongst 
the  students,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  col- 
lege was  likely  to  prove  subversive  of  discipline. 

The  action  of  Saurin  against  Starr  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  an  action 
brought  by  an  Irish  lady  who  had  joined  the  branch  established 
at  Hull  of  the  religious  order  known  as  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  Superior  had,  in  fact,  complained  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities and  compelled  the  lady  to  leave  the  convent;  and, 
thereupon,  she  brought  an  action  in  respect  of  the  expulsion  and 
for  libel.  The  case  excited  great  interest  at  the  time — great 
interest  naturally  among  the  Catholic  community,  and  still  more 
amongst  the  non-Catholic  community.  It  is  not,  I  think,  un- 
charitable to  say,  as  to  the  latter,  that  it  was  anticipated,  if  not 
hoped,  that  the  inquiry  might  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  in- 
cidents of  conventual  life.  In  this  respect,  the  disappointment 
was  great.  The  incidents  of  the  case  were  devoid  of  sensation, 
and,  in  any  other  connection,  would  have  been  devoid  of  interest. 
No  grave  moral  imputation  was  made  against  the  plaintiff,  and 
no  serious  misconduct  was,  on  her  part,  alleged  against  the  com- 
munity of  which  she  had  been  a  member.  Her  case  was  that, 
without  cause,  she  had  been  expelled,  and  that,  without  justifica- 
tion, her  conduct  had  been  represented  as  incompatible  with 
conventual  life.  The  case  for  the  convent  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  sentence :  That  Miss  Saurin  had  no  vocation,  that  she  was 
incapable  of  submitting  to  the  strict  discipline  found  necessary 
in  religious  communities,  that  she  broke  bounds,  spoke  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  silent,  and  did  not  observe  the  small  rules 
of  conventual  life  ordained  by  those  in  authority.    The  charac- 
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ter  of  the  evidence  may  be  iUnstrated  by  an  amusing  incident 
which  occarred  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  lady  who  held  the  office  of  Mis- 
tress of  Novices.  Mrs.  Kennedy  mentioned  among  other  pecca- 
dilloes that  on  one  occasion  she  had  found  Miss  Saurin  in  the 
pantry  eating  strawberries  when  she  ought  to  have  been  attend- 
ing to  a  class  of  poor  children,  or  some  such  duty.  The  cross- 
examination  proceeded  thus : 

Mr.  Coleridge :  **  Eating  strawberries,  zeally  I" 

Mrs.  Kennedy :  **  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  eating  strawberries.** 

Mr.  Coleridge :  *'  How  shocking ! " 

Mrs.  Kennedy :  '*  It  was  forbidden,  sir." 

Mr.  Coleridge :  *'  And  did  you,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  reaUy  consider  there  was 
any  harm  in  thatr 

Mrs.  Kennedy :  '*  No,  sir,  not  in  itself,  any  more  than  there  was  any 
harm  in  eating  an  apple ;  bat  yoa  know,  sir,  the  mischief  tiiat  came  from 
that." 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Ooleridge  was  severe  upon  the 
ladies  of  the  community  for  the  serious  view  they  took  of  the 
most  trivial  things,  and,  while  admitting  the  good  work  that  they 
accomplished,  attacked  them  with  bitterness  in  relation  to  their 
conduct  towards  the  plaintiff.  It  was  an  impressive  and  power- 
i  f  ul  speech.      One  flash  in  it  can  recall.      "  Gentlemen,'*  he  said, 

{  '^I  cannot  help  thinking  that  people  who  devote  themselves  to 

I  i  that  life  imitate  too  exclusively  one  part  of  the  life  of  our  Divine 

I I  Lord,  and  forget  the  other, — they  remember  and  imitate  the  forty 
!  r  days  in  the  Wilderness  and  the  lonely  hours  in  the  garden  and  on 
:  I  the  mountain,  and  they  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  marriage  of  Gana 
!  and  the  Feast  of  Bethany. '*    He  obtained  a  verdict  for  his  client, 

but  questions  of  law  of  a  serious  kind  were  ultimately  raised.    A 

I :  rule  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  was  obtained,  and  the  litigation 

, '  was  then  dropped. 

\  •  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  connection  with  this  case  a 

distinguished  contemporary,  at  the  Bar,  of  Mr.  Goleridge,  who  led 

I  against  him  in  this  litigation  ;  I  mean  Mr.  George  Hellish,  after- 

wards Lord  Justice  Mellish.  No  two  men  could  be  more  dis- 
similar. Mr.  Mellish  was  of  small  stature  and  weak  phjrsique. 
He  was  an  almost  constant  sufferer  from  gout.  He  was  a  great 
lawyer,  and  without  any  exception  the  most  lucid  arguer  in  banc 
I  have  ever  heard.  A  case  like  the  Oonvent  Case  was  quite  out 
of  his  ordinary  line ;  but  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  the  great- 
est zeal,  and,  although  suffering  acutely  from  an  attack  of  gout 
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and  requiring  each  morning  and  evening  to  be  treated  by  his 
doctor  to  enable  him  to  be  present  in  courts  he  stayed  manfully  at 
his  post^  and  delivered  for  the  community  one  of  the  finest  nisi 
vrius  speeches  I  ever  listened  to. 

Sir  Alexander  Gockbnm  tried  the  case^  and  it  afforded  a 
strong  illustration  of  a  peculiarity  in  that  remarkable  man  which 
those  who  practised  before  him  will  recognize.  He  began  by 
being  breast  high  with  the  plaintiff,  and  so  continued  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  trial;  but,  as  the  case  progressed,  and  espe- 
cially after  Mr.  Mellish's  opening  speech,  he  speedily  turned 
round,  and  did  all  he  could  to  secure  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  case  was  of  a  kind  not  unnaturally  to 
excite  prejudice  against  them,  and  the  minds  of  the  jury  could 
not  be  turned  back  from  the  direction  which  the  earlier  action  of 
the  Chief  Justice  had  given  them. 

Mr.  Earslake,  afterwards  Sir  John  Karslake,  was  Mr.  Gole- 
ridge^s  great  rival  at  the  bar ;  they  were  great  friends  as  well  as 
great  rivals.  Both  were  men  of  fine  presence,  Mr.  Karslake, 
however,  being  the  taller.  He  was  once  described  in  a  Western 
Circuit  paper  as  ''  rising  at  great  length  ^^  to  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  a  story  is  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Campbell  (for  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  vouch) 
in  connection  with  him  and  Mr.  Sam  Joyce,  who  was  as  remark- 
ably short  as  Mr.  Earslake  was  remarkably  long.  It  was  motion 
day  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  on  Mr.  Joyce's  rising  to  address 
the  Court,  with  his  head  just  appearing  above  the  bench  in  front 
of  the  bar.  Lord  Campbell  said  : 

''  Mr.  Joyce,  when  counsel  address  the  Court  it  is  usual  for 
counsel  to  stand  up.'' 

*'  My  Lord,"  protested  Mr.  Joyce,  *'  I  am  standing  up." 

A  little  later  Mr.  Earslake  rose  from  a  bench  at  the  back  of 
the  court,  which  sloping  upwards  gave  him  even  greater  apparent 
altitude  than  he  possessed.  Thereupon  Lord  Campbell  is  said  to 
have  remarked : 

**  Mr.  Earslake,  although  it  is  usual  for  counsel  to  stand  up 
when  they  address  the  Court,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
stand  on  the  benches." 

Although  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Earslake  were  both  distin- 
guished advocates,  they  were  advocates  of  very  different  types. 
The  latter  was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  possessed  of  great 
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mastery  oyer  details^  and  had  a  Btrennons  power  of  pernstenoe 
which  was  very  effective.  Mr.  Coleridge  possessed  the  gift  of 
lucid  exposition^  and  had  higher  qualities  as  an  advocate  than 
Mr.  Karslake.  He  commanded  a  more  beantif  al  diction,  a  finer 
voice,  and  he  was  endowed  with  a  power  of  imagination  and  of 
pathos  in  which  his  rival  was  deficient.  It  nsed  to  be  said  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  that  he  was  worst  in  a  losing  and  best  in  a  winning  case 
when  a  blaze  of  fireworks  was  wanted.  I  think  this  does  not  do 
him  JQstice.  I  have  known  him  fight  difficult  cases  strenuously, 
and  winning  cases  modestly.  He  was,  taken  all  in  all,  a  remark- 
able advocate. 

No  doubt  the  case  with  which  his  name  will  be  principally 
linked  is  the  Tichbome  case.  His  cross-examination  of  the 
claimant  was  at  the  time  the  subject  of  widely  divergent  opiniouB 
at  the  Bar.  For  my  own  part,  I  thought  it,  and  still  think  it, 
the  best  thing  he  ever  did.  It  was  not  a  cross-examination  calcu- 
lated, nor  shoald  I  think  even  intended^  for  immediate  effect.  It 
was  not  like  the  brilliant  cross-examination  of  the  witness  Baigent 
by  Mr.  Hawkins  (now  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins),  in  which  the  ob- 
server could  follow  the  point  and  object  question  by  question  ; 
but  it  was  one  the  full  force  and  effect  of  which  could  only  be 
appreciated  when  the  facts,  as  they  ultimately  appeared  in  the  de- 
fendant's case,  were  finally  disclosed.  When,  indeed,  the  subse- 
quent prosecation  for  perjury  took  place,  it  was  then  seen  how 
thoroagh  and  searching  that  cross-examination  had  been ;  how  in 
effect,  if  I  may  use  a  fox-hunting  metaphor,  all  the  earths  had 
been  effectually  stopped.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  opinion  of 
that  cross-examination  has  recently  been  corroborated  by  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  as  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Lord  Esher.  I 
must  not  be  understood  in  what  I  have  said  to  depreciate  his  great 
speech  in  the  Tichbome  Case.  A  more  masterly  exposition  of 
complicated  facts  combined  with  a  searching  criticism  of  the 
claimant's  evidence  has  rarely  if  ever  been  delivered.  In  these 
great  efforts,  he  was  powerfully  assisted  (as  Sir  John  Coleridge 
was  always  ready  to  acknowledge)  by  his  able  juniors,  Mr.  Mathew 
(now  Mr.  Justice  Mathew)  and  the  late  Lord  Bowen  (then  Mr. 
Bowen),  whose  recent  death  Bench  and  Bar  alike  still  deplore. 

My  reference  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  parliamentary  career  will  be 
brief.  In  1866  he  was  returned  for  the  City  of  Exeter,  and  in 
1868  Mr.  Qladstone  appointed  him  Solicitor-General,  while  in 
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1871  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General.  He  went  into 
Parliament  with  great  prestige  ;  but,  although  he  won  for  himself 
a  respected  position  there  and  emerged  with  credit  from  the 
severe  ordeal  of  that  critical  assembly,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  said 
that  his  success  or  his  reputation  there  equalled  his  success  or  his 
reputation  at  the  Bar.  Nor  is  this  remarkable.  He  had  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  comparatively  late  in  life,  when  he  was 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  men  who  have  achieved  great  reputations  m  the  House 
of  Commons  are  men  who  have  entered  it  young.  Moreover,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  lawyer  in  great  practice  to  give  that  time  and 
close  attention  and  study  to  political  questions  without  which 
unqualified  success  cannot  be  attained,  even  by  the  possessor  of 
considerable  natural  gifts.  Coke  said,  ''Lady  Common  Law 
brooketh  no  bed-fellow'';  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  to  Lady 
Politics  almost  exclusive  court  must  be  paid.  Sir  John  Coleridge 
was  always  better  as  the  maker  of  a  set  speech  than  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary debater.  His  best  House  of  Commons  performance  was, 
I  think,  his  adm'^rable  speech  in  1866,  when  he  moved  the  Uni- 
versity Test  Abolition  Bill.  I  recollect,  later,  beingin  the  House 
of  Commons  when  an  amusing  scene  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
a  speech  by  Sir  John  Coleridge  when  in  office.  He  was  advocat- 
ing what  are  now  known  as  Women's  Rights,  and  he  had  made  a 
graceful  and  impressive  speech,  when,  following  him  in  debate, 
there  rose  from  the  same  Oovernment  bench  (it  was  not  a  Oovem- 
ment  question)  from  which  Sir  John  Coleridge  had  spoken  the 
burly,  mirth-provoking  figure  of  Mr.  Dowse,  then  one  of  the 
Law  Officers  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Dowse  set  himself  to  demolish  the 
argument  of  his  learned  colleague,  and  very  humorously  he  made 
the  attempt.  The  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Dowse's  reply  may  be 
judged  from  a  sentence  :  ^'  My  honorable  and  learned  colleague," 
said  he,  ''seems  to  think  that,  because  some  judges  are  old 
women,  all  old  women  are  qualified  to  be  judges."  On  the 
whole.  Sir  John  Coleridge  did  not  get  on  that  occasion  the 
best  of  the  rally. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  of  Sir  John  Coleridge 
as  "  silver-tongued  mediocrity."  This  does  not  do  him  justice. 
That  he  was  "  silver-tongued  "  is  true  ;  but  that  he  was  mediocre 
is  a  judgment  which  neither  his  contemporaries  nor  posterity 
will  indorse.    He  certainly  could  not  have  made  the  great  Don 
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PckHfico  speech  of  Sir  Alexander  Oockburn  :  but  then,  who 
could  ? 

In  1873  Sir  John  Coleridge  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Bovill,  and  he  was  then 
created  a  peer ;  and  iji  I88O9  on  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bum^  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  noteworthy  that^ 
whereas  each  of  his  predecessors  had  been  described  in  his  patent 
of  office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's^  or  Queen's^  Bench^  he  for 
the  first  time  was  described  as  '^Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England/' 

His  judicial  career  is  too  recent  and  too  well  known  to  justify 
me  in  dwelling  upon  it  at  any  length.  He  is  undoubtedly  en- 
titled to  be  described  as  a  strong  judge ;  and  when  the  case  was 
sufficiently  important  to  prompt  him  to  take  pains,  his  judg- 
ments showed  a  broad^  masterful  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the 
law  he  elucidated.  I  do  not  think  he  possessed  the  great  syn- 
thetical and  analytical  powers  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  at  his 
best^  nor  the  vigorous  common-sense  of  Sir  William  Erie,  nor  the 
wide,  legal  erudition  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  WiUes,  nor  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  commercial  law  of 
the  late  Lord  Bramwell,  nor  the  hard-headed  logic  of  Lord  Black- 
bum  (I  do  not  refer  to  eminent  judges  still  on  the  bench) ; 
nevertheless  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  lacked  any  quality  essen- 
tial in  a  great  judge.  Some  of  his  judgments  may  well  take  rank 
with  the  best  of  his  time,  and  many  of  them  are  marked  by  an 
elegance  of  diction  and  possess  a  literary  merit  not  often  met  with 
in  judicial  records.  His  judgments  in  the  litigation  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  relation  to  the  Fitzalan  Chapel,  in  the  case  (com- 
monly known  as  ''  the  Mignonette  Case'' )  of  the  seamen  Dudley 
and  Stephen  (charged  with  murder  in  having,  under  stress  of 
hunger,  killed  and  eaten  a  boy,  one  of  their  crew),  and  in  the 
remarkable  commercial  case  known  as  th^  ^'  Mogul  Boycotting 
Case,''  may  be  referred  to  as  good  examples.  His  direction  to  the 
jury  on  the  trial  for  blasphemy  of  Ramsey  and  Foote  in  1883  is 
regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  law  upon  that  subject  as  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  eminent  men — a  departure,  be  it  added, 
which  has,  I  think,  received  the  sanction  of  the  profession  gener- 
ally,  and  a  departure  in  consonance  with  the  freer  and  more 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  time.  That  charge,  in  effect,  amounts  to 
this  :  That  it  is  not  a  criminal  act  to  attack  in  decent  and  con- 
sidered argument  even  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  as 
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generally  received.  Lord  Coleridge  had  great  influence  with 
jaries,  and  also  treated  them  with  great  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion. He  made  it  clear  what  his  own  view  of  a  case  was,  while 
careful  to  remind  jurors  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  de- 
termine disputed  questions  of  fact.  Herein  he  acted  upon 
Bacon^s  celebrated  advice  (he  was  a  constant  reader  of  Bacon)  to 
Mr.  Justice  Hutton  :  "You  should  be  a  light  to  jurors  to  open 
their  eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  their  noses.'' 

In  discharge  of  what  may  be  called  the  ceremonial  duties  of 
his  judicial  office,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Lord  Coleridge  has 
ever  had  any  superior.  His  stately  and  dignified  presence,  his 
voice,  his  easy  command  of  scholarly  and  dignified  speech,  all 
contributed  to  invest  what  he  said  with  an  interest  quite  apart 
from  the  substance  of  his  utterances. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Lord  Coleridge  in  his  public  career 
at  the  Bar,  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  Bench.  It  was  in  private 
society  that  he  was  most  charming,  and  in  which  he  had  prob- 
ably the  largest  circle  of  admirers.  As  a  raconteur  he  was  un- 
surpassed. His  mind  was  stored  with  anecdotes,  infinite  in 
number  and  in  variety,  many  of  them  about  distinguished  men, 
and  many  of  them  about  political  events  ;  but  while  he  was  an 
excellent  story-teller  himself,  he  was  also  (and  the  two  qualities 
are  not  commonly  found  together)  a  most  tolerant  listener. 

I  had  the  honor,  in  company  with  the  late  Lord  Hannen,  the 
late  Lord  Bo  wen.  Sir  Horace  Davey,  Mr.  Bryce,  M.  P.,  and  Mr. 
Marten,  Q.  C,  formerly  Member  for  Kilkenny,  of  visiting 
America  with  him  in  1883.  We  were  invited  by  the  Bar  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  most  of  us  were  subsequently  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Villard,  then  the  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bail* 
road  Company,  on  the  first  through  journey  by  that  route  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  slopes.  Lord  Coleridge  did  not  accom- 
pany us  on  this  part  of  our  travels ;  but  in  several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  he  received  marks  of  honor,  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  the 
proverbially  generous  hospitality  of  the  great  American  people. 
This  visit  added  a  large  number  to  his  budget  of  anecdotes  which 
he  used  to  tell  with  much  enjoyment,  although  now  and  then  some 
of  them  told  against  himself.  Desirous  of  information.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge was  inquiring  from  Mr.  Evarts,  the  distinguished  New 
York  barrister,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  how  American  law- 
yers were  remunerated  for  their  work. 
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Lord  Coleridge :  ^'Pray^  Mr.  E?art8,  how  do  olients  pay  thdr 
lawyers  with  you  P  ** 

Mr.  Evarts :  ''Well,  my  Lord,  they  pay  a  letainmg  lee  ;  it 
may  be  $50,  or  it  may  be  $5,000,  or  $50,000.'' 

Lord  Coleridge :  ''Yes  ;  and  what  does  that  coTer  P '' 

Mr.  Evarts :  "  Oh  I  that  is  simply  the  retainer.  The  rest  is 
paid  for  as  the  work  is  done,  and  according  to  the  work  done.'' 

Lord  Coleridge :  "  Yes,  Mr.  Brarts,  and  do  olients  like 
that?" 

Mr.  Evarts  :  "  Not  a  bit,  my  Lord,  not  a  bit.  They  generally 
say,  'I  gaess,  Mr.  Erarts,  I  should  like  to  know  how  deep  down 
I  shall  have  to  go  into  my  breeches  pocket  to  see  this  business 
through.'" 

Lord  Coleridge:  "  Yes,  what  do  you  say  then  P" 

Mr.  Evarts :  "Well,  my  Lord,  I  have  invented  a  formula  which 
I  have  found  answer  very  well.  I  say :  '  Sir,  or  Madame,  as  the 
case  may  be,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  many  yt^fma}  errors 
I  shall  be  called  upon  to  correct  before  I  obtain  for  you  find 
justice.' " 

Lord  Coleridge  used  to  tell  with  glee  an  anecdote  concerning  a 
dinner  given  to  him  in  Chicago  by  a  distinguished  lawyer,  where  a 
collapse  of  the  banquet  was  threatened  owing  to  the  too  vigilant  at- 
tention of  the  sheriff's  ofBcer  who  held  a  writ  otfi.fa,  over  the  host's 
goods  and  chattels.  However,  the  threatened  danger  was  averted. 
On  the  same  occasion,  he  had  stipulated  and  was  assured  that 
there  would  be  no  speeches  ;  but,  to  his  discomfiture,  he  saw  his 
host  retire  into  a  corner  with  his  secretary  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced to  settle  the  final  proofs  of  a  speech  which  he  later  de- 
livered with  much  success  at  the  banquet* 

Lord  Coleridge  was  a  good  deal  bothered  by  that  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  interviewer,  and  on  his  way  to  Chi- 
cago one  of  these  gentlemen,  failing  otherwise  to  draw  him  out, 
began  to  belittle  the  old  country  in  the  matter  of  lakes  and  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  even  men.  Lord  Coleridge  bore  it  all 
patiently ;  finally,  the  interviewer  said :  "  I  am  told,  my  lord,  you 
think  a  great  deal  of  what  you  call  your  great  fire  of  London. 
Well,  I  guess  that  the  conflagration  we  had  in  the  little  village  of 
Chicago  made  your  great  fire  look  very  smalL"  To  which  Lord 
Coleridge  blandly  responded :  "  Sir,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  great  fire  of  London  was  quite  as  great  as  the  people  at 
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that  time  desired/'  He  had  been  fdted,  and  had  speechified 
mnch^  and  been  mnch  speechified  at,  daring  his  American  visit, 
but  it  most  be  admitted  there  was  a  certain  monotony  in  the 
themes  chosen  by  the  orators  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
the  greatness  of  Great  Britain  and  her  children,  and  the  perhaps 
still  greater  greatness  of  America  and  her  children.  In  his  final 
speech  at  Philadelphia,  Lord  Coleridge  referred  to  this,  and,  while 
acknowledging,  with  extreme  coartesy  and  grace,  the  kindness  of 
his  reception,  he  wound  up  by  saying :  "  I  might,  perhaps,  in 
this  connection,  refer  to  an  amusing  speech  of  our  great  lexicog- 
rapher. Dr.  Johnson,  who,  according  to  that  prince  of  biogra- 
phers, Boswell,  addressed  him  thus :  '  Sir,  you  have  only  two  topics 
of  conversation,  yourself  and  me,  and  I  am  heartily  sick  of  both.'  ** 
This  was  said  so  gracefully,  and  with  such  good  humor,  that  no 
one  thought  of  being  offended,  and  certainly  Lord  Coleridge 
therein  thought  of  offending  no  one. 

Few  men  in  his  position  are  without  enemies,  and  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  For  myself,  I  know  him  as  a  kind, 
considerate,  and  generous  friend,  steady  in  his  friendships,  and 
probably  constant  also  in  his  dislikes.  There  are  many  now 
living  who  have  experienced  kindness  at  his  hands  and  who  can 
recall,  as  I  can,  with  gratitude,  words  of  encouragement  spoken 
in  times  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  These  count  for  much  in  the 
early  career  of  a  barrister  struggling  to  emerge  from  the  unknown 
crowd.  No  one,  however,  will  gainsay  that,  by  his  death,  a  great 
figure  has  passed  away.  He  was  intellectually,  as  he  was  physi- 
cally, head  and  shoulders  above  the  average  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  great  office  and  of  its 
importance.  For  above  twenty  years  he  sat  upon  the  judicial 
bench,  and  I  believe  that  during  that  long  period  he  did  honestly 
strive  ^'  to  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people  after  the  laws  and 
usages  of  this  realm,  without  fear  or  favor,  affection  or  ill-will.'' 

BUSBBLL  OF  ElLLOWXK. 
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BT    SENATOR    HEKRT    CABOT    LODGB^    OF    HASSAOHXTSETTS. 


**  And  everybody  pr&ised  the  dake 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win.** 
«  Bat  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  f  ** 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"  Indeed  I  do  not  know,**  said  he : 
"  Bat  'twas  a  famous  yictory." 

Many  Americans  have  asked  Peterkin's  question  since  the 
Democratic  victory  of  November,  1892.  That  it  was  a  victory 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  consequent  upon 
it  can  be  picked  up  as  easily  as  Peterkin  picked  up  the  skull  on 
the  field  of  Blenheim  long  after  the  cheers  which  greeted  the 
winner  had  died  away  into  silence.  We  are  able  now  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  look  back  over  the  last  eighteen  months;  to  survey 
the  desolated  field  on  which  the  victors  have  since  camped,  and  to 
see  just  what  the  Democratic  victory  of  1892  has  brought  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  queer  army  that  won  the  fight.  Its  officers  and  soldiers 
were  recruited  from  many  quarters,  and  it  is  not  without  interest, 
now  that  their  main  object  of  getting  into  power  has  been  ob- 
tained, to  look  them  over.  The  great  mass  of  the  forces  came 
from  the  South,  where  the  outworn  traditions  of  forty  years  «go 
still  hold  sway  and  where  civilization  and  the  business  conditions  of 
the  North  are  only  just  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  The 
next  largest  contingent  was  supplied  from  the  lower  wards  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  North  and  was  typified  by  Tammany  Hall. 
Last  and  least  in  numbers,  but  most  important  of  all  in  their  own 
opinion,  were  those  persons  in  the  North  and  East  who  announced 
in  1884  that  they  represented  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of 
the  country.     The  solid  South  and  Tammany  were  to  supply  the 
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Yotes^  and  the  proprietors  of  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of 
the- country  were  to  guide  this  party  of  reform,  provide  it  with 
principles,  give  it  money  to  spend,  bold  the  ofBces,  and  in  season 
and  out  of  season  sing  psBons  in  praise  of  their  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  It  was  a  curious  combination.  Side  by  side  with 
the  solid  South  were  arrayed  Tammany  Hall  and  the  band 
who  believed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  **  clothed  in 
white  samite  mystic,  wonderful/'  President  Eliot  and  Richard 
Croker,  Edward  Atkinson  and  John  Y.  McEane,  Carl  Schurz 
and  William  F.  Sheehan,  the  Beform  leagues  of  New  York 
and  Ifassachusetts,  Bat  Shea,  of  Troy,  and  the  twenty-seven 
election  oflScers  formerly  of  New  York  city,  but  now  of  Sing 
Sing,  were  enlisted  in  the  same  army  and  were  fighting 
for  a  common  cause.  There  were  wide  differences  among 
them  in  habits  of  life  and  political  methods,  but  they 
were  all  tariff  reformers,  they  were  all  agreed  that 
the  McEinley  bill  was  a  ^*  culminating  atrocity,''  and 
that  the  Republican  party  was  a  very  bad  party  indeed.  How- 
ever widely  they  varied  they  were  all  reformers,  and  however 
their  methods  differed  they  all  sought  to  get  votes  for  the  same 
candidate.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  campaign  that  candidate 
himself  went  up  to  the  very  mountain-top  of  virtue  and  reform, 
and  in  a  speech  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  denounced,  in  that  fresh 
and  pleasing  style  so  beloved  by  his  admirers,  the  wickedness  of 
the  Republicans  in  spending  money  at  elections.  No  one  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  such  an  exhortation  at  such  a  moment. 
There  were  scoffers,  it  is  true,  who  said  at  the  time  that  money 
was  spent  in  elections  by  both  parties,  and  that  the  Republicans 
were  no  worse  than  their  neighbors,  but  this  carping  criticism 
was  scarcely  heard  in  the  general  acclaim  whicli  greeted  an  ex- 
hibition of  virtue  so  great  as  that  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum.  Sub- 
sequent disclosures  have  enabled  us  to  guess  at  the  facts  which  no 
doubt  suggested  to  Mr.  Cleveland  the  necessity  of  throwing  his 
vast  influence  against  this  growing  evil  of  our  politics.  We  have 
learned  lately  that  it  was  just  about  that  time  that  patriotic  mo- 
tives prompted  a  noted  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund,  and  that  the  Sugar  Trust  opened  its 
purse  to  the  Democratic  Committee  of  New  York.  These  were 
circumstances  calculated  to  alarm  a  great  patriot,  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  caused   Mr.  Cleveland's  denunciation  of  the  infamy  of 
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using  money  in  elections.  It  is  trae  that  while  this  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  with  the  Democrats^  the  infamy^  according  to 
Mr.  Cleveland^  was  with  the  Republicans.  This  seems  an  odd 
arrangement,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ways  of  re- 
formers as  lately  exhibited  to  an  interested  people  are  themselyes 
odd. 

With  an  army  thus  constituted  and  with  this  last  cry  for  po- 
litical purity  upon  the  lips  of  their  leader,  the  Democrats  carried 
the  country.  The  Republican  party,  which  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  controlled  the  country,  were  beaten,  every  branch  of  the 
government  passed  into  Democratic  hands,  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Bepublicans  were  to  be  exposed  and  undone,  and  the  **  culminat- 
ing atrocity '^  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor. 

It  was  a  prosperous  country  which  these  victors  were  called  to 
govern.  When  they  came  in,  business  was  active,  labor  was  well 
employed,  and  men  had  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  future; 
when  they  came  in,  there  was  peace  at  home  and  abroad  and 
honorable  relations  with  all  foreign  countries,  great  and  small. 
When  they  came  in,  however,  men  differed  with  each  other  polit- 
ically, the  national  government  was  respected  by  the  people  in  all 
its  branches,  and  there  were  no  scandals  rife  at  Washington. 
But  after  all,  this  was  only  a  general  and  familiar  well-being,  and 
many  evils  and  inequalities  existed,  such  as  have  always  existed 
among  men,  and  from  which  humanity  has  never  been  free.  Such 
a  hum-drum  condition,  with  its  slow  but  steady  progress,  did  not 
content  the  party  of  reform.  Ordinary  and  general  prosperity 
might  be  well  enough  for  the  Eepublican  party,  but  it  seemed  a 
poor  thing  to  the  party  of  reform.  They  were  going  to  give  us 
something  far  better  than  this,  and,  if  we  could  believe  their 
moderate  and  truthful  statements  made  before  election,  their  com- 
ing into  power  would  be  followed  by  something  little  short  of  an 
earthly  millennium. 

So  they  won  their  victory,  but,  somehow  or  other,  the  mil- 
lennium did  not  at  once  appear.  It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  its  full  flower  until  after  the  fourth  of  March,  1893> 
but  its  near  and  certain  coming  ought  to  have  filled  every  one  with 
delightful  anticipation,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the  people  sing 
for  joy.  For  some  reason  this  did  not  come  to  pass.  After  the 
country  had  looked  at  the  results  of  the  election  for  a  few  days, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  chill  instead  of  a  generous  glow,  and 
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business  began  to  hesitate  and  stop  in  its  forward  movement.  At 
last  the  fourth  of  March  arrived,  the  government  changed  hands^ 
and  the  Bepublicans  were  finally  out  of  the  way.  Eighteen 
months  have  passed  since  then,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
reckon  up  that  earthly  millennium  promised  by  the  party  of  re- 
form, and  see  exactly  what  it  has  brought  us. 

Let  us  look  first  at  those  matters  which  are  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  administration  itself.  After  appointing  a 
cabinet  of  uncommon  brilliancy  and  distinction,  Mr.  Cleveland 
turned  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  He  is  above  aU  things  a 
reformer,  and  no  doubt  has  a  profound  contempt  for  the  doc- 
trine that,  however  parties  may  change,  continuity  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  great  nation  is  desirable.  He  therefore  set  to  work  at 
once  to  overthrow  the  Bepublican  policy  in  regard  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  With  the  quick  imagination  for  which  he  is  so 
conspicuous  he  invented  a  new  officer  to  carry  out  this  change. 
He  devised  a  *^  Paramount  Commissioner,'^  and  sent  Mr.  Blount, 
of  Georgia,  in  that  capacity  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  accred- 
ited his  ''Paramount  Commissioner '^  to  the  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  whom  he  styled  his  ''great  and 
good  friend,''  and  then,  in  his  blunt,  straightforward  fashion, 
instructed  his  commissioner  privately  to  do  his  best  to  overthrow 
his  "  great  and  good  friend  "  and  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  that  interesting  sovereign, 
Queen  Liliuokalani.  The  preliminaries  went  well.  Mr.  Blount 
hauled  down  the  American  flag  and  ordered  the  American  forces 
off  the  island.  But  the  Provisional  Government,  with  the  per- 
versity which  sometimes  attaches  to  persons  not  properly  versed 
in  reform,  declined  to  be  either  hauled  down  or  ordered  off.  It 
was  very  annoying,  and  before  stronger  measures  could  be  taken 
Congress  got  together  and  the  Hawaiian  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion has  disappeared.  President  Dole,  the  unregenerate,  is  now 
the  head  of  a  permanent  republic,  and  the  former  queen  has 
become  a  claimant  in  Washington.  The  Hawaiian  policy,  how- 
ever noble  in  conception,  has  failed  in  practice. 

Since  then  the  administration,  casting  about  for  some  other 
field  of  usefulness  in  the  Pacific,  has  lighted  on  Samoa.  There  it 
proposed  that  we  should  withdraw.  Mr.  Bayard  said  in  London 
that  Sir  John  Thurston  was  a  most  excellent  man  and  a  most 
ezoellent  governor,  and  that  we  had  better  give  up  Samoa  to 
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England  and  let  Sir  John  take  charge  of  it.  A  foreign  policy 
which  consists  in  giving  up  things  has  one  merit :  it  is  generally 
saccessf  ul.  It  is  always  easy  to  give  away  something  valnable^ 
especially  to  England^  to  which  this  administration  appears  to  be 
strongly  attached.  Unluckily  the  German  Emperor  was  one  of 
the  parties  to  this  Samoan  agreement^  and  he  remonstrated  and 
the  Senate  remonstrated;  and  so  this  glorious  policy  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  Samoa  has  been  checked.  In  justice  to  the  administration 
it  ought  to  be  said  that  this  check  is  not  due  to  any  shortcoming 
on  its  part. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  upon  which  this  administration 
was  particularly  strongs  so  far  as  the  declarations  of  the  President 
went^  it  was  in  the  field  of  Civil  Service  Beform.  What  a  record 
has  there  been  made!  It  is  altogether  too  serious  to  speak  of 
ironically.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Proctor  for  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  most  admirable^  but  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  a  dreary  one  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  great 
movement  which  is  slowly^  but  surely^  taking  the'  offices  of  the 
government  out  of  politics.  The  Post  Office  Department  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessors ;  it  is  neither  better  nor 
worse^  and  is^  as  it  has  always  been^  the  victim  of  a  bad  system. 
The  looting  of  the  Interior  Department  has  never  been  equalled 
in  our  time,  and  is  only  surpassed  now  by  that  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Not  content  with  seizing  every  place  outside  the 
classified  service  in  these  two  departments^  reductions,  promo- 
tions, and  removals,  as  has  been  shown  by  reports  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  have  been  made  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  and 
with  a  discrimination  not  merely  in  regard  to  politics,  but,  what 
is  far  worse,  in  regard  to  race  and  section — that  is,  against  the 
colored  people  and  against  persons  of  Northern  birth.  The 
spoiler  has  even  reached  out  in  the  Treasury  Department 
and  seized  upon  the  Coast  Survey ;  and  the  head  of  this 
scientific  bureau  has  resigned  because  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  Survey  when  the  officers  in  it  were  given  up 
to  political  patronage.  The  Consular  Service  has  always  been 
the  prey  of  politics  ;  but  never  has  it  been  changed  with  the 
merciless  thoroughness  and  rapidity  exhibited  by  Mr.  Quincy  or 
with  such  absolute  disregard  of  the  needs  of  the  service  and  of 
its  importance  to  the  business  of  the  country.  But  the  worst 
thing  that  has  happened  to  Civil  Service  Reform  is  the  ruling  of 
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the  Attorney-General  that  circulars  demanding  contributions  of 
persons  employed  by  the  government,  if  sent  by  mail,  are  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  against  political  assessments.  This  ruling 
nullifies  that  law  ;  and  if  sustained  throws  the  whole  government 
service  open  once  more  to  the  evil  system  of  political  assessments 
which  it  has  taken  years  to  destroy.  The  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives  has  contributed  its  mite  toward  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Civil  Service  law  by  passing  by  a  party  vote  an  act  to  throw  the 
railway  mail  service  open  once  more  to  the  spoils,  system. 

These  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic  administration, 
however,  important  as  they  are,  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  leg- 
islative efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress.  Disturbed 
by  the  popular  uneasiness  caused  by  their  victory,  the  Democratic 
leaders  and  the  Democratic  press  set  themselves  in  the  winter  of 
1893-94  to  the  work  of  impressing  on  the  public  mind  that  the 
existing  uneasiness  was  due  to  the  danger  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  operation  of  the  Sherman  act.  This  had  the  effect,  intended 
by  its  authors,  of  diverting  attention  from  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  act  in  question.  But  it  also  had  another  and  a  very  bad  re- 
sult. Instead  of  allaying  uneasiness  it  stimulated  it  and  changed 
it  rapidly  to  a  feeling  of  deep  alarm  and  anxiety.  After  the  ad- 
ministration came  in,  instead  of  calling  Congress  together  to  deal 
with  the  silver  question,  which  they  themselves  had  described  as 
so  pressing,  everything  was  allowed  to  drift  and  nothing  was  done 
to  check  the  growing  anxiety.  In  April,  by  way,  we  must  suppose, 
of  soothing  the  alarm  of  the  business  community,  Mr.  Carlisle 
suggested  in  an  interview  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
treasury  notes  in  silver.  Two  days  afterwards  the  President  con- 
tradicted formally  the  statement  of  his  secretary.  The  result  of 
these  varying  opinions  was  not  fortunate.  Instead  of  promoting 
confidence,  they  acted  like  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine,  and  a 
panic  began  in  Wall  Street,  which  spread  so  rapidly  and  disas- 
trously that  the  President  was  finally  forced  to  call  Congress  in 
extra  session  on  the  7th  of  August.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
hearse the  events  of  the  extra  session.  The  strangely  assorted 
army  which  had  won  the  November  victory  now  began  to  march 
indifferent  directions,  and  in  Democratic  hands  the  Senate  became 
apparently  unable  to  act.  After  a  bitter  struggle  a  compromise 
measure  was  formulated,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
administration  and  of  nearly  all  the  Democratic  Senators.     Sena-. 
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tor  Hill,  of  New  York,  however,  stood  out  for  absolute  and  un- 
conditional repeal,  and  when  his  attitude  became  known  the 
President  announced  with  great  promptness  that  he  took  the  same 
view.  The  compromise  fell  to  the  ground,  the  compromisers  felt 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance  at  the  desertion  of  the  administration, 
and  the  silver-purchasing  clauses  were  repealed.  The  repeal  was 
eminently  wise,  but  a  great  opportunity  was  then  lost  in  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation,  as  might  have  been  done,  to  se- 
cure legislation  necessary  to  protect  our  gold  reserves  and  to  for- 
ward some  proper  solution  of  the  great  currency  question.  We 
are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  failure.  Our  gold  re- 
serves are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  government  has  no 
authority  to  issue  bonds  to  buy  gold,  while  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  pass  any  legislation  looking  in  that  direction. 
We  have,  however,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  President 
at  the  crisis  of  the  silver  struggle  stood  quite  as  firm  as  Senator 
Hill  for  unconditional  repeal  and  was  not  at  the  time  discov* 
ered  to  have  discussed  sympathetically  the  terms  of  compromise 
with  those  who  advocated  it. 

The  purchasing  clauses  of  the  Silver  act  were  unsound  and 
wrong.  They  were  properly  repealed  ;  but  equally  wrong  with 
the  clauses  themselves  has  been  the  utter  indifference  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  currency  question  and  the  complete  failure  of 
the  Democrats,  from  the  President  down,  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  towards  its  solution.  The  repeal  of  the  silver  clauses 
brought  no  relief  to  the  stricken  business  of  the  country,  and  it 
therefore  seemed  to  the  Democratic  party  a  peculiarly  fit  moment 
to  attack  violently  our  industrial  system  and  to  add  to  the  grow- 
ing dangers  of  the  currency  question,  which  were  affecting  the 
business  of  the  world,  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  an  industrial 
revolution.  They  have  been  engaged  in  this  congenial  task  since 
last  December,  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  beyond  computation.  The  reform  began  with  the  in- 
troduction and  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  the  House.  As  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Chicago  platform,  which  de- 
clared protection  unconstitutional  and  a  robbery,  this  bill  was 
hardly  a  success.  It  was  full  of  protection  administered  as  a 
preference  chiefly  to  Southern  interests,  and  in  this  way  threw 
overboard  all  the  principles  which  the  Democratic  party  had  been 
advocating.    But  as  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of  Korthern 
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indastries  and  for  a  complete  dislocation  of  the  industrial  system 
of  the  country,  it  was  a  shining  success.  The  party  which 
favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  threw  revenue  away  with 
splendid  prodigality,  and,  turning  from  indirect  to  direct  taxa- 
tion, imposed  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  an  income  tax  upon 
a  particular  class  of  the  people,  although  that  tax  had  never 
been  resorted  to  in  this  country  before  except  as  a  war  meas- 
ure. This  bill,  wliich  abandoned  all  the  principles  of  those 
who  voted  for  it  and  which  upon  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  his  message  embodied  an  income  tax,  came  to  the 
Senate  on  the  first  of  February.  The  Democratic  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  considered  it  for  about  seven  weeks  in  the 
seclusion  of  some  garret  or  cellar,  and  then  reported  it  in  rather 
more  extreme  form  to  the  Senate.  Thereupon  they  found  that  it 
could  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  after  further  meditation  and  a  con- 
ference of  Democratic  Senators,  it  was  determined  to  amend  the 
bill  so  that  it  could  command  forty-three  Democratic  votes. 
When  it  reappeared  again  in  the  Senate  in  May,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  some  600  amendments  which  formed  the  price  paid  for 
the  votes.  In  the  long  debate  of  two  months  which  ensued,  the 
manner  in  which  the  bill  was  constructed  was  plainly  brought  to 
light  and  certain  features  of  the  measure  came  out  in  bold  relief. 
Southern  industries  were  well  cared  for,  and  where  the  Southern 
happened  to  be  also  a  Northern  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton 
textiles,  the  latter  was  well  cared  for  too.  Every  subject  of  the 
tariff  in  which  a  trust  was  interested,  from  sugar  to  matches,  was 
protected,  but  the  smaller  industries  unguarded  by  trusts  or  com- 
binations suffered  severely,  although  not  so  severely  as  in  the 
House.  Finally  it  became  apparent  that  the  great  controlling 
force  in  the  make-up  of  this  bill  was  the  Sugar  Trust. 

This  measure,  constructed  in  this  way,  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  3d  of  July.  With  remarkable  prescience  the  President,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  had  written  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ;  and  this  letter,  in  which 
the  President  foresaw  so  accurately  what  would  happen  in  the 
future,  was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  three  weeks 
later,  after  the  conferrees  had  failed  to  agree.  It  was  a  somewhat 
unusual  method  for  a  President  to  take,  in  order  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  his  views,  but  this  did  not  detract  from  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  communication.    The  President  pointed  out  that 
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the  men  who  made  the  Senate  bill  were  guilty  of  ''perfidy  and 
dishonor/'  and  that  the  great  Demooratic  principle  of  free  coal 
and  free  iron,  the  only  principle  which  had  sorriyed  of  the  collec- 
tion in  use  before  the  election,  mnst  be  yindicated  at  all  haiardB. 
Thereupon  the  Senators  who  had  had  this  reform  moyement 
worked  on  them  already  in  the  silyer  question,  rebelled.  They 
openly  accused  the  President  of  haying  approyed  all  that  was 
done  in  the  formation  of  a  Senate  bill,  and,  what  was  far  worse, 
they  preyed  it  by  witnesses  of  undoubted  truth  who  shared  the 
President's  yiews. 

Before  this  article  can  appear,  some  decision  will  haye  been 
reached,  in  all  probability,  as  to  the  tariff.  At  the  moment  of 
writings  howeyer,  that  yalued  measure  of  reform  is  still  lying  un- 
settled after  fiye  weeks  of  wrangling  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Conference  Committee.  The  best  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  its  defeat,  but  if  it  should  pass  in 
some  form  it  matters  but  little  what  that  form  may  be.  The  bill 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  thoroughly  bad.  It  is  filled  with  pref- 
erences and  with  the  grossest  fayoritism.  It  has  no  economio 
principle  of  any  kind,  it  guards  the  trusts,  and  is  black  with 
scandals.  The  point  of  contention  at  present  is  not  concerned 
with  the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  is  resolyed  into  a  simple  question 
of  whether  the  President  by  any  means,  good  or  bad,  can  obtain  a 
personal  yictory  oyer  Senator  Gorman.  This  no  doubt  has  an 
interesting  side,  but  it  has  no  more  bearing  on  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  or  upon  its  economic  system  than  the  settle- 
ment in  the  prize  ring  that  Gorbett  can  whip  Jackson,  or  Jackson 
Gorbett.  The  President  accepts  the  sugar  schedule  and  desires 
to  have  free  coal  and  free  iron.  Senator  Gorman  fayors  duties  on 
coal  and  iron  and  has  with  his  friends  offered  to  giye  up  the 
sugar  duties,  which  the  House,  acting  for  the  President,  declined. 
The  President  apparently  is  ready  to  take  care  both  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  and  the  Dominion  coal  company  aud  is  devoted  to  free  raw 
materials.  Senator  Gorman  desires  to  protect  coal  and  iron  and 
appears  to  take  but  a  secondary  interest  in  the  trust.  The  great 
moyement  for  tarifi!  reform  has  resolved  itself  into  this  ignoble 
personal  contest  within  the  lines  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Whatever  the  result  of  the  personal  struggle  may  be,  the  biU,  if 
if  any  bill  is  passed,  is  sure  to  be  a  thoroughly  bad  one. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  what  the  Democrats  found 
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when  they  came  in  :  a  prosperouB  country  ;  peace  at  home  and 
abroad ;  no  scandals  in  Washington;  and  respect  for  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  country.  Look  at  it  to-day.  In  the  hands  of  its  Dem- 
ocratic majority,  the  Senate  has  sunk  in  popular  estimation  and 
the  President  is  engaged  in  assailing  the  Senate  and  trying  to  dic- 
tate to  the  House.  The  scandal  of  the  Quincy  lithographic  contract, 
of  the  armor-plate  frauds,  of  the  Government  Exposition  building, 
and,  blackest  of  all,  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  are  all  flagrant  in  Wash- 
ington, and  three  of  them  subjectsofGongreEsional  investigation. 
We  have  made  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  ourselves  in  Hawaii  and 
Samoa.  The  Givil  Service  has  been  plundered,  and  the  patriotic 
work  of  building  up  our  navy  has  been  stopped.  Gold  is  pouring 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  reserves  upon  which  the  great  fabric 
of  the  currency  rests  are  vanishing.  Business  is  prostrate,  labor  is 
unemployed,  strikes  and  disorder  have  broken  out  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  explain  away  these  things  by  saying 
they  are  the  results  of  Bepublican  legislation,  for  they  did  not 
exist  before  the  4th  of  March,  1893,  when  the  Bepublicans  ceased 
to  rule.  They  are  the  results  of  putting  power  in  the  hands  of 
an  incompetent  and  ill-assorted  party.  The  Gongressional  elections 
are  at  hand.  If  the  people  have  learned  the  lessons  of  the  last  eigh- 
teen months,  the  result  of  those  elections  is  not  in  doubt.  There 
really  is  only  one  question  before  the  people,  and  that  is  whether 
they  like  the  results  of  Democratic  victory.  If  they  do,  they  will  re- 
turn the  Democratic  party  to  power  in  the  lower  House.  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  take  power  from  them  and  keep  it  from  them 
for  many  years  to  come. 

H.  G.  Lodge. 
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CATHOLICISM  AND   APAISM. 

BY  THE  BIGHT  BBV.   J.   L.   SPALDING,   BISHOP  OP  PBORIA, 


Facts  are  stronger  than  arguments,  and  it  is  little  better  than 
a  waste  of  words  to  reply  to  the  charges  which  are  now  from  many 
sides  brought  against  Catholics  here  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  earliest  colonial  period  they  have  been  here  and  have  been 
loyal  and  devoted  citizens.  They  have  taken  part  in  every  phase 
of  private  and  public  life.  They  have  mingled  with  those  of 
other  faiths,  in  the  family,  in  the  professions,  in  the  trades^  in 
commerce,  in  legislative  assemblies,  and  on  battlefields  where  the 
nation^s  fate  has  hung  upon  the  issue.  Like  other  men,  they 
have  had  their  weaknesses  and  their  faults,  but  among  these  lack 
of  love  for  America  has  had  no  place.  They  founded  one  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  were  the  first  in  the  New  World,  the  first, 
indeed,  in  all  the  world,  to  make  freedom  of  conscience  an  organic 
j  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  State.     Their  action  marks  an  era 

in  the  progress  of  mankind.  When  the  hour  came  to  break  the 
bond  which  united  the  colonies  with  England  and  which  had 
become  a  fetter,  none  more  generously  than  the  Catholics  hear- 
kened to  the  trumpet  call,  and  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  struggle 
Catholics  from  Europe  mingled  their  blood  on  our  battlefields 
with  that  of  our  fathers.  If  long  tenure,  if  fidelity,  if  honorable 
deeds,  have  aught  of  efficacy.  Catholics  have  the  right  to  be  here, 
nor  has  this  right  ever  become  forfeit  by  any  act  or  attempt  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

Whatever  controversy  there  may  be  as  to  other  times  and  lands, 
her  course  here  has  been  one  of  honor,  of  light,  of  peace,  of  benefi- 
cence. She  has  devoted  herself  to  works  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. She  has  done  and  is  doing  more  for  education,  for  the 
orphan,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  fallen,  than  any  other  church. 
She  has  never  attempted  to  dictate  to  her  adherents  in  civil  mat- 
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ters^  nor  has  she  sought  to  control  political  parties ;  and  if  her 
followers  are  to  a  large  extent  Democrats  rather  than  Bepabli- 
cans,  this  is  not  due  to  the  influence  or  interference  of  priests  and 
bishops^  who  seldom  know  or  care  to  what  political  party  the 
members  of  their  congregations  belong.  Catholics^  though  gen- 
erally Catholic  only  in  name>  have  been  and  are  busy^  often  too 
busy,  with  politics,  especially  with  municipal  politics  ;  but  this  is 
a  common  right  of  all  American  citizens,  and  in  centres  where 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Catholics^  some  of  them  inevitably  will 
be  found  among  the  political  schemers,  and  consequently  will  be 
more  or  less  implicated  in  the  hypocrisy^  trickery,  and  fraud  by 
which  our  whole  political  life  is  tainted.  A  bad  Oatholic  is  no 
better  than  any  other  bad  man.  He  is  not  a  Oatholic  in  truth, 
but  since  the  Oatholic  Ohurch,  whatever  those  who  do  not  know 
her  spirit  may  think,  is  patient,  broad,  and  tolerant,  she  is  slow  to 
expel  any  one  from  the  fold,  loth  to  pluck  up  the  cockle  lest  the 
wheat  also  be  uprooted.  The  reckless  greed  of  our  great  money 
getters  has  led  them  to  induce  thousands  of  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  laborers  of  Europe  to  come  hereto  supplant  more  intelli- 
gent and  consequently  more  costly  workers.  These  people,  many 
of  whom  are  Oatholics,  neither  understand  our  language  nor  have 
«ny  right  conception  of  our  civil  and  political  life,  and  when  they 
are  thrown  out  of  work  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
they  sometimes  listen  to  the  appeals  of  Anarchists  and  resort  to 
violence.  The  church  is  not  responsible  ;  her  influence,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  only  moral  and  civilizing  force  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  these  poor  people.  Par  from  desiring  this  kind  of 
immigration,  the  American  bishops  and  priests  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  cease. 

Towards  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  not  Oatholics  our  be- 
havior is  and  has  been  without  reproach.  We  have  never  sought 
to  excite  prejudice  against  those  who  differ  from  us  in  religious 
faith  :  much  less  have  we  sought  to  persecute  any  man  for  con- 
science sake.  No  body  of  Oatholics  in  America  has  ever  fostered 
or  in  any  way  encouraged  those  who  wriggle  and  batten  in  the 
filth  and  animalities  of  man,  and  who  make  a  living  by  going 
from  city  to  city  to  appeal  to  the  prurient  imaginations  and  cor- 
rupt hearts  of  the  vulgar.  If  here  and  iaere  these  cowardly 
attacks  have  led  to  violence  and  riot,  the  employers  of  the  men 
whose  only  argument  is  outrageous  insult  are  responsible.     The 
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Catholic  pastors  uniformly  advise  their  flocks  to  keep  away  from 
these  men  and  the  places  in  which  they  hold  their  meetings. 
No  body  of  Catholics,  in  this  country,  not  under  the  ban  of  the 
church,  have  ever  formed  themselves  into  secret  oath-bound  soci- 
eties, for  good  or  evil  ends.  Our  bishops  and  priests  have  no 
hidden  policy,  no  deep  laid  schemes,  of  any  kind.  Our  life  is 
undisguised,  our  churches  are  open  to  all,  our  books  may  be  had 
by  every  one,  in  our  schools  thousands  of  Protestants  are  thrown 
hourly  into  most  intimate  contact  with  our  teachers  :  as  servants 
and  partners,  as  friends  and  relations,  we  are  intermingled  with 
the  whole  people.  Whoever  desires  information  about  us  has  not 
far  to  seek.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  abuse  which  is  heaped 
upon  us,  of  the  distrust  of  which  we  seem  to  be  the  objects  ? 
Why  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  organize  secret  societies, 
which  have  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  to  oppose 
and  hurt  us  ? 

These  are  far-reaching  questions,  and  to  answer  them  satisfacto- 
rily in  brief  space  is  difficult.  At  the  root  of  all  such  outbreaks  and 
movements  there  lies  the  traditional  Protestant  view  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  which,  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  meaning 
for  enlightened  minds,  still  holds  sway  over  those  who  are  too 
busy  or  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  react  against  inherited  preju- 
dice. They  still  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  Scarlet 
Woman  and  the  Pope  the  Man  of  sin ;  and  that  Catholics  con- 
sequently are  capable  of  any  crime  or  baseness  which  it  may  occur 
to  any  one  to  impute  to  them.  They  believe  that  Jesuits  are 
cunning  hypocrites  who  are  never  happy  unless  they  are  doing 
mischief  ;  that  nunneries  are  prisons,  or  worse  ;  that  priests  sell 
permission  to  commit  sin  and  are  ever  ready  to  betray  any  coun- 
try they  may  belong  to  at  the  dictate  of  the  Pope.  All  this,  to- 
gether with  whatever  else  of  horrible  a  perverse  or  corrupt  ima- 
gination maybe  able  to  conjure  up  concerning  us,  the  true  victims 
of  the  Protestant  tradition  are  ready  to  believe;  and,  though  such 
retarded  minds  are  become  comparatively  few,  they  are  still 
numerous  enough  to  form  a  nucleus  around  which  may  gather  all 
those  who,  whether  honestly  or  from  motives  of  self-interest,  are 
glad  to  enter  upon  an  anti-Catholic  crusade.  The  Orange  socie- 
ties constitute  a  centre  of  this  kind  for  the  Apaists.  No  more 
bitter,  blind,  or  fanatical  religious  spirit  exists  than  theirs.  Its 
prejudice  is  unrelieved  by  a  suspicion  of  doubt,  its  hatred  is  as  gen- 
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nine  as  it  is  unreasoning  and  unrelenting,  and,  like  a  wind-fanned 
flame,  it  leaps  forth  with  mad  glee  whenever  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  harm  to  Gatholics.  Here  is  a  force  ready  at  hand, 
in  English-speaking  countries,  for  those  who  wish  to  stir  up 
religious  strife.  What  are  the  causes  which  have  led  so 
many  Americans  who  have  no  sympathy  with  Orangeism  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  bigots  of  this  sect  for  the  purpose  of  perse- 
cuting Catholics  ?  The  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  Church 
in  America  has,  I  suppose,  excited  apprehensions  of  danger 
among  those  in  whose  minds  its  influence  is  associated  with  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  and  corruption.  Our  success,  too,  largely  due 
to  immigration,  may  have  aroused  jealousy  as  well  as  fear;  and  I  am 
the  more  willing  to  believe  this  as  I  observe,  on  many  sides,  that 
the  envious  rivalry  of  Protestant  denominations  among  them- 
selves is  a  chief  cause  of  their  weakness.  In  thousands  of  vil- 
lages where  one  church  and  one  capable  minister  would  flnd  sup- 
port, three  or  four  congregations  representing  different  sects  are 
established,  and  they  are  all  feeble.  The  result  is  discouragement 
and  indifference.  Among  Catholics  themselves,  in  the  last  few 
years,  a  certain  spirit  of  boastfulness  became,  here  and  there, 
manifest.  When  as  yet,  leaving  aside  our  accessions  from  Europe, 
our  losses  are  greater  than  our  gains,  some  of  us  began  to  pro- 
claim that  America  was  to  be  made  Catholic  at  no  distant  day. 
Though  these  utterances  were  merely  the  expression  of  zeal,  the 
outburst  of  a  perfervid  temper,  they  aroused  unkind  thoughts  in 
many  whose  dislike  of  us  is  more  genuine  than  their  love  of  tol- 
eration. To  make  matters  worse  we  began  to  quarrel  among  our- 
selves. National  differences  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  custom, 
which  reach  so  far  and  go  so  deep,  threatened  to  prove  stronger 
than  the  harmonizing  and  constructive  force  of  a  common  reli- 
gious faith.  It  happened,  as  it  nearly  always  does  happen  when 
the  controversial  spirit  is  let  loose,  that  the  real  issue  came  to  be 
not  truth  and  justice,  but  victory.  In  the  heat  of  conflict  wild 
words  were  spoken  and  overbearing  deeds  were  done.  The  re- 
porters, who  scent  a  scandal  as  vultures  a  carcass,  rushed  in,  and 
the  country  was  flUed  with  sound  and  fury.  The  loyalty  of 
(German  Gatholics  was  called  into  question.  They  were  accused 
of  conspiring  with  a  certain  Cahensly,  a  citizen  of  Prussia, 
against  the  interests  of  this  country.  Cahensly  himself  was  as 
powerless  as  he  was  unknown,  and,  if  harm  he  could  do,  he  could 
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do  it  only  by  inflaencing  the  Pope  to  do  wrong ;  and  the  Oatho- 
licB  who  made  such  an  outcry  against  Gahenslyism  seemed  really 
to  dread  lest  the  Pope  should  be  induced  to  do  a  foolish 
or  wicked  thing.  Their  temper  was  controversial,  but 
the  bigots  took  them  seriously.  Intelligent  people  among 
us  know  the  Pope  would  not  if  he  could.,  could  not  if  he 
would,  hurt  America ;  but  to  multitudes  the  cry  of  danger  from 
the  Papists  is  as  efFective  as  Dalila's  shout  to  Samson  that  the 
Philistines  were  upon  him.  The  Faribault  school  compromise, 
leading  as  it  did  to  discussions  which  attracted  wide  attention, 
was  another  cause  of  alarm.  The  incident  itself  was  neither 
novel  nor  important,  and  it  doubtless  wonld  have  escaped  public 
notice  had  not  the  impression  been  made  that  it  was  the  start- 
ing of  a  scheme  by  which  Catholics  hoped  to  get  their  share  of 
the  school  f  and.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  local  affair,  as  to  which 
there  was  no  preconcerted  agreement  among  the  bishops,  the  far 
greater  number  of  whom  thought  snch  a  compromise  undesir- 
able, unacceptable  even  from  the  Gatholic  point  of  view,  and 
all  that  Borne  could  be  induced  to  concede  was  that  what  had 
been  done  at  Faribault  might  be  tolerated.  Word  hadgone'forth, 
however,  that  Faribaultism  was  a  canningly  devised  scheme  of 
the  Jesuits,  by  which  they  expected,  while  getting  financial  sup- 
port for  their  own  schools,  to  undermine  the  common  schools. 
The  charge  was  as  false  as  it  was  ridiculous,  but  when  public 
suspicion  is  aroused  assertion  is  as  effective  as  proof. 

The  Faribault  episode,  in  itself  insignificant,  became  the 
occasion  of  sending  a  papal  envoy  here,  and  of  establishing 
a  permanent  papal  delegation  in  Washington,  which,  from  what- 
ever point  it  be  considered,  is  an  afibir  of  grave  moment. 
From  the  beginning  the  American  bishops,  whenever  consulted, 
strongly  opposed  the  founding  of  such  an  institution  here.  When 
the  question  was  put  to  the  archbishops  at  their  meeting  in  New 
York,  in  the  fall  of  1892,  it  was  their  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  unwise  to  appoint  a  delegate  for  this  country, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  bishops,  had 
the  matter  been  proposed  to  them,  would  have  taken  the  same 
view.  The  question  of  a  delegation  is,  of  course,  not  a  question 
of  faith,  or  morals,  or  discipline,  or  rule,  affecting  the  whole 
Church;  but  one  of  ecclesiastical  policy:  and  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  most    accurate   and    intimate 
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believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  papal  delegation  here  would 
be  bad  policy. 

Whether  they  have  been  justified  by  the  event,  so  far  as  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  church  are  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  inquire ;  but  that  the  Delegate  has  been  and  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Apaists  there  can  be  no  doubt.  With  us,  as  in 
the  Protestant  world  generally,  anti-Gatholic  prejudice  is  largely 
anti-papal  prejudice;  and  when  the  organs  of  public  opinion  were 
filled  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ''  the  American  Pope,''  who 
though  a  foreigner,  with  no  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  ig- 
norant alike  of  our  language  and  our  traditions,  was  supposed  to 
have  supreme  authority  in  the  church  in  America,  fresh  fuel  was 
thrown  upon  the  fire  of  bigotry.  The  fact  that  his  authority  is 
ecclesiastical  merely,  and  concerns  Catholics,  not  as  citizens,  but 
as  members  of  the  church,  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  multitudes  who 
are  persuaded  that  the  papacy  is  a  political  power  eager  to  extend 
its  control  wherever  opportunity  may  offer.  This  feeling,  which 
has  existed  among  us  from  the  beginning,  led  our  first  bishop, 
GarroU  of  Baltimore,  who  was  beyond  doubt  a  devoted  church- 
man and  a  true  patriot,  to  make  an  official  declaration  in  1797, 
on  Washington's  birthday,  wherein  he  affirmed  that  the  obedience 
we  owed  the  Pope  is  ''in  things  purely  spiritual."  And  such  has 
been  our  uniform  belief  and  teaching,  as  whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  what  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak  for 
us  have  written  on  this  subject  will  see. 

Various  causes,  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  our  religious 
life,  having  conspired  to  produce  an  anti-Catholic  outbreak,  the 
movement  received  added  force  from  sources  apparently  foreign  to 
the  matter.  In  the  long  continued  struggle  between  employers 
and  wage-earners,  capitalists  have  come  to  look  upon  the  labor 
unions  as  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  management  of  their 
various  businesses,  and  are  therefore  anxious  to  weaken  or  dissolve 
these  associations.  When  the  Orange  spirit  began  to  become 
more  active,  it  naturally  occurred  to  the  managers  of  railways 
and  other  enterprises  in  which  large  numbers  of  men  are  em- 
ployed, that  religious  fanaticism  might  be  made  use  of  to  divide 
the  laborers  and  undermine  their  unions.  For  this  purpose,  then, 
and  not  from  any  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  corpora- 
tions being  soulless  must  be  indifferent  to  religion,  the  Apaists 
were  encouraged  and  gained  much  influence  in  some  of  our  large 
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carrying  and  mannfactnring  concerns.  It  happened  also  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  fanatics  were  Bepablicans,  and  they 
became  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  party.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  ignore  them,  and^  at  first  thought^  the  simplest  thing  to 
do  seemed  to  be  to  connive  at  them.  Very  soon^  however^  they 
became  so  strong  that  connivance  ceased  to  have  a  meaning,  and 
then,  not  having  the  courage  or  the  will  to  expel  them,  the  party 
which  freed  the  negro  began  to  encourage  the  bigots  who  have 
gotten  up  a  religious  persecution  and  are  striving  to  deprive 
Catholics  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  Many  Democrats,  too» 
whose  hatred  of  the  church  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  liberty 
and  fair  play,  have  gone  over  to  the  Apaists. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
rise  and  favored  the  spread  of  the  new  knownothingism,  I  turn  to 
consider  some  of  the  charges  which  the  leaders  of  the  crusade  ad- 
vance as  a  justification  of  their  systematic  attack  upon  Ameri- 
can Catholics  ;  and  as  they  are  neither  new  nor  true,  the  discus- 
sion of  them  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  uninteresting.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  time-honored  objection  of  a  divided  and  incom- 
patible allegiance — the  contention  that  Catholics,  since  they  owe 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  cannot  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  state.  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Our  obedience  to  the  Pope  is  confined  to  the 
domain  of  religious  faith,  morals,  and  discipline  ;  and  since  the 
state,  with  us  at  least,  claims  no  jurisdiction  over  such  matters, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  conflict.  We  have,  and  none  are 
more  thankful  for  this  than  the  Catholics,  a  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.  If  itr  be  urged  that  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  difiicult,  I  reply  that  in  the  general  course  of 
things  this  difiiculty  presents  itself  hardly  at  all.  That  it  may 
arise  all  confess,  but  it  may  arise  just  as  easily  for  Protestants  as 
for  Catholics.  All  men  in  our  age— and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching  peculiarities  of  Christian  civilization — hold  a 
double  allegiance,  and  are  prepared,  if  needs  be,  to  appeal  from 
men  to  God,  from  laws  to  conscience,  from  authority  to  reason, 
from  numbers  to  justice.  "I  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try faithfully,"  says  Buskin,  '*  so  far  as  such  laws  or  commands 
are  consistent  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  law  of  Ood;  and  when 
they  are  not  or  seem  in  any  wise  to  need  change,  I  will  oppose  them 
loyally  and  deliberately,  not  with  malicious,  concealed,  or  disor- 
derly violence.''  The  Pope  has  never  attempted  to  interfere  in  the 
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ciyil  or  political  affairs  of  this  country^  and  were  he  to  attempt  to 
do  so  his  action  would  be  resented  by  the  Oatholics  more  qaickly 
than  by  others.  One  reason  why  oar  representatiye  men  have 
always  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  papal  delegate  for  the  United 
States  was  their  unwillingness  to  give  our  enemies  even  a  pretext . 
for  accusing  us^  as  citizens^  of  being  under  foreign  influence.  The 
Pope  is  our  religious^  not  our  civil  or  political^  superior. 

Deeds,  more  than  words,  prove,  and  have  proven,  both  our 
patriotism  and  our  Catholic  faith,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we, 
more  than  others,  should  make  protestation  of  our  loyalty.  To 
protest  is  half  to  confess,  as  to  exhort  is  to  reproach  ;  and  to  urge 
American  Oatholics  to  love  their  country,  which  is  as  dear  to  them 
as  their  heart's  blood,  is  to  imply  that  they  fail  in  this  high  duty. 
Our  record  for  patriotism  is  without  blot  or  stain,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  hold  the  flag  in  our  hands  when  we  walk  the 
streets,  to  wave  it  when  we  speak,  to  fan  ourselves  with  it  when 
we  are  warm,  and  to  wrap  it  about  us  when  we  are  cold.  Let  us 
hope,  at  least,  that  in  speaking  of  it  we  shall  never  stoop  to  the 
vulgar  slang  of  '*  Old  Glory,'*  which  is  only  a  lesser  desecration 
than  the  shots  which  riddled  it  when  it  floated  amid  the  battle's 
smoke  upheld  by  heroic  hands. 

Another  charge,  which,  like  the  brook  with  its  senseless  prat- 
tle, goes  on  forever,  is  that  Catholics  are  foes  of  the  common 
schools — as  the  amiable  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Albany  puts  it,  that 
*' they  do  not  love  the  public  school  system  nor  the  theory  of 
universal  education."  Were  it  not  that  most  men  become  the 
victims  of  oft-repeated  assertion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
the  continuance  of  this  accusation,  for  our  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  education  is  at  once  simple  and  widely  and  authoritatively 
proclaimed.  We  believe  that  religion  is  an  essential  element  of 
human  nature,  and,  therefore,  of  right  education ;  and  where  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  we  found  and  maintain  schools,  in 
which,  along  with  other  things,  we  teach  also  what  we  believe 
to  be  religion.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  not  done  in  the  common 
schools,  we  flnd  the  system  defective,  but  we  do  not  con- 
demn it ;  for  in  a  country  such  as  ours  no  other  system  of  state 
schools  seems  to  be  possible,  and  we  are  openly  and  without  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  free  schools,  and,  consequently,  in  favor 
of  a  school  tax.  For  my  own  part — ^and  I  think  I  express  the 
Catholic  view — I  not  only  would  not,  had  I  the  power,  destroy 
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the  public-school  system^  but  would  leaye  nothing  undone  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  it.  I  belieye  in  free  schools^  in  universal  educa- 
tion^ and^  wherever  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  in 
compulsory  school  attendance.  The  objections  which  the  bishops 
of  Wisconsin  and  of  Illinois  urged  against  the  Ben  net  Law  and  the 
Edwards  Law  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  these  laws  were  an 
infringement  on  the  principle  of  freedom  in  matters  of  education. 
If  here  and  there  individuals  have  made  efforts  to  get  public 
moneys  for  parochial  schools,  the  Catholic  body  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  acts. 

The  attempt  to  commit  the  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury here  in  America  to  all  the  deeds  and  utterances  of  those 
in  the  middle  ages  is  futile.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  Popes 
have  never  been  in  the  wrong ;  nor  are  we  bound,  to  quote 
Cardinal  Newman,  '*to  defend  the  policy  or  the  acts  of 
particular  popes,  whether  before  or  after  the  great  revolt  from 
their  authority  in  the  sixteenth  century/'  If  the  public  law  of 
Europe  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  permitted  them  to 
declare  forfeit  the  authority  of  tyrannical  princes  and  emperors, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  permitted  to  do  this  now.  We 
are  Catholics,  but  we  are  also  men,  and  though  the  essential  tenets 
of  the  faith  are  immutable  we  ourselves  change  with  a  chang- 
ing world.  We  accept  with  frank  sincerity,  with  cheerful 
acquiescence,  the  principles  involved  in  the  rule  of  the 
people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  are  content 
to  abide  the  issue.  Why,  then,  in  a  country  in  which  all 
have  agreed  to  make  freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  worship 
inalienable  rights,  in  which  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  public 
life  and  rule  that  no  man  shall  suffer  hurt  because  of  his 
religious  faith,  is  a  secret  oath-bound  society,  whose  one  great  aim 
is  to  subvert  this  primary  article  of  our  political  creed,  suffered  to 
exist  and  encouraged  in  its  nefarious  schemes  ?  Why  have  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  been  expelled  from  their  places  simply  because 
they  were  Catholics  ?  Do  not  Catholics  like  others  pay  the  school 
tax  ?  Is  not  every  career  open  to  talent  ?  Why  are  men  hired 
to  go  from  town  to  town,  not  to  discuss  our  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, but  to  insult,  mock,  vilify,  and  calumniate  us  ?  No  Amer- 
ican Catholic  certainly  can  object  to  the  free  discussion  of  his 
religious  beliefs ;  but  abuse,  lies,  and  forgeries,  while  they  can 
have  no  tendency  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  provoke  to  vio- 
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lence,  and  where  there  is  liberty  there  should  be  protection  from 
such  wanton  and  malicious  attacks.  Let  the  fair-minded  read  any 
of  the  numerous  Apaist  newspapers  which  are  sold  on  the  streets 
of  nearly  all  our  cities  and  towns,  and  then  ask  themselves  whether 
a  cause  which  is  upheld  by  such  methods  and  defended  with  such 
weapons  is  not  self-condemned.  Their  creed  is  a  creed  of  spite 
and  hatred.  Their  ways  are  secret  and  dark;  their  arguments  are 
lies  and  f orgerios>  and  their  victims  are  generally  women  whose 
only  crime  is  their  intelligence  and  their  religion.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  all  this.  Bishop  Doane,  in  the  spirit  of  sweetness  and  light, 
asks  us  to  take  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  He  would  doubtless 
advise  the  lamb  to  conciliate  the  wolf,  for  which  the  only  possi- 
ble conciliation  is  the  having  the  lamb  in  its  maw.  This  out- 
burst of  anti-Catholic  hatred  will  pass  away,  of  course.  The  Amer- 
ican people  love  justice  and  fair  play  ;  they  live  and  let  live;  their 
very  genius  is  goodwill  to  men.  They  are  not  bigots  or  fanatics, 
or  persecutors,  but  in  the  meanwhile  Apaism  is  hurtful  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  it  diverts  attention  from  the  momentous 
problems  which  are  pressing  upon  us,  it  separates  friend  from 
friend,  it  sows  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  it  makes  inno- 
cent victims,  and  is  doing  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  verify  the 
saying  of  a  well-known  Englishman  that  the  only  civilized  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  less  pleasant  to  live  than  in  the  United  States 
is  Russia. 

But  I  must  make  an  end.  One  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  magazine  writer  labors  is  that  when  he  gets  well 
into  his  subject,  the  editor,  regardless  of  Macbeth's  curse^  is 
sure  to  be  the  first  to  cry^  Hold,  enough  ! 

J.  L.  Spalding. 
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The  recent  development,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  of 
those  theories,  more  or  less  vague,  or  those  compounds,  still 
vaguer,  of  Sympathies,  animosities,  expectations,  and  aspirations, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Socialism,  and  which  are  all  identical 
in  one  point  at  all  events,  in  being,  that  is  to  say,  a  protect  against 
the  existing  organization  of  society,  and  the  existing  institution 
of  property — this  recent  development  of  Socialism  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  it  mainly  depends  for  its  vitality  not  so 
much  on  theories  or  on  facts,  as  on  a  certain  simple  belief,  which 
hardly  amounts  to  a  theory,  with  regard  to  facts.  The  belief  I 
refer  to  is  the  belief  that  civilization,  as  at  present  organized,  and 
developing  itself  according  to  the  laws  which  its  constitution 
necessarily  imposes  on  it,  not  only  offers  no  hope  to  the  great  in- 
dustrial masses,  but  is  constantly  tending  to  make  their  position 
worse — to  narrow  their  lives,  to  curtail  their  freedom,  to  lower 
their  incomes  till  these  reach  the  starvation  level,  and  to  make 
even  this  minimum  of  subsistence  harder  and  more  doubtful  of  at- 
tainment; whilst  it  is  constantly  tending,  on  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  very  few,  swelling  fortunes 
which  are  overgrown  already,  and  gradually  crushing  moderate 
fortunes  out  of  existence. 

This  is  the  view  which  was  formulated  by  Karl  Marx,  with 
regard  to  modern  civilization  generally,  and  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land in  particular,  where  he  said  that  all  the  tendencies  of  this 
civilization  were  to  be  seen  in  their  fullest  and  most  fatal  develop- 
ment. He  was  not  the  first  person  to  hold  this  view  or  to  state 
it :  but  he  was  probably  the  first  person  to  array  it  in  the  guise 
of  a  necessary  and  scientific  truth  :  and  ever  since  his  time  it  has 
occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  teachings  of  all  socialists,  and 
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forms  an  oyertnre  to  all  their  formal  manifestoes.  Here,  for 
instance^  we  haye  it  in  the  Erfurt  Programme  of  the  German 
Socialists  in  1891  : 

**  With  this  growing  monopoly  [which  is  the  essential  charaeteiistic  of 
modem  civilisation  as  now  organised]  goes  hand  in  hand  the  crashing  out  of 
existence  of  the  shattered  small  industries  by  industries  of  colossal  growth, 
the  development  of  the  tool  into  the  machine,  and  a  gigantic  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  human  labor.  But  all  the  advantages  of  this  revolu- 
tion are  monopolized  by  the  capitalists  and  the  great  landowners.  To  the 
proletariat  and  the  rapidly  sinking  middle  classes,  the  smaU  tradesmen  of 
the  town,  and  the  peasant  proprietors,  it  brings  an  increasing  uncertainty  of 
existence,  increasing  misery,  oppression,  servitude,  degradation,  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

'*  Ever  greater  grows  the  mass  of  the  proletariat;  ever  vaster  the  army 
of  the  unemployed,  ever  sharper  the  contrast  betwen  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed,  ever  fiercer  that  war  of  classes  between  bourgeolse  and  proletariat 
which  divides  modem  society  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  every  industrial  country.** 

If  we  turn  from  Europe  to  America  we  find  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  statement  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  He, 
too,  uses  it  as  the  overture  to  his  best-known  work.  Our  existing 
ciyilization,  he  says  in  his  introduction  to  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty 

*'  simply  widens  the  gulf  between  Dives  and  Lazaras.  •  •  •  The  asso- 
ciation of  poverty  with  progress  is  the  great  enigma  of  our  times.  .  .  . 
All  the  increased  wealth  which  modern  progress  brings  goes  but  to  buUd 
up  great  fortunes,  to  increase  luxury,  and  make  sharper  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  House  of  Have  and  the  House  of  Want.** 

Every  Socialist  or  semi-socialistic  teacher,  every  reformer  or 
agitator,  who  sets  himself  against  existing  institutions,  takes  some 
statement  of  similar  purport  for  his  text.  He  uses  it  to  excite,  to 
intoxicate,  or  to  madden  his  hearers,  with  a  view  to  preparing 
their  minds  for  the  reception  and  assimilation  of  his  teachings. 
And  he  does  so  because  be  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so.  The  above 
belief,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  existing  civilization,  does  not  indeed 
form  the  logical  basis  of  Socialism,  but  it  creates  the  only  atmo- 
sphere in  which  Socialism  can  practically  and  popularly  flourish. 

Now  as  to  America,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak  with  sufficiently  precise  knowledge  ;  but  as  to 
the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  and  England  in  particular,  it  may 
be  said  with  the  utmost  confidence — a  confidence  derived  from 
the  most  authoritative  and  various  information — that  the  above 
belief  IS  altogether  wrong,  that  it  is  not  onl^  not  the  truths  bat 
yoL.  CLix.— NO.  464.        18 
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an  absolute  inversion  of  the  truth.  In  England  the  average 
fortunes  of  the  rich  are  distinctly,  even  if  not  greatly,  decreasing; 
persons  with  moderate  fortunes,  of  from  jei50  to  £1,000  a  year, 
are  increasing  faster  than  any  other  class ;  whilst  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  increase  of  the  individual  income,  the  average  increase 
has  been  greatest  among  the  laboring  and  wage-earning  masses. 
Mr.  Giffen,  for  instance,  the  Statistical  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  whom  English  Socialists,  whenever  it  may  suit  their 
purpose,  are  accustomed  to  appeal  as  the  greatest  living  authority, 
has  declared  that  so  far  as  '^  the  individual  income  ''is  concerned, 
'^  it  would  not  be  far  short  of  the  mark  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  great  material  improvement  of  the  past  fifty  years  has  gone  to 
the  masses.''  And  whatever  test  we  apply,  the  same  conclusion 
is  forced  on  us.  The  masses  not  only  receive  as  a  whole  larger 
incomes,  but  their  incomes  procure  them  more  comforts  and  lux- 
uries ;  they  inhabit  better  houses,  wear  better  clothes,  they  con- 
sume per  head  an  increasing  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  tea, 
sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and,  as  the  last  census  shows,  the  number  of 
persons,  such  as  clowns,  jugglers,  singers,  and  the  humbler 
class  of  actors,  who  minister  exclusively  to  the  amusement  of  the 
poorer  classes,  has  increased  during  the  past  ten  years  by  as  much 
as  80  per  cent.  If  the  Socialistic  view  of  the  situation  were  true 
in  any  pai*ticular,  we  might  imagine  it  would  be  true  in  the  fol- 
lowing— that  even  though  the  number  of  moderate  incomes  was 
increasing,  the  number  of  employers  and  small  independent 
tradesmen  was  decreasing,  many  small  factories  being  merged  in 
a  few  larger  factories,  and  many  small  shops  in  a  few  gigantic 
emporiums.  But  even  this,  when  the  matter  is  examined, 
appears  not  to  be  the  case.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion,  the  number  of  manufacturing  firms  and  retail 
shops  in  London  has  during  the  past  ten  years  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population,  or  has  even  grown  somewhat 
faster  ;  whilst  the  number  of  separate  textile  factories,  instead  of 
diminishing,  as  Karl  Marx  predicted,  increased  from  6,807  in 
1870  to  7,465  in  1B55. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  go  further  into  details.  It 
is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe  that  the  whole  So- 
cialistic view  of  the  existing  situation  is  wrong — certainly  so  far  as 
regards  Europe,  preeminently  so  far  as  regards  England ;  and  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  with  regard  to  Ame^Q^  ftlao.    At  all 
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events  if  the  case  of  America  differs  in  any  respect  from  that  of 
England,  the  difference  is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
modern  system  of  industrialism,  for  that  is  practically  the  same 
in  both  these  countries  :  and  the  natural  tendency  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  is  shown  by  England,  which  is  its  most  complete  example, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  Socialists  say,  to  make  the  rich  ever 
richer,  the  poor  ever  poorer,  and  to  crush  out  the  middle  classes, 
has  been  for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment,  to  make  the  rich  more  numerous  indeed,  but  slightly 
poorer ;  to  multiply  the  middle  class  far  faster  than  the  rich,  and 
to  lift  the  masses  of  the  people  further  and  further  above  poverty. 

And  now  having  Baid  this  by  way  of  preface,  let  me  proceed 
to  the  main  point  with  which  I  wish,  in  these  few  pages,  to  deal. 
If  the  tendencies  of  our  existing  civilization  are  re^ly  what  they 
have  just  been  stated  to  be — ^if  wealth  instead  of  being  merely 
flowing  into  the  reservoirs  of  the  few,  is  also  diffusing  itself 
throughout  the  entire  community  ;  if  the  gulf  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  instead  of  ever  widening,  as  our  Socialistic  manifes- 
toes say  it  is,  is  really  being  filled  up,  partly  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  middle-class,  and  partly  by  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  the 
working-classes — how  is  it  that  a  view,  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  truth,  should  gain  the  ready  and  wide  acceptance  that  it 
does  ?  For  the  Socialistic  view  is  very  far  from  being  held  by 
Socialists  and  revolutionists  only.  Many  ardent  defenders  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  are  to  be  found  who  believe  that  the 
Socialists  practically  speak  the  truth,  and  who,  as  they  look  round 
them  on  society,  are  distracted  almost  equally  by  a  despairing 
conrcAii  at  the  growing  misery  of  the  majority,  and  despairing 
alarm  for  the  civilization  which  such  misery  seems  to  threaten 
and  condemn.     What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ? 

The  explanation  is  that  in  spite  of  the  absolute  falsehood  of 
the  Socialistic  view,  there  are  a  large  number  of  facts  which  make 
it  eminently  plausible,  and  to  all  the  large  class  of  persons  whom 
we  may  call  economic  impressionists,  seem  to  be  daily  adding  fresh 
proof  of  its  truth.  *'In  the  United  States,*'  says  Mr.  George,  '*  it 
is  clear  that  squalor  and  misery,  and  the  vices  and  crimes  that 
spring  from  them,  everywhere  increase  as  the  village  grows  to  the 
city,  and  the  march  of  development  brings  the  advantage  of  the 
improved  methods  of  production  and  exchange. '*  The  whole  class 
of  facts  which  I  allude  to  is  summed  up  in  this  statement — a  state- 
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ment  which  is  indubitably  true  ;  and  it  will  apply  equally  well  to 
England,  or  to  any  other  country  where  modern  industrialiBm  haa 
established  itself.  What  I  wish  to  do  in  the  present  article  is  first 
to  give  the  facts  in  question  the  fullest  and  frankest  recognition  : 
and  then  to  point  out  that  their  significance  is  totally  misinter- 
preted by  Mr.  George  and  persons  of  similar  sympathies  ;  and 
that  these  facts  themselves  are  perfectly  compatible  with  that  gen- 
eral progress  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  agitator,  the  Socialist, 
and  the  nostrum-monger  to  deny;  and  to  point  out  finally,  not  that 
we  should  disregard  these  facts — not  that  we  should  disregard 
*'  this  squalor,  misery,  and  vice," — bnt  that  we  should  look  at 
them  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  consider  them  in  a  different 
spirit. 

Let  me  begin  then  by  insisting  on  the  simple,  the  obvious,  yet 
constantly  overlooked  explanation  of  the  seeming  paradox  that  a 
town,  a  community,  a  nation,  may  as  a  whole  be  growing  con- 
stantly more  prosperous,  aiid  may  yet  contain  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  squalid  and  miserable  persons.  The  explanation  is  that 
wherever  the  modern  industrial  system  has  been  introduced — in 
whatever  country  and  at  whatever  spot  labor  has  been  massed 
together  and  put  into  operation  by  capital  manipulated  by  intel- 
lect and  ability,  there  has  not  only  resulted  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  but  there  has  been  also  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  population :  and  thus,  though  the  latter  has  not  been 
by  any  means  so  great  as  the  former,  and  though  not  only  the  actual 
gross  product  is  increased,  but  the  gross  product  per  head  of 
those  employed  in  production,  and  though  the  share  taken  by 
each  member  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  may 
year  by  year  be  steadily  increasing  also,  there  may  yet  continue 
to  exist  a  minority — a  residuum  which  for  some  reason  or  other ^ 
is  outside  this  general  progress  ;  and  the  absolute  number  of  those 
who  compose  this  residuum  may  increase,  and  yet  the  number 
relative  to  the  population  may  be  stationary,  or  actually  dimin- 
ishing. 

Let  us  take  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  George — the  case  of  the  village  growing  to  be  the  city — 
growing,  in  a  very  short  time,  as  has  often  happened  in  America, 
from  a  community,  say,  of  five  hundred  persons,  to  one  of  fifty 
thousand.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  Jho  village  nineteen- 
twentietbs  of  the  inhabitants  were  we^t^j  do,  and  only  one-twea- 
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tieth  were  poor.  That  will  ^ve  ub  a  pauper  class  of  twenty-five 
persons.  And  next  let  us  suppose  that  the  village  has  grown 
into  the  city  ;  and  that  some  one  who  remembers  what  the  place 
was  when  a  village  takes  a  census  of  its  pauper  class  now;  and 
finds,  as  he  very  well  might,  that  the  paupers  have  now  increased 
to  a  thousand.  Here,  then,  within  a  radius,  let  us  say,  of  one 
mile,  the  modem  industrial  system  has  produced  a  thousand  mis- 
erable human  beings,  where  before  there  were  twenty -five  only — 
it  has  added  to  their  number  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  per 
sons  ;  and  yet  the  proportion  of  the  miserable  to  the  prosperous 
was  far  greater  formerly  than  it  is  now.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  one  unfortunate  human  being  to  every  twenty  fortunate  ones  ; 
there  is  now  only  one  to  fifty.  The  actual  number  of  paupers  has 
increased  twenty-fold  ;  the  proportionate  amount  of  pauperism 
has  decreased  by  more  than  one-half. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  relation  in  which  progress  stands  to 
poverty,  it  is  the  relative  amount  of  poverty  we  must  consider, 
and  not  the  absolute  amount.  To  adopt  the  opposite  course  is 
either  madness,  stupidity,  thoughtlessness,  or  dishonesty,  or  a 
mixture  of  all  four.  That  this  is  so  we  can  see  very  easily,  by 
turning  from  poverty  to  two  other  dreaded  evils— disease  and 
death.  As  population  increases  in  a  given  area,  there  will  be 
more  cases  of  illness  within  that  area  than  there  were  before  ;  but 
this  is  no  proof  that  the  inhabitants  are  becoming  less  healthy. 
It  is  quite  compatible  with  an  improvement  in  health,  throughout 
all  classes.  And  if  we  consider  death,  the  case  becomes  yet 
clearer.  If  there  are  fifty  thousand  people  within  an  area  of  four 
square  miles,  more  people  will  die  within  that  area  than  died 
within  it  when  it  contained  five  hundred  only  ;  and  yet  the  death 
rate  may  none  the  less  be  lower.  If  then,  we  would  estimate  the 
real  character  of  modem  progress,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  poor- 
est and  most  miserable  classes,  what  we  must  consider  is  not  the 
actual  number  of  the  poor,  but  the  rate  of  pauperism  ;  just  as,  if 
we  would  estimate  the  result  of  this  progress  upon  health,  what 
we  must  consider  is  the  death-rate,  and  not  the  number  of  deaths. 
In  justice,  however,  to  those  who  forget  this,  or  who  reason  as  if 
they  did  not  perceive  it,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  just  now — 
namely  that  many  of  these  persons  reason  as  they  do,  neither  from 
madness,  stupidity,  nor  dishonesty,  but  simply  from  thoughtless- 
ness.   Their  emotions  hurry  them  away,  and  do  not  give  them 
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time,  or  leave  them  patience,  to  think.  And  an  even  greater 
number  reason  thns,  owing  to  a  different,  and  yet  allied  cause — 
namely,  ignorance.  Prompted  by  the  noblest  and  the  most  un- 
selfish motives,  they  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  poverty  round  them  ;  and  the  terrible  and  pitiful  spectacles 
of  human  suffering  and  helplessness  which  crowd  upon  their 
notice,  and  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  so  fill  their  minds, 
so  confuse  their  sympathies,  and  cast  so  sinister  a  shade  over  the 
whole  social  landscape,  as  to  make  them  feel  that  here,  and  no- 
where else,  is  the  sure  test  of  what  modem  progress  is  doing. 
Each  fresh  case  of  misery  which  they  come  across  seems  some 
fresh  evidence  against  society  as  at  present  constituted — afresh 
evidence  that  its  evil  influence  is  increasiug ;  and  this  evidence  is 
to  their  minds  so  conclusive  that  it  tends  to  leave  no  room  in  them 
for  any  other  evidence  that  might  rebut  it ;  and  renders  them 
contemptuous,  impatient,  or  indignant,  when  the  existence  of  such 
is  hinted  at. 

Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  can  such  a  state  of  mind  be  wondered 
at.  Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  news  which  has  helped  to  make 
much  suffering  public,  the  spread  of  education  which  has  given  it 
a  voice  of  its  own,  and  a  sympathy  with  sufferers,  which  has  been 
quickened  amongst  all  classes,  partly  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  sufferers,  partly  by  the  action  of  those  compli- 
cated causes  which  have  made  the  individual  more  sensitive  than 
in  ruder  ages  to  personal  pain  and  hardship,  the  persistence  of 
poverty  amongst  great  and  growing  wealth  has  naturally  tended 
to  force  itself  with  increasing  vividness  on  the  imagination  of 
everybody — even  of  the  most  careless ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  dispassionate  statistical  information  few  could  proba- 
bly resist,  and  none  disprove,  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  of 
pauperism  and  misery  was  actually  increasing  also.  The  fact  is, 
in  short,  that  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  merely  philanthropic 
and  emotional  study  of  poverty — if  we  goto  it  with  eyes  dim  with 
what  silly  sentimentalists  delight  to  talk  about  as  '^  the  great  pas- 
sion of  pity/'  the  spectacle  of  poverty  in  the  modem  world  is 
almost  sure  to  produce  the  impression  that  poverty  and  misery 
are  ever  increasing.  But  this  impression  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  gigantic  optical  delusion,  which  every  wise  and  every  con- 
scientious man  should  not  only  fight  against,  instead  of  encoura- 
ging in  himself,  but  should  avoid  communicating  to  any  other 
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person,  jnst  as  he  wonld^  if  he  conld^   avoid  communicating 
ophthalmia. 

The  reader  mnst  not  for  a  single  moment  suppose  that  what 
I  say  is  meant  to  discourage  pity,  or  kindness,  or  the  spirit  of 
practical  benevolence ;  or  that  I  underrate  the  importance  which 
the  fact  of  modem  poverty  possesses  on  moral,  social,  religious, 
and  political  grounds  alike.  But  I  do  say  that,  though  it  is 
possible  to  assign  to  it,  on  many  grounds  (though  not  on  all), 
too  great  importance,  it  is  a  mistake — it  is  worse  than  a  mis- 
take—it is  fatal  to  the  best  interest  and  hopes  of  the  poor  them- 
selves, to  give  poverty  an  importance  that  for  a  moment  over- 
shadows or  shuts  our  eyes  to  the  fact — which  after  all  is  ten  times 
more  important — ^the  fact  that  if  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  part 
of  a  growing  population  remains,  as  it  does  in  England,  half 
destitute  in  the  midst  of  riches,  nine-tenths  or  (as  there  is 
better  reason  to  believe)  eleven-twelfths  of  it  are  assured  shares 
in  whatever  progress  may  be  made,  and  are  sure  to  be  found,  if 
we  compare  one  ten  years  with  another,  to  be  enjoying  condi- 
tions which  are  in  every  way  improving  steadily. 

I  say  if  we  compare  one  ten  years  with  another ;  and  I  say 
this  for  a  reason  which  I  must  mention  as  a  supplement  to  what 
I  have  said  already.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  main  cause  which 
makes  the  Socialistic  view  so  plausible  is  the  inevitable  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  the  poor  within  given 
areas,  within  walking  distance  of  given  spots,  within  the  eye- 
sight of  each  observer,  though  there  has  been  no  increase,  but  a 
decrease,  in  proportion  to  the  surrounding  population.  But 
there  is  another  cause  which  also  assists  this  delusion.  This  is 
that,  though  the  progress  of  the  masses  as  a  whole  has  been  and 
is  continuous,  it  is  a  progress  which  resembles  the  incoming  of 
the  tide  rather  than  the  flowing  of  a  river.  It  is  continuous  if 
we  consider  it  in  its  general  course  and  for  extended  periods ;  but 
it  is  varied  by  temporary  retrogressions.  Wages  which  during 
one  decade  may  have  advanced  forty  per  cent,  may  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  decade  decline  twenty  per  cent.,  and  several 
years  may  elapse  before  they  rise  above  or  even  reach  their  former 
level ;  and  the  discontent  and  even  the  suffering  caused  by  such  a 
decline  is  sure  to  be  more  apparent  than  the  satisfaction  that  was 
caused  by  the  increase.  Thus  the  delusion  that  growing  poverty 
is  a  result  of  modem  progress  is  produced  not  only  by  the 
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fact  that  poverty  still  exists  amongst  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  but  also  by  many  incidents  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  majority,  who  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  progress  in 
every  circumstance  of  their  lives. 

And  now  let  me  return  to  what  I  was  just  now  saying — and  it 
is  the  main  point  on  which  I  am  here  anxious  to  insist.  In  stud- 
ying the  tendencies  of  our  existing  industrial  system,  the  first 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  is  the  effects  for 
good  on  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  which  demonstrably 
flow  from  this  system,  and  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  and  not 
the  unhappy  condition  of  a  small  minority,  which  is  merely  its 
accidental  accompaniment,  and  which,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  its  rel- 
ative magnitude,  the  existing  industrial  system  not  only  does  not 
increase,  but  tends  gradually  to  diminish. 

I  might  insist  on  this  most  important  truth  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  majority.  I  might  insist  that  we  had  no  right  to  run  the 
risk  of  upsetting  a  system  on  which  the  certain  welfare  of  eleven 
men  depends,  for  the  sake  of  a  doubtful  chance  of  conferring  some 
benefit  on  a  twelfth  man.  I  might  point  out  that  of  all  forms  of 
social  gambling  such  a  course  would  be  the  most  reckless,  the 
most  imbecile,  the  most  desperate.  But  this  point  I  here  pass 
over  entirely.  I  shall  urge  nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
majority ;  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  minority.  The  worst  preparation  possible,  then,  for 
dealing  with  modern  poverty  is  to  exaggerate  its  extent  and  its 
significance.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  we  take  individual  cases  of 
want,  squalor,  and  degradation,  it  may  be  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate their  tragic  sadness  or  horror,  or  to  feel  too  deeply  with  re- 
gard to  them.  But  individual  cases,  in  so  far  as  they  are  related 
to  the  social  question  at  all,  and  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  suggest 
the  necessity  for  any  social  action,  stand  on  quite  a  different  foot- 
ing to  that  on  which  they  stand  if  we  take  them  as  so  many  in- 
dividual appeals  to  our  sympathies.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
society,  the  most  serious  thought  which  the  individual  case  of 
suffering  suggests  to  us,  is  not  the  relief  of  the  individual  sufferer, 
but  the  extent  to  which  social  arrangements  have,  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  been  the  cause  of  his  suffering,  and  the  social 
action  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  similar 
cases  in  the  future.  We  must,  in  short,  view  the  poverty-stricken 
section  of  the  community  as  a  diseased  or  suffering  part   of 
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a  body,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  sound  and  vigorous, 
and  increasing  in  health  and  strength.  With  the  body 
politic  it  is  just  as  it  is  with  the  body  of  the  individual.  Acute 
inflammation  in  one  place,  or  a  small  broken  bone  or  a  single 
overstrained  muscle,  may  cause  pain  so  acute  that  the  patient  will 
imagine  himself  suffering  in  every  nerve,  and  terrify  himself  by 
fancying  that  every  organ  is  diseased  ;  and  foolish  friends  wilj 
imagine  that  they  best  express  their  sympathy  for  him  by  repeat- 
ing what  he  says  about  himself,  with  even  greater  emphasis ;  they 
will  commiserate  him  for  tortures  which  they  really  create  by 
suggesting  them,  and  will  be  anxious  to  treat  him  for  diseases  of 
which  his  system  does  not  hold  even  a  germ.  In  such  cases  the 
business  of  a  doctor  is  plain.  It  is  his  business  to  be  calm  when 
the  sufferer's  friends  are  hysterical ;  and,  instead  of  agitating  him- 
self over  the  extent  of  the  man's  sufferings,  to  show  to  him  and 
his  friends  how  limited  and  how  local  is  their  cause.  He  will 
even,  most  likely,  show  the  truest  kindness  by  a  little  roughness. 
'*  Pool,''  he  may  say,  *'  there  is  nothing  radically  wrong  with  your 
stomach,  your  intestines,  your  heart,  your  lungs,  or  your  liver ; 
and  if  you  get  any  quack  to  treat  you  as  if  there  were,  you  will 
be  causing  the  very  evils  from  which  you  are  clamoring  to  be 
cured.  What  you  suffer  from  is  a  wound  in  your  hand,  your  foot, 
or  your  shin-bone,  and  what  we  must  do  is  to  render  this  part  as 
healthy  as  the  rest  of  your  body  ;  whereas,  you  and  your  friends 
would  be  for  making  the  rest  of  your  body  as  diseased  as  the 
suffering  part." 

And  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  will  every  rational  reformer, 
whether  he  is  statesman,  philanthropist,  or  political  economist, 
approach  the  body  politic,  with  regard  to  the  disease  of  poverty. 
Undeterred  by  appearances  he  will  proclaim  the  great  truth  that 
society,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  none  of  those  tendencies 
which  Mr.  George  and  the  Socialists  attribute  to  it.  He  will 
point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  all  classes 
are  increasing  in  material  comfort ;  and  that  the  great  problem, 
with  regard  to  poverty,  which  the  statesman  has  to  solve,  is  not 
how  to  revolutionize  our  institutions  in  the  interests  of  the  un- 
fortunate, but  how  to  absorb  the  unfortunate  into  the  society 
which  the  Socialists  are  anxious  to  destroy.  Empirics  and  im- 
pressionists, like  Mr.  George  and  the  Socialists,  may  go,  if  they 
like,  into  every  town  in  Europe  and  America,  and  collect  cases. 
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in  endless  thousands,  of  misery  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 
They  easily  could  do  so.  But  reasonable  men  should  inform 
them  that  as  an  argument  for  any  fundamental  reform — any  re- 
form that  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  existing  order — ^these  count- 
less cases  are  of  no  yalue  at  all,  until  they  are  compared  with  the 
cases  ten  times  more  numerous,  which  show  the  effects  of  pro- 
gress on  the  yast  majority  of  the  race,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  those  whom  the  material  benefits  of  that  progress 
fail  to  reach. 

Let  me  once  more  insist*  with  the  utmost  emphasis  possible, 
that  the  views  just  set  forth  are  in  no  way  designed  or  calculated 
to  conflict  with  that  deep  concern  which  suffering  excites  in  the 
hearts  of  the  non-sufferers,  and  especially  in  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes amongst  the  richer  and  the  richest  classes.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing that  is  designed,  for  a  moment,  to  make  light  of  the  social 
problem  which  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  progress,  presents  to  us. 
The  importance  of  poverty,  from  many  points  of  view,  is  not  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  poverty  is  proportionately  decreasing,  or  at  all 
events  not  increasing.  For  the  importance  of  the  number  of  un- 
fortunate persons,  within  any  given  area,  is,  from  many  points  of 
view,  to  be  measured,  just  as  the  efficiency  of  an  army  is,  not  by 
its  relation  to  the  population,  but  by  reference  to  the  areas  in 
question.  Fifty  tiiousand  discontented  men  may  be  a  greater 
danger  to  a  million  prosperous  men  than  twenty  discontented 
men  may  be  to  a  hundred  prosperous  men;  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  rate  of  discontent  is  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  former 
it  is  only  five.  But  in  devising  methods  for  meeting  and  obviat- 
ing the  danger,  and  in  understanding  its  nature  and  its  causes,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  us  whether  we  recog- 
nize or  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  natural  tendency  of  our . 
existing  civilization  is  to  decrease  and  not  increase  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  not  only  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  prosperous  classes,  but  to  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  each  individual  belonging  to  them. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  agitator  and  the  revolutionary  come 
before  as  with  their  lamentable  statistics  of  misery,  and  ask  us  if 
these  do  not  disprove  our  assertion  as  to  general  progress,  our  an- 
swer is  simple  :  These  statistics,  if  reliable,  prove  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  persons  whom  we  must  earnestly  endeavor  to  help, 
but  they  do  not  prove  that  there  is  any  existing  institution 
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which  we  should  endeayor^  for  that  purpose^  either  to  revolntionize 
or  destroy.  Socialists  would  accentuate  the  accidental  evils  of 
civilization^  so  as  to  make  it  intolerable  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible.  The  true  saviors  of  all  classes  alike  are  those  who 
strive^  so  far  as  may  be,  to  remove  or  to  soften  these  evils,  and 
then  to  convert  the  enemies  of  the  existing  order  into  its  friends, 
and  to  show  even  the  most  miserable  that,  in  attacking  it,  they 
have  this  to  lose — namely  their  main  practical  chance  of  becom- 
ing, as  a  class,  more  prosperous. 

W.  H.  Mjlllo€K. 
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CHINA  AND  JAPAN  IN  KOREA. 

BY  THE  HON.  AUGUSTINE  HEABD,  LATE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER 
TO   KOREA  ;    DURHAM  WHITE  STEVENS,    COUNSELOR    OP 
THE    JAPANESE     LEGATION    AT    WASHINGTON; 
AND  HOWARD  MARTIN,  BX-SECRBTARY 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  LEGA- 
TION AT  PEKIN. 


MR.  HEARD  : 

Opinion  in  this  country  runs  so  strongly  in  favor  of  Japan, 
and  against  Ohina,  and  upon  what  I  coliceive  to  be  such  in- 
sufficient grounds,  that,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  can  to  contribute  to  the  general  enlightenment,  I  venture 
to  add  my  mite. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  sufficient  that  Japan  has  resolutely 
entered  on  the  path  of  western  civilization,  while  Ohina  holds  back, 
for  one  to  argue  that  the  chief  aim  of  Japan,  in  case  of  success, 
will  be  to  help  Korea  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges,  for- 
getting that  the  first  object  of  a  conqueror  is  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  himself  out  of  the  conquest.  As  an  illustration,  which 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  United  States,  though  I  might  not  use 
it  elsewhere,  even  England,  the  country,  par  excellejice,  of  con- 
quest and  civilization,  is  believed  to  think  first  for  herself,  in 
matters,  for  instance,  relating  to  India  and  Egypt. 

Japan  has  unquestionably  the  predominant  commercial  in- 
terest in  Korea,  and  her  views  regarding  the  development  of  the' 
trade  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  she  advances  her  views — whether  by  persuasion  or  cannon 
ball—is  a  fair  subject  for  criticism.  The  number  of  her  subjects 
in  the  open  ports  on  the  31st  December,  1892,  was  9,132,  and  of 
Chinese  1,604. 

Korea  is  a  poor  agricultural  country — though  rich  in  possi- 
bilities— entirely  destitute  of  roads,  and  her  progress  under  the 
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oironmstanoeB,  and  oonsidering  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  she  was  opened  to  the  infiuenoe  of  foreign  ideas,  has  not 
been  wholly  contemptible.  In  1884,  the  first  year  of  which  we 
have  tmstworthy  statistics,  she  imported  goods  from  abroad  to 
the  value  of  (999,720,  and  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  (737,- 
635  which  included  (312,0:^2  gold.  In  1892  she  imported 
(4,598,485,  and  exported  (3,296,490,  of  which  (852,751  was 
gold,  making  the  total  value  of  the  trade  in  1892  (7,894,975. 
In  1891  the  total  value  was  (9,311,890,  which  was  the  largest  ever 
reached  in  one  year.  Of  these  amounts  fully  half  of  the  imports 
and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  should  be  credited  to 
Japan.  The  total  declared  and  undeclared  export  of  gold  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  far  from  (3,000,000  annually,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  goes  to  Japan;  but  as  most  of  it  is  undeclared, 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  it.  When  Japan  was  opened  to  foreign- 
ers she  was  supposed,  from  her  large  supplies  of  gold  and  its 
small  value  as  compared  with  silver — about  3  to  1 — to  possess 
very  rich  mines.  The  truth  was  in  time  ascertained  to  be,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  few  gold  mines,  not  very  productive,  and 
that  much  of  her  gold  came  from  Korea. 

Japan  has  also  almost  a  monopoly  of  transportation.  The 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japanese  Steamship  Goinpauy)  runs 
steamers  between  Kobe  and  Tientsin  or  Newchwang,  touching  at 
Nagasaki,  Fusan,  Ghemulpo,  and  Ghefoo,  every  fortnight 
throughout  the  year,  and  during  the  summer  other  steamers  ply 
between  Ghemulpo,  Fusan,  and  Kobe  every  few  days.  ^A  Ghinese 
steamer  makes  the  voyage  from  Shanghai  to  Ghemulpo,  via  Ghe- 
foo, every  three  weeks.  These  afford  the  only  steam  com- 
munication, but  a  large  number  of  schooners  and  junks  is 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Another  source  of  revenue  to  her,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  above  figures,  is  in  the  fisheries  on  the  southern  coast.  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  Gommissioner  of  Gustoms  at  Fusan,  estimated  the 
value  of  the  yearly  catch  in  that  neighborhood  at  about  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars;  but  owing  to  the  light  charges  and  insufficient 
penalties  of  the  Gonvention,  Korea  gets  almost  nothing  from  it. 
Any  alteration  in  the  fisheries  would,  I  fear,  hardly  be  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  Japan.  Her  present  attitude  towards 
Korea  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  in  the 
fable*    ^^  You  are  disturbing  my  water/'  says  the  wolf,  standing 
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np  stream,  and  proceeds  to  devour  the  innocent.  **  You  are  in- 
terfering with  my  trade/' says  Japan,  *'I  must  put  down  these 
rebellions/'  and  takes  Korea  by  the  throat. 

What  are  these  troubles  which  Japan  feels  called  upon  to  sup- 
press ?  There  have  been  at  times  in  every  province  risings  of  the 
people  against  extortionate  officials,  but  there  has  been  no  polit- 
ical outbreak  for  many  years,  unless  the  late  movement  of  the 
Tong  Hak,  or  men  of  the  Eastern  Beligion,  may  be  so  considered. 
This  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  in  the  spring  of  1 893.  Early 
in  March  of  that  year,  a  body  of  men  numbering  about  thirty, 
coming  from  one  of  the  southern  provinces,  knelt  down  before  the 
palace  gates  in  Seoul,  and  asked  leave  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
king.  The  scroll,  lying  on  a  small  red  table  before  them,  bore 
the  inscription : 

**  The  petition  of  subjects  of  different  Provinces,  scholars,  of  whom  the 
chief  is  Pak  Siung  Ho,  humbly  submits : 

**  The  religion  of  the  late  Che  Chay  Wo  was  condemned  as  heresy  and 
sorcery,  though  in  reality  its  teachings  were  to  respect  Heaven,  to  parif  y 
the  heart,  to  protect  the  nation,  and  to  tranquUlize  the  people.  Now  this  is 
a  grievance  to  be  redressed.** 

And  its  requests  were  said  to  be: 

First,  The  rehabilitation  of  their  founder,  who  had  been  put 
to  death  in  1864  under  circumstances  of  ignominy. 

Second,  Permission  to  practise  their  religion. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  petition  also  sought  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners,  but  this  was  strenuonsly  denied.  The  tenets  of  their 
faith,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  did  not  appear  to  for- 
eigners particularly  objectionable,  but  after  two  or  three  days  the 
King  refused  to  receive  the  petition,  and  ordered  the  petitioners 
and  all  connected  with  them  to  depart.  He  further  admonished 
them  to  abandon  their  false  doctrines,  and  return  to  the  true 
faith  (of  Confucius),  or  he  would  be  compelled  to  raise  them 
nearer  heaven  (in  other  words,  take  off  their  heads). 

It  was  believed  that  great  numbers  of  the  Tong  Hak — many 
thousands — had  taken  advantage  of  the  examinations  being  held 
at  this  season  in  honor  of  the  Crown  Prince's  birthday,  to  intro- 
duce themselves  into  the  city,  and  rumors  that  some  thirty  thou- 
sand of  them  had  collected  at  Po  Eun,  in  the  south,  to  march  on 
Seoul,  becoming  current,  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  was  felt 
among  the  Koreans.  People  thought  that  the  Tong  Hak  must 
have  suddenly  become  very  strong,  or  have  strong  political  back- 
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ing^  to  dare  to  risk  themselves  openly  in  Seoul.  Heretofore  they 
had  been  seized  nnd  killed  without  ceremony,  but  now  they 
seemed  to  defy  th j  authorities*  What  did  it  mean  ?  There  was 
evident  discomposure  in  high  places,  and  men  whispered  that 
the  Tai  Wan  Eun  was  at  their  back. 

The  Tai  Wan  Eun  is  the  father  of  the  Eing,  a  man  of  strong 
character,  universally  respected,  and  regarded  as  a  typical,  patri- 
otic Eorean.  As  strongly  opposed  to  the  Queen  and  her  family, 
the  Mins,  who  have  the  chief  places  of  power  and  profit  in  the 
kingdom,  and  who  are  universally  hated,  he  is  always  looked  upon 
as  a  possible  leader  of  revolution,  and  the  recollection  of  an  at- 
tempt which  was  made  upon  his  life  the  year  before,*  at- 
tributed to  the  Queen^s  party,  was  thought  to  be  influencmg  him 
now. 

Foreigners  did  not,  as  a  rule,  believe  that  there  was  serious 
cause  for  alarm.  True,  offensive  placards  had  been  affixed  to  the 
houses  of  two  American  missionaries,  but  this  was  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  discharged  servants.  Even  the  most  alarming  ru- 
mors represented  the  insurgents  as  practically  unarmed,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  a  motley  mob,  which  could  be  easily  dispersed  by 
a  few  disciplined,  determined  men.  A  violent  manifesto  of  the 
Tong  Hak  was  received  in  Seoul,  said  to  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  Governor  of  Chulla  Do,  in  which  foreigners  and  Japanese 
were  vehemently  attacked,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country;  but 
men  sent  into  the  southern  provinces  to  the  places  where  there 
were  said  to  be  large  masses  of  malcontents  came  back,  reporting 
that  they  had  found  no  such  bodies,  but  that  everywhere  they 
had  heard  tdes  of  the  dreadful  things  which  were  being  done  in 
Seoul.  These  men,  however,  might  have  been  deceived,  or  might 
wish  to  deceive  ;  but  Boman  Catholic  priests,  coming  from  the 
same  districts  to  the  capital,  told  the  same  story.  Everything 
was  quiet  there,  but  everything  in  disorder,  they  were  told,  in 
Seoul.  There  was  strong  indication  of  a  manufactured  excite- 
ment. 

The  Japanese,  alone  of  foreigners,  seemed  to  take  the  matter 
au  sbrieux.  On  April  13  the  consul  issued  a  private  circular  to 
his  countrymen,  warning  them  that  there  was  danger  of  attack* 
from  which  the  Eorean  authorities  would  probably  be  unable  to 

^  I  am  aware  that  it  Is  dented  that  any  saoh  attempt  was  made,  and  that  much 
ridicule  i«  thrown  on  the  atorj.  |  htff^  rof^^f  hQWorer,  to  beUere  il  to  he  true, 
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defend  them ;  that  they  most  prepare  to  send  their  women  and 
children  to  Chemulpo  at  a  moment's  notice.  Young,  able-bodied 
men  were  directed  to  report  at  his  ofEice  for  instructions. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  tension  between  the 
Japanese  Minister^  Mr.  Oishi^  and  the  Korean  Foreign  Office, 
owing  to  a  claim  for  indemnity  for  damage  sustained  by  Japanese 
merchants  in  consequence  of  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  beans 
at  Wonsan,  which  was  pushed  with  more  energy  than  courtesy. 
It  was  a  common  remark  in  Seoul  that  Mr.  Oishi  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  pretext  to  interfere  by  force  in  Korea,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  reflection  of  this  nature  induced  the  Chi- 
nese Minister,  Yuan  Tsze  Kwan,  to  recall  two  heavy  cruisers, 
which  had  touched  at  Chemulpo  on  their  way  to  China  and  had 
been  allowed  to  depart. 

Mr.  Oishi  was  known  to  have  visited  the  Tai  Wan  Kun.  His 
speeches  and  writings  regarding  Korea  before  leaving  Japan,  and 
his  radical  course  in  politics,  had  caused  great  alarm  at  the  Palace 
when  his  appointment  as  minister  was  made  known,  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  came  as  the  precursor  of  Kim  Ok  Eaun.  This 
famous  rebel  was  reported  to  be  at  Nagasaki,  waiting  for  the  ball  to 
open.  If  Japan  desired  nothing  but  peace  and  pleasantness  in 
Korea,  as  she  asserts  now,  she  could  not  have  made  a  more  unfor- 
tunate appointment.  It  was  a  direct  intimation  to  the  Government 
that  an  "energetic"  policy  was  to  be  inaugurated,  and  Mr.  Oishi 
immediately  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  fears  his 
name  had  provoked.  Up  to  this  time  Japan  had  been  repre- 
sented by  gentlemen,  whose  courtesy  and  character  had  gained 
for  them  the  liking  and  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  them,  Koreans  and  foreigners.  But  now  a  chill  was  in  the 
air.  It  was  felt  that  Japan  had  changed  her  policy  towards 
Korea. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  perhaps  strange 
that  the  opinion  was  held  by  more  than  one  person  in  Seoul  that 
the  whole  Tong  Hak  movement  was  engineered  in  the  Japanese 
Legation.  I  did  not  myself  think  so  at  the  time.  I  believed  that 
the  Tong  Hak  were  playing  the  Japanese  game,  though  they  did 
not  know  it;  but  by  the  light  of  more  recent  events,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether,  if  it  were  not  originated,  it  were  not 
fostered  and  fomented  there.  "  Qui  prodeat  sceluSf  is  /ecM/'  is 
^s  true  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  old  Borne, 
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In  this  connection,  a  telegram  receiyed  to-day,  while  I  am 
writing,  is  interesting.     It  states  that: 

*'  The  King  of  Korea  has  appointed  his  father,  the  Tai  Wan  Knn,  to 
have  the  control  of  his  public  affairs,  and  to  direct  the  reforms,  etc  The 
Japanese  minister  was  snmmoned  to  the  palace  seyeral  days  ago  and  In- 
formed that  reforms  had  been  inangorated,  with  reference  with  which  he 
would  be  consulted  from  time  to  time." 

This  intelligence  comes  from  Japan^  and,  if  it  is  not  tme,  it 
indicates  what  is  there  considered  as  probable  or  desirable. 

After  two  or  three  months  the  excitement  died  away,  the 
Tarioas  assemblages  dispersed,  and  all  was  quiet.  This  year  we 
have  had  a  reyival  of  the  Tong  Hak  moTement,  stronger,  of 
coarse,  as  it  was  not  put  down  originally  by  force  and  the  profuse 
shedding  of  blood ;  and  it  is  this  which  has  been  the  occasion,  if 
not  the  cause,  of  the  recent  action  of  China  and  Japan.  In  her 
trouble  Korea  turned  to  China  for  help,  as  her  best  friend,  and 
China  came,  nerer  neglectful  of  an  opportunity  for  posing  as  the 
beneficent  suzerain. 

I  may  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  vexed  question  of  vassal- 
age. The  relations  between  China  and  what  she  formerly  called 
her  Tributary  States — Annam,  Tonquin,  Slam,  Burmah,  Korea, 
etc. — and  what  she  now  calls  her  Vassal  States,  were  and  are  curi- 
ous and  peculiar.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were 
recognized  in  medisval  Europe  between  vassal  and  sovereign — of 
service  on  one  side  and  protection  on  the  other — were  here 
unknown.  The  inferior  power  invariably  took  the  initiative  and 
rendered  homage,  if  so  disposed,  and  the  superior  received  it  with 
dignity  and  condescension.  The  act  was  purely  voluntary,  and 
might  be  omitted  through  long  intervals  without  in  any  way  dis- 
disturbing  peaceful  relations.  '*  It  is  the  respectful  homage  of 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  and  not  that  of  a  fief  to  a  sovereign. 
It  is  the  sincere  regard  of  a  disciple  to  a  teacher. ''  * 

China  was  looked  upon  by  these  satellites  as  the  Central  Sun, 
the  Fountain  of  light  and  heat.  Her  power  was  undoubtedly  su- 
perior^to  that  of  any  one  of  them,  and  they  sometimes  appealed 
to  her  for  protection.  Her  books  were  their  classics,  and  she  fre- 
quently invested  their  rulers  with  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Even 
in  Japan,  every  gentleman  was  expected  to  know  the  Chinese 
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literature.  Her  position  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pope,  with 
his  reverent  circle  of  Oatholic  states. 

Korea  differed  from  the  other  tributary  states  in  that  in  1637, 
after  her  conquest  by  China,  she  made  a  treaty  in  which  she 
promised  to  send  annual  tribute. 

The  introduction  of  Europeans  into  Eastern  life  in  modem 
times  changed  Ohina's  point  of  view.  Siam  had  fallen  away 
almost  without  a  murmur,  but  when  Annam  and  Tonquin  yielded 
to  the  dominion  of  the  French,  she  protested,  though  long  before 
their  allegiance  had  been  practically  terminated.  As  we  all  know 
when  France  and  the  United  States  wished  to  call  Ohina  to  ac- 
count for  offences  committed  by  Korea,  she  denied  all  responsi- 
bility. She  aided  in  making  our  treaty  in  1882  ;  indeed  without 
her  active  assistance  it  never  could  have  been  made.  No  doubt 
she  thought  Korea  would  be  safer  from  foreign  attack  if  she  were 
received  into  the  family  of  nations,  though  she  had  many  mis- 
givings, as  was  proved  by  her  attempt  at  the  last  moment  to  have 
herself  recognized  in  the  treaty  as  sovereign.  This  attempt  hav- 
ing failed,  the  king  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  President  (and 
afterwards  to  the  heads  of  other  states,  as  new  treaties  were 
formed)  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  tributary  to  Ohina,  though 
independent  in  the  management  of  his  internal  and  external  af- 
fairs. President  Arthur  replied  substantially  that  he  was  pleased 
to  hear  this,  as  the  United  States  could  only  make  treaties  with 
independent  powers.  This  fixed  our  status.  Whatever  may  have 
been,  or  may  be,  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relations  formerly 
existing  between  Ohina  and  Korea,  it  has  for  us  now  no  practical 
significance,  but  no  sooner  had  the  treaties  been  signed,  and  the 
step  taken  become,  so  to  speak,  irrevocable,  than  Ohina  saw  the 
mistake  she  had  made ;  she  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  her 
sovereignty,  and  she  has  been  trying  ever  since  to  get  it  back. 
Favored  by  the  supineness  or  indifference  of  the  treaty  powers, 
little  by  little  she  has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  direction, 
and  her  infiuence  in  Korea  is  now  more  actively  powerful  than 
ever  before.  In  this  of  course  she  has  had  the  support  of  England. 
Before  the  treaties  she  only  interfered  when  asked  to  do  so  ;  now 
she  is  always  present. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  vassalage,  however,  there  is  un- 
questionably a  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  affection  entertained 
by  Koreans  for  Ohina,  growing  out  of  the  kindly  treatment  which 
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has  been  the  oharacteristic  of  Ohinese  intercourse  with  them,  as 
a  rale,  thoagh  there  have  been  marked  exceptions.. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  Japan.  She  is  hated  by  every  Korean 
from  the  Northern  Boandary  to  the  Soathern  Sea.  This  hatred 
is  a  legacy  from  the  Great  Invasion  three  centuries  ago,  which 
left  the  country  desolate,  and  from  which  she  has  never  recovered; 
and  it  has  been  revived  and  intensified  by  the  policy  which  has 
been  lately  parsaed.  The  common  people  treat  the  Koreans  with 
rudeness,  and  the  questions  between  the  two  governments — such 
as  the  Quelpaert  fisheries,  and  especially  the  Bean  indemnity — 
have  been  discassed  with  acrimony,  and  have  left  great  rankling 
and  bitterness  behind.  In  fact,  the  coarse  of  Japan  in  Korea, 
since  the  coming  of  Mr.  Oishi,  is  only  explicable  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  intended  to  conquer  and  reduce  the  people  to  subjection. 

Korea  needs  radical  reforms  of  all  kinds.  The  King  is  en- 
lightened, but  unfortunately  his  early  efforts  at  improvement 
were  ill  advised,  and  resulted  in  failure  ;  while  his  nobles  are  cor* 
rapt,  stationary,  or  retrograde,  and  impede  all  progress.  Her  poli- 
tical fnture  is  a  most  interesting  problem,  but  discussion  of  it 
would  lead  as  too  far.  I  will  only  say  here  that  I  consider  her 
independence  as  a  first  condition  of  progress  and  of  safety  from 
interested  attack.  This,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  such  men  as 
H.  E.  Mr.  von  Brandt  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  proved  by  the 
following  extracts : 

"  I  hope  Korea  may  not  pass  into  their  (Russian)  hands  some  fine  day. 
The  opening  of  Hakodate  saved  Ye8so,and,  if  the  Koreans  were  not  such 
fools,  they  would  see  that  the  opening  of  their  country  would  be  their  sal- 
vation also.**— Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  Sir  Brooke  Robertson,  Sept.  10, 1814. 

"  The  great  fear  of  the  Chinese,  however,  is  that  the  same  thing  which 
has  happened  with  regard  to  the  Loochoo  Islands  may  repeat  itself  with 
regard  to^orea,  and  they  are  certainly  not  very  far  from  the  truth  in  sup-  . 
posing  that  relations  between  Japan  and  Korea  must  end  sooner  or  later  in 
an  armed  conflict.  I  have  told  them  twenty  times  that  the  best  means  of 
preventing  an  attempt  by  Japan  to  seise  Korea  would  be  to  throw  tliat 
country  open  to  foreign  intercourse."— H.  E.  Mr.  von  Brandt  to  Sir  Hany 
Parkes,  July  3, 1879. 

My  only  object  in  this  paper,  which  I  have  written  with  relncn^ 
tanoe,  was  to  put  my  countrymen  on  their  guard  against  undue  par- 
tiality for  the  party  which  I  cannot  but  look  on  as  the  aggressor. 
This  partiality  is  natural.  The  Japanese  are  a  wonderfully  progres-  ^ 
sive^liigh-Bpirited,  brave,  ingenions^enterprising^courteous  people, 
artistic  to  their  finger  tips  and  most  attractive.   Favorites  as  they 
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are,  whetuthey  assert  that  they  are  animated  by  the  most  peaceful 
intentions,  the  impulse  is  to  believe  them.  But  all  gentleness 
seems  to  go  out  of  their  nature  when  Korea  is  ooncernecL  There 
were  no  horrors  from  which  they  shrunk  in  their  last  invasion^ 
and  the  cry  **  On  to  Korear'  will  always  raise  the  Jingo  Party  in 
Japan.  It  is  this  party  which  is  now  gaining  the  ascendancy,  and 
to  which  the  Government  seems  to  have  finally  yielded. 

And  now,  to  sum  up,  what  conclusions  do  we  arrive  at  P 

First  and  foremost,  that  Japan,  while  protesting  that  she  de- 
sires peace,  has  prepared  war.  She  has  notstudied  late  European 
history  without  learning  the  enormous  advantage  of  putting  your 
adversary  apparently  in  the  wrong.  So  far  as  we  know  now,  she 
has  adroitly  forced  China  to  take  the  first  ostensible  step  towards 
war,  and  so  alienate  general  sympathy.  It  i»as  as  certain  as  any- 
thing earthly  could  be  that  Korea,  if  in  trouble,  would  turn  to 
China  for  help ;  that  China  must  send  troops,  in  despite  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  result  was  inevitable.  For  her  motives  we  have 
not  far  to  seek.  She  is  ambitions,  and  China  is  her  hereditary 
enemy.  And,  just  now,  she  is  distracted  by  internal  dissension, 
and  hopes  that  war  abroad  will  give  her  peace  at  home. 

China  is  anti-progressive,  not  to  say  retroactive.  She  will 
delay  or  crush  development ;  but  if  Korea  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Japan,  Qod  help  her  I  The  historian  wrote  of  her  last  descent 
upon  the  peninsula :  ''  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  needless, 
unprovoked,  cruel,  and  desolating  wars  that  ever  cursed  Korea, 
and  from  which  it  has  taken  her  centuries  to  recover.'^  * 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  occurred  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  that  wars  are  not  made  with  rose-water.  On 
that  occasion,  as  now,  Japan  was  ostensibly  striking  at  China 
through  Korea.  Let  us  hope  that  no  such  words  shall  need  be 
spoken  again,  and  that  out  of  the  shock  of  battle  a  new  Korea 
may  rise,  independent,  neutralized,  if  not  protected,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Great  Powers.    She  cannot  stand  alone. 

Augustine  Heard. 


KB.  STBVBNS  : 

Wab  between  Japan  and  China  has  appeared  probable  on 
several  occasions  during  the  past  twenty  years.  To  many  of  those 
who  best  understand  the  situation  in  eastern  Asia  it  has  seemed 

*  And  the  ear  moiiiiment  of  Kioto,  under  irhloh  lie  the  ears  of  orv  SOO^OOO 
Koreans  sent  hoiii^  as  a  trophr,  stm  ftaadi  as  a  witosif • 
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inevitable.  The  forces  at  work  in  the  two  leading  empires  of  the 
East  are  so  different  in  their  origin  and  so  diverse  in  their  opera- 
tion that  careful  observers  have  seen,  in  the  friction  which  has 
marked  their  contact  for  years  past^  the  snre  harbinger  of  eventaal 
collision.  ''  A  house  cannot  stand  half  slave  and  half  free  f'  two 
civilizations  which  once  had  much  in  common,  but  which  are  now 
totally  dissimilar^  could  not  long  abide  side  by  side  without  a 
struggle  for  supremacy. 

Now  that  war  is  an  actual  fact,  and  while  the  passions  which 
it  arouses  are  at  their  height,  even  onlookers  who  have  no  direct 
interest  in  the  strife  may  unconsciously  become  partisans,  and  it 
may  be  no  easy  matter  to  evoke  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment. 
Nevertheless  the  writer  ventures  to  present  a  few  considerations 
which  to  his  mind  prove  conclusively  that  Japan  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This  he  must  do  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  a  prejudiced  witness  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Japanese  Government.  Although  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  frankly  acknowledging  that,  next  to  his  own  coun- 
try^ Japan  must  always  hold  the  highest  place  in  his  affection  and 
respect,  since  the  question  is  one  of  fact  and  not  of  sentiment  he 
is  contented  to  meet  this  accusation  with  the  facts  which  he  is 
able  to  present.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  is  only  proper  to  add 
that  what  he  has  written  is  on  his  own  responsibility  entirely,  and 
partakes  in  no  sense  of  an  ofiScial  character. 

The  relations  of  Japan  and  of  Ohina  to  Korea  date  back  to 
very  early  times.  Both  have  conquered  her,  and  she  has  succes- 
sively recognized  each  as  a  suzerain  power.  It  would  be  idle, 
however,  to  attempt  to  define  these  claims  to  suzerainty,  whether 
arising  from  conquest  or  from  mutual  arrangement.  They  were 
of  a  peculiar  character  and  possess  no  practical  significance  under 
the  rules  by  which  states  now  govern  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Japan's  claim  lapsed  long  ago.  China  has  virtually  abandoned 
hers  on  several  occasions.  To  the  United  States  and  to  France, 
respectively,  when  they  demanded  reparation  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  their  citizens  in  Korea,  China  expressly  disavowed  any 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  that  country,  and  looked  on  with- 
out protest  while  each  of  those  powers  in  succession  sent  military 
expeditions  against  Korea. 

Ohina  made  no  objection  when  in  1876  Japan  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Korea,  which  in  distinct  terms  asserts  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Korean  kingdom.  Nor  did  she  interfere  when 
several  years  later  first  the  United  States^  and  then  other  West- 
em  powers  in  rapid  snccession^  entered  into  such  treaties  with 
Korea  as  conld  only  have  been  conclnded  with  an  antonomoas 
state.  And,  finally^  in  1885  China  agreed  to  the  Tientsin  OonTen- 
tion  with  Japan^  than  which  there  oonld  not  have  been  a  more 
complete  surrender  of  whatever  alleged  suzerain  priyileges  she 
might  up  to  that  time  have  still  claimed  the  right  to  exercise. 

To  these  examples,  and  to  others  that  might  be  cited,  the 
only  answer  ever  made  is  that  China  has  long  maintained  '^rela- 
tions  of  benevolence ''  toward  neighboring  weaker  states,  which 
cannot  be  precisely  explained  by  the  definitions  of  international 
law,  but  which  nevertheless  give  her  the  right  to  assume  a  certain 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  those  countries.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  of  the  past,  when  the  West  had  not  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  East,  and  when  China  claimed  suzerain  rights 
over  all  the  world  within  the  limits  of  her  geographical  knowl- 
edge, such  a  pretension  to-day  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  It  is 
more ;  it  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  claim  is  at  times  openly  disavowed,  and  then 
surreptitiously  utilized  to  the  injury  of  innocent  nations  to  which 
the  alleged  subordinate  or  tributary  country  is  bound  by  covenants 
and  obligations  assumed  as  an  independent  state. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  such  an  exercise  by  China  of  her  shadowy 
claim  to  suzerainty  over  Korea  that  has  led  to  war  with  Japan. 
They  are  not  battling  for  the  possession  of  Korea ;  Japan  has  dis- 
tinctly disavowed  such  an  ambition.  They  are  fighting  because 
China  persists  in  playing  a  rdle  in  Korean  affairs  which  menaces 
not  Japanese  interests  alone,  but  the  interests  of  every  nation  that 
has  relations  with  Korea,  and  the  success  of  which  means  the  per- 
petuation of  all  those  abuses  which  have  reduced  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  to  its  present  level ;  the  destruction  of  the  germs  of  en- 
terprise and  progress  ;  perhaps  the  final  extinction  of  Korea  as  an 
independent  state.  These  are  strong  expressions,  but  the  writer 
believes  that  a  review  of  the  relations  of  the  three  countries  for 
the  past  twenty  years  will  confirm  their  accuracy. 

Prior  to  1876  the  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Korea  had 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  importance.  Japan  had  had  her  own 
troubles  to  contend  with,  and  during  the  stormy  era  which  pre- 
ceded the  Bestoration,  and  for  years  after  the  culmination  of  that 
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great  moTement,  domestic  afFairs  absorbed  the  attention  of  her 
goyemment  and  people.  Bat  with  the  progress  which  came  as  a 
natural  sequence  of  the  new  order  of  things — above  all,  with  the 
growth  of  an  united  national  spirit,  which  was,  perhaps,  its  most 
notable  result — the  importance  of  promoting  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  empire  by  defining  and  strengthening  its  relations 
with  neighboring  states,  especially  with  Korea,  became  apparent. 

Korea  is  a  natural  bulwark  to  Japan.  Its  state  of  complete 
isolation  at  that  time  invited  aggression  and  possible  conquest. 
The  French  and  American  expeditions  only  a  few  years  before 
had  shown  that  Ohina  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  peninsular  kingdom.  Other  nations  might 
not  have  been  so  lenient  as  France  and  the  United  States  had 
been,  and  the  occupation  of  Korea  by  a  strong  foreign  power,  or 
a  partition  of  the  country  between  several  such  powers,  con* 
stituted  a  grave  menace  to  Japan.  Other  so-calied  tributary 
states  of  Ohina  had  been  thus  absorbed;  and  there  could  not  have 
been  a  stronger  augury  of  a  similar  fate  for  Korea  than  Ohina's 
own  actions  had  furnished. 

In  1876  an  attack  by  a  Korean  fort  upon  a  Japanese  man-of- 
war  making  soundings  off  the  coast  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
some  definite  treaty  arrangement  between  the  two  countries.  A 
mission  was  sent  to  Korea,  and  on  the  26th  of  February,  18*^6,  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded. 

Article  L  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  instrument.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

**  Chosen  being  an  independent  State,  enJoyB  the  same  sovereign  righto 
as  does  Japan. 

"In  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the 
nations  their  interconrse  shall  henceforward  be  carried  on  in  terms  of 
equality  and  oourteay,  each  avoiding  the  giving  of  offence  by  arrogance  or 
manifestations  of  suspicion. 

*'  In  the  first  instance  all  rules  and  precedents  that  are  apt  to  obstruct 
friendly  intercourse  shaU  be  totally  abrogated,  and,  in  their  stead,  rules 
liberal  and  in  general  usage,  fit  to  secure  firm  and  perpetual  peace,  shall  be 
estabUshed." 

Japan  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  unprovoked  attack 

upon  one  of  her  public  vessels  to  obtain  a  dominant  position  in 

Korea.      Instead,  she  made  a  treaty  containing  no  stipulation 

which  can  be  construed  as  trespass  npon  Korean  rights,  or  as 

hn  sttront  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  Korean  people.     This  is 

gertainly  strong  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  for  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  Korea.  Oonflmuttion  may  be  found,  if  needed,  in 
the  cordiality  with  which  she  sabeeqiiently  welcomed  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  relations  between  Korea  and  some  of  the 
Western  powers. 

The  Treaty  of  1876  was  followed  by  a  wonderful  growth  in 
the  trade  between  the  two  ooantriee,  until  to-day  Japan  holds 
the  leading  commercial  position  in  Korea.  But  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse  has  been  more  than  once  rudely  shaken  by  the 
recurrence  of  those  internal  disturbances  which  are  unhappily  so 
common  in  the  peninsular  kingdom.  On  two  occasions  the 
Japanese  Legation  at  Seoul  was  burned,  the  Minister  obliged  to 
fly,  and  unoffending  Japanese  were  slaughtered  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital.  On  neither  occasion  did  Japan  exact  reparation 
incommensurate  with  the  injury.  She  recognized  the  impotency 
of  a  weak  government,  and  confined  her  demands  to  apology,  and 
indemnity  to  the  Japanese  who  had  suffered  by  the  outbreak  of  mob 
yiolence.  Logical  reason  for  this  leniency  can  be  found  in  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  Korea.  That  country  is  cursed  by  a 
system  of  public  administration  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel.  Oorruption  extends  throughout  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Offices  are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  revenues  are 
farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  Officials  swarm  over  the  land, 
and  the  people  are  ground  down  by  their  exactions.  A  few  power- 
ful families  divide  the  spoils,  and  at  times  plunge  the  kingdom 
into  disorder  by  their  factional  quarrels.  At  other  times  the 
peasantry  revolt  and  attempt  to  throw  off  their  burdens.  The 
present  sovereign,  however  well  meaning  he  may  be,  is  powerless 
to  carry  out  his  good  intentions.  The  fault  is  in  the  system ; 
the  system  is  borrowed  from  Ohina,  and  Ohina  seems  determined 
to  perpetuate  it  at  all  hazards.  In  all  of  Korea's  domestic  dissen- 
sions the  hand  of  Ohina  can  be  traced.  Her  influence  is  secret, 
but  none  the  less  potent  She  shirks  responsibility  to  other 
nations,  but  hesitates  at  no  means— cajolery,  bribery,  menace- 
to  dominate  Korea.  Whatever  object  her  policy  may  have,  its 
plain  result  has  been  to  paralyze  progress,  and  to  leave  the  country 
weak  and  defencelesss,  a  ready  victim  for  foreign  aggression. 

The  events  of  December,  1884,  gave  the  Japanese  Government 
an  opportunity  to  define  the  relations  of  Japan  and  Ohina  to 
Korea.  During  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  Seoul  at  that 
time  the  Ohinese  troops  had  attacked  the  Japanese  and  had  been 
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repulsed.  In  settling  the  questions  at  issue  with  Korea^  the  Jap- 
anese Plenipotentiary  insisted  upon  dealing  directly  with  the 
Korean  Oovemment,  and  would  not  admit  the  right  of  China  to 
interfere  in  any  way.  The  question  of  the  collision  between  the 
Japanese  and  Ohinese  troops  was,  he  argued,  a  matter  to  be  set- 
tled directly  between  Ohina  and  Japan.  The  Ohinese  Gk>yem- 
ment  acquiesced  in  this  view,  and  the  result  was  the  convention 
between  Japan  and  China  concluded  at  Tientsin  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1885.  By  the  terms  of  that  convention  the  signatories  bound 
themselves  to  remove  their  troops  from  Korea  within  four  months. 
They  furthermore  agreed  that  they  would  persuade  the  King  of 
Korea  to  employ  military  instructors  (neither  Chinese  nor  Japan- 
ese) to  drill  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  they  also  stipulated  that  neither 
power  should  send  troops  to  Korea  when  serious  internal  disturb- 
ances occurred  there,  without  giving  timely  notice  to  the  other  ; 
and  that  the  troops  so  sent  should  be  withdrawn  when  the  dis- 
turbances were  at  an  end. 

If  Japan  hoped  that  by  this  agreement  she  had  placed  Korea  on 
the  high  road  to  reform,  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  hope 
to  be  futile.  It  is  true  that  desultory  attempts  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  improvements  contemplated  by  the  Convention, 
but  the  same  agencies  which  made  Korea  what  she  is  have  oper- 
ated to  neutralize  their  good  effect.  Matters  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  Not  Japanese  alone,  but  every  foreigner  who  has  had 
dealings  in  Korea  has  found  himself  confronted  by  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  so  prolific  in  an  impoverished  country 
abandoned  to  misrule  and  corruption.  The  dry-rot  of  Chinese 
conservatism  has  pervaded  everything.  China  herself,  with  her 
wonderful  vitality  and  her  abundant  resources,  has  survived  the 
same  ordeal.     To  Korea  it  has  been  a  living  death. 

For  Japan  the  questions  to  which  this  state  of  things  gives 
rise  are  of  far  more  vital  importance  than  for  others.  She  has 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hope  that  Korea  could  under 
present  conditions  maintain  the  independence  so  essential  to 
Japanese  welfare,  and  yet  the  necessity  of  Korean  independence 
to  her  own  safety  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  with  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  East. 

The  agrarian  revolt  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
furnished  the  last  object-lesson,   if  that  were  required^  of  the 
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pressing  need  of  drastic  reform  in  the  afFairs  of  the  Korean  king- 
riom.  That  revolt  was  due  to  the  nsual  cause,  the  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  exactions  of  Korean  officials.  In  itself  it  was  hardly 
more  important  than  the  many  similar  uprisings  against  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  which  Korea  has  been  the  arena.  As  an  index 
of  causes  which,  if  not  corrected,  must  always  operate  to  keep 
Korea  at  her  present  level,  it  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Unable  themselves  to  cope  with  the  revolt,  the  Korean  au- 
thorities called  upon  Ohina  for  assistance.  It  was  rendered  with 
a  precipitancy  which  smacked  of  preconcerted  arrangement.  The 
"  timely  notice  '*  demanded  by  the  Tientsin  Convention  to  be  . 
given  to  Japan  was  of  the  briefest  and  most  perfunctory  charac- 
ter. Moreover,  the  curt  announcement  was  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  Ohina  had  sent  this  aid  to  '^  the  tributary  coun- 
try.^^  Japan  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  she  had  not 
taken  up  the  gage  thus  carelessly  thrown  down.  She  also  sent 
troops,  and  in  doing  so  she  acted  clearly  within  the  rights  secured 
to  her  by  covenant  and  by  custom.  No  nation  has  greater  in- 
terests in  Korea  to  protect  than  she,  and  none  has  suffered  more 
in  the  past  under  similar  circumstances.  To  guard  against  a  rep- 
etition of  injury  was  merely  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence. 
Besides,  there  has  been  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  Japan- 
ese Government  perceived  in  these  events  an  opportunity  for  the 
permanent  amelioration  of  Korean  affairs.  An  isolated  agrarian 
revolt  might  have  been  easily  suppressed ;  the  problem  in  this  case 
was  rather  to  extinguish  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  constant 
recurrence  of  such  revolts  in  Korea,  and  thereby  to  relieve  that 
country  of  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  either  Japan  or  Ohina  for 
aid.  This  was  the  view  of  the  case  which  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment frankly  presented  for  Ohina^s  consideration.  They  invited 
the  Chinese  government  to  join  them  in  devising  some  plan 
whereby  the  administration  of  Korean  affairs  might  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  place  them  upon  a  just  and  stable  basis.  They 
claimed  no  right  that  they  did  not  concede  equally  to  China  ;  all 
that  they  asked  was  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  difficulties 
which  threatened  the  interests  of  both  countries.  China's  answer 
was  confined  to  a  simple  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japan- 
ese troops.  The  revolt  was  suppressed,  she  claimed,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in 
Korea.   The  details  of  this  negotiation,  so  characteristic  of  Chinese 
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diplomacy,  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  the  tragic  con- 
sequences which  have  followed.  The  Chinese  troops  had  hardly 
landed  in  Korea,  certainly  they  had  not  fired  a  shot  against  the 
rebels,  when  apparently  the  promptitude  of  Japan  in  following 
China's  example  took  the  Chinese  and  their  Korean  abettors  by 
surprise,  and  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Then  came  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops;  and  the  iteration  of  that 
demand  has  been  the  sole  reply  which  China  has  deigned  to  make 
to  Japan's  proposals.  It  is  the  only  answer  she  has  made  to  the 
powers  which  intervened  in  the  interests  of  both  parties  to  effect 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  them.  If  at 
one  time  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  she  seemed  to 
yield  to  representations  made  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  result 
has  proved  that  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
flict which  she  considered  inevitable,  and  which  she  apparently 
was  determined  to  do  nothing  to  avoid. 

Japan,  if  she  had  complied  with  that  demand,  would  have 
stultified  herself.  Not  only  would  there  have  been  no  assurance 
that  the  revolt  which  had  been  so  miraculously  suppressed  would 
not  have  broken  out  again  with  a  violence  redoubled  by  the  weak- 
ness which  the  Korean  government  had  shown,  but  the  cer- 
tainty would  have  remained  that  the  same  causes  would  have 
produced  the  same  effects,  and  that  again  and  again  Japan  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  encounter  the  same  risks  with  the  same 
bootless  results.  Is  it  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that  she  re- 
solved to  reach  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  exterminate  it 
once  and  for  all,  with  China's  assistance  if  possible,  but,  if  not, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  is  of  right  hers  as  the  one 
most  vitally  interested  P  Her  attitude  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
word.  She  has  expressly  disavowed  any  idea  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, and  she  has  no  designs  upon  the  independence  of 
Korea.  On  the  contrary,  the  consummation  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  that  independence  are  the  very  objects  for  which  she  is 
strifing.  In  retaining  her  troops  in  Korea — the  point  upon 
which  most  stress  has  been  laid — she  has  not  only  kept  within 
the  strict  letter  of  her  rights  as  defined  by  her  compact  with 
Cbinda,  but  she  has  tajcen  the  most  effective  means  of  carrying 
out  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  its  obligations.  In  doing  this 
she  has  been  forced  into  a  war  which  she  has  used  every  honor- 
able means  to  avoid.    It  would  not  be  becoming  in  her  friends  tg 
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anticipate  the  resalt  of  that  war,  but  in  view  of  all  that  has  been 
asserted,  this  muoh  may  be  said  :  that  no  fear  of  domestic  revoln- 
tion  or  disturbance  has  forced  her  to  this  issue,  and  that  she 
will  use  whateyer  advantage  fortune  may  bring  her  with  juatioe 
and  moderation. 

D.  W.  SriYBirB. 


MR  MARTIN: 

To  WESTERN  nations  at  least,  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  question  at  issue  in  the  '*  Ohino-Japanese  war  in 
Korea ^Ms  the  resultant '' Progress ''  or  '^Extermination''  of 
modem  civilization  in  the  ''  Hermit  Kingdom  " ;  the  omx  of 
the  present  fight  between  the  Tokio  and  Pekin  govemmenbi. 
Especially  is  it  of  interest  to  all  Amerioans,  for  to  the  United 
States  is  due  the  credit  of  having  '^  opened  np''  to  tiie  world  the 
'^  Land  of  the  Morning  Oalm,''  as,  indeed,  they  formally  ''opened 
up  ^'  Japan. 

The  entire  world  must  be  fully  awake  to  the  &ct  that  the 
success  of  Japan  in  Korea  means  reform  and  progress — governmen- 
tal, social,  and  commercial^in  that  unhappy  country,  measures 
already  introduced  and  urged  by  the  Japanese,  but  rendered 
almost  failures  both  by  the  inertia  and  lack  of  public  spirit  in  the 
natives,  and  a  more  or  less  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  Ohina. 
The  success  of  the  Chinese  means  the  forcing  back  of  the 
Koreans  to  Oriental  sluggishness,  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
anti-foreign  sentiment  and  methods.  It  is  a  conflict  between 
modern  civilization,  as  represented  by  Japan ;  and  barbarism,  or 
a  hopelessly  antiquated  civilization,  by  China.  The  one  is  up- 
holding the  'Maws  of  nations  '^ ;  the  other  maintains  to  the  bitter 
end  its  imperious  ideas  of  vassal  states.  That  knowledge  should 
command  certain  sympathy,  it  would  seem,  for  our  little  friends 
from  the  "  Land  of  Gentle  Manners,''  as  Sir  Edvrin  Arnold  calls 
Japan. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  nature  of  this  quarrel.  Both 
nations  have  for  a  long  time  claimed  a  suzerainty  in  Korea. 
It  has  been  acknowledged  to  both  by  the  continual  payment  of 
tribute,  an  excess,  however,  to  China.  Of  late  years  this  tribute 
has  ceased,  and  the  independence  of  the  peninsula  has  been  practi- 
cally acknowledged  by  the  toleration  of  her  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  and  the  sending  abroad  and  receiving  at  Seoul  of  diplo- 
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matio  enyoys.  Ohina  has  been  making  repeated  efforts  to  change 
all  this  by  protests  at  the  Korean  coart,  by  efforts  to  re-establish 
the  annual  tribute  to  herself^  and,  finally,  by  placing  a  defioite 
espionage  over  its  monarch  and  his  adyisers  in  the  person  of  a 
*'  resident/'  or  yirtnal  official  reporter.  Japan  never  yielded  to 
China,  even  in  the  times  of  its  existence,  the  right  of  these 
exactions — exactions  she  herself  claimed  and  received  hundreds 
of  years  ago — and  has  silently,  but  none  the  less  fervently, 
yearned  for  conditions  that  would  enable  her  to  defiantly  forbid 
them.  She  now  feels  herself  in  such  readiness ;  it  is  the  popular 
desire  of  the  government  and  of  the  people,  the  enthusiastic  de- 
mand of  men  and  officers  anxious  to  demonstrate,  not  entirely  in 
a  selfish  way,  their  entire  fitness  to  handle  the  empire^s  modem 
army  and  navy,  whose  tactics  they  have  ''  at  their  fingers'  ends,'' 
so  to  speak. 

The  universal  service  system  used  on  the  European  continent 
is  that  on  which  the  Japanese  army  is  organized.  Its  men  are 
well  trained  and  full  of  that  esprit  so  essential  to  the  soldier. 
But  they  are  not  hardy,  a  result  of  the  immoral  practices  of  the 
country,  and  enter  service  in  a  more  or  less  weakened  condition, 
while  their  small  stature  is  prejudicial  to  Western  minds.  They 
are,  as  a  result  of  this  physical  reduction,  however,  agile  and 
active,  and  might  be  likened  to  the  Chinamen  as  athletes  to 
giants.  That  these  qualities  are  universal  enough  to  be  regarded 
as  trifling  was  evidenced  some  years  since  by  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Washington  when  witnessing 
the  expert  climbing  of  our  cadets  at  Annapolis.  His  indifferent 
criticism  was,  '*  We  have  monkeys  in  our  land  that  could  do 
better."  The  Japanese  fleet  is  now  almost  too  well  kno^rn  to  speak 
of.  Her  ships  of  war,  of  which  there  are  about  fifty  modern  steam 
vessels,  are  seen  in  every  port  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
rank  among  the  fastest.  Many  foreigners  are  among  its  officers, 
and  her  affection  for  and  sympathy  with  us  were  shown  as  usual  in 
the  selection  of  an  American  as  the  first  foreigner  to  command 
one  of  her  squadrons.  Her  coffers  are  sufficiently  well  filled  for 
present  needs,  while  her  credit  abroad  is  good. 

Opposed  to  her  the  Chinese  army  is  also  well  drilled  and 
trained  and  composed  of  marvelous  marksmen,  whether  with 
bow  or  rifle.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen  wonderful  target  prac- 
tice by  her  mounted  archers :    riding  at  headlong  gallop  they 
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would  rarely  faD  to  hit  a  small  ball  lying  on  the  groand;  and  til* 
accuracy  of  their  men  with  the  native  rifle,  which  has  neiUiflr 
stock  nor  sight,  hence  no  shoulder-aim,  but  which  lesti  on  tha 
hip  to  be  discharged  and  is  lighted  by  a  f  ase,  is  moat  aactnMK^ 
dinary.  Where  saoh  personal  skill  exists,  the  mixture  of  amdaBt 
and  modem  eqaipment  in  its  army  can  scarcely  be  defdoiad  ns 
creating  an  inefficiency. 

Daring  the  war  of  1842,  a  typical  Chinaman,  in  command  of 
a  Chinese  war  jnnk,  boarded  one  of  the  British  gonboats  bofine 
hostilities  began  and  asked  to  see  the  captain.  On  meeting  that 
officer  the  Chinese  commander  proceeded  to  remark  that  he, 
himself,  was  a  '^  good  flen ''  of  the  British  captain  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  also  a  **  good  flen''  to  him.  Undor 
these  circumstances  he  made  the  proposition  that  since  it  waa 
evidently  undesirable  that  one  '^  good  flen ''  should  injure  anothor 
'^  good  flen,''  when  the  impending  attack  began  each  captain 
should  have  his  guns  loaded  with  ^'flre-physic"  only,  and  ''no 
balls."  This,  he  insisted,  would  make  ''plenty  fire,  plenty 
smoke,  plenty  noise,"  and  the  incidental  advantages  would  bo 
obvious  and  mutual.  There  is  also  a  ludicrous,  and  probably 
authentic,  story  of  the  make-believe  man-of-war,  with  a  funnel 
and  smoke,  but  no  engines — constructed  by  the  Chinese  on  one 
of  the  rivers  of  which  the  British  were  trying  to  force  the  paasago, 
intended,  without  doubt,  as  a  ruse  to  alarm  the  smaller  foreign 
crafty  and  to  deter  it  from  passing  up  a  stream,  in  the  upper 
waters  of  which  so  formidable  an  antagonist  awaited  them. 

The  political  atmosphere  of  China  is  so  rarely  disturbed  by 
any  break  in  its  conditions  or  demands  from  "  abroad/'  the  two 
methods  above  cited  fully  illustrating  the  general  lack  of  seriooa 
contemplation  of  any  c(i$u8  belli,  that,  as  in  the  recent  case  with 
the  Japanese,  her  enemies  come  upon  her  in  the  night  season  to 
*find  her  "  lamps  untrimmed."  This  inertia  has  been  ascribed  to 
all  sorts  of  causes.  Official  debauchery  and  corruption  running 
rife  over  land  and  sea,  misappropriation  of  millions  voted  by  the 
throne  for  the  army  and  navy  budgets,  an  unquenchable  conceit 
and  overestimate  of  their  own  military  and  naval  capacities — all 
have  been  urged  as  reasons  for  the  lethargic  condition  of  this 
mass  of  much  despised  civilization.  These  conclusions  of  a 
speculative,  often  uninformed,  and  usually  prejudiced  world  at 
large  as  to  their  innocuous  desuetude  are  not  wholly  correct. 
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The  Chinese  are  a  saperlatiyely  peaceable  nation^  else  by  what 
force  are  these  vast  masses  of  human  beings  kept  from  flying  at 
each  other^s  throats  and  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  mutual  ex- 
termination? Her  millions  teem.  The  density  of  population 
and  the  tangled  community  of  interests  would^  it  would  seem, 
lead  to  ever-recurring  quarrels  and  strife,  in  this  land  of  too  many 
provinces,  too  many  prefectures,  too  many  districts,  too  many 
villages,  too  many  families,  too  many  persons.  Wherever  there 
is  a  sufficient  expanse  of  water,  her  warriors  may  be  found  on 
large  squadrons  of  junks;  wherever  there  are  mountains,  millions 
burrow  their  way  into  defiles  and  recesses,  troops  armed  with 
shield  and  spear,  bow  and  arrow.  She  is  not  asleep.  A  few 
hours^  outing  will  show  one  squads  of  soldiers  armed  with  £em- 
ington  breech-loaders,  match-lock  men,  and  trim  steam  gunboats 
moDuting  Erupp  breech-loading  cannon.  A  night^s  repose  at 
the  wayside  inn  or  temple  will  be  broken  at  early  dawn  by  the 
rattle  of  musketry  or  the  roar  of  cannon  at  their  target  practice, 
lam  sure  that  no  conditions  of  non-readiness  have  influenced 
her  in  the  seeming  apathy  or  hesitation  as  recently  manifested. 
Their  ideal  warrior  is  not  ours.  But  then  is  she  not  to  us  a  land 
of  contrarieties  ?  In  educating  her  officers  she  encourages  per- 
sonal prowess  and  skill  rather  than  any  instruction  in  military 
tactics  or  manoeuvring  or  in  any  of  the  requisites  of  a  strategist, 
and  little  attention  is  paid  engineering,  fortiflcations,  or  even 
letters  in  general.  To  the  eyes  of  a  westerner  the  sight  of  long 
lines  of  warriors  in  petticoats  is  not  a  reassuring  one.  And  an 
umbrella  or  two  and  frequent  fans  up  and  down  the  ranks  are 
not  conducive  to  a  conviction  of  soldierly  vigor.  The  character 
for**  brave''  always  found  written  on  the  backs  of  their  uniforms 
instils  a  doubt  by  its  assertion,  though  it  was  an  unkind  witticism 
of  some  writer  that  it  **  was  placed  on  the  back  because  there 
an  enemy  would  see  it  oftenest.''  But  their  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  the  tough  fiber  of  the  troops  are  facts  offsetting  the 
brilliant  but  less  solid  qualities  of  the  Japanese. 

The  central  figures  of  the  war  are,  of  course,  H.  E.  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Count  Hirobumi  Ito — Prime  Ministers  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  well  matched  in 
cleverness,  versatility,  and  shrewdness,  though  the  former  is  by 
nature  and  experience  a  thorough  commander,  while  Count  Ito  is 
purely  the  veteran  politician  and  diplomatist  without  military 
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record.  The  two  noblemen  are  personal  friends,  and  H.  B.  Li 
was  probably  inflnenced  in  his  tardy  war  action  by  a  hope  of  main- 
taining  peace  through  diplomatic  and  personal  dlorts  with  Goimt 
Ito.  They  have  both  run  serious  risks  owing  to  their  sospaotad 
leaning  to  foreigners,  and  in  the  case  of  H.  EL  of  Ohina  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  a  mighty  Chinese  mandarin  many  yean  ag«>, 
who  was  degraded  to  the  ranks  for  his  **  knowledge  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  Barbarians,''  as  we  are  contemptuously  called. 
Tet  the  highest  honors  of  these  two  men  are  in  great  part  dne 
to  the  results  of  their  unaltering  faith  in  the  Talne  of  foreign 
policy,  of  foreign  principles  of  progress,  and  of  foreign  arms. 

Korea,  the  cock-pit,  is  a  poor  struggling,  strutting  litUe 
kingdom  with  vaulting  ambition  and  empty  treasuries.  Its  long 
arm  stretches  out  into  the  sea  as  if  imploring  protection  from  thus 
grasping  nations  behind  it. 

China's  exactions,  Bussia's  ambitions.  Great  Britain's  olijeo- 
tions,  are  all  old  stories  to  the  public.  It  is  certain  that  the  laat 
two  great  powers  are  watching  developments  with  jealous  eyea, 
for  the  seaports  of  Korea  are  to  each  much  coveted  prizes.  Bnsaia 
is  impatient  to  secure  on  her  seaboard  a  desirable  terminus  for 
the  great ''  Trans-Siberian  Bailway,"  instead  of  that  now  contem- 
plated at  Vladivostock,  a  port  closed  by  ice  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  she  is  prepared  to  go  to  every  extent  to  prevent  any  in- 
terference by  Great  Britain  or  any  other  power,  if  such  interfer-  - 
ence  conflicts  with  her  interests.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  has  not 
stirred  up  the  present  strife  that  she  might  fish  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage in  troubled  waters.  England  dreads  any  territorial  ag- 
grandizement for  Russia,  the  probable  result  of  a  continued 
struggle,  and  I  believe  her  already  indirect  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  will  be  followed  up  by  earnest  endeavors  to  induoe 
the  United  States  or  (Germany  to  arbitrate.  Japan  undoubtedly 
has  her  eyes  on  Korean  territory,  though  her  war-cry  is  **  re- 
form." Success  now  means  a  foothold  there,  and  she  will  take 
it  and  as  much  more  as  she  can  get.  Korea's  safety  seems  to 
lie  in  her  own  weakness  and  the  jealousies  of  great  powers. 

Howard  Martin. 
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OUR  LITTLE  WAR  WITH  CHINA. 

SOME  HITHERTO  UNWRITTEN   HISTORY. 

BY  BEAB-ADMISAL  PEIBOE  CROSBY,   U.   8.   IX. 


A  FBW  books  on  religion  thrust  into  the  hands  of  a  young, 
fanatical,  and  impulsiyo  man  once  came  near  causing  the  dismem- 
berment of  a  great  empire,  and  actually  brought  about  a  grave 
difSculty  between  that  country  and  our  own. 

In  1850,  afFairs  in  China,  especially  along  theseaooastj  were  in 
a  bad  condition.  The  country  had  then  hardly  recovered  from  the 
exhaustion  and  expense  of  the  opium  war  with  England,  pirates 
ravaged  its  borders  and  rivers,  and  the  reign  of  the  young  Em- 
peror Tau  Ewang  was  ushered  in  by  widespread  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. In  addition  to  this,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was 
especially  bitter  against  foreigners,  whom  they  considered  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  missionaries,  the  opium  traffic,  and 
other  things  which  they  had  been  brought  to  place  in  the  same 
category  as  horrid  evils,  and  the  Emperor  was  regarded  with  dis- 
like and  suspicion  on  account  of  his  inability  to  resume  again 
the  inviolate  exclusiveness  which  had  once  characterized  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Unable  to  conciliate  or  help  his  subjects,  the 
young  man  at  last  retired  to  his  palaces  and  passed  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  pleasure,  leaving  the  offices  of  the  government  in 
hands  that  were  unskilful  and  corrupt.  The  natural  se- 
quence of  this  was  that  the  land  was  abandoned  to  misery 
and  vice,  a  condition  that  had  often  in  Europe  paved  the 
way  for  great  social  reformations.  In  this  case  the  reformer 
was  a  remarkable  man  named  Hung  Sew-tsuen,  then  less  than 
forty^  who  had,  in  his  twentieth  year,  gone  to  present  himself  at 
an  annual  examination  at  Canton,  and  there  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  Lenng  A-fah,  a  preacher  and  colporteur,  who  had 
put  into  his  hands  a  number  of  books  compiled  from  or  explana- 
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tory  of  the  Scriptures.  At  first  these  books  had  little  effect  on 
the  young  man^  and  his  reading  thereof  was  careless  and  super- 
ficial ;  but  in  1847  a  friend  urged  them  again  upon  his  attention, 
and  together  the  two  made  an  ezhaustire  study  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  Their  idolatrous  early  education  made  it  impos-. 
sible  for  them  to  clearly  understand  all  that  was  before  them,  but, 
bearing  in  mind  the  horrors  of  the  time  and  the  advantages  of  a 
strict  moral  discipline  for  the  suffering  people,  they  became  fired 
with  religions  enthusiasm  and  began  to  preach  the  creed  as  they 
understood  it.  Converts  were  widely  made,  the  attempts  at 
oppression  were  firmly  and  successfully  resisted,  and  finally,  with 
numbers  growing  continually,  they  were  encouraged  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  temples  and  priests  of  idolatry  wherever  found. 
The  Emperor,  becoming  alarmed,  despatched  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops  against  them,  but  these  were  defeated  with 
slaughter  in  1850,  and  the  **  Tai-ping  Sebellion^' gained  head. 
The  rebels  started  off  on  a  march  of  conquest,  subdued  the  prov- 
inces of  Kwang-si  and  No-nan,  and,  in  March,  1853,  took  the 
flourishing  city  of  Nanking.  Up  to  this  time  their  discipline  had 
been  thorough  and  valuable.  Their  punishment  of  crime  was 
swift  and  severe.  But  now  it  became  evident  that  there  was  too 
much  political  corruption,  haughty  &naticism,  and  heathenism 
mixed  with  their  efforts  at  Christianity. 

The  world  had  been  thrilled  with  the  news  that  came  from 
Nanking  of  this  wonderful  movement,  begun,  officered,  and 
led  by  ''  heathen  from  the  wilderness.^'  It  seemed  as  if  a  new 
nation  had  been  bom  and  as  if  the  .prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
about  to  be  realized.  Now  the  tide  turned  ;  their  discipline  grew 
lax  ;  a  campaign  against  Peking  failed ;  they  were  expelled  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Shanghai  and  Ningpo,  and  their  forces  were 
scattered  and  demoralized.  The  last  sad  scene  of  all  the  bright 
promise  they  had  given  was  in  1864,  when  the  remnant  of  their 
host  was  defeated  and  butchered^  and  Hung  Sew-tsuen  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  the  hour  of  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes. 

It  was  at  Shanghai,  in  1854,  that  our  little  difficulty  occurred. 
At  this  time  the  rebels  were  in  full  force  in  the  vicinity,  and 
twenty  thousand  of  the  best  drilled  and  most  experienced  of  the 
imperial  troops  occupied  a  race-course  near  the  city,  fortifying  it 
and  using  it  as  a  camp,  whence  they  made  frequent  sallies  against 
the  rebels.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  fleet  of  war  junks  and 
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other  yessels^  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ho>  of  the  Imperial 
Navy,  while  higher  up  by  their  respective  consulates  were  two 
English  men-of-war  and  the  U.  S.  S.  ^'Portsmouth/'  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Kelly,  of  our  own  service. 

The  opium  smuggling  which  had  occasioned  so  much  embar- 
rassment to  the  Chinese  Government  was  now  going  on  about  as 
usual,  and  Admiral  Ho  and  the  civil  authorities  on  shore  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  illegal  traffic.  The 
presence  of  rebels  and  the  assistance  furtively  given  them  at 
times  by  foreign  merchantmen,  together  with  the  intense  hatred 
of  the  Chinese  toward  foreigners,  made  the  authorities  very  arbi- 
trary, and  some  of  their  actions  were  not  only  unjust,  but  beyond 
the  proper  scope  of  their  powers.  Everything  was  done  to  annoy 
the  English  and  American  boats  as  they  passed  between  the  ships 
and  the  shore,  and  several  times  the  foreign  quarter  of  Shanghai 
was  invaded  by  bands  of  ruffians,  composed  of  hangers-on  of  the 
imperial  camp  and  sometimes  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  This 
spirit  of  rancor  and  the  lack  of  protection  afforded  aliens  by  the 
native  powers  at  last  roused  the  foreign  consuls  to  meet  together 
and  take  measures  among  themselves  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
and  their  fellow-citizens'  interests.  The  Taoutae,  or  Governor, 
was  accordingly  informed  that,  as  he  could  not  protect  the  for- 
eigners, they  would  protect  themselves,  and  the  men  of  the  com- 
munity armed  themselves  and  stood  ready  for  desperate  emer- 
gencies. 

About  this  time  Captain  Kelly,  of  the  '*  Portsmouth,'*  was  in- 
formed that  a  pilot-boat,  manned  by  Chinese,  but  flying  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  had  been  boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  Chi- 
nese man-of-war  "  H.  Compton,"  the  flag  hauled  down,  and  her 
crew  taken  on  board  that  ship,  made  fast  to  the  rigging  by  their 
long  queues,  and  promised  an  early  execution  the  next  morning. 
Captain  Kelly  promptly  despatched  Lieutenant  John  Guest  (who 
afterward  distinguished  himself  in  our  Civil  War)  to  inquire  into 
the  outrage  and  demand  the  proper  reparation.  Mr.  Guest 
proceeded  on  his  mission  in  a  boat  manned  by  eleven 
armed  men,  and  boarded  the  ^^Compton"  alone,  having 
previously  instructed  his  sailors  to  follow  him  at  once  should  he* 
give  a  certain  signal.  On  finding  the  captain,  Mr.  Guest  imper- 
atively demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  inquired  by  what 
right  they  had  been  taken  from  a  vessel  flying  the  American  flag. 
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and  promised  a  strict  investigation  in  regard  to  the  hauling  down 
of  the  flag  itself.  A  few  snrly  replies  followed  from  the  Chinese 
captain,  and  his  followers  began  to  handle  their  muskets  and 
press  toward  the  American  officer,  their  fierce  yellow  faces  gleam- 
ing with  hatred  and  anger.  Mr.  Guest  promptly  ordered  his 
men  on  board,  and,  catching  the  captain  by  the  collar  presented 
his  pistol  at  his  head,  and  promised  him  instant  death  if  a  shot 
were  fired.  This  settled  the  business,  and  Mr.  Guest  returned  to 
the  '^  Portsmouth  '*  with  the  pilot-boat  and  her  crew. 

The  next  day  Captain  Kelly  had  an  interview  with  our  Con- 
sul and  informed  him  that  he  must  demand  reparation  for  the 
insult  to  the  fiag,  and  that  the  imperial  Chinese  ship  '^  Compton'^ 
should  be  required  to  hoist  the  American  fiag  at  the  fore  royal 
masthead  and  fire  a  salute  in  open  day.  In  about  two  weeks  the 
Consul  wrote  to  JDaptain  Kelly  announcing  that  the  Governor 
would  not  answer  his  communication  except  verbally,  and  that 
he  (the  Consul)  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  Captain  Kelly's 
attention.  The  *' Portsmouth '*  at  once  got  under  way  and 
dropped  down  among  the  whole  Chinese  fieet  with  the  intention 
of  capturing  the  ''  Oompton  "  ;  but  before  any  demonstration  was 
made  the  captain  of  that  ship  came  on  board  the  ''  Portsmouth  " 
and  announced  that  he  had  orders  from  the  Governor  to  make 
any  reparation  that  Captain  Kelly  desired .  That  officer  responded 
that  if  his  previous  demand  were  not  complied  with  he  would 
either  capture  or  sink  the  '^  Compton  '*  in  the  midst  of  her  con- 
sorts.   The  salute  was  fired  the  next  day. 

This  episode  so  exasperated  the  Chinese  that  from  this  time 
forward  the  imperial  *  troops  kept  constantly  annoying  the  for- 
eigners, who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  afternoon  walks 
and  rides  out  on  the  race-course.  The  Governor  was  again  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  consuls,  but  they  were  informed  that  it  was  not 
the  regular  troops  that  committed  these  acts,  but  a  troop  of  camp 
followers,  and  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  no  authority  in 
the  matter.  Things  continued  as  before,  getting  worse  daily, 
until  finally  a  body  of  the  imperialists  attacked  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  wounding  the  gentleman  in  seven  places  and  forcing  the 
lady  to  fiy  for  her  life,  pelting  her  with  bricks  and  mud  as  she 
ran.  Other  foreigners  were  fired  on  and  attacked  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  small  guard  of  English  marines  who  turned  out  to 
the  assistance  of  the  fugitives  were  being  roughly  handled,  when 
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Oaptain  Eelly^  hearing  of  the  occnrrence^  landed  a  force  of 
armed  sailors  and  the  marauders  were  driven  back  to  their  camps. 
Oaptain  Kelly  then  attacked  them  again,  and,  being  heavily  rein- 
forced by  the  English  marines  and  soldiery  and  a  body  of  militia 
hastily  recruited  among  the  Americans  in  the  colony,  captured 
and  burned  the  nearest  camp. 

The  next  day  the  consuls  officially  notified  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities of  what  had  occurred,  and  informed  them  that  if  all  the 
camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  race-course  were  not  evacuated  by  4  p. 
m.  of  that  day  they  would  be  captured  and  burned  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  foreign  residents.  Beply  was  promptly  made  that 
the  camps  in  question  were  occupied  by  20,000  Imperial  troops 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  foreigners  to  reflect  before  undertak- 
ing desperate  measures.  '^  Accordingly, ''  says  Captain  Kelly,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  with  a  delightful  simplicity  which  is  worthy  of 
comment,  '^  we  landed  at  three  o'clock,  the  English  numbering 
200  sailors  and  50  volunteers  and  the  American  force  consisting 
of  75  seamen  and  25  armed  American  residents. '^ 

The  English  and  American  commanders  then  went  forward 
to  reconnoiter,  accompanied  by  their  respective  consuls.  After 
they  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  before  them, 
Oaptain  Kelly  proposed  that  they  should  attack  in  separate 
bodies,  the  English  advancing  by  the  right,  and  the  Americans 
by  the  left  flank.  At  this  time  Oaptain  Kelly  was  joined  by 
thirty  armed  American  merchant  sailors  who  placed  themselves 
under  his  command.  Oaptain  Kelly's  proposal  being  agreed  to  by 
the  English  commander,  Oaptain  O'Oallahan,  the  little  party  took 
up  its  position  within  200  yards  of  the  imperial  batteries. 

The  Americans  had  brought  two  light  fleldpieces  with  them^ 
and  at  4  p.  m.  precisely  these  began  throwing  shells  into  the 
camp,  an  example  which  was  soon  followed  by  Captain  O'Oal- 
lahan,  who  opened  a  sharp  flre  of  musketry.  No  return  being 
made  from  the  enemy's  battery.  Captain  Kelly  ceased  flring  and 
ordered  a  charge.  The  English  again  followed  his  example,  and 
when  the  allies  came  within  fifty  yards  the  Chinese  opened 
fire.  The  first  volley  killed  one  and  wounded  four  of  the  Amer- 
icans, but  the  gallant  little  party  advanced  so  steadily  and  kept 
up  so  accurate  and  incessant  a  fire  that  on  their  quickening  their 
pace  and  advancing  right  up  to  the  breastworks  the  Chinese  broke 
and  fled  in  disorder.    The  volunteers^  now  fearing  that  they 
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would  be  too  late  to  participate  in  the  yiotory,  left  their  goiiB 
and  went  rushing  to  the  assault.  Seeing  the  Americans  without 
the  protection  of  their  fieldpieces,  the  enemy  again  opened  a  heavy 
fire  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  the  guns. 

At  this  juncture  Lieutenant  Guest  was  ordered  to  make  a  flank 
movement  with  the  ''Plymouth  V  men  and  reach  the  camp  under 
cover  of  some  mounds  on  the  left^  while  the  howitzers  fired  grape^ 
from  their  position,  on  the  course,  which  was  stiU  swept  by  the 
fire  from  the  camps  and  embankment.  Lieutenant  Guest's  party 
quickly  reached  the  mounds,  and  their  fire  put  the  imperialists 
again  to  fiight,  but  the  ditch  being  found  impassable,  the  camp 
could  not  be  entered  until  reached  by  the  English,  who,  having 
gallantly  taken  the  position  before  them,  fired  the  part  which  the 
Americans  had  deprived  of  its  defenders. 

Captain  Eelly  now  moved  his  force  to  the  north  end  of  the 
course  to  hold  in  check  any  body  which  might  advance  from  the 
Soo  Chow  camp  and  so  cut  off  the  return  of  the  English,  who 
were  compelled  to  march  the  length  of  a  little  stream  before  they 
could  regain  the  course.  His  arrival  was  in  good  time,  for  he  at 
once  descried  the  banners  of  a  large  party  advancing  to  the  path 
by  which  O'Callahan  must  retreat.  The  guns  opened  again,  and 
with  such  effect  that  the  enemy  retreated  without  getting  within 
musket  range,  and  the  conflict  was  over,  although  large  shot  from 
the  war  junks  in  the  river  now  began  to  whir  over  the  heads  of 
the  attacking  party  and  plough  up  the  ground  at  their  feet. 

One  of  the  American  gentlemen  who  comprised  the  volunteer 
force  which  served  the  guns,  writes  in  regard  to  this  occasion  : 

"So  far  as  so  raw  a  recruit  as  myself  could  judge,  the  Tolnnteers  showed 
under  fire  the  courage  of  old  soldiers,  but  we  aU  conceived  an  especial  ad- 
miration for  the  gold-banded  gentry,  as  we  saw  the  indifference  with  which 
Captain  KeUy  and  his  officers  walked  about  when  the  pattering  upon  the 
earth  and  the  whistling  in  the  air  showed  that  nearly  every  square  foot  had 
itsbnUet." 

Captain  John  Eelly  was  a  capital  seaman,  but  a  quiet,  peace- 
able, harmless  appearing  gentleman,  and  few  meeting  him  in  or- 
dinary life  would  have  suspected  him  of  having  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  so  gallant  and  desperate  an  exploit  as  this,  where  less 
than  four  hundred  men  routed  and  destroyed  the  fortified  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  trained,  hardened,  and  well-equipped  soldiery. 

Pbibob  Cbosby. 
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Pbobablt  it  was  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  of  Bums, 
reinforced  perhaps  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Davie  Deans/'  that 
gave  definite  form  to  that  conception  of  the  Scottish  peasantry 
which  for  a  long  time  has  held  possession  of  the  general 
mind.  It  is  doubtfal,  however,  whether  at  any  time  such  men 
were  more  to  the  general  mass  than  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude are  to  the  other  lights  of  the  firmament.  The  sample  was 
better  than  the  stock.  All  that  could  be  said  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  that  there  were  infiuences  at  work  in  their  up-bring- 
ing that  tended  to  produce  an  industrious,  intelligent,  thrifty> 
self-controlled,  and  godly  people;  on  the  whole,  these  infiuences 
were  fairly  eflScient,  while  in  select  cases  they  culminated,  and 
gave  us  the  Christian  heroes  whose  memory  we  delight  to  honor. 
It  was  the  strong  hand  of  religion  that  was  the  leading  force, 
the  fear  of  God,  fed  by  Covenanting  memories,  gave  a  gianfs 
strength  to  conscience;  it  absolutely  annihilated  the  idea  of  self- 
indulgence  in  its  common  forms;  it  set  plain  men  "  to  scorn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days  " ;  and  yet  it  did  not  leave  them  in- 
different to  the  rewards  of  industry  or  careless  of  success  in  life. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions.  Too  often  John  Barleycorn 
relaxed  the  moral  sinews,  enfeebled  the  will,  and  left  the  char- 
acter self-indulged,  fiabby,  and  good  for  little  or  nothing.  But 
there  was  enough  of  the  better  spirit  to  put  a  stamp  on  the  peas- 
antry generally;  to  give  a  character  of  its  own,  for  example,  to  the 
"  Black  Watch  "  and  other  crack  regiments  of  the  army,  and  to 
insure  success  for  Scottish  emigrants  in  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. "The  Scot  Abroad"  was  a  sturdy  customer,  notwith- 
standing his  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  and  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  national  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  In  England 
the  Scot  had  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  gardening  and  other  em- 
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ploymcnts  that  demand  special  skill  and  intelligence.  There  is  a 
story  of  an  Aberdonian,  head-gardener  to  an  English  nobleman^ 
who  was  once  asked  how  it  happened  that  his  conntrymen  usually 
filled  such  situations.  *' Oh/'  he  replied,  "you  English  are 
good  enough  at  ordinar'  things ;  but  for  gardeners,  and  minis- 
ters, and  a'  kinds  o'  head-wark,  ifs  hiz  ye  maun  come  to  I*' 

How  is  it  now  ?  The  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  terrible 
revolutionist,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  made  "  the  olden  time'* 
very  olden  indeed.  Has  it  revolutionized  the  Scottish  peasant  P 
Garlyle  believed  it  had ;  his  grand  old  father  was,  he  thought, 
ultimus  Romanorum,  the  last  of  a  noble  race.  But  Garlyle 
looked  with  prejudiced,  not  to  say  jaundiced,  eyes.  What  misled 
him  was  that  peasants  of  the  James  Garlyle  and  David  Hope 
breed,  though  they  shone  as  constellations  or  groups,-  shone  only 
here  and  there  ;  in  their  own  neighborhood  they  may  have  left 
no  successors ;  but  it  by  no  means  followed  that  there  were 
no  such  stars  in  other  parts  of  the  sky.  "  Vixere  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona,"  and  there  have  been  grand  specimens  of  Scottish 
peasantry  since  the  days  of  the  Ecclefechan  mason.  Neil 
Livingstone,  tea  pedlar,  the  father  of  the  great  missionary  ex- 
plorer, was  quite  worthy  to  stand  beside  James  Garlyle ;  and  so 
was  John  Paton,  of  Torthorwald,  Dumfriesshire,  stocking  weaver 
and  afterwards  colporteur,  the  father  of  Dr.  John  O.  Paton,  now 
famous  as  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  successful  of  modern 
missionaries.  That  little  Torthorwald  cottage,  with  its  '^  but  and 
ben  '^  and  closet  between,  lay  very  near  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  the 
''  but,''  the  scene  of  the  clatter  and  rattle  of  half  a  dozen  noisy 
handlooms  ;  the  "  ben,"  of  the  whole  family  life  ;  and  the  mid- 
room,  of  daily  communion  with  heaven,  where  the  pathetic 
echoes  of  the  old  man's  trembling  voice  would  occasionally  be 
heard  pleading  as  if  for  life,  but  from  which  he  would  emerge 
"  with  the  happy  light  of  a  new-bom  smile  that  seemed  to  be 
always  dawning  upon  his  face."  The  outlook  from  *' A  Window 
in  Thrums"  reveals  men  and  women  of  similar  type;  simple 
but  not  stupid ;  inflexible  in  their  sense  of  duty  ;  their  earnings 
often  falling  far  below  even  "  the  living  wage,"  and  yet  with  a 
dignity  of  character  arising  from  their  interest  in  things  unseen 
that  poverty  could  not  destroy.  If  Garlyle  had  taken  a  wider 
survey,  he  would  have  found  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  still 
shining  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Ecclefechan. 
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Not  a  few  such  instances  could  be  produced,  unknown  to 
fame,  illustrating  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  laborious  diligence,  a 
self-denying  heroism,  a  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  hardly 
eclipsed  in  former  days.  Of  all  the  old  features,  perhaps  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  retains  its  strength  best  Where  parents  see  a  love 
and  aptitude  for  learning  in  any  of  their  sons,  they  are  still  as 
willing  as  of  old  to  do  their  utmost  to  gratify  it.  We  know  the 
case  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who,  besides  being  a  devoted 
preacher  and  pastor,  has  done  good  literary  work,  and  who  came 
to  study  for  the  ministry  under  the  following  circumstances. 
His  brother  and  he  were  converted  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
were  seized  with  an  intense  desire  to  become  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  In  Scotland,  the  necessary  studies  require  at  least  seven 
years,  and  the  parents,  at  the  utmost,  could  help  but  one  of  the 
brothers.  Each  was  willing  to  surrender  his  own  wish  and  help  the 
other,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  decide  which  was  to  be  taken  and 
which  left.  They  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  minister, 
but  as  he  thought  their  gifts  and  graces  equal  he  could  not  decide. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  decide  the  case  by  their  ages,  but  it  was 
to  the  younger  that  this  gave  the  advantage,  as  both  were  beyond 
the  customary  age.  The  elder  helped  his  brother,  but  remained 
in  his  own  occupation,  and  both  are  now,  in  their  way,  serving 
their  Master.  Mr.  Crockett,  in  his  story  entitled  "  The  Stickit 
Minister,^'  has  worked  out  this  line  with  some  painful  additions  ; 
the  self 'denying  youth  who  gave  up  the  ministry  to  help  his 
brother  to  study  medicine  died  of  illness  caused  by  his  hard  work 
and  exposure,  and  did  not  even  enjoy  the  gratification  of  finding 
his  brother  grateful  for  his  noble  sacrifices. 

Oases  are  not  uncommon  of  young  workingmen  struggling 
like  David  Livingstone  to  teach  themselves  the  elements  of  Latin, 
and  cherishing  the  hope  that  by  careful  saving  of  their  wages 
they  may  be  able  to  attend  college  and  get  a  liberal  education. 
The  example  of  old  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  the  famous 
author  of  *' The  Self -Interpreting  Bible,'*  has  still  its  followers. 
The  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  compelled  through  poverty  to  en- 
gage himself  as  a  shepherd,  with  miserable  emoluments,  he  con- 
trived to  gain  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Oreek.  Eager 
to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Oreek  Testament,  he  got  a  friend  to  take 
charge  of  his  flock  for  a  day,  and  at  night  set  out  on  foot  for 
St.  Andrews,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  to  make  his  pur- 
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chase.  In  the  bookseUer's  shop  were  some  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom^  amazed  that  anch  a  boy  should  make  sach  a  pnrbhaBe, 
said  to  him^  ''  Boy^  if  yon  can  read  that  book  111  give  it  to  you 
for  nothing/'  He  acquitted  himself  to  admiration,  and  returned 
like  Jacob's  son  from  Egypt,  with  his  purchase  and  his  money  to 
the  bargain.  A  case  of  a  farm-boy  who  had  taught  himself  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  is  preparing  for  a  university,  is  known  to 
the  present  writer,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  more  such. 
But  the  way  of  advancement  for  such  youths  is  now  easier  than  it 
was,  chiefly  through  the  institution  by  private  benevolence  of  what 
are  called  ''  Grammar  School  Bursaries,'^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
enable  promising  lads  to  gain  by  competition  sums  of  money  to 
help  them  in  their  studies ;  the  fact  that  these  are  gained  by  oom- 
petition  taking  away  the  semblance  of  charity  and  preserving 
their  independence  undamaged. 

There  have  been  several  notable  instances  of  late  years  of 
Scotchmen  in  the  poorest  conditions  of  life  making  their  names 
illustrious  by  their  contributions  to  natural  science.  Hugh  Miller 
belongs  to  a  past  generation ;  but  within  the  easy  recollection  of 
the  present  we  have  had  Thomas  Edward,  Bobert  Dick,  and 
John  Duncan.  Two  of  these,  Mr.  Edward  and  Mr.  Dick,  have 
had  their  biographies  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles.  Edward,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier,  and  himself  a  working  shoemaker, 
through  an  irrepressible  passion  for  natural  history,  collected 
many  specimens  and  discovered  new  species  which  he  classified, 
described,  and  exhibited.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnssan 
Society  and  of  the  Boyal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Queen  a  pension  of  £50  a  year.  Dick,  a  self- 
taught  geologist  and  botanist,  was  a  baker  in  Thurso  ;  and  Dun- 
can^ whose  achievements  in  science  were  commemorated  in  Oood 
Words  in  the  days  of  Norman  Macleod,  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  a  weaver  in  an  Aberdeenshire  village.  We  fear  that  this 
worthy  man  was  too  like  other  prophets  who  get  but  scant  honor 
in  their  own  country  ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  bade  fair  to  get 
more  honor  than  he  desired.  Some  idle  lads  having  taunted  him 
that,  with  all  his  science,  he  could  not  get  fruit  to  grow  on  a  soli- 
tary juniper  bush,  he  told  them  to  come  back  in  autumn,  and 
they  would  see.  Meanwhile,  understanding  how  to  fertilize  the 
juniper  seeds,  he  brought  from  a  distance  the  needed  pollen,  and 
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when  the  lads  came  to  see^  lo  and  behold,  an  ample  crop  of  ber- 
ries I    They  thought  he  must  be  verily  a  warlock. 

The  practice  of  family  worship  is  undoubtedly  mnch  less 
common  than  it  once  was,  but  it  is  by  no  means  extinct 
even  in  the  poorest  class.  And  the  deep  earnestness  of  the 
olden  time  is  also  met  with.  It  is  the  happiness  of  the 
present  writer  to  be  acquainted  with  not  a  few  men  in 
country  districts,  usually  small  farmers  and  mechanics,  who 
have  been  called  to  the  oflRce  of  *' elders'*  in  their  congrega- 
tions, and  who  are  held  in  profound  respect  for  their  moral 
integrity  and  high  character,  as  well  as  for  their  consistent 
Christian  profession.  Neither  has  it  been  his  lot  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  who  were  hypocrites.  That  there  are  such  no 
one  could  deny ;  but  they  do  not  bear  that  proportion  to  the 
ranks  of  honest  men  that  one  would  infer  from  what  one  reads  in 
fiction.  From  novels  one  would  suppose  that  a  pronounced  re- 
ligious man  was  just  as  likely  to  be  a  hypocrite  as  not ;  this,  I  am 
convinced,  is  quite  untrue. 

But  apart  from  particular  instances  it  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly evident,  from  the  recent  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  have 
not  lost  their  interest  in  matters  of  religion.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  Free  Church  gave  up  the  emoluments  derived  from  the 
State,  there  were  cases  without  number  of  both  men  and  women 
risking  and  even  losing  their  whola  means  of  support,  as  the  Cov- 
enanters did  in  former  days,  out  of  regard  to  conscientious  con- 
viction. It  was  when  he  heard  of  the  ministers  marching  to 
Canonmills  that  Lord  Jeffrey  said  he  was  proud  of  his  country, 
and  that  in  no  other  land  would  such  a  sacrifice  have  been  made 
to  principle  ;  but  throughout  the  whole  country  there  might  have 
been  found  common  men  and  women  of  the  like  spirit,  farmers 
who  lost  their  farms,  tradesmen  their  custom,  servants  their 
places,  teachers  their  schools,  governesses  their  situations,  in  the 
same  cause  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  bitter  scowl  and  furious  scold- 
ings to  which  they  were  exposed  when  the  gentry  chose  to  open 
fire  upon  them.  The  times  are  quieter  now,  but  deep  in  many  a 
heart  sleeps  the  olden  spirit,  only  needing  to  be  roused  to  show 
itself  capable  of  the  same  sacrifices  as  before. 

Somehow  the  typical  representative  of  the  godly  cottar  has 
always  been  a  man  ;  but  it  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  such  men 
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would  have  been  mnoh  more  rare  but  for  their  godly  mothers  be- 
fore them.  And  many  is  the  noble  life  of  toil  and  struggle  that 
such  mothers  have  led.  There  comes  across  me  the  recollection 
of  a  poor  woman  known  to  me  some  years  ago^  the  wife  of  a 
drunken  husband  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  used  to 
struggle  from  early  mom  to  past  midnight  in  a  crowded,  stuffy 
apartment,  adding  to  the  employments  of  wife,  mother,  nurse,  cook, 
and  housemaid,  that  of  the  dressmaker  for  her  neighbors  in  order 
to  keep  her  family  respectable.  Never  a  murmur  did  I  hear 
from  her  lips  ;  on  she  went,  serene,  patient,  ever-plodding,  and 
not  without  hope  ;  nor,  I  may  add,  without  reward ;  for  at  the 
eleventh  hour  her  husband  was  reclaimed,  and  some  of  her  children 
turned  out  splendidly. 

Some  years  ago  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  peasant  mother  was 
given  to  the  world  by  her  daughter,  the  author  of  a  prize  essay 
on  the  Sabbath,  which  was  published  under  favorable  auspices. 
"I  owe  all  to  my  parents,^'  she  said,  "but  especially  to  my 
mother ;  her  earnest  and  indefatigable  exertions,  in  the  face  of 
diflSculties  which  would  have  appalled  any  common  mind  from 
attempting  such  a  task,  together  with  her  ceaseless  watchfulness, 
secured  for  us  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  formed  in  us 
such  habits  as  raised  us  above  the  temptations  that  usually  beset 
youth  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.''  The  income  of  the  family 
was  small,  and  the  number  of  the  children  was  unusually  large ; 
and,  moreover,  their  home  was  situated  so  far  from  church  and 
school  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  either.  Here  was  a  case 
where  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  children  must  have  grown 
up  like  heathens  and  savages.  But  through  the  tact  and  care  of 
the  parents  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  mother  used  to  take  the 
children  one  after  another  four  times  a  day,  and  give  them  a 
short  lesson,  even  though  she  might  be  standing  at  the  wash-tub. 
The  lessons  she  would  teach  them  were  not  an  amusement,  but 
a  serious  business  that  must  not  be  trifled  with.  Moreover,  she 
trained  them  to  understand  from  their  very  infancy,  that  the  great 
God  of  heaven  had  sent  them  to  her  and  their  father  to  be 
taken  care  of,  loved,  and  taught ;  and  that  God  would  be  highly 
displeased  with  her  if  she  allowed  them  to  be  untruthful,  dis- 
obedient, or  quarrelsome.  A  prompt  and  cheerful  submission  to 
parental  control  was  the  first  habit  the  parents  sought  to  form  ; 
other  good  habits  were  added  with   comparative  ease.     Every 
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one  was  trained  to  be  useful.  If  the  mother  had  to  supply  the 
place  of  schoolmaster,  the  father  in  like  manner  had  to  be  pastor 
on  Sundays.  After  family  worship,  he  would  ^ve  them  a  hymn 
or  passage  of  scripture  to  learn,  and  in  fine  weather  the  summer- 
house  or  the  clump  of  trees  near  their  cottage  would  furnish  the 
requisite  place  of  study.  During  the  afternoon  the  mother  would 
read  to  them  or  they  would  read  all  round  some  suitable  book. 
And  books  were  very  scarce.  Once,  a  leaf  from  a  hymn-book 
was  found  on  the  edge  of  the  bum,  and  nothing  could  show 
better  the  scarcity  of  the  printed  page  than  the  avidity  with 
which  it  was  seized  and  the  hymn  committed  to  memory. 

Quite  recently  a  shepherd's  wife,  whose  path  to  the  far-away 
church  lay  through  a  meadow  along  the  banks  of  a  quiet  stream, 
remarked  to  her  minister  that,  instead  of  finding  the  way  long, 
she  could  have  wished  it  longer,  for  she  seemed  to  be  walking  along 
the  twenty-third  Psalm — '*  Heleadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. ^^ 

We  have  given  samples  of  a  class  of  peasantry  still  to  be  found 
in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland,  although  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  before.  For  many  things  have  contributed  to  change  the 
people's  habits,  and  to  change  them  for  the  worse. 

One  of  these  things  is  the  creation  of  large  estates  and  large 
farms,  and  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  crofts  and  small 
holdings.  In  former  days  a  great  part  of  Scotland  consisted  of 
small  properties,  often  farmed  by  their  owners.  Where  the 
properties  were  larger,  they  were  divided  into  small  farms,  the 
tenants  of  which  constituted  what  may  be  called  the '' cotter '' 
population.  The  trend  of  things  for  the  last  two  centuries  has 
been  towards  enlargement  both  of  properties  and  farms.  Large 
proprietors,  eager  to  increase  their  territories,  have  been  on  the 
watch  for  small  properties,  and  have  generally  acquired  them 
whenever  they  came  into  the  market,  mortgaging  them  heavily  for 
the  price.  Till  quite  recently  the  law  allowed  proprietors  to  make 
strict  entail  of  their  property  to  their  own  ofFspring  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  and  this  was  commonly  done,  for  it  raised  the 
status  of  a  family  when  it  owned  a  fine  estate  that  could  not  be 
alienated.  Now,  however,  there  are  legal  facilities  for  breaking 
entails,  and  in  consequence  several  large  estates  have  been  broken 
up. 

Still,  however,  the  property  of  the  soil  in  Scotland  is  in  very 
few  hands,  and  some  of  our  noblemen  own  enormous  tracts.    And 
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with  large  properties  there  have  oome  large  famiH.  In  some 
Highland  districts  the  policy  of  evicting  crofters  and  small  farm- 
ers, and  turning  their  land  into  huge  sheep  farms  and  deer  forests, 
was  carried  ont  in  many  cases  with  the  most  ruthless  severity.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  change  has  been  effected  more 
quietly,  but  with  the  result  that  in  many  districts  small  farms 
are  not  to  be  got ;  no  man  can  be  a  farmer  unless  he  has  command 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

These  changes  have  been  much  against  the  peasantry.  For  a 
young  man  starting  life  as  a  laborer  or  farm  servant,  there  is  no 
outlet  now  in  such  districts,  no  way  of  improving  his  condition ;  he 
must  be  a  laborer  to  the  end,  dependent  on  the  farmer  who  em- 
ploys him  ;  and  when  through  years  he  becomes  unfit  for  hard 
labor,  his  prospect  is  truly  dark ;  indeed  he  has  no  prospect  at 
all.  Young  men  in  such  circumstances  prefer  going  into  our 
towns  in  the  hope  that  they  may  find  more  promising  employment 
there  :  or  perhaps  they  emigrate  to  the  colonies  or  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  universal  lamentation  that  our  rural  population 
is  decreasing,  while  the  towns  are  growing  ;  for  the  towns  are 
neither  so  healthy  nor  so  favorable  to  moral  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter. A  friend  writes  me  that  twenty -five  years  ago  two  of  his  rel- 
atives who  began  life  as  farm  servants  contrived,  by  extraordinary 
economy,  to  save  £600,  through  which  they  were  enabled  to  rent 
first  one  farm,  then  another,  of  130  acres.  These  were  rare  cases 
even  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  difficulties  being  overcome  only 
through  the  extraordinary  energy  of  the  young  men,  and  to-day 
the  difficulties  would  be  still  greater ;  but  in  days  of  old  the  transi- 
tion from  laborer  to  small  farmer  was  comparatively  easy,  and 
while  the  prospect  gave  an  impulse  to  the  laborer  it  satisfied  him 
when  it  became  a  reality  ;  and  the  same  prospect  lay  before  his 
sons. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  same  thrifty  habits 
prevail  now  among  our  peasantry  that  were  so  marked  in  former 
times.  Scotland  was  miserably  poor  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago ;  although  with  the  exception  of  outlying  Highland  districts, 
it  now  presents  little  difference  from  England.  In  those  days 
unless  people  were  thrifty  they  could  not  live.  With  the  growth 
of  wealth  the  ideas  of  the  common  people  have  become  higher, 
and  I  fear  thrift  has  become  rarer.  The  present  writer  was  much 
surprised,  on  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  a  part  of  Aberdeenshire 
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with  which  he  had  been  connected  long  ago,  to  obserre  a  great 
change  in  the  social  life  of  the  people.  They  were  better  housed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  fed.  In  many  cases — cases  of  farmers 
renting  perhaps  a  hundred  acres — instead  of  the  wretched  ''but 
and  ben/'  with  the  clay  floor  and  the  box-bed,  there  were  nice 
cottages  of  several  apartments,  curtained  and  carpeted,  with 
photographs  and  other  works  of  art  on  the  walls  and  a  piano  in 
the  parlor.  For  myself  I  rejoice  in  such  improvements,  nor  do 
I  think  that  their  effect  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  character.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  with  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  desire  for  a 
better  style  of  life  is  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  poor,  and  that 
it  is  favorable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  improvement  of  the 
character.  Still  those  who  are  much  among  the  poor  believe 
that  thrift  is  not  now  practised  as  it  might  be,  and  from  this 
obvious  evils  ensue.  Where  wastefulness  gets  a  footing  there  is 
a  temptation  to  the  mother  to  go  out  to  work  in  order  to  increase 
the  earnings,  leaving  the  family  to  the  care  of  some  small  girl 
who  can  be  hired  for  a  trifle.  There  is  also  a  temptation  to  send 
the  children  out  to  earn  their  living  by  anything  that  offers,  in- 
stead of  apprenticing  them  to  a  trade  and  thus  providing  for  the 
future.  Drunkenness,  too,  has  played  terrible  havoc  in  too  many 
cases  with  our  working  people,  and  though  the  country  population 
are  comparatively  free  from  that  vice^  yet  those  who  go  to  settle 
in  towns  are  terribly  exposed  to  its  insidious  advance,  and  when 
they  fall  under  its  influence,  become  as  bad  as  any. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  other  influences  that  have  tended  to 
modify  the  character  of  our  peasantry.  Our  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, unifying  our  little  country,  and  obliterating  local  and 
provincial  landmarks ;  our  cheap  press,  flooding  us  day  by  day 
with  all  kinds  of  news,  and  telling  us  how  we  should  think  and 
act  and  feel  in  reference  to  everything ;  the  rapid  spread  of 
fashions  in  dress,  superseding  the  ''mutches''  and  "mittens'* 
of  former  days,  and  making  the  dress  and  appearance  of  all 
degrees  much  more  alike  ;  the  political  privileges  conferred  on 
the  whole  people,  compelling  them  to  think  and  act  on  matters 
common  to  them  and  those  of  higher  station ;  the  enlarged  scope 
of  education  in  the  Board  schools,  opening  up  new  avenues  of 
knowledge  and  quickening  dormant  faculties — have  all  had  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  Scottish  peasantry.  The  unsophisti- 
cated simplicity  of  former  days  has  given  place  to  a  more  wide- 
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awake  outlook — to  more  regard  for  interests  and  rights  that  were 
little  thought  of  in  days  of  yore.  This,  too,  cannot  be  com- 
plained of ;  and  if  only  deep  principle  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
character,  it  cannot  do  harm.  But  it  makes  the  sitnation  more 
risky,  and  probably  increases  the  number  that  fail  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

In  social  matters,  the  great  battle  of  the  future  in  Scotland 
must  be  connected  with  the  land.  Smaller  properties,  smaller 
farms  and  more  numerous  allotments  to  laborers  are  everywhere 
needed.  Happily  a  feeling  is  alive  in  all  classes  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  check  the  exodus  from  the  country  districts 
and  make  rural  life  more  attractive  to  the  young.  Whether  the 
parish  councils  that  will  soon  be  in  operation  will  effect  much  in 
this  direction  remains  to  be  seen.  The  sentiments  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  (Lord  Bosebery),  recently  expressed  in  reply  to 
an  address  from  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  views  he 
cherishes  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  several  classes  of  so- 
ciety to  each  other,  entitle  him  to  very  cordial  thanks  at  the 
hands  of  all  friends  of  the  people,  and  if  carried  out  would  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  checking  revolutionary  tendencies  and  pro- 
moting the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

W.  Garden  Blaikie. 
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Haks  Ghristiak  Ajkdersek  once  attended  a  performance 
of  Shakespeare's  Tempest  as  presented  by  an  actor  of  great  repu- 
tation. He  stated  afterward  that  in  spite  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  production,  which  he  described  at  great  length,  he  would 
prefer  seeing  the  plaj  in  a  barn,  provided  the  actors  engaged 
spoke  their  words  clearly,  and  with  sense  and  feeling.  I 
am  quite  of  Mr.  Andersen's  opinion.  The  extravagance  of  the 
stage  to-day  is  alarming.  It  is  not  only  alarming  :  it  is  the  ruin 
of  the  pure  drama.  There  seems  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  advice 
concerning  the  mirror  and  nature  entirely  in  favor  of  inanimate 
objects,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
master  carpenter  and  the  fidelity  of  the  scene  painter,  to  the 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  art,  pur  et  simple,  of  the  actor. 
What  is  the  art  of  the  actor  ?  It  is  the  expression  in  voice,  in 
word,  in  face,  and  in  form  of  the  emotion  born  of  the  situation 
devised  by  the  author.  The  voice  must  be  the  voice  of  the 
peculiar  individual  portrayed  by  the  actor,  attuned  to  the 
emotion,  it  must  be  either  harsh  or  gentle,  winsome  or  repellent, 
powerful  or  feeble,  but  it  must  never  betray  the  limit  of  the 
organ.  The  words,  no  matter  what  the  voice  may  be,  must  be 
comprehensible.  That  is  the  first  duty  the  actor  owes  the 
author,  at  least.  The  eye,  the  mouth,  the  figure,  must  be  in 
harmony. 

An  actor,  in  portraying  various  characters  diametrically  op- 
posite, has  no  right  to  offer  his  own  personality  in  each.  That 
is  not  the  art  of  acting.  The  business  sense  of  a  man  who  has 
learned  that  the  more  the  public  is  familiarized  with  the  individ- 
uality of  an  actor  the  greater  his  popularity,  is  a  poor  excuse  for 
bad  acting. 

VOL.  CLIX.— KG.  454.  22 
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The  true  student  will  merge  himself  in  the  character  he  pre- 
sents, and  he  will  present  each  creature  as  he  conceiveB  him,  cr 
as  the  author  has  painted  him.  A  man  who  cannot  so  envelop 
himself  in  the  robe  of  the  part,  who  cannot  be  this  man  to-day 
and  that  man  to-morrow,  no  matter  how  smart  a  fellow  he  may 
be,  cannot  be  considered  an  actor. 

There  are  numberless  professions  open  to  clever  people  with- 
out voices  and  without  other  necessary  requirements  for  the 
stage.  They  may  be  statesmen,  and  some  actors  of  reputation 
seem  to  enjoy  an  ability  in  that  direction  far  beyond,  any  qualifi- 
cation for  our  art ;  they  may  be  priests  and  parsons ;  they  may  be 
barristers  and  lawyers — in  all  these  parts  they  need  never  roS  the 
public  of  a  view  of  their  own  estimable  personality ;  upon  the 
stage  thej[  must.  It  is  absurd  for  Fagin  to  be  Bomeo,  and  Ro- 
meo, Benedict — ^you  may  label  them,  but  there  is  no  deception, 
and  the  art  of  the  actor  is  deception. 

Time  was  when  an  actor  declaimed  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, 
and  that  was  enough.  It  isn't  enough  to-day.  The  world  does  not 
standstill,  nor  does  the  art  of  acting.  Declaiming  is  not  acting; 
the  actor  must  pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  he  must  be  what 
he  pretends  to  be.  There  is  a  royal  road  to  success — it  is  hum- 
bug. There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  on  legitimate  lines  : — ^it 
means  endless  labor,  heart-ache,  sorrow,  and  disappointment.  If 
you  desire  to  be  an  actor,  you  must  choose  the  latter — ^you  will  be 
welcome.  The  actor,  lives  for  his  art ;  the  world  may  see  the 
pictures  he  paints,  the  lessons  he  inculcates ;  he  breathes  life 
into  them  for  a  moment ;  they  fade  away  and  die ;  he  leaves 
nothing  behind  him  but  a  memory.  The  actor  has  no  connection 
with  scenery  and  mechanism,  he  does  not  perceive  them — ^he 
should  not  know  that  they  surround  him ;  the  picture  of  the 
place,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  creation  of  his  fancy,  and  what  he 
sees  there  he  contrives  to  communicate  to  his  audience.  He  can, 
if  he  will,  bring  with  him  the  salt  air  of  the  sea,  the  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  the  boudoir,  the  flower-scented  zephyr  of  the 
grove,  or  the  dank  breath  of  the  cloister.  His  day  is  study,  his 
evening  the  result.  He  should  have  no  opinions  to  buy,  no  critics 
to  placate,  no  axes  to  grind  or  wires  to  pull.  You  can  buy  opin- 
ions one  way  or  another,  you  can  win  hosts  of  friends,  you  can 
grind  axes  and  pull  wires,  and  achieve  wealth  and  fame,  but  you 
will  not  achieve  art  I    And  the  crowd  of  sycophants  and  cour- 
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tiers  cannot  still  the  Toice  within  that  tells  you  eyery  hour, 
"You're  a  lie  r 

Do  not  be  led  away  by  men  who  tell  you  to  be  original — in 
other  words^  to  be  odd  and  eccentric  and  to  attract  attention  to 
yourself  by  these  means.  Do  not  strive  to  be  original ;  strive  to 
be  true  I  If  you  succeed  in  being  true,  you  will  be  original.  If 
you  go  forth  to  seek  originality,  you  will  never  find  truth.  If 
you  go  out  to  seek  truth,  you  may  discover  originality.  Do  not 
be  dazzled  by  the  success  of  chicanery  or  charlatanism.  You  will 
not  find  it  satisfying,  for,  however  much  you  may  impress  others, 
you  w:ill  never  believe  in  yourself,  unless  you  are  insane.^  The 
mediocre  actor  generally  enjoys  popularity,  he  offends  no  one 
and  arouses  no  jealousies — ^and  mediocrity  is  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  merchant  will  tell  you  that  the  rarest  products  are 
unsalable. 

The  actor  who  plays  to  the  groundlings,  who  has  a  good  word 
for  every  one,  who  has  never  racked  his  nerves  or  tortured  his  soul, 
who  has  not  earned  his  bread  and  salt  with  "  Eummer  und  Nothy^ 
who  has  not  realized  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  accomplishing 
his  ideal,  who  is  not  striving  and  searching  for  the  better  in  art, 
who  is  content  to  amass  wealth  by  playing  one  part  only  ;  the  actor, 
in  short,  who  is  not  unsatisfied,  is  a  poor  fool  of  an  actor. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  actor  to  attempt  an  arduous  rdle  and 
having  done  his  full  duty  to  be  as  unruffled  and  calm  and  benign 
as  a  May  morning. 

The  very  centre  of  his  soul  has  been  shaken  ;  he  has  projected 
himself  by  force  of  will  into  another  being,  another  sphere, — he 
has  been  living,  acting,  thinking  another  man's  life,  and  you 
cannot  expect  to  find  him  calm  and  smiling  and  tolerant  of  small 
troubles,  dumped  back  on  a  dung  heap  after  a  flight  to  the  moon. 

If,  when  the  curtain  has  fallen,  you  meet  this  clever  calculat- 
ing and  diplomatic  personage,  know  that  you  are  not  in  the 
presence  of  an  actor.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  thousand  times  more 
pleasant  to  encounter,  more  charming  in  society,  gratissimus  to 
the  fatigued,  harassed,  often  humiliated  and  misunderstood 
newspaper  hack, — but  he  is  not  an  actor. 

The  actor  is  sui  generis,  and  in  the  theatre  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  applied  to  ordinary  men.  The 
actor  is  an  extraordinary  man,  who  every  evening  spends  three 
hours  or  more  in  fairyland  and  transforms  himself  into  all  kinds 
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of  odd  creatures  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men;  when  he  re- 
turns from  fairyland,  where  he  has  been  a  king  or  a  beggar,  a 
criminal  doomed  to  death,  a  lover  in  despair,  or  a  haunted  man, 
do  jou  fancy  the  aspect  of  the  world  and  its  peoples  is  not  tinged 
with  some  clinging  color  of  his  living  dream  ? 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  true  actor  should  be  seen 
in  society  (Edmund  Ke.in  held  that  he  should  not),  or  whether 
he  should  remain  a  mystery  to  his  fellow  men.  The  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why  an  actor  ofE  the  stage 
should  not  behave  like  an  ordinary  mortal  and  enjoy  as 
much  as  he  may  the  pleasures  of  life.  But  the  writer  is  also  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  actor  to  bear  about 
him  the  pungent  odor  of  the  coulisses.  There  is  no  claim  on  him 
to  deport  himself  in  any  other  wise  than  an  honest  man  when 
he  walks  abroad.  He  can  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  him- 
self by  means  which  would  be  ridiculed  if  employed  by  other 
men.  He  need  not  wear  his  hair  long,  or  gaze  fixedly  into  va- 
cancy, or  pretend  to  be  lost  in  poetic  thought,  or  stride  or  pose, 
or  wear  odd  garments.  He  may,  in  short,  behave  like  a  man, 
unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  demean  himself  into  a  peram- 
bulating advertisement. 

The  actor's  art  will  be  more  widely  honored  by  thinking  men 
when  they  discover  in  the  actor  the  unostentatious  manners  of  a 
simple  gentleman.  Men  will  not  blame  the  actor  for  eccentrici- 
ties or  idiosyncrasies  which  he  may  have  inherited,  or  for  which 
nature  or  ill  health  is  responsible;  they  will  accept  them  as  they 
accept  them  in  other  friends,  but  they  will  be  swift  to  perceive 
their  assumption  for  a  purpose. 

Aside  from  the  personal  opinion  of  individuals  the  public  has 
no  concern  whatever  in  the  private  life  of  the  actor ;  it  belongs  to 
him  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  the  lawyer,  the  painter,  the  writer, 
or  the  architect,  or  to  any  other  free-bom  citizen. 

The  stage  is  the  actor's  studio  and  gallery  of  exhibition  ;  away 
from  it  his  deeds  are  of  no  moment,  and  many  actors  would  be  less 
known  and  others  more  popular  if  the  world  judged  the  actor 
only  by  his  work. 

Society,  as  a  whole,  cares  very  little  for  art.  True  art  without 
the  humbug  is  as  little  tolerated  in  society  as  a  nude  figure. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  Drama  in  Europe,  the 
writer  recently  discovered  in  a  French  MIS.  by  an  unknown  writer 
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the  following  fairy  tale  and  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  translate 
it.  The  MS.  is  evidently  not  complete,  for  it  breaks  ofE  abruptly, 
but  none  the  less  it  may  chance  to  interest : 

l'bnfakt  dbake  D£  la  beclahe. 

"  About  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
19th  Century  a  child  was  born  in  London,  in  England,  to  a  cer- 
tain Monsieur  de  la  Becl&me.  This  gentleman  had  married  a 
young  lady  in  his  own  station  of  life,  a  Demoiselle  Begardez-moi. 
The  infant  had  a  number  of  godparents.  They  were  indeed  so 
numerous  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  all.  The  most  popular 
was  a  Japanese  idol,  a  hideous  and  grotesque  personage,  but  an 
extraordinary  favorite  in  the  salons  of  the  wealthy  ;  M.  Impres- 
sioniste,  who  was  received  and  admired  everywhere  for  the  reason 
that  nobody  understood  what  he  talked  about ;  Messieurs  Jaun- 
dice and  Longhair,  who  were  always  arm  in  arm,  and  many 
!  others.    There  were  also  godmothers  :  Madame  Mdre-Bomaine, 

i  a  stout  lady  who  had  lived  at  the  French  Court    and  who 

wore  a  garment  which  resembled  a  sack.     She  had  four  daughters. 
^  The  eldest.  Miss  Chin,  was  a  middle-aged,  angular  person  who  ar- 

!  ranged  her  faded  yellow  hair  in  a  tuft    over  a  low  forehead 

and  whose  chin  seemed  to  say  forever  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
•  Gome  along,  follow  me/ 
^  ''The  second  sister  was  named  'Grasp.'    She  was  a  faded 

^  flower,  and  the  process  of  several  divorce  suits  had  slightly  tar- 

nished the  lustre  of  her  early  beauty.    This  young  person  had  an 
engaging  manner  of  throwing  out  her  hands  as  if  to  snatch  some- 
^  thing,  and  she  rarely  frequented  any  house  where  draperies  which 

she  might  clutch  were  not  hung  in  profusion.  The  other  two 
girls  were  twins  and  were  called  Cling  and  Flop,  and  all  four 
sisters  were  generally  followed  by  long-haired  and  pale-faced 
youths  who  spoke  like  women  and  wore  corsets. 

"  The  infant  had  other  sponsors,  and  I  must  not  forget  a 
renowned  virtuoso  who  could  whisper  to  a  piano,  sit  upon  it, 
tickle  it,  beat  it,  dust  it  with  his  hair,  and  all  the  while  extract 
from  it  the  most  heart-rending  melodies. 

"  Not  many  moons  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  la  ReclAme  were  receiving  their  friends  in  their 
^  suburban  villa.      It  was    Saturday  evening.    Monsieur   de  la 

I  Becl&me  had  published,   to  his  entire  satisfaction,  a    weekly 
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journal  called  '  Paal  Pry,'  of  whioh  he  Was  the  proprietor  and 
editor,  and  he  was  now  enjoying,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and 
of  his  nomeroos  oontribators^  the  fall  delights  of  an  easy  con- 
science and  of  lawful  crime.  Long  lines  of  carriages  stretohed 
like  the  serpents  of  Laocoon  from  his  door,  for  although  no  one 
acknowledged  the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur  de  la  Beclftme,  no- 
body dared  to  refuse  his  invitation,  and  as  Madame  de  la 
BeclAme's  drawing-rooms  were  shrouded  in  Oimmerian  darkness, 
it  was  easy  to  be  present  without  detection.  The  guests  having 
departed  and  the  servants  having  withdrawn,  the  lights  were  turned 
up,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Becl&me  produced  from  a  cupboard  a 
flacon  of  rare  liquor  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  young 
orphan  girl,  concerning  whom  he  had  generously  suppressed  a 
very  valuable  paragraph.  The  clock  in  the  church  near  by,  in 
which  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  Bed&me  owned  a  pew,  had 
just  chimed  twelve,  when  these  estimable  people  were  disturbed 
by  a  violent  noise  in  an  adjacent  pantry.  Both  the  lady  and 
gentleman  sprang  in  alarm  to  their  feet.  A  voice  at  Monsieur  de 
la  Beclftme's  elbow  said  quietly : 

'^  ^  Do  not  disturb  yourself  and  do  not  be  afraid,'  and  the 
worthy  couple  beheld  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  red  face  and  a 
bald  head  and  who  was  in  full  evening  dress. 

'^ '  Sir  I '  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  la  BeclAme,  '  this  intrusion ! 
I  must  beg  you ' 

''' Pardon  me,'  said  the  stranger,  'for  my  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious entrance.  I  am  a  Genie  of  whom  you  have  no 
doubt  heard.  My  name  is  Venale — and  I  always  come  in  through 
the  pantry. 

'^ '  I  am  here,'  continued  the  Genie^  pouring  himself  out  fully 
a  tumbler  from  the  flacon  before  Monsieur  de  la  BecUme  and 
imbibing  the  liquor  with  a  gentle  sigh,  '  I  am  here  to  speak  to 
you  about  your  boy,  whom  I  destine  for  the  highest  honors,  pro- 
viding you  agree  to  my  terms.' 

*'  *  Sir, '  replied  Monsieur  de  la  BecUme,  '  I  am  highly  sen- 
sible of  the  honor  you  do  me,  but  I  have  already  decided  upon  a 
profession  for  my  son,  that  of  a  wealthy  man.' 

** '  Pardon  me,'  said  the  Genie  somewhat  coldly,  '  you  are 
probably  unaware  that  you  owe  all  your  good  fortune  to  me,  and 
that  by  the  simple  process  of  turning  my  back  upon  you,  you  would 
be  utterly  ruined ;  however,  I  will  overlook  your  impertinence  this 
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time«  as  I  am  ezcessively  fond  of  you,  but  you  must  give  me  a  de- 
cisive reply  at  once,  because  I  have  a  supper  engagement  with  a 
prominent  public  man/ 
^  **  Monsieur  de  la  BecUme  being  now  thoroughly  frightened, 

assured  the  Gtonie  that  he  would  consent  to  anything  the  Genie 
f'  proposed. 

€(  i  Yerj  well,  then,'  said  the  Spirit,  '  I  shall  claim  the  right  to 
christen  your  son,  and  I  shall  bestow  upon  him  the  ancient  name 
of  '  Drame,'  and  since  you  have  been  so  hospitable  and  obliging,  I 
shall  obtain  from  my  intimate  friend  the  Prime  Minister  the  title 
of  Baron,  and  your  son  will,  therefore,  rejoice  your  heart  as  Baron 
Drame  de  la  BeclAme/'' 

^*  Both  the  overjoyed  parents  were  about  to  give  full  expression 
to  their  gratitude  when,  by  a  slight  movement  of  his  hand,  the 
'  Genie  pocketed  Monsieur  de  la  Bed  Ame's  gold  repeater  which  had 

been  lying  on  the  table  at  the  publisher's  elbow. 

^'  *  I  never  accept  words,'  said  the  Genie  haughtily.     '  Prom 
this  day  forth  I  shall  watch    over  your  son.      I  shall  guide 
every  step  of  his  life.      I  shall  be  wherever  he  is.      I  shall 
A  rule  his  destiny.    Above  all  I  shall  make  him  renowned.     Baron 

Drame  de  la  Bed&me  will  surpass,  will  supersede,  all  who  have 
ever  borne  the  name.'" 

The    last    words,   spoken  with    great    majesty,    were  ac- 
1  companied  by  an  action  which  embraced  two  solid  silver  can- 

,  delabra  and  the  Genie  disappeared. 

Here  the  MS.  has  been  torn,  mutilated,  and  is  no  longer  leg- 
I  ible. 

^  BlOHARD  MaKSFIBLD. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

BY  HIBAK  S.   HAXIH. 


In  1890  I  tried  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  power  was  required  to  perform  artificial  flight. 
An  acconnt  of  these  experiments  written  by  myself^  and  entitled 
''Aerial  Navigation — The  Power  Required/^  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magazine  of  October,  1891.  The  apparatus  used  in 
these  experiments  was  constructed  with  great  care  and  was  pro- 
vided with  all  sorts  of  delicate  instruments  which  enabled  me  to 
ascertain  definitely  the  exact  power  required  for  performing 
artificial  flight  on  the  aeroplane  system  driven  by  screw  pro- 
pellers. 

As  is  well  known,  when  one  flies  a  kite  the  cord  holds  the  kite 
against  the  wind.  The  wind  passing  on  the  under  side  of  the 
kite  strikes  it  at  an  angle  and  raises  the  kite  into  the  air.  If 
the  wind  be  blowing  at  a  high  velocity — say  35  miles  an  hour — 
the  kite  will  lift  from  one  pound  to  five  pounds  per  square  foot, 
according  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held  in  the  air.  If  the  angle 
be  alight,  the  amount  of  strain  on  the  cord  necessary  to  hold  it 
against  the  wind  will  be  found  considerably  less  than  the  weight 
of  the  kite  and  the  load  which  it  is  able  to  lift,  particularly  so  if 
the  cord  pulls  in  a  horizontal  direction  instead  of  at  an  angle. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  if  a  kite  be  propelled  in  a  calm  through 
the  air,  say  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  an  hour,  the  effect  is  exactly 
the  same.  Suppose  now,  instead  of  the  cord  for  holding  the  kite 
against  the  wind  or  for  propelling  it  against  still  air,  that  a  screw 
propeller  should  be  attached  to  the  kite  and  that  it  should  be 
driven  by  some  motor.  If  the  screw  propeller  could  be  made  to 
give  a  push  equal  to  the  pull  of  the  kite,  and  if  the  machinery 
for  driving  it  should  be  no  greater  than  the  weight  that  the  kite 
would  be  able  to  carry,  we  should  have  a  veritable  flying  machine. 
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•  In  my  first  experiments  to  ascertain  the  power  required,  the 

aeroplanes  employed  were  formed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  the 
nnder  side  being  slightly  concave  and  the  top  side  slightly  con- 

i  Tex.    These  aeroplanes  I  was  able  to  propel  round  a  circle  200 

feet  in  circumference  at  a  speed  say  from  20  to  90  miles  an  hour, 

^  and  with  the  planes  at  any  desired  angles.     When  the  inclination 

was  1  in  14  it  was  found  that  a  thrust  of  5  pounds  on  the  screw 
would  lift  14  times  5  pounds,  or  70  pounds,  on  the  plane.  It  was 
also  found  in  these  experiments  with  a  plane  set  at  an  angle  of  1 
in  14,  that  as  much  as  133  pounds  could  be  carried  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  1  horsepower.  These  experiments,  which  were  very 
full  and  complete,  and  which  embraced  many  difFerent  kinds  of 
screw  propellers  and  aeroplanes,  demonstrated  that  a  two-bladed 
wooden  propeller  with  a  pitch  slightly  greater  than  the  diameter, 
was  the  most  advantageous,  the  propelling  power  being  very  great 
and  the  loss  by  slip  comparatively  small.  Narrow  aeroplanes 
slightly  concave  on  the  under  side,  set  at  a  slight  angle  and 
driven  at  a  high  speed,  were  found  to  be  the  most  eflScient,  and  any 
distortion  or  bagging  of  the  aeroplane  increased  enormously  the 

'^  power  required. 

Having  ascertained  experimentally  the  power  required,  I  at 
once  commenced  experiments  with  a  view  of  developing  the 
necessary  motive  power.  Everything  considered,  I  believed'  that 
steam  power  would  be  more  efficient  for  the  weight  than  any 
other  source  of  energy.  First  I  made  two  pairs  of  compound  en- 
gines, the  high-pressure  cylinders  being  5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  having  a 
stroke  of  12  inches.  In  order  to  make  the  engines  as  light  as 
possible,  the  cylinders  were  made  about  3',  inch  thick,  of  a  high 
grade  of  fluid  compressed  steel.  The  valve  chambers  and  passage- 
ways were  made  of  seamless  steel  tubes,  the  whole  being  neatly 
riveted  together  and  brazed  with  silver-solder. 

The  crank  shaft  was  of  comparatively  large  diameter,  but 
hollow,  and  of  highly  tempered  steel.    All  the  piston  and  valve 

^  rods,  and  also  the  framework  of  the  engine,  were  constructed  of 

hard  and  thin  tubular  steel.  When  the  engines  were  finished 
they  were  found  to  weigh  300  lbs.  the  pair,  or  600  lbs.  in  all. 
The  high-pressure  cylinder  was  made  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  clearance,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  if  water  should  go  over  with 
the  steam,  and  the  piston  valves  were  made  to  cut  ofE  at }  stroke, 
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while  steam  was  cat  off  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  f  stroke. 
Believing  that  on  some  occasions  I  might  require  to  put  on  a 
tremendous  spurt,  I  placed  a  kind  of  an  injector  yalye  between 
the  high-pressure  steam  directly  from  the  boiler  and  the  exhaust 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  This  injector  was  provided 
with  a  spring  valve  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  in  case  the 
boiler  pressure  should  rise  above  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
instead  of  blowing  off  steam  at  the  safety-valve,  the  steam  would 
open  a  passage  directly  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and,  as  the 
passageway  was  annular  and  arranged  to  be  more  or  less  large  in 
proportion  to  the  steam  passing,  the  steam  in  falling  from  a  high 
to  a  comparatively  low  pressure  was  made  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  on  the  exhaust  steam,  thus  increasing  the  pressure  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  without  greatly  increasing  the  back  pressure 
in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  This  is  a  new  feature,  which,  I 
think,  has  never  been  used  on  a  compound  engine  before. 

The  first  steam  generator  was  constructed  of  a  very  large 
number  of  small  and  thin  tubes.  It  was  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  water  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  to  draw  steam  from  the 
other  end,  and  to  so  regulate  the  fire  as  to  convert  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  passing  water  into  steam.  This  boiler  was  of  great 
lightness,  not  weighing  without  its  casing  more  than  300  pounds, 
and  was  heated  by  50  square  feet  of  fiame ;  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  so  regulate  the  fire  and  the  water  supply  as  to  have 
comparatively  dry  steam  without  destroying  some  of  the  tubes. 
If  twice  as  much  water  as  is  evaporated  was  pumped  through  the 
boHer,  it  stood  the  heat  fairly  well ;  but  upon  any  attempt  being 
made  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water,  some  of  the  small  tubes, 
which  were  of  copper,  would  invariably  burst.  This  boiler  was, 
however,  remarkable  because  steam  could  be  raised  in  about  ten 
seconds,  and  on  some  occasions  an  ample  supply  of  steam  was 
made  to  run  the  engines  up  to  300  horse  power. 

The  first  boiler  having  failed,  I  at  once  determined  to  make  a 
boiler  on  a  new  plan,  but  before  doing  so  I  tried  a  series  of  exper- 
iments so  as  to  be  sure  of  my  ground  in  my  second  attempt.  I 
obtained  a  quantity  of  copper  tubes  f  of  an  inch  diameter,  -^  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  8  feet  long.  Four  of  these  were  connected 
together  and  provided  with  a  forced  circulation  ;  they  were  then 
placed  in  a  white-hot  furnace  and  made  to  evpporateat  the  rate  of 
2(yi  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  per  liour  at  a  pressure  of  400 
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pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Having  stood  this  test,  a  single  tube 
was  placed  in  a  white-hot  furnace  similarly  connected,  with  a 
view  of  finding  the  bursting  pressure  under  steam.  It  exploded 
1,650  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Some  hundreds  of  tubes 
were  then  tested  with  one  ton  per  square  inch  pressure  of  cold 
kerosene  oil,  and  as  none  of  them  showed  any  signs  of  leaking, 
the  new  boiler  was  constructed  of  these  tubes.  The  general  form 
was  somewhat  similar  to  the  water-tube  boilers  employed  on  tor- 
pedo boats  in  France  and  England,  except  that  the  tubes  were 
relatively  much  longer  for  their  diameter  and  had  twice  as  many 
bends  in  them,  and  to  insure  circulation  a  donm-take  for  the 
water  outside  of  the  firebox  was  provided.  The  feed-water  in 
coming  from  the  pump  passed  through  a  very  elaborate  network 
of  fine  copper  tubes  immediately  over  the  boiler  and  at  a. pressure 
30  pounds  greater  than  the  boiler  pressure.  A  spring  valve  noz- 
zle was  interposed  between  the  feed-water  heater  and  the  down- 
take  for  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  escaping  force 
of  the  water  operated  powerfully  on  the  surrounding  water  in 
the  down-take,  and  thus  secured  a  very  rapid  circulation  through 
the  long  and  slender  tubes  which  formed  the  main  heating  sur- 
face of  the  boiler.  This  new  boiler  has  proved  itself  to  be  very 
efficient  indeed  ;  the  network  of  very  fine  tubes  which  forms  the 
feed- water  heater  greatly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  escaping 
products  of  combustion,  so  that  the  heating  of  the  top  of  the 
casing  of  the  boiler  is  never  great  enough  to  bum  paint  off  the 
smokestack.  The  new  boiler  was  first  tested  to  410  pounds  cold 
water  pressure,  and  then  to  325  pounds  steam  pressure.  Having 
completed  the  new  boiler  it  was  placed  in  position,  and  experi- 
ments commenced  with  petroleum  burners.  The  new  boiler  had 
a  very  much  reduced  firebox.  Whereas  the  first  experimental 
boiler  had  what  might  be  called  40  square  feet  of  grate  surface, 
the  new  boiler  had  only  28  square  feet  In  ordinary  boilers  heated 
by  petroleum  the  furnace  is  supplied  with  one  or  two  very  power- 
ful jets,  burning  against  brickwork  or  fireclay.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  with  a  fiying-machine  boiler. 
Moreover,  with  such  a  light  boiler  it  was  not  advisable  to  have  a 
very  intense  fiame ;  what  was  necessary,  of  course,  was  a  very 
large  and  even  flame,  so  as  to  heat  all  tubes  equally.  The  first 
burners  experimented  with  worked  all  right  for  about  100  horse 
power  •  but  whenever  any  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  flame^ 
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great  nneyenness  in  the  flame  occurred,  some  parts  of  the  firebox 
being  filled  with  flame,  while  other  parts  had  no  flame  at  all. 
After  much  experimenting  I  finally  decided  to  use  naphtha,  72  de- 
grees Beaum6. 

The  naphtha  was  pumped  into  a  small  and  exceedingly  light 
yertical  boiler,  where  it  was  heated  with  a  flame  generated  from 
part  of  its  own  contents  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  when- 
eyer  the  pressure  of  the  gas  or  the  vapors  of  petroleum  ex- 
ceeded 50  pounds  to  the  square  inch  the  flame  was  automatically 
shut  off,  while  if  the  pressure  fell  slightly  below  this  the  flame 
was  turned  on  so  that,  no  matter  how  much  gas  or  yapor  was 
drawn  from  the  boiler,  the  pressure  remained  constant.  This 
small  boiler  was  suspended  by  springs  in  such  a  manner  that 
whenever  the  weight  of  the  contents  exceeded  40  pounds,  it 
moved  the  boiler  slightly  downwards,  which  operated  upon  an 
escapement  on  the  pumping  mechanism  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  weight  was  greater  than  40  pounds  the  stroke  of  the 
pump  was  diminished;  while  if  the  weight  was  less  than  40  pounds 
the  stroke  was  increased.  This  apparatus  was  found  to  work 
admirably  ;  and  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  gas  was  drawn 
from  the  generator,  the  weight  of  liquid  and  pressure  of  gas 
always  remained  constant.  The  vapor  was  led  from  the  gener- 
ator through  a  pipe  in  the  furnace,  where  it  became  superheated, 
and  then  was  blown  through  a  species  of  an  injector  into  the  fur- 
nace, sucking  a  large  quantity  of  air  through  a  suitable  opening, 
which  could  be  regulated  so  as  to  make  the  gas  of  any  desired 
density. 

Many  burners  were  experimented  with,  the  flrst  one  having  as 
many  as  14,000  jets ;  the  one  finally  adopted  had  7,650  burners,  and 
was  so  arranged  that  any  amount  of  gas  might  be  consumed  without 
any  unevenness,  smoking,  or  blowing.  Having  perfected  my 
boiler,  my  gas  generator,  and  my  pumping  apparatus,  so  that  all 
worked  smoothly  and  automatically,  I  attached  a  pair  of  very  large 
and  carefully  made  linen-covered  wooden  screws  to  the  screw 
shafts.  These  screws  were  17  feet  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  had  a  slightly  increasing  pitch,  the  mean  pitch  being 
rather  more  than  16  feet.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
boiler  was  placed  upon  a  platform  about  8  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  long ;  that  the  engines  and  screws  were  held  by  strong  tubular 
brackets  above  the  rear  end  of  this  platform,  and  that  the  whole 
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was  mounted  on  f onr  steel  wheels ;  that  there  were  springs  inter- 
posed between  the  azletrees  of  these  wheels  and  the  platform ;  and 
also  that  there  were  vertical  tubes  and  wires  attached  to  the  plat- 
form which  held  the  large  aeroplane,  which  is  about  thirty  feet 
by  fifty  feet,  in  position. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  experiments  were  going  on  with 
the  burners  and  boilers,  a  railway  track  1,800  feet  long  was  being 
laid,  and  the  framework  of  the  machine  was  being  brought  to  a 
state  of  completion.  Upon  moving  the  machine  on  to  the  track, 
tying  it  up  and  attaching  it  to  a  dynamometer,  I  filled  the  boiler 
with  water,  got  up  steam  with  a  slow  fire  in  about  three  minutes 
and  started  my  engines,  when  everything  was  found  to  run  very 
smoothly  indeed. 

With  200  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  the  thrust  of 
the  screws  was  about  1,400  pounds,  but  by  running  the  pressure 
up  to  325  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  thrust  of  the  screws 
went  up  in  the  first  instance  to  1,160  pounds,  and  finally  in  a 
later  trial  to  1,260  pounds.  These  experiments  should  have  been 
tried  on  a  railway  track  of  considerable  length,  but  as  I  was  only 
able  to  get  a  clear  track  of  1,800  feet,  it  was  found  necessary,  to 
provide  suitable  mechanism  in  order  to  bring  the  machine  to  a 
state  of  rest  without  injury.  The  best  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
was  found  to  be  a  series  of  very  strong  ropes  stretched  across  the 
track,  each  end  of  the  rope  being  attached  to  a  capstan,  and 
each  capstan  being  provided  with  a  strong  plank  which  acted  as 
a  fan.  This  apparatus  stopped  the  machine  without  the  least 
shock. 

The  first  experiments  were  tried  without  any  cloth  on  the 
framework  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  machine  was  liber- 
ated, it  started  ofE  very  quickly,  in  fact  so  quickly  that  it  nearly 
threw  down  any  one  who  was  standing  upon  it. 

After  having  tried  several  experiments  with  the  naked  frame- 
work, the  main  aeroplane  was  put  in  position  and  a  few  runs 
made,  but  the  bagging  and  distortion  of  the  cloth  was  such  that 
it  required  the  full  power  of  the  engines  with  a  screw-thrust  of 
2,000  pounds  to  drive  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  lift  did  not  exceed  the  thrust  of  the  screws.  This 
aeroplane  was  then  removed  and  a  new  one  substituted.  The 
second  aeroplane  was  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  completely 
inclosing  the  framework  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
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portion  of  the  air  could  pass  through  the  lower  side  and  prodnoe 
a  slight  pressure  of  air  between  the  two  thicknesses.  The  top 
side  would  therefore  bag  upwards  and  take  the  ]itt.  While  the  bot- 
tom side  having  practically  the  same  pressure  on  both  sides  would 
remain  perfectly  straight  and  would  not  be  distorted  in  the  least 
by  running. 

The  first  experiments  with  this  new  aeroplane  were  tried  with 
a  screw-thrust  of  about  eight  hundred  pounds^  and  the  lifting 
power  was  actually  more  than  with  the  old  aeroplane  with  two 
thousand  pounds  thrust.  Upon  increasing  the  screw-thrust  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds^  the  lift  of  the  aeroplane  was 
greatly  increased,  so  that  the  front  wheels  barely  touched  the 
track.  I  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  run  at  a  greater  speed,  so  I 
put  on  some  very  heavy  wheels,  weighing  six  hundred  pounds 
each,  which  I  believed  would  keep  the  machine  on  the  track,  even 
if  I  ran  the  engines  at  full  speed.  I  then  greatly  increased  the 
thrust  of  the  screw,  and,  finally,  ran  over  the  track  with  a  screw 
thrust  of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
met  a  slight  gust  of  wind  coming  from  an  opposite  direction, 
which  lifted  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  wheels  and  all,  oom- 
pletely  off  the  track. 

This  accident,  although  it  did  not  injure  the  machinery  in 
the  least,  showed  the  weak  points  in  the  platform  and  framework 
of  the  machine,  and  I  determined  to  rebuild  it  completely  and 
to  discard  the  heavy  wheels.  While  the  machine  was  being  re- 
built I  put  up  on  each  side  of  the  railway  track  and  about  10  feet 
from  the  rails  a  second  track  (inverted)  of  heavy  wooden  joists, 
and  provided  the  new  machine  with  four  additional  wheels  placed 
at  such  a  height  that,  when  the  machine  was  raised  one  inch  clear 
from  the  lower  railway  track,  these  new  wheels  on  outriggers 
would  engage  the  lower  side  of  the  joists  and  thus  keep  the  ma- 
chine from  going  oS  the  track.  This  arrangement  has  been  found 
to  work  exceedingly  well.  It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  heavy  wheels,  which  not  only  made  the  starting  and  stopping 
of  the  machine  more  difficult,  but  also  failed  in  keeping  it  on  the 
track.  The  upper  rail  enabled  me  to  make  a  large  number  of 
runs  and  to  note  carefully  with  suitable  instruments  exactly  how 
much  the  machine  lifted  at  various  speeds.  Having  finished  a 
series  of  experiments  and  ascertained  the  lift  of  the  main  aero- 
plane with  a  great  degree  of  nicety,  I  placed  the  fore  and  aft  rud- 
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Aers,  which  were  intended  to  steer  the  machine  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection, in  position,  and  made  several  runs  with  these  rudders  at 
different  angles.  They  were  found  to  work  exceedingly  well, 
and  I  was  able  to  depress  or  elevate  either  end  at  will.  The  ma- 
chine had  been  provided  with  ten  auxiliary  aeroplanes,  which  con- 
sisted of  balloon  cloth  stretched  very  tightly  on  frames,  and  which 
could  be  placed  one  a;bove  the  other  (superposed)  on  each  side  of 
the  machine  if  required.  Of  these  ten  aeroplanes  only  four  were 
actually  used,  the  lower  ones  which  extend  on  either  side  of  the 
machine  30  feet,  and  the  upper  ones  which  extend  27  feet  each 
side  of  the  main  aeroplane  and  which  bring  up  the  total  width  of 
the  machine  to  104  feet.  These  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
planes  were  found,  as  expected,  to  be  more  efficient  foot  for  foot 
than  the  main  aeroplane. 

The  first  trials  with  these  planes  in  position  were  made  on  the 
dlst  of  July  last  on  a  perfectly  calm  day,  and  three  runs  were  made, 
the  first  with  150  pounds  pressure  of  steam  per  square  inch. 
The  speed  was  26  miles  an  hour  and  the  maximum  lift  2,750 
pounds.  The  second  run  was  made  with  240  pounds  of  steam. 
The  speed  recorder  on  this  occasion  failed  to  work,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  speed  was  35  miles  an  hour.  The  maximum  lift 
was  4,700  pounds.  Then  everything  was  made  ready  for  a  final 
test  with  practically  the  full  power  of  the  engines.  Careful 
observers  were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  I  took 
two  men  with  me  on  the  machine,  the  duty  of  one  being  to 
observe  the  pressure  gauges,  and  that  of  the  other  to  observe  and 
note  the  action  of  the  wheels  on  the  upper  track.  The  machine 
was  tied  up  to  a  dynamometer,  the  engines  started  at  a  boiler 
pressure  of  310  pounds  and  with  a  screw-thrust  of  a  little  more 
than  2,100  pounds.  Upon  liberating  the  machine  it  darted 
forward  with  great  rapidity  while  the  screws  rotated  at 
a  terrific  rate.  I  turned  on  slightly  more  gas  and  the 
pressure  almost  instantly  rose  to  320  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  and  blew  off  at  the  safety-valve  at  that  pressure.  After 
running  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  machine  was  completely 
lifted  off  the  lower  rails,  and  all  four  of  the  upper  wheels 
were  engaged  on  the  upper  or  safety  rail.  After  running  a 
few  hundred  feet  in  this  position,  the  speed  of  the  machine 
greatly  increased  and  the  lift  became  so  great  that  the  rear  axle- 
trees  holding  the  machine  down  were  doubled  up  and  the  wheels 
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broken  ofE.  The  machine  then  became  liberated^  the  front  end 
being  held  down  only  on  one  side.  This  swayed  the  machine  to 
one  side,  brought  it  yiolently  against  the  upper  rails,  and  stopped 
it  in  the  air,  the  lift  breaking  the  rails  and  moving  them  out- 
ward about  ten  feet.  Steam  was,  however,  shut  off  before  the 
machine  stopped.  The  machine  then  fell  to  the  earth,  imbed- 
ding the  wheels  in  the  turf,  showing  that  it  had  been  stopped  in 
the  air,  had  come  directly  down,  and  had  not  moved  after  it 
touched  the  ground.  Had  this  last  experiment  been  made  with 
a  view  to  free  flight,  and  had  the  upper  rail  been  removed  or  the 
wheels  taken  off,  the  machine  would  certainly  have  mounted  in 
the  air  and  have  travelled  a  long  distance,  if  necessary.  As  it 
was,  the  lift  certainly  exceeded  the  full  weight  of  the  machine, 
the  water,  the  fuel,  and  the  men  by  2,000  pounds,  and  was  far 
beyond  the  registering  limit  of  the  dynagraphs,  the  pencil  being 
drawn  completely  across  the  paper  on  the  recording  cylinders. 

These  experiments  at  Baldwyn's  Park  are  the  first  that  have 
ever  been  attempted  with  a  machine  running  in  a  straight  line. 
The  prime  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  is  possible  or  not  for  a  large  machine  to  be  constructed 
sufficiently  light,  powerful,  and  efficient  to  actually  lift  into  the 
air  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  one  or  more  men.  All 
other  flying  machines  which  have  ever  been  built  in  the  world 
have  persistently  stuck  to  the  earth,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion 
in  which  a  machine  has  ever  been  made  to  raise  itself  clear  of  the 
earth.  It  has  been  admitted  by  all  scientists  that  as  soon  as  a 
machine  could  be  made  with  motors  powerful  enough  to  actually 
lift  it  in  the  air,  aerial  navigation  would  become  practical.  I 
have  demonstrated  that  a  good  and  reliable  motor  can  be  made 
with  sufficient  power  for  its  weight  to  drive  a  flying  machine, 
that  a  very  heavy  flying  machine  may  be  made  to  raise  itself 
in  the  air  with  water,  fuel,  and  three  men  on  board ;  and  that  it 
may  lift,  in  addition  to  all  this,  2,000  pounds.  It  now  only  re- 
mains to  continue  the  experiments  with  a  view  of  learning  the 
art  of  manoeuvring  the  machine  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  seek  some  large,  open,  and  level  plain,  and  to 
commence  by  making  flights  so  near  to  the  ground  that  any  mis- 
take in  the  steering  cannot  result  in  a  serious  mishap. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim. 
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It  is  1814,  it  is  the  16th  of  March,  Shelley  has  writtem  his 
letter,  he  has  been  in  the  Boinville  paradise  a  month,  his  deserted 
wife  is  in  her  hosbandless  home.  Mischief  had  been  wrought. 
It  is  the  biographer  who  concedes  this.  We  greatly  need  some 
light  on  Harriet's  side  of  the  case,  now ;  we  need  to  know  how 
she  enjoyed  the  month ;  but  there  is  no  way  to  inform  ourselves  ; 
there  seems  to  be  a  strange  absence  of  documents  and  letters  and 
diaries  on  that  side.  Shelley  kept  a  diary,  the  approaching  Mary 
Godwin  kept  a  diary,  her  father  kept  one,  her  half-sister  by  mar- 
riage, adoption,  and  the  dispensation  of  God  kept  one,  and  the 
entire  tribe  and  all  its  friends  wrote  and  received  letters,  and  the 
letters  were  kept  and  are  producible  when  this  biography  needs 
them ;  but  there  are  only  three  or  four  scraps  of  Harriet's  writing, 
and  no  diary.  Harriet  wrote  plenty  of  letters  to  her  husband — 
nobody  knows  where  they  are,  I  suppose ;  she  wrote  plenty  of 
letters  to  other  people— apparently  they  have  disappeared,  too. 
Peacock  says  she  wrote  good  letters,  but  apparently  interested 
people  had  sagacity  enough  to  mislay  them  in  time.  After  all  her 
industry  she  went  down  into  her  grave  and  lies  silent  there — 
silent,  when  she  has  so  much  need  to  speak.  We  can  only  wonder 
at  this  mystery,  not  account  for  it. 

No,  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  what  Harriet's  state  of  feel- 
ing was  during  the  month  that  Shelley  was  disporting  himself  in 
the  Bracknell  paradise.  We  have  to  fallback  upon  conjecture,  as 
our  fabulist  does  when  de  has  nothing  more  substantial  to  work 
with.  Then  we  easily  conjecture  that  as  the  j^ays  dragged  by 
Harriet's  heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier  and^r  it9  two  burdenfl--^ 
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aham«  snd  resentment :  the  shame  of  being  pointed  at  and  gossiped 
about  as  a  deserted  wif e,  and  resentment  against  the  woman  who 
had  beguiled  her  husband  from  her  and  now  kept*  him  in  a  dis- 
reputable captivity.  Deserted  wives — deserted  whether  for  cause 
or  without  cause — find  small  charity  among  the  virtuous  and  th 
discreet.  We  conjecture  that  one  afteranother  the  neighbors oeasea 
to  call ;  that  one  after  another  they  got  to  being  **  engaged ''  when 
Harriet  oaUed ;  that  finally  they  one  after  the  other  out  her  dead 
on  the  street ;  that  after  that  she  stayed  in  the  house  daytimes, 
and  brooded  over  her  sorrows,  and  night-times  did  the  same,  there 
being  nothing  else  to  do  with  the  heavy  hours  and  the  silence  and 
solitude  and  the  dreary  intervals  which  sleep  should  have  chari- 
tably bridged,  but  didn't. 

Yes,  mischief  had  been  wrought  The  biographer  arriyes  at 
this  conclusion,  and  it  is  a  most  just  one.  Then,  just  as  you 
begin  to  half  hope  he  is  going  to  discover  the  cause  of  it  and 
launch  hot  bolts  of  wrath  at  the  guilty  manufacturers  of  it,  yon 
have  to  turn  away  disappointed.  You  are  disappointed,  and  yon 
sigh.    This  is  what  he  says — the  italics  are  mine  : 

"IHowever  the  mischief  may  have  been  wroaght^-and  ai  thU  daiy  no 
one  can  wish  to  heap  blame  on  any  buried  head—*' 

So  it  is  poor  Harriet,  after  all.  Stem  justice  must  take  its 
course— justice  tempered  with  delicacy,  justice  tempered  with 
compassion,  justice  that  pities  a  forlorn  dead  girl  and  refuses 
to  strike  her.  Except  in  the  back.  Will  not  be  ignoble  and  say 
the  harsh  thing,  but  only  insinuate  it.  Stem  justice  knows  about 
the  carriage  and  the  wet-nurse  and  the  bonnet-shop  and  the  other 
dark  things  that  caused  this  sad  mischief,  and  may  not,  must  not 
blink  them ;  so  it  delivers  judgment  where  judgment  belongs, 
but  softens  the  blow  by  not  seeming  to  deliver  judgment  at  alL 
To  resume — the  italics  are  mine : 

**  However  the  mischief  may  have  lieen  wronght— and 'at  thie  day  no 
one  can  wish  to  heap  blame  on  any  buried  httA-M  ie  eert<Min  thai  Mome 
oauee  or  causes  of  deep  diyoMon  betweeen  Shelley  and  hie  wife  were  in  op- 
eroHon  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814.** 

This  shows  penetration.  No  deduction  could  be  more  ac- 
curate than  this.  There  were  indeed  some  causes  of  deep  divi- 
sion.    But  next  comes  another  disappointing  sentence  : 

'*To  suese  at  the  precise  natcprfi  ff  these  cav^ses*  in  the  abeenee  of  dell* 
|Ute  statement,  were  useless,** 
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Why,  he  has  already  been  gnessing  at  them  for  seyeral  pages, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  outguess  him,  and  now  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  is  tired  of  it  and  won't  play  any  more.  It  is  not  quite 
fair  to  us.  However,  he  will  get  over  this  by  and  bye,  when 
Shelley  commits  his  next  indiscretion  and  has  to  be  guessed  out 
of  it  at  Harriet's  expense. 

'*We  may  rest  content  with  Shelley's  own  words" — ^in  a 
Chancery  paper  drawn  up  by  him  three  years  later.  They  were 
these  :  '^  Delicacy  forbids  me  to  say  more  than  that  we  were  dis- 
united by  incurable  dissensions." 

As  for  me,  I  do  not  quite  see  why  we  should  rest  content  with 
anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  a  very  definite  statement.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  anything  more  than  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  tedious  details  of  those  family  quarrels.  Del- 
icacy could  quite  properly  excuse  him  from  sajring,  "  I  was  in 
love  with  Oornelia  all  that  time ;  my  wife  kept  crjring  and  worry- 
ing about  it  and  upbraiding  me  and  begsring  me  to  cut  myself 
free  from  a  connection  which  was  wronging  her  and  disgracing 
us  both  ;  and  I  being  stung  by  these  reproaches  retorted  with 
fierce  and  bitter  speeches — ^f  or  it  is  my  nature  to  do  that  when  I 
am  stirred,  especially  if  the  target  of  them  is  a  person  whom  I 
had  greatly  loved  and  respected  before,  as  witness  my  various 
attitudes  toward  Miss  Hitchener,  the  Oisbomes,  Harriet's  sister, 
and  others — and  finally  I  did  not  improve  this  state  of  things 
when  I  deserted  my  wife  and  spent  a  whole  month  with  the 
woman  who  had  infatuated  me." 

No,  he  could  not  go  into  those  details,  and  we  excuse  him  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  rest  content  with  this  bland  proposi- 
tion to  puff  away  that  whole  long  disreputable  episode  with  a 
single  meaningless  remark  of  Shelley's. 

We  do  admit  that  '^  it  is  certain  that  some  cause  or  causes 
of  deep  division  were  in  operation."  We  would  admit  it  just  the 
same  if  the  grammar  of  the  statement  were  as  straight  as  a  string, 
for  we  drift  into  pretty  indifferent  grammar  ourselves  when  we 
are  absorbed  in  historical  work  ;  but  we  have  to  decline  to  admit 
that  we  cannot  guess  those  cause  or  causes. 

But  guessing  is  not  really  necessary.  There  is  evidence  at- 
tainable ;  evidence  from  the  batch  discredited  by  the  biographer 
and  set  out  at  the  back  door  in  his  appendix  basket ;  and  yet  a 
court  of  law  would  think  twice  before  throwing  it  out,  whereas 
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it  would  be  a  hardy  person  who  would  ventare  to  offer  in  gnch  a 
place  a  good  part  of  the  material  which  is  placed  before  the  read- 
ers of  this  book  as  **  eyidence/'  and  so  treated  by  this  danng 
biographer.  Among  some  letters  (in  the  appendix-basket)  from 
Mrs.  Godwin,  detailing  the  Godwinian  share  in  the  Shelleyan 
events  of  1814,  she  tells  how  Harriet  Shelley  came  to  her  and  her 
husband,  agitated  and  weeping,  to  implore  them  to  forbid  Shelley 
the  house,  and  prevent  his  seeing  Mary  Godwin. 

*^She  related  that  last  November  he  had  faUen  In  love  with  Mrs.  Turner 
and  paid  her  such  marked  attentions  Mr.  Turner,  the  husband,  had  carried 
oft  his  wtfo  to  Devonshire.** 

The  biographer  Unds  a  technical  fault  in  this  ;  ^'the  Shelleys 
were  in  Edinburgh  in  November.''  What  of  that  ?  The  woman 
is  recalling  a  conversation  which  is  more  than  two  months  old ; 
besides,  she  was  probably  more  intent  upen  the  central  and  im- 
portant fact  of  it  than  upon  its  unimportant  date.  Harriet's 
quoted  statement  has  some  sense  in  it ;  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Still, 
that  would  not  have  answered ;  even  the  biographer's  enemy 
could  not  be  cruel  enough  to  ask  him  to  let  this  real  grievance, 
this  compact  and  substantial  and  picturesque  figure,  this  rawhead- 
and-bloody-bones,  come  striding  in  there  among  those  pale  shams, 
those  rickety  spectres  labelled  Wbt-Nurse,  Bokkbt-Shop,  and  so 
on — ^no,  the  father  of  all  malice  could  not  ask  the  biographer  to 
expose  his  pathetic  goblins  to  a  competition  like  that. 

The  fabulist  finds  fault  with  the  statement  because  it  has  a 
technical  error  in  it ;  and  he  does  this  at  the  moment  that  he  is 
furnishing  us  an  error  himself,  and  of  a  graver  sort.    He  says  : 

**  If  Turner  carried  off  his  wife  to  Devonshire  he  brought  her  back,  ana 
SheUey  was  staying  with  her  and  her  mother  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy 
in  March,  1814.' 

We  accept  the  *' cordial  intimacy" — it  was  the  very  thing 
Harriet  was  complaining  of — but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  Turner  who  brought  his  wife  back.  The  statement  is  thrown 
in  as  if  it  were  not  only  true,  but  was  proof  that  Turner  was  not 
uneasy.  Turner's  movements  are  proof  of  nothing.  Nothing  but 
a  statement  from  Turner's  mouth  would  have  any  value  here^  and 
he  made  none. 

Six  days  after  writing  his  letter  Shelley  and  his  wife  were  to^ 
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gether  again  for  a  moment — to  get  remarried  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Ohnrch. 

Within  three  weeks  the  new  husband  and  wife  were  apart 
again,  and  the  former  was  back  in  his  odoroas  paradise.  This 
time  it  is  the  wife  who  does  the  deserting.  She  finds  Cornelia 
too  strong  for  her,  probably.  At  any  rate  she  goes  away  with  her 
baby  and  sister,  and  we  h^ve  a  playful  fling  at  her  from  good  Mrs. 
Boinville,  the  "mysterious  spinner  Maimuna'';  she  whose  ''face 
was  as  a  damsel's  face,  and  yet  her  hair  was  gray  ";  she  of  whom 
the  biographer  has  said,  "  Shelley  was  indeed  caught  in  an  almost 
invisible  thread  spun  around  him,  but  unconsciously,  by  this 
subtle  and  benignant  enchantress.''  The  subtle  and  benignant 
enchantress  writes  to  Hogg,  April  18  :  '*  Shelley  is  again  a 
widower ;  his  beauteous  half  went  to  town  on  Thursday." 

Then  Shelley  writes  a  poem — a  chant  of  grief  over  the  hard 
fate  which  obliges  him  now  to  leave  his  paradise  and  take  up  with 
his  wife  again.  It  seems  to  intimate  that  the  paradise  is  cooling 
toward  him ;  that  he  is  warned  off  by  acclamation  ;  that  he  must 
not  even  venture  to  tempt  with  one  last  tear  his  friend  Oornelia's 
ungentle  mood,  for  her  eye  is  glazed  and  cold  and  dares  not  en- 
treat her  lover  to  stay  : 

EachibU  E. 

«  Paoae  not  1  the  time  is  past  1   Bvery  voice  cries '  Away  I* 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  tear  thy  friend's  ungentle  mood ; 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glased  and  cold,  dares  not  entreat  tby  stay: 
Dutv  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to  solitude.** 

Back  to  the  solitude  of  his  now  empty  home,  that  is  ! 

"Away  I  away  I  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home  ; 
Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth.** 


But  he  will  have  rest  in  the  grave  by  and  bye.  Until  that 
time  comes,  the  charms  of  Bracknell  will  remain  in  his  memory, 
along  with  Mrs.  Boinville's  voice  and  Oornelia  Turner's  smile  : 

*'  Tbon  in  the  grave  shalt  rest— yet,  till  the  phantoms  flee 

Which  that  hoose  and  hearth  and  garden  made  dear  to  thee  erewhUe, 
Tby  remembrance  and  repentance  and  deep  masings  are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices  and  the  light  of  one  sweet  smUe. ' 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Harriet  could  not  stand  it.  Any  of 
HS  would  hav«  left     We  would  not  even  stay  with  a  cat  that  was 
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in  ibis  condition.     Even  the  Boinvilles  could  not  endure  it ;  and 

80^  as  we  have  seen,  they  gave  this  one  notice. 

'*  Early  in  May,  Shelley  was  in  London.  He  did  not  yet  despair  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Harriet,  nor  had  he  ceased  to  love  her.** 

Shelley's  poems  are  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  his  biographer. 

They  are  constantly  inserted  as  **  evidence/'  and  they  make  much 

confusion.     As  soon  as  one  of  them  has  proved  one  thing,  another 

one  follows  and  proves  quite  a  different  thing.     The  poem  just 

quoted  shows  that  he  was  in  love  with  Cornelia,  but  a  month  later 

he  is  in  love  with  Harriet  again,  and  there  is  a  poem  to  prove  it. 

*'  Iq  this  piteous  appeal  SheUey  declares  that  he  has  now  no  grief  b\it 
one--the  grief  of  having  known  and  lost  his  wife's  love.** 

Exhibit  F. 

**  Thy  look  of  love  has  power  to  calm 
The  stormiest  passion  of  my  soul." 

But  without  doubt  she  had  been  reserving  her  looks  of  love  a 
good  part  of  the  time  for  ten  months,  now — ever  since  he  began 
to  lavish  his  own  on  Oomelia  Turner  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
July.  He  does  really  seem  to  have  already  forgotten  Cornelia's 
merits  in  one  brief  month,  for  he  eulogizes  Harriet  in  a  way  which 
rules  all  competition  out : 

*'  Thou  only  virtaons,  gentle,  kind, 
Amid  a  world  of  hate.** 

He  complains  of  her  hardness,  and  begs  her  to  make  the  con- 
cession of  a  ''slight  endurance" — of  his  waywardness,  perhaps — 
for  the  sake  of  ''a  fellow  being's  lasting  weal."  But  the  main  force 
of  his  appeal  is  in  his  closing  stanza,  and  is  strongly  worded : 

"  O  trust  for  once  no  erring  goide  I 

Bid  ihe  remorseless  feeling  flee; 
'Tls  malice,  'tis  revenge,  'tis  pride, 

'Tis  anything  but  thee ; 
O  deign  a  nobler  pride  to  prove, 
And  pity  if  thou  canst  not  love." 

This  is  in  May — apparently  toward  the  end  of  it.  Harriet 
and  Shelley  were  corresponding  all  the  time.  Harriet  got 
the  poem — a  copy  exists  in  her  own  handwriting  ;  she  being  the 
only  gentle  and  kind  person  amid  a  world  of  hate,  according  to 
Shelley's  own  testimony  in  the  poem,  we  are  permitted  to  think 
that  the  daily  letters  would  presently  have  melted  that  kind  and 
gentle  heart  and  brought  about  the  reconciliation,  if  there  had 
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been  time — ^but  there  wasn't :  for  in  a  very  few  days — in  fact  be- 
fore the  8th  of  June — Shelley  was  in  love  with  another  woman ! 

And  so> — ^perhaps  while  Harriet  was  walking  the  floor  nights, 
trying  to  get  her  poem  by  heart — her  husband  was  doing  a  fresh 
one— for  the  other  girl — Mary  Wollstonecraf t  Godwin — ^with  sen- 
timents like  these  in  it : 

Exhibit  O. 
**  To  spend  yemra  thus  and  be  rewarded* 
As  thon,  sweet  love,  requited  me 
When  none  were  near. 
.    •    •    thy  Ups  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly;  •    .    . 

Gentle  and  good  and  mild  thou  art, 

Nor  can  I  live  if  thou  appear 
Aught  but  thyself." .    .    • 

And  so  on.  *'  Before  the  close  of  June  it  was  known  and  felt 
by  Mary  and  Shelley  that  each  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  the 
other/'  Yes,  Shelley  had  found  this  child  of  sixteen  to  his  liking, 
and  had  wooed  and  won  her  in  the  graveyard.  But  that  is  noth- 
ing ;  it  was  better  than  wooing  her  in  her  nursery,  at  any  i*ate, 
where  it  might  have  disturbed  the  other  children 

However,  she  was  a  child  in  years  only.  From  the  day  that 
she  set  her  masculine  grip  on  Shelley  he  was  to  frisk  no  more.  If 
she  had  occupied  the  only  kind  and  gentle  Harriet's  place  in  March 
it  would  have  been  a  thrilling  spectacle  to  see  her  invade  the  Boin- 
ville  rookery  and  read  the  riot  act.  That  holiday  of  Shelley's 
would  have  been  of  short  duration,  and  Oornelia's  hair  would  have 
been  as  gray  as  her  mother's  when  the  services  were  over. 

Hogg  went  to  the  Qodwin  residence  in  Skinner  Street  with 
Shelley  on  that  8th  of  June.  They  passed  through  Godwin's 
little  debt-factory  of  a  bookshop  and  went  upstairs  hunting  for 
the  proprietor.  Nobody  there.  Shelley  strode  about  the  room 
impatiently,  making  its  crazy  floor  quake  under  him.  Then  a 
door  ^'  was  partially  and  softly  opened.  A  thrilling  voice  called, 
'  Shelley  ! '  A  thrilling  voice  answered,  '  Mary  !'  And  he  darted 
out  of  the  room  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  far-shooting 
Eling,  A  very  young  female,  fair  and  fair-haired,  pale  indeed, 
and  with  a  piercing  look,  wearing  a  frock  of  tartan,  an  unusual 
dress  in  London  at  that  time,  had  called  him  out  of  the  room.' 

This  is  Mary  Godwin,  as  described  by  Hogg.  The  thrill  of 
the  voices  shows  that  the  lov«  of  Shelley  and  Mary  was  already 
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upwards  of  a  fortnight  old ;  therefore  it  had  been  bom  vithin 
the  month  of  May — born  while  Harriet  was  still  trying  to  get  her 
poem  by  heart,  we  think.  I  must  not  be  asked  how  I  know  so 
much  about  that  thrill ;  it  is  my  secret.  The  biographer  and  I 
have  priyate  ways  of  finding  out  things  when  it  is  necessary  to 
find  them  out  and  the  customary  methods  fail. 

Shelley  left  London  that  day,  and  was  gone  ten  days.  The 
biographer  conjectures  that  he  spent  this  interval  with  Harriet  in 
Bath.  It  would  be  just  like  him.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he 
liked  to  be  in  lore  with  two  women  at  once.  He  was  more  in 
loye  with  Miss  Hitchener  when  he  married  Harriet  then  he  was 
with  Harriet,  and  told  the  lady  so  with  simple  and  unostentatious 
candor.  He  was  more  in  ]oye  with  Cornelia  than  he  was  with 
Harriet  in  the  end  of  1813  and  the  beginning  of  1814,  yet  he 
supplied  both  of  them  with  loye  poems  of  an  equal  temperature 
meantime  ;  he  loyed  Mary  and  Harriet  in  June,  and  while  get- 
ting ready  to  run  off  with  the  one,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  put 
in  his  odd  time  trying  to  get  reconciled  to  the  other  ;  by  and  bye, 
while  still  in  loye  with  Mary,  he  will  make  loye  to  her  half-sister 
by  marriage,  adoption,  and  the  yisitation  of  God,  through  the 
medium  of  clandestine  letters,  and  she  will  answer  with  letters 
that  are  for  no  eye  but  his  own. 

When  Shelley  encountered  Mary  Godwin  he  was  looking 
around  for  another  paradise.  He  had  tastes  of  his  own,  and  there 
were  features  about  the  Godwin  establishment  that  strongly 
recommended  it.  Godwin  was  an  advanced  thinker  and  an  able 
writer.  One  of  his  romances  is  still  read,  but  his  philosophical 
works,  once  so  esteemed,  are  out  of  vogue  now  ;  their  authority 
was  already  declining  when  Shelley  made  his  acquaintance.  That 
is,  it  was  declining  with  the  public,  but  not  with  Shelley.  They 
had  been  his  moral  and  political  Bible,  and  they  were  that  yet. 
Shelley  the  infidel  would  himself  have  claimed  to  be  less  a  work 
of  God  than  a  work  of  Godwin.  Godwin's  philosophies  had 
formed  his  mind  and  interwoven  themselves  into  it  and  become  a 
part  of  its  texture ;  he  regarded  himself  as  Godwin's  spiritual 
son.  Godwin  was  not  without  self-appreciation ;  indeed  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  last  syllable  of  his 
name  was  surplusage.  He  lived  serene  in  his  lofty  world  of 
philosophy,  far  above  the  mean  interests  that  absorbed  smaller 
men,  and  only  came  down  to  the  ground  at  intervals  to  pass  the 
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hat  for  alms  to  pay  his  debts  with^  and  insnlt  the  man  that  re- 
lieved him.  Several  of  his  principles  were  out  of  the  ordinary. 
For  example,-  he  was  opposed  to  marriage.  He  was  not  aware 
that  his  preachings  from  this  text  were  but  theory  and  wind  ;  he 
supposed  he  was  in  earnest  in  imploring  people  to  liye  together 
without  marrying,  until  Shelley  furnished  him  a  working  model 
of  his  scheme  and  a  practical  example  to  analyse,  by  applying  the 
principle  in  his  own  family  ;  the  matter  took  a  different  and  sur- 
prising aspect  then.  The  late  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  the 
main  defect  in  Shelley^s  make-up  was  that  he  was  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  humor.  This  episode  must  have  escaped  Mr. 
Arnold's  attention. 

But  we  have  said  enough  about  the  head  of  the  new  paradise. 
Mrs.  Godwin  is  described  as  being  in  several  ways  a  terror  ;  and 
even  when  her  soul  was  in  repose  she  wore  green  spectacles. 
But  I  suspect  that  her  main  unattractiveness  was  born  of  the  fact 
that  she  wrote  the  letters  that  are  out  in  the  appendix-basket  in 
the  back  yard — letters  which  are  an  outrage  and  wholly  untrust- 
worthy, for  they  say  some  kind  things  about  poor  Harriet  and 
tell  some  disagreeable  truths  about  her  husband  ;  and  these  things 
make  the  fabulist  grit  his  teeth  a  good  deal. 

Next  we  have  Fanny  Godwin — a  Godwin  by  courtesy  <mly  ; 
she  was  Mrs.  G^win's  natural  daughter  by  a  former  friend.  She 
was  a  sweet  and  winning  girl,  but  she  presently  wearied  of  the 
Godwin  paradise,  and  poisoned  herself. 

Last  in  the  list  is  Jane  (or  Olaire,  as  she  preferred  to  call  her- 
self) Olairmont,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Godwin  by  a  former  marriage. 
She  was  very  young  and  pretty  and  accommodating,  and  always 
ready  to  do  what  she  could  to  make  things  pleasant.  After  Shel- 
ley ran  off  with  her  part-sister  Mary,  she  became  the  guest  of  the 
pair,  and  contributed  a  natural  child  to  their  nursery — ^Allegra. 
Lord  Byron  was  the  father. 

We  have  named  the  several  members  and  advantages  of  the 
new  paradise  in  Skinner  Street,  with  its  crazy  booknghop  mnder- 
neath.  Shelley  was  all  right  now,  this  was  a  better  place  than 
the  other ;  more  variety,  anyway,  and  more  different  kinds  of 
fragrance.  One  could  turn  out  poetry  here  without  any  trouble 
ataU. 

The  way  the  new  love-match  came  about  was  this.  Shelley 
told  Mary  all  his  aggravations  and  sorrows  and  griefs,  and  about 
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the  wet-nurse  and  the  bonnet-shop  and  the  surgeon  and  the  car- 
riage, and  the  sister-in-law  that  blocked  the  London  game,  and 
about  Cornelia  and  her  mamma,  and  how  they  had  turned  him 
out  of  the  house  after  making  so  much  of  him  ;  and  how  he  had 
deserted  Harriet  and  then  Harriet  had  deserted  him,  and  how  the 
reconciliation  was  working  along  and  Harriet  getting  her  poem 
by  heart ;  and  still  he  was  not  happy,  and  Mary  pitied  him,  for 
she  had  had  trouble  herself.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this. 
It  reads  too  much  like  statistics.  It  lacks  smoothness  and  grace, 
and  is  too  earthy  and  business-like.  It  has  ike  sordid  look  of  a 
trades-union  procession  out  on  strike.  That  is  not  the  right 
form  for  it  The  book  does  it  better  ;  we  will  fall  back  on  the 
book  and  haye  a  cake-walk : 

"  It  wM  easy  to  divine  that  some  restlesB  grief  possessed  him;  Marjher- 
self  was  not  unlearned  In  the  lore  of  pain.  His  geneioas  seal  In  her  fathei^s 
behalf,  his  spiritual  sonshtp  to  Godwin,  his  reverenoe  tor  her  mothei^s 
memory,  were  gnaiantees  with  Mary  of  his  ezoeUenoe.*  The  new  friends 
could  not  lack  subjeets  of  disooune*  and  underneath  their  words  about 
Mary's  mother,  and  *  Political  Justice,*  and  '  Rights  of  Woman,'  were  two 
youDs  hearts,  each  fueling  towards  the  other,  each  perhaps  unaware, 
trembling  in  the  direction  of  the  other.  The  desire  to  assuage  the  suflT/ring 
of  one  whose  happiness  has  grown  precious  to  us  may  become  a  hunger  of 
the  spirit  as  keen  as  any  other,  and  this  hunger  now  possessed  Mary's 
heart :  when  her  eyes  rested  unseen  on  Shelley,  it  was  with  a  look  full  ef 
the  ardor  of  a  'sootning  pity.'" 

Yes^  that  is  better  and  has  more  composure.  That  is  just  the 
way  it  happened.  He  told  her  about  the  wet-nurse,  she  told  him 
about  political  justice  ;  he  told  her  about  the  deadly  sister-in-law, 
she  told  him  about  her  mother;  he  told  her  about  the  bonnet-shop, 
she  murmured  back  about  the  rights  of  woman;  then  he  assuaged 
her,  then  she  assuaged  him;  then  he  assuaged  her  some  more* 
next  she  assuaged  him  some  more;  then  they  both  assuaged  one 
another  simultaneously;  and  so  they  went  on  by  the  hour  assuag- 
ing and  assuaging  and  assuaging,  until  at  last  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?    They  were  in  loye.    It  will  happen  so  every  time. 

*'  He  had  married  a  woman  who,  as  he  now  persuaded  himself,  bad 
never  truly  loved  him,  who  loved  only  his  fortune  and  his  rank,  and  who 
proved  her  selfishness  by  deserting  him  in  his  misery." 

I  think  that  that  is  not  quite  fair  to  Harriet.  We  have  no 
certainty  that  she  knew  Cornelia  had  turned  him  out  of  the 

*  What  she  was  after  was  guarantees  of  his  ezosllenoe.  That  he  stood  ready 
to  dsisrtkls  wife  and  child  was  one  of  them,  apparently. 
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house.  He  went  back  to  Cornelia,  and  Harriet  may  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  as  happy  with  her  as  ever.  Still,  it  was  jadi- 
cious  to  begin  to  lay  on  the  whitewash,  for  Shelley  is  going  to  need 
many  a  coat  of  it  now,  and  the  sooner  the  reader  becomes  used  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  brush  the  sooner  he  will  get  reconciled  to  it 
and  stop  fretting  about  it. 

After  Shelley's  (conjectured)  visit  to  Harriet  at  Bath — 8th  of 
June  to  18th — ^'it  seems  to  have  been  arranged  that  Shelley 
should  henceforth  join  the  Skinner  Street  household  each  day  at 
dinner.'^ 

Nothing  could  be  handier  than  this  ;  things  will  swim  along 
now. 

"  Although  now  Shelley  was  oominR  to  believe  that  his  wedded  union 
with  Harriet  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  he  had  not  ceased  to  regard  her  with 
affectionate  consideration ;  he  wrote  to  her  iirequently,  and  kept  her  inlonned 
of  his  wliereaboutB." 

We  must  not  get  impatient  over  these  curious  inharmonious- 
nessesand  irreconcilabilities  in  Shelley's  character.  You  can  see 
by  the  biographer's  attitude  toward  them  that  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  about  them.  Shelley  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
two  adoring  young  creatures  happy  :  he  was  regarding  the  one 
with  affectionate  consideration  by  mail,  and  he  was  assuaging  the 
other  one  at  home. 

**  Unliappy  Harriet,  residing  at  Bath,  had  perhaps  never  desired  that 
the  breach  between  herself  and  her  husband  should  be  Irreparable  and  com- 
plete." 

I  find  no  fault  with  that  sentence  except  that  the  ''  perhaps '' 
is  not  strictly  warranted.  It  should  have  been  left  out.  In  sup- 
port—or shall  we  say  extenuation  ? — of  this  opinion,  I  submit 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  uncertainty 
which  it  implies.  The  only  "  evidence ''  offered  that  Harriet  was 
hard  and  proud  and  standing  out  against  a  reconciliation  is  a  poem 
— the  poem  in  which  Shelley  beseeches  her  to  '*  bid  the  remorse- 
less feeling  flee ''  and  "pity"  if  she  ''cannot  love.'*  We  have 
just  that  as  *'  evidence/'  and  out  of  its  meagre  materials  the 
biographer  builds  a  cobhouse  of  conjectures  as  big  as  the  Coli- 
seum; conjectures  which  convince  him,  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
but  ought  to  fall  far  short  of  convincing  any  fair-minded  jury. 

Shelley's  love-poems  may  be  very  good  evidence,  but  we  know 
well  that  they  are  **  good  for  this  day  and  train  only.''    We  are 
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able  to  belieye  that  thej  spoke  the  trath  for  that  one  day,  but 
we  know  bj  experience  that  they  coald  not  be  depended  on  to 
speak  it  the  next.  That  yery  supplication  for  a  rewarming  of 
Harriet's  chilled  loye  was  followed  so  suddenly  by  thepoet^s  plunge 
into  an  adoring  passion  for  Mary  Godwin  that  if  it  had  been  a 
check  it  would  haye  lost  its  yalue  before  a  lazy  person  could  haye 
gotten  to  the  bank  with  it. 

Hardness,  stubbornness,  pride,  yindictiyeness — ^these  may 
sometimes  reside  in  a  young  wife  and  mother  of  nineteen,  but 
they  are  not  charged  against  Harriet  Shelley  outside  of  that  poem, 
and  one  has  no  right  to  insert  them  into  her  character  on  such 
shadowy  '^  eyidence  ^'  as  that.  Peacock  knew  Harriet  well,  and 
she  has  a  flexible  and  persuadable  look,  as  painted  by  him  : 

'*  Her  manners  were  Rood,  and  her  whole  aspect  and  demeanor  sueh 
manifest  emanations  of  pure  and  tmthfnl  nature,  that  to  beonoe  in  her  com- 
pany was  to  know  her  thoroughly.  She  was  fond  of  her  husband,  and  ac- 
commodated herself  in  eyery  way  to  his  tastes.  If  they  mixed  in  society, 
she  adorned  it;  if  they  lived  in  retirement,  she  was  satisfied ;  if  they  trav- 
elled, she  enjoyed  the  change  of  scene.** 

'*  Perhaps  ^'  she  had  neyer  desired  that  the  breach  should  be 
irreparable  and  complete.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  eyen  know 
that  there  was  any  breach  at  all,  at  this  time.  We  know  that  the 
husband  and  wife  went  before  the  altar  and  took  a  new  oath  on 
the  24th  of  March  to  loye  and  cherish  each  other  until  death — 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  reconciliation  itself,  and  a 
wiping  out  of  the  old  grudges.  Then  Harriet  went  away,  and 
the  sister-in-law  remoyed  herself  from  her  society.  That  was  in 
April.  Shelley  wrote  his  '*  appeal ''  in  May,  but  the  correspond- 
ing went  right  along  afterward.  We  haye  a  right  to  doubt  that 
the  subject  of  it  was  a  "  reconciliation,'^  or  that  Harriet  had  any 
suspicion  that  she  needed  to  be  reconciled  and  that  her  husband 
was  trying  to  persuade  her  to  it — as  the  biographer  has  sought  to 
make  us  belieye,  with  his  Coliseum  of  conjectures  built  out  of  a 
waste-basket  of  poetry.  For  we  haye  "  eyidence,'^  now — ^not 
poetry  and  conjecture.  When  Shelley  had  been  dining  daily  in 
the  Skinner  Street  paradise  fifteen  days  and  continuing  the  loye- 
match  which  was  already  a  fortnight  old  twenty-flye  days  earlier, 
he  forgot  to  write  Harriet ;  forgot  it  the  next  day  and  the  next. 
During  four  days  Harriet  got  no  letter  from  him.  Then  her 
fright  and  anxiety  rose  to  expression-heat,  and  she  wrote  a  letter 
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to  Shelley's  publisher  which  seems  to  reveal  to  us  that  Shelley's 
letters  to  her  had  been  the  customary  affectionate  letters  of  hus- 
band to  wife,  and  had  carried  no  appeals  for  reconciliation  and 

had  not  needed  to  : 

Bath  (postmark  Jaly  7, 181^. 
Mt  Dsab  Sib  :  You  wUl  greatly  oblige  me  by  giving  the  enclosed  to  Mr. 
Shelley.  I  would  not  trouble  you,  but  it  is  now  four  days  since  I  have  heard 
from  him,  which  to  me  is  an  age.  Will  you  write  by  return  of  post  and  tell 
me  what  has  become  of  himf  as  I  always  fancy  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened if  I  do  not  hear  from  him.  If  you  tell  me  that  he  is  well  I  shall  not 
come  to  London,  but  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  or  him  I  shall  certainly  come, 
as  I  cannot  endure  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense.  Tou  are  Us  friend  and 
you  can  feel  for  me.    I  remain  yours  truly,  H.  S. 

Even  without  Peacock's  testimony  that  ^^  her  whole  aspect  and 
demeanor  were  manifest  emanations  of  a  pure  and  truthful  na- 
ture/' we  should  hold  this  to  be  a  truthful  letter,  a  sincere  letter,  a 
loving  letter ;  it  bears  those  marks  ;  I  think  it  is  also  the  letter  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  receiving  letters  from  her  husband  frequently, 
and  that  they  have  been  of  a  welcome  and  satisfactory  sod,  too, 
this  long  time  back — ever  since  the  solemn  remarriage  and  recon- 
ciliation at  the  altar,  most  likely. 

The  biographer  follows  Harriet's  letter  with  a  conjecture.  He 
conjectures  that  she  ''would  now  gladly  have  retraced  her  steps." 
Which  means  that  it  is  proven  that  she  had  steps  to  retrace — 
proven  by  the  poem.  Well,  if  the  poem  is  better  evidence  than 
the  letter,  we  must  let  it  stand  at  that. 

Then  the  biographer  attacks  Harriet  Shelley's  honor — ^by 
authority  of  random  and  unverified  gossip  scavengered  from  a 
group  of  people  whose  very  names  make  a  person  shudder :  Mary 
Qodwin,  mistress  to  Shelley ;  her  part-sister,  discarded  mistress  of 
Lord  Byron ;  Godwin,  the  philosophical  tramp,  who  gathers  his 
share  of  it  from  a  shadow — that  is  to  say,  from  a  person  whom  he 
shirks  out  of  naming.  Yet  the  biographer  dignifies  this  sorry 
rubbish  with  the  name  of  "evidence." 

Nothing  remotely  resembling  a  distinct  charge  from  a  named 
person  professing  to  know,  is  offered  among  this  precious  ''evi- 
dence." 

1.  " Shelley  believed"  so  and  so. 

2.  Bjrron's  discarded  mistress  says  that  Shelley  told  Mary  Gkxl- 
win  so  and  so,  and  Mary  told  her. 

3.  "  Shelley  said  "  so  and  so— and  later  "  admitted  over  aud 
over  again  that  h%  had  been  in  error." 
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4.  The  unspeakable  Godwin  "wrote  to  Mr.  Baxter *' that  he 
knew  80  and  so  '^  from  unquestionable  authority '' — name  not 
furnished. 

How  any  man  in  his  right  mind  could  bring  himself  to  defile 
the  grave  of  a  shamefully  abused  and  defenceless  girl  with  these 
baseless  fabrications,  this  manufactured  filth,  is  inconoeiTable. 
How  any  man,  in  his  right  mind  or  out  of  it,  could  sit  down  and 
coldly  try  to  persuade  anybody  to  believe  it,  or  listen  patiently  to 
it,  or  indeed  do  anything  but  scoff  at  it  and  deride  it,  is  aston- 
ishing. 

The  charge  insinuated  by  these  odious  slanders  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  offences  to  prove ;  it  is  also  one  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  mention  even  in  a  whisper  about  any  woman,  living 
or  dead,  unless  he  knows  it  to  be  true,  and  not  even  then  unless 
he  can  alao  prove  it  to  be  true.  There  is  no  justification  for  the 
abomination  of  putting  this  stuff  in  the  book. 

Against  Harriet  Shelley's  good  name  there  is  not  one  scrap  of 
tarnishing  evidence,  and  not  even  a  scrap  of  evil  gossip,  that 
comes  from  a  source  that  entitles  it  to  a  hearing. 

On  the  cred^  side  of  the  account  we  have  strong  opinions 
from  the  people  who  knew  her  best.     Peacock  says  : 

"I  feel  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Harriet  to  state  my  most  decided  oon- 
▼iction  that  her  conduct  as  a  wife  was  as  pure,  as  trae,  as  absolutely  fault- 
less, as  that  of  any  who  for  sach  conduct  are  held  most  in  honor.*' 

Thornton  Hunt,  who  had  picked  and  published  slight  fiaws 
in  Harriet's  character,  says,  as  regards  this  alleged  large  one : 

'*  There  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  or  a  whisper  of  scandal  against  her 
before  her  voluntary  departure  from  SheUey.** 

Trelawney  says : 

'*  I  was  assured  by  the  evidence  of  the  few  friends  who  knew  both  Shel- 
ley and  bis  wife— Hookham,  Hog^,  Peacock,  and  one  of  the  GodwiuB— 
tiiat  Harriet  was  perfectly  innocent  of  all  offence.** 

What  excase  was  there  for  raking  up  a  parcel  of  foul  rumors 
from  malicions  and  discredited  sources  and  flinging  them  at  this 
dead  girl's  head  ?  Her  very  defencelessness  should  have  been  her 
protection.  The  fact  that  all  lebters  to  her  or  about  her,  with 
almost  every  scrap  of  her  own  writing,  had  been  diligently  mis- 
laid, leaving  her  case  destitute  of  a  voice,  while  every  pen-stroke 
which  could  help  her  husband's  side  had  been  as  diligently  pre- 
served, should  have  excused  her  from  being  brought  to  trial.    Her 
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witne8868  have  all  disappeared,  yet  we  see  her  ■ammoned  in  her 
grave-clofches  to  plead  for  the  life  of  her  character,  without 
the  help  of  an  advocate,  before  a  disqualified  judge  and  a  packed 
jury. 

Harriet  Shelley  wrote  her  distressed  letter  on  the  7th  of  July. 
On  the  28th  her  husband  ran  away  with  Mary  Oodwin  and  her 
part-sister  Olaire,  to  the  Oontinent.  He  deserted  his  wife  when 
her  confinement  was  approaching.  She  bore  him  a  child  at  the 
end  of  November,  his  mistress  bore  him  another  one  something 
over  two  months  later.  The  truants  were  back  in  London  before 
either  of  these  events  occurred. 

On  one  occasion,  presently,  Shelley  was  so  pressed  for  money 
to  support  his  mistress  with  that  he  went  to  his  wife  and  got  some 
money  of  his  that  was  in  her  hands — twenty  pounds.  Yet  the  mis- 
tress was  not  moved  to  gratitude ;  for  later,  when  the  wife  was 
troubled  to  meet  her  engagements,  the  mistress  makes  this  entry 
in  her  diary : 

"  Harriet  sends  her  creditors  here ;  nasty  womaii.  Now  we  shaU  hare 
to  change  our  lodgings.** 

The  deserted  wife  bore  the  bitterness  and  obloquy  of  her  situa- 
tion two  years  and  a  quarter  ;  then  she  gave  up,  and  drowned  her- 
self. A  month  afterward  the  body  was  found  in  the  water.  Three 
weeks  later  Shelley  married  his  mistress. 

I  must  here  be  allowed  to  italicise  a  remark  of  the  biographer's 
concerning  Harriet  Shelley  : 

"  HuU  no  act  of  SKeUey'a  during  the  two  years  which  immedicUelp  pre- 
ceded ?ier  death  tended  to  cause  the  raah  act  which  brought  her  life  to  its 
dose,  seems  certain,** 

•  Yet  her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  her  children  and  was 
living  with  a  concubine  all  that  time  !  Why  should  a  person  at- 
tempt to  write  biography,  when  the  simplest  facts  have  no  meaning 
to  him  ?  This  book  is  littered  with  as  crass  stupidities  as  that  one 
— deductions  by  the  page  which  bear  no  discoverable  kinship  to 
their  premises. 

The  biographer  throws  off  that  extraordinary  remark  without 
any  perceptible  disturbance  to  his  serenity ;  for  he  follows  it  with 
a  sentimental  justification  of  Shelley's  conduct  which  has  not  a 
pang  of  conscience  in  it,  but  is  silky  and  smooth  and. undulating 
and  pious — a  cake-walk  with  all  the  colored  brethren  at  their  best. 
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Th«re  may  be  people  who  can  read  that  page  and  keep  their  tem- 
per^ but  it  is  doubtful. 

Shelle/s  life  has  the  one  indelible  blot  upon  it,  but  is  other- 
wise worshipfully  noble  and  beautiful.  It  even  stands  out  inde- 
structibly gracious  and  lovely  from  the  ruck  of  these  disastrous 
pages,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  expose  and  establish  his  re- 
sponsibility for  his  forsaken  wife's  pitiful  fate-^a  responsibility 
which  he  himself  tacitly  admits  in  a  letter  to  Eliza  Westbrook, 
wherein  he  refers  to  his  taking  up  with  Mary  Godwin  as  an  act 
which  Eliza  **  might  excusably  regard  as  the  cause  of  her  sister's 
ruin.'' 

MiJUL  TwAix. 
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THB  CX)NCB1TED  SEX. 


It  is  osoally  agreed  that  man  is  the  more  conceited,  and  woman  the 
▼ainer,  sex.  The  superficial  mind,  indolently  content  with  the  surface  of 
things,  accords  a  ready  hospitality  to  a  distinction  that  spares  it  the  trouble 
of  thinking.  The  more  strenuous  mind  of  the  social  philosopher  will  not  be 
put  off  with  mere  tags  and  labels.  It  grants  the  external  distinction,  but  it 
insists  on  looking  below  externals.  It  asks  whether  the  emotions  which  we 
call  conceit  and  yanlty  are  not  in  essence  the  same,  borrowing  the  color 
which  seems  to  differentiate  them  from  the  yessel  that  holds  them.  Water 
is  water  whether  contained  in  a  red  yase  or  a  green.  Yet  in  the  one  case 
it  looks  red.  in  the  other  green .  And  so  with  conceit  or  vanity.  At  bottom 
it  Is  simply  the  love  of  admiration.  In  the  male  sex  this  passion  becomes 
a  demand,  in  the  female  it  is  simply  a  desire.  The  more  highly  developed 
members  of  the  male  sex  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no  super- 
iors In  the  whole  range  of  organic  life.  But  the  most  gifted  woman  always 
has  the  more  gifted  man  to  look  up  to.  Hence  man  at  his  best  proudly 
feels  that  admiration  is  bis  due ;  woman  at  her  best  merely  hopes  that  it  is. 
He  can  only  look  around  on  his  equals  or  down  on  his  inferiors.  She  must 
always  look  up.  It  is  the  difference  in  attitude  that  constitutes  the  appar- 
ent difference  in  the  emotion.  Conceit  asks  for  admiration  as  a  right, 
vanity  craves  it  as  a  boon. 

But  here  we  must  stop  and  make  another  distinction.  In  its  beginnings 
conceit  or  vanity  Is  a  virtue,  not  a  vice.  It  is  the  conscious  sense  of  nobUase^ 
obliging  man  to  live  up  to  his  noblesse.  It  is  the  desire  for  admiration, 
keeping  woman  up  to  the  plane  of  pleasing.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  most 
powerful  incentive  to  right-seeming  and  right-being.  Exactly  where  the 
virtue  shades  off  into  a  vice  Is  a  nice  question  to  determine.  But  in  a  broad 
aod  general  way  we  can  say  that  whenever  the  consciousness  of  deserving 
admiration  or  the  desire  for  admiration  is  overweening  and  overwhelming; 
whenever  It  is  i\  lie  or  the  cause  of  lies :  whenever  it  induces  the  individual 
to  be  offensive,  overbearing,  or  ridiculous ;  whenever  it  leads  to  the  sacrifice 
of  principle,  honor,  and  self-respect ;  whenever  it  entails  the  discomfort 
of  others— then  it  is  a  vice,  and  is  properly  stigmatised  by  the  unpleasant 
name  of  conceit  or  vanity. 

Now,  in  which  sex  is  the  inordinate  love  of  admiration  attended 
with  the  greater  loss  of  principle,  truth,  and  self-respect--in  which 
does  it  take  on  the  more  offensive,  overbearing,  and  ridiculous  shape? 
That  the  conceit  of  man  Is  more  overbearing  than  the  vanity  of  woman 
is  self-evident.  For  man  Is  the  stronger  sex,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  111- 
direeted  strength  to  be  overbearing.  Undoubtedly  this  Is  a  condition  of 
VOL.  OLIZ.-— MO.  454.  24 
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mind  that  is  unpleasant  and  vsxatioas  to  other  minds  which  are  brought 
in  contact  therewith.  Bat  at  least  it  has  the  merit  of  trnthfulness.  At 
least  the  man  believes  in  himself.  He  credits  himself  with  the  qualities 
upon  which  he  conceits  himself.  The  fact  may  not  be  a  fact ;  to  him,  how- 
eyer,  it  is  a  fact.  But  a  woman's  vanity  is  never  entirely  truthful,  never 
entirely  sincere.  It  is  the  wild  desire  to  impress  by  appearing  to  be  some- 
thing which  she  is  not,  and  which  she  instinctiyely  knows  she  is  not.  It  is 
a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  very  attempt  to  put  on  a  show  of  strength. 

A  vice  that  is  based  upon  an  honest  misconception  of  fact  is  infinitely 
less  harmful  than  a  vice  that  is  based  upon  a  wilful  distortion  of  fact.  A 
lie  is  really  the  only  ^reat  crime  that  a  numan  being  can  commit.  Well 
and  wisely  did  the  old  theologians,  when  casting  about  for  a  name  which 
should  hold  up  the  enemy  of  mankind  to  the  uttermost  detestation,  brand 
Liai  and  stigmatize  him  forever  as  the  Father  of  Lies.  And  because  the 
vanity  of  women  is  founded  upon  untruth,  it  is  more  offensive  and  ridic- 
ulous, and  entails  a  greater  loss  of  principle,  of  honor,  of  self-respect,  than 
the  conceit  of  man. 

Is  it  not  the  universal  struggle  of  woman  to  look  like  something  else 
than  herself?  The  maid  wants  to  look  like  her  mistress,  the  matron  like  a 
maiden,  the  brazen  strive  to  appear  innocent,  the  innocent  to  appear 
brazen.  It  is  not  viciousness,  but  this  same  perverflity  of  vanity,  which 
makes  the  girl  of  the  period  (or,  in  still  more  modem  slang,  the  fin-de-sUcU 
girl)  8eek  to  imitate  the  manners  and  the  appearance  of  the  harridan  on  the 
streets.  The  blonde  dyes  her  hair  dark,  the  brunette  bleaches  It.  Paint  and 
powder  are  called  in  to  conceal  the  defects  of  nature  or  the  .ravages  of  time. 
Belladonna  dilates  the  pupils  until  they  are  larger  than  life.  Tight  corsets 
cramp  the  waist  into  impossible  smallness.  High  heels  give  the  low-stat- 
ured  a  deceptive  appearance  of  height.  Pads  fill  up  with  falsehood  the  defi- 
ciencies of  outline,  and  serve  to  prove  that,  with  women  at  least,  figures  do  lie. 
But  these  are  commonplaces,  you  say.  So  much  the  worae  for  the  sex 
if  they  are  sa  frequent  as  to  grow  into  the  recognized  commonplaces  of  life. 
But  after  all,  you  insist,  they  are  mere  harmless  vanities.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
In  all  but  intention,  they  are  actual  crimes  of  a  very  grievous  sort.  A  crime 
is  an  offence  against  the  designs  of  nature.  Nature  has  two  great  ends  in 
view— first,  the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  race,  and,  second,  the  com- 
fort of  the  individual  on  the  Journey  upward.  She  looks  with  loathing 
upon  any  one  who  deliberately  blocks  her  in  the  attempt  to  secure  either 
end.  She  ruthlessly  uses  all  means  to  clear  them  out  of  her  way,  and  arms 
us  with  scorn  and  wrath  so  that  we  will  aid  her.  Hence  our  hatred  of 
crime  and  criminals ;  hence  the  laws  which  society  has  made  against  them. 

Now,  woman  is  doubly  guilty,  inasmuch  as  by  outraging  the  true  canons 
of  dress,  she  both  sacrifices  the  comfort  of  the  individual  and  Jeopardises 
rite  higher  evolution  of  the  race.  She  forfeits  her  own  health  by  taking 
poisonous  drugs  for  her  complexion,  by  using  poisonous  drugs  ou  her  hair, 
by  the  sudden  change  of  clothing  which  that  curious  misnomer  '*full  dress" 
entails.  She  forfeits  her  own  comfort  by  squeezing  her  waist  into  tight  cor- 
sets and  her  feet  into  tighter  shoes.  But  it  is  her  own  individual  comfort, 
you  say,  her  own  individual  health  that  she  sacrifices ;  she  is  a  martyr  to 
fashion.  No,  not  a  martyr,  for  the  very  word  fashion  indicates  that  women 
sin  in  this  way  because  other  women  do  so.  Every  woman,  therefore,  is 
responsible  for  the  discomfort  of  the  whole  sex.  No,  not  a  martyr,  because 
there  are  other  than  individual  interests,  other  than  sex  interests,  at  stake. 
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If  woman  sacrifices  her  health,  she  thereby  impairs  her  powers  of  maternity, 
she  entails  suffering  upon  posterity,  and  the  possibilicies  of  weaknesses  that 
may  plunge  her  descendants  into  errors  and  crimes. 

In. fact,  there  is  nothing  wanting  save  malicious  intent  to  make  the 
woman  of  the  period  the  mosc  frightful  criminal  in  existence.  That  absence 
of  intent  would  go  far  to  absolve  her  in  any  court  of  morals.  Ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  man,  but  we  must  allow  it  to  excuse  woman,  because 
she  is  not  an  entirely  rational  being.  It  is  her  reason  that  is  at  fault,  not 
her  conscience,  ^he  means  well,  only  she  does  not  know.  Her  very  vanity, 
harmful  as  it  is,  has  an  altruistic  motive,  a  motive,  moreover,  tbat  Lb  flatter- 
ing to  the  other  sex.  She  sacrifices  her  comfort,  her  health,  in  order  tbat 
she  may  attract  men,  or,  rather,  some  i>articular  man.  Heine,  who  knew 
women,  and  who,  like  other  students  of  the  sex,  loved  them  so  dearly  that 
he  recognized  all  their  faults,  once  remarked  of  authoresses  that,  when  they 
write,  one  eye  is  on  the  paper,  and  the  other  on  some  man.  To  be  sure,  he 
makes  an  exception  of  the  Countess  Hahu-Habn«  But  he  explains  that  she 
only  has  one  eje.  He  owns  that  male  authors  have  their  prejadlces,  that 
they  write  for  or  against  something,  for  or  against  an  idea,  for  or  against  a 
party,  "  but  women  always  write  for  or  against  some  particular  man,  or,  to 
express  it  more  correctly,  on  account  of  some  particular  man."  Now,  what 
is  true  of  authoresses  is  true  of  women  in  all  relations  of  life. 

We  have  described  this  as  an  altruistic  motive.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  always  so.  The  desire  to  attract  does  not  always  mean  the  desire  to 
please,  to  comfort,  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  person  in  view.  Or  even 
if  that  is  an  incidental  object  it  is  not  always  the  result,  from  the  perplex- 
ing  contrast  often  presented  between  woman's  intentions  and  their  out- 
come. The  main  object  of  women  is  conquest,  power,  supremacy.  They 
want  man  at  their  pretty  feet.  They  like  to  torture  him,  as  naughty  chil- 
dren torture  flies.  They  like  to  play  with  him  as  cats  play  with  mice.  The 
metaphors  are  not  perfect.  Children,  even  naughty  children,  are  superior 
to  flies.  Cats  are  superior  to  mice.  But  women  find  elation  in  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  the  superior  being  whom  for  the  moment  they  are  dominat- 
ing by  wiles  and  cunning. 

If  Samson  were  not  so  very  strong,  Delilah  would  not  rejoice  so  much 
at  contemplating  bis  temporary  weakness.  If  Merlin  were  not  the  wisest 
of  men,  Vivien  would  not  take  such  supreme  delight  in  making  a  fool  of 
him.  The  vanity  of  women,  being  false  in  essence,  rejoices  in  such  reversal 
of  the  real  condition  of  things.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  Helens  and 
Cleopatras  who  have  sacrificed  their  own  countries  and  plunged  nations 
into  bloodshed  in  the  effort  to  make  men  love  them,  but  of  the  thousands 
of  coquettes  and  Jilts  and  shrews  who,  from  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  huml^ler  rdle  of 
making  commonplace  men  miserable  in  a  commonplace  way. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  spectacle  of  weakness  allowed  to  triumph 
over  strength,  because  of  that  very  strength.  The  mastering  force  of  a 
great  passion  makes  man  chivalrously  submissive  to  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion. The  weaker  party,  dressed  in  the  brief  authority  willingly  relin- 
quished by  the  scronger,  is  liable  to  be  the  cruel  tyrant  which  weakness 
in  power  has  always  proved  ;  not  that  woman  is  cruel  consciously  and  of 
malice  prepense.  Man,  when  he  is  a  tyrant,  is  a  mere  brute,  coarsely 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  others ;  but  woman,  when  intoxicated  by 
the  wine  of  vanity,  has  no  suspicion  of  the  exquisite  natore  of  the  tortures 
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which  she  can  and  does  inflicl  upon  the  man  whom  she  lorea,  profided  he 
also  lores  her.    Love  and  hate  are  so  closely  allied  I 

A  clever  Frenchman  has  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  in 
woman  is  the  inferior  of  man,  in  France  she  is  his  eqnal,  and  in  ^ 
his  superior.  Indeed,  man  in  this  country  has  deferred  to  her  so  long  that 
woman  is  beginning  to  think  she  has  the  force  that  compels  deferenoe,  anA 
not  the  weakness  that  woos  it.  She  has  fought  her  way  into  so  many  aie* 
nues  of  Intellectual  effort  hitherto  closed  to  her,  that  she  is  beginning  to 
look  upon  the  yery  citadel  as  hers.  She  has  eren,  in  her  exalted  moments, 
Tagae,  sad  dreams  of  a  good  time  coming  when  the  coarse  masculine  Intel- 
ligence  which  has  so  long  mismanaged  things  in  this  world  will  be  replaced 
by  the  finer  intuitions  and  nobler  instincts  of  the  oppressed  sex.  In  shorty 
the  vanity  of  woman  in  this  day,  when  she  is  so  strenuously  imitating  the 
masculine  animal  whom  she  despises  so  deeply,  is  beginning  to  assume  a 
mascullDe  tinge ;  it  is  a  sort  of  iMdudo-conceit. 

With  man  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Doubt  is  In  the  air.  There  is  ea 
upheaTal  of  old  traditions  and  conventionalities.  Not  only  the  superstmet- 
ure,  but  the  very  foundations,  of  old  faiths  and  old  beliefs  are  threatened 
with  annihilation.  With  no  firm  ground  to  stand  upon,  the  self-confldenoe 
of  the  past  has  vanished.  Disbelief  in  everything  involves  disbelief  in  cmels 
self.  A  suspension  of  judgment  on  all  disputed  questions,  on  all  questions 
that  can  possibly  be  a  subject  of  dispute,  leads  to  a  suspension  of  Judgment 
as  to  one's  own  ability  to  grapple  with  such  questions.  AQno9CO^  **  I  do  not 
know,**  that  is  the  attitude  which  the  more  advanced  man  of  to-day  schools 
himself  to  assume^  But  agnosco  is  never  a  word  that  could  isshe  from  the 
lips  of  a  woman,  especially  an  advanced  woman.  She  "  knows  it  all."  She 
is  always  cock-sure,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  the  conditions 
of  rational  certainty.  She  is  a  i>assionate  advocate.  But  she  has  no  eane- 
science,  either  in  attack  or  defence.  The  angels  are  always  on  her  alde^  the 
devils  against  her.  If  she  is  irreligious,  she  is  a  shrieking  atheist  who  sees 
only  imposture  and  fraud  in  the  great  faiths  that  rolled  out  from  the  hearta 
of  nations.  If  she  is  religious,  she  knows  that  doubt  is  devil-bom»  that 
humbly  to  confess  your  inability  to  cope  with  the  mystery  of  existence  la 
wilfully  and  with  proud  and  wicked  defiance  to  close  your  eyes  to  the 
light  which  she  sees  and  which,  therefore,  you  ought  to  see.  One  virtue 
must  indeed  be  conceded  to  her.  Whether  she  is  championing  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Higher  Criticism  or  whether  she  is  pointing  out  the  abaord 
and  dangerous  errors  of  Darwin  or  Spencer,  she  does  it  with  the  impartiality 
of  one  who  has  never  read  them,  or,  having  read,  has  not  the  alighteat 
i      ij  comprehension  of  their  real  meaning. 

I      |,  Above  all  things,  the  advanced  woman  is  a  great  reader  of  charaoter. 

;      ' '  She  dispenses  with  all  the  absurdly  tardy  methods  of  observation,  compari- 

\  son,  analysis.    She  is  ready  at  a  glance  to  classify  every  new  variety  of  man 

J  or  woman.    The  air  of  infallibility  with  which  she  will  discuss  the  Inner 

|:      i  emotions,  the  secret  springs  which  move  the  actions  of  anymore  chance 

;>  acquaintance,  illustrates  her  eagerness  to  simulate  knowledge  where  the 

I  requisite  conditions  of  accurate  information  are  absolutely  and  obvloualy 

I  wanting.    Of  the  endless  diversity  of  Individual  temperament,  of  the  in- 

tricacies and  contradictions  of  human  nature,  of  the  abysmal  depths  of 
personality,  she  has  no  conception.    She  translates  everything  outside  of 
li  herself  into  terms  of  her  own  consciousness.    She  imputes  her  own  modes 

I  of  thought  and  feeling  to  other  individuals,  Just  as  the  primitive  savage 
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projects  himself,  his  sentiments,  and  his  intentions  into  even  the  insnimste 
world  around  him.  In  her  heart  she  despises  logic.  She  is  conscious  that 
her  intuitions  are  far  superior  to  any  mere  mental  process.  Yet  no  woman 
of  spirit  ever  sabmitted  without  an  explosion  to  the  imputation  of  being 
illo£^caL  Why  should  she  f  Was  it  man  or  woman  who  invented  that  most 
elementary  of  all  formulas,— so  simple,  so  beautiful,  so  easily  adjusted  to 
every  axgument  that  might  arise,—**  It  is,  because  it  is  "f  And  with  all  his 
boasted  superiority,  has  man  ever  mastered  the  true  principle  of  logical 
fence,  that  if  you  want  to  say  a  single  word  upon  a  subject  you  muststart  off 
with  a  thousand  upon  another  subject  which  has  no  possible  relation  thereto  f 

The  advanced  woman  of  to-day,  in  short,  is  as  conceited  and  self- 
confident  as  can  be.  Biate  with  the  sense  of  her  capacity  to  do  many 
things  which  her  grandmother  would  have  deemed  impossible,  she  is  ready 
to  do  anything  that  man  has  dond.  Her  only  complaint  is  that  she  is  still 
debarred  from  many  things  which  she  could  do  quite  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  man.  Yet  we  were  right  in  calling  her  conceit  a  pseudo-conceit.  Its 
strident  and  blatant  arrogance  has  an  underlying  sense  of  impotence  that  is 
at  once  humorous  and  pathetic  Dr.  Johnson's  oft^juoted  saying  that  a  woman 
preaching  is  like  a  dog  standing  on  its  hind  legs— the  wonder  isn't  that  it  is 
done  so  well,  but  that  it  is  done  at  all ;  this  saying  is  ungallant  and  unfair. 
It  Is  a  coarse  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  Let  us  allow  for  the  coarseness 
and  the  exaggeration,  and  with  this  allowance  still  use  it  for  our  purposes. 
You  might  imagine  a  dog  imbued  with  human  consciousness  standing  on 
its  hind  legs  and  shouting  out  with  great  glee,  '*  See  I  can  do  this  as  well 
as  a  man.**  But  you  could  never  imagine  the  counter-proposition— you 
could  never  imagine  a  man  shouting,  *'  See,  I  can  do  this  as  well  as  a  dog." 

Now,  a  woman's  shrill  self-assertiveness  has  the  same  qualities  of  con- 
scious weakness  and  infirmity. /She  Is  continually  boasting.  She  is  con- 
tinually drawing  attention  to  ner  own  performances  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  man.  At  the  Chicago  Exposition  she  must  even  have  a 
Woman's  Pavilion,  for  the  exploi  tation  of  the  sex.  Imagine  a  man's  i>avilion 
at  the  same  fair  I  The  glory  of  the  lily  is  one  thing  and  the  glory  of  the  oak  is 
another.  Woman  can  never  be  the  equal  of  man  in  either  physical  or  mental 
strength  so  long  as  she  is  handicapped  by  the  burden  of  possible  maternity. 
Nature  does  not  lay  a  burden  of  that  kind  on  any  creature  without  taxing  all 
the  energies,  mental  and  physical,  to  contribute  to  its  support.  Nor  do  we 
agree  with  George  Eliot's  misogynist,  that  woman  shoulders  this  burden  *'  in 
a  poor  makeshift  sort  of  a  way ;  it  ha'  better  ha*  been  left  to  the  man."  As 
the  mother  of  the  race,  man,  it  must  be  conceded,  would  be  a  failure.  Not 
only  physically,  but  mentally  and  morally  he  Is  unfitted  for  so  holy,  delicate, 
and  beautiful  a  mission.  As  the  leader  and  the  fighter  in  the  battle  of  life, 
woman  would  also  be  a  faUure.  Her  vanity  costs  her  much  at  present,  it 
costs  the  human  race  much.  Do  not  let  her  add  to  that  cost  by  the  paeudo- 
conceit  of  an  assumed  mental  equality  with  man.  Let  her  beware  of  adding 
to  the  failures  of  life  a  creature  who  has  thrown  aside  beauty  and  not 
assumed  strength,  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman  and  has  not  learned  to  be 
a  man.  William  S.  Walsh. 

TENDENCIES  OP  THE  TURF. 
EvBBT  nation  has  had  its  ruling  sport.    At  present,  so  far  as  the  great 
cities  in  this  country,  England,  and  France  are  concerned,  the  racing  of 
thoroughbred  running  horses  is  the  most  prominent  pastime;   It  is  what 
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the  Olympian  sames  were  to  Greece,  or  what  the  coinbat«  in  the  gladiatorial 
arena  and  chariot  races  were  to  JEtome ;  what  the  bull-flghtsare  to  the  Span- 
ieh  peoples  in  Europe  or  South  America.  It  may  be  said  that  more  people 
are  interested  in  baseball  or  tennis  in  this  country  than  are  followers  of  the 
racea.  Cricket  or  tennis  may  enlist  more  devotees  in  Bngland  than  racing. 
We  are  glad  to  believe  that  both  propositions  are  trae,  and  aiso  that  the  class 
who  uphold  the  contests  of  ball  field  and  court  are  more  greatly  benefited  by 
their  recreation,  aid  show  greater  refinement,  as  a  class,  than  the  race-going 
public.  StUl  the  fact  remains  that  horse-racing  is  one  of  the  "  fashionable'* 
diversions  in  cities  like  New  York.  No  contests  of  baseball,  tennis,  cricket, 
rowing,  rifie-shooting,  yacht-racing,  athletics,  or  football  draw  such  crowds 
as  go  to  see  the  Suburban  Handicap  run  at  Coney  Island,  the  Derby  in 
England,  or  the  struggle  for  the  Grand  Prix  of  Paris.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  there  is  racing  on  every  fair  day  from  early  in  May  until  Novem- 
ber or  later.  Jerome  Park,  Morris  Park,  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  Monmouth 
Beach  are  supplemented  by  other  less  reputable  racecourses  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  excitement  and  diversion.  Racecourses  at  Saratoga,  Chi- 
cago, Louisville,  Washington,  Detroit,  and  other  large  cities  also  find  a 
I>aying  i>atronage ; 

To  people  who  never  analyzed  the  attractions  of  the  turf  it  may  seem 
inexplicable  how  horse-rasing  should  maintain  such  a  hold  on  the  public 
Owing  to  the  atmosphere  of  gambling  that  surrounds  the  sport  many 
people  will  never  enter  a  racecourse.  They  Judge  of  the  character  of  the 
diversion  by  what  they  read,  by  what  they  imagine,  by  what  they  see  of  its 
results,  by  its  devotees.  When  we  account  for  its  popularity  It  will  be  easy 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  turf  deserves  patronage.  We  enter  into  this 
analysis  knowing  that  the  Question  is  already  prejudged  by  most  readers, 
but  yet  with  the  hope  that  so  prominent  a  phase  of  present-day  life  is  worth 
consideration.  We  must  remember  that  some  people  of  wide  and  excellent 
reputation  attend  the  races,  occasionally  at  least;  that  the  crowds  present 
each  year  grow  larger;  that  a  dostly  new  course  has  this  year  been  added  to 
New  York's  attractions,  that  another  at  Saratoga  is  proposed,  and  thus  the 
sport  appears  to  be  gaining  in  favor. 

The  big  racecourses  at  first  attract  people  out  of  curiosity.  As  a  spec- 
tacle alone  one  might  say  that  it  were  worth  while  to  go  once  to  see  the 
thoroughbreds,  like  lean  greyhounds,  spring  into  a  mile  and  a  half  struggle 
for  stakes  which  reach  twenty  and  even  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  bril- 
liant line  of  mounted  jockeys,  resplendent  in  colored  silk,  the  long  and 
broad  oval  or  straightaway  track,  the  grand-stand,  black  with  people  and 
fluttering  with  ribbons  and  banners,  all  combine  to  make  an  attractive 
scene.  This  might  suflBice  to  give  one  a  fair  return  for  his  fifty  cents  or  one 
dollar  admission  fee.  his  half-day  of  time,  his  railroad  fare  to  and  from  the 
track.  But  one  would  not  go  many  times  to  see  this  sight,  however  pretty. 
Day  after  day  the  spectacle  is  the  same.  The  same  lean,  nervy  horses,  or 
ones  almost  the  same  in  appearance,  are  ridden ;  the  same  colors  adorn  the 
rounded  shoulders  of  the  white  or  colored  Jockeys ;  the  same  flags  flutter, 
and  the  same  crowds  clamor  on  the  stand.  One  who  has  carried  a  season- 
I>ass  to  a  track,  and  believes  himself  a  lover  of  good  horses,  may  conscien- 
tiously aver  that  the  races  as  a  mere  spectacle  soon  become  so  drearily 
monotonous  as  not  to  tempt  one  to  walk  a  block  to  see  them.  Yet  the 
public,  if  they  do  not  gamble,  have  no  part  to  play  but  that  of  spectators. 
They  must  remain  passive,  and  are  not  spurred  to  imitation  as  in  watching 
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athletic  games,  for  instance.  "  Ah,"  says  the  racing  enthusiast,  *'  you  must 
take  an  interest  in  the  several  horses.  Just  look  at  Salvator  going  to  the 
post  now." 

Well,  one  who  has  read  columns  in  praise  of  some  wonder  of  the  turf 
will  naturally  have  an  interest  in  such  a  racing-machine.  To  see  Salvator 
run  a  mile  in  one  minute  thirty-five  and  a  half  secondA,  lessening  by  seve- 
ral seconds  the  world's  record  for  a  mile ;  or  to  see  Firenzi  lower  her  own 
best  record  of  2:34  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  was  dune  recently,  may  be 
memorable  for  any  of  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  spectators.  But  one 
cannot  see  Salvator  and  Firensi  race  eyery  day.  Even  if  one  did,  the  repe- 
tition would  soon  breed  a  desire  for  a  change,  though  it  be  for  a  race  be- 
tween a  cow  and  a  donkey.  Then,  how  could  one  possibly  take  an  interest 
in  the  individuality  of  each  of  the  several  hundred  other  horses  in  training! 
No,  it  is  impossible  to  foster  such  a  multiplicity  of  graduated  interests  that 
in  each  race  one  shall  know  which  horse  he  wishes  to  come  in  first  and 
which  second.  "  But,"  says  the  racing  enthusiast,  "  Just  put  five  dollars  in 
the  mutual  pools  for  some  horse  to  win  and  another  to  run  second,  aod  yon 
will  feel  the  keenest  interest."  This  frank  admission  is  a  most  important 
key  to  the  popularity  of  racing.  If  the  man  who  goes  to  the  races  out  of 
curiosity,  for  recreation,  or  because  it  is  *'  che  correct  thing," once  descends 
to  betting  on  a  horse  to  "  increase  his  interest^'*  he  is  very  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  nervous,  anxious  throng  who  follow  the  races  daily  from  May  to 
November,  winning  and  losing,  each  pitted  against  all  the  rest,  and  praying 
to  the  goddess  of  Luck  to  keep  his  savings  on  the  increase  and  that  of  his 
fellows  on  the  decrease. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  evils  of  gambling.  They  are  trite,  but 
their  depth  of  misery  will  never  be  told.  Health,  friends,  reputation,  home, 
happiness,  and  life  itself  are  virtually  cast  in  the  balance.  Fortune  can 
win  all  of  these  from  the  man,  who.  If  he  wins,  may  only  double  his  money! 
Verily,  Fortune  asks  tremendous  odds.  Watch  that  nervous  man  running 
hiseyeover  the  hotses  in  the  paddock  1  He  fancies  his  favorite  is  out  of 
condition  and  he  races  back  to  the  betting  stands  to  place  a  bet  on  some 
other  horse.  He  fights  for  a  footing  with  crowds  of  others,  at  last  secures 
his  ticket,  runs  to  the  homestretch,  and  his  heart  thumps  more  violently 
than  that  of  the  poor  brute  who  struggles  home  under  whip  and  spur — 
beaten  1  Such  is  his  daily  life  :  to-day  exalted  by  luck,  to  morrow  depressed 
by  the  same  demon.  How  long  can  he  stand  the  strain  ?  How  loog  will 
his  family?  If  there  are  pleasures  and  innocent  features  in  racing  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  sad  mistake  that  its  corner-stone  should  be  gambling.  The  appar- 
ently indispensable  adjunct  of  betting  is  kept  up  at  all  the  racecourses. 
If  bookmakers  are  arrested  they  are  bailed  and  otherwise  protected  by  the 
racing  associations. 

One  might  mention  other  Influences  which  give  impetus  to  the  popu- 
larity of  racing.  The  newspapers  give  not  only  a  column  to  three 
columns  daily  to  this  sport,  but  they  send  some  of  their  brightest  writers 
to  describe  the  details  of  the  contests,  men  who  can  write  entertainingly 
about  the  most  monotonous  series  of  scrambles  in  dust  and  mud.  After  the 
element  of  gambling  the  racecourses  depend  most  largely  perhaps  on  the 
support  given  them  by  the  press.  An  indorsement  of  considerable  weight 
Is  added  by  many  members  of  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  class  who  drive 
to  the  races  in  four-in-hands  and  otherwise  display  their  wealth  on  the 
race-tracks. 
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The  apology  ^or  radng  is  that  It  fnrnishas  reoreatton.  Bot  reortation  la 
not  wholly  a  good  thiag,  if  it  is  prodaotiTe  of  eril  results.  Some  of  the 
patrons  of  the  turf  might  perhaps  be  worse  employed  were  it  blotted  oat. 
Others  would  doubtless  be  in  better  avooations.  One  may  say  that  evil  in 
race-going  depends  on  the  man  and  his  flnaneial  and  physical  ability  to 
stand  dissipation*  or  his  moral  ability  to  stand  temptation.  A  half-holiday 
spent  in  watching  thoroughbreds  run,  by  the  sea-shore,  spent  asa  relief  from 
buftiness  routine  looks  harmless  enough.  But  if  it  leads  to  years  of  blind 
stumblingafter  the  false  gods  of  Ohanoe,  even  the  flrststep  can  hardly  appear 
innocent.  Supporters  of  the  tuxf  claim  that  racing  leads  to  a  betterment  of 
the  country's  stock  of  horses  by  the  use  of  imported  thoroughbred  sires,  by 
careful  selection  in  breeding,  etc.  But,  conceding  there  is  some  truth  in  this, 
the  turfmen  must  admit  that,  after  all,  the  thoroughbred  is  pre-eminently 
fit  only  for  racing.  We  can  raise  typical  saddle  horses,  trotting  horses,  car- 
riage horses,  draught  horses,  without  any  further  infusion  of  thoroughbred 
blood.  Few  people  want  racers  or  hunters.  The  cast-off  colts  and  aged 
horses  from  the  racingstables  bring  low  prices,  for  the  reason  that  thorough- 
breds are  not  especially  fitted  for  any  other  use.  They  are  apt  to  be  ob- 
streperous in  harness,  often  fiery  and  unreliable  for  any  use.  It  can  be 
claimed  that  a  part  thoroughbred  may  make  a  good  trotter  or  saddle  horse; 
and  Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  had  great  faith  in  thoroughbred  blood 
infused  into  the  American  trotter.  Without  pursuing  the  subject  further, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  if  thoroughbred  blood  is  raluable  In  breeding  horses 
for  other  than  racing  purposes  it  will  be  found  out  and  used  without  regard 
to  racing  ;  and  it  may  be  fully  as  effective  if  the  best  colts  and  horses  have 
not  their  stamina  and  vitality  pounded  out  by  a  racecourse  career.  But  we 
are  considering  especially  the  moral  aspects  of  the  turf. 

This  leads  to  the  final  consideration  we  have  to  offer  for  the  making  up 
of  a  verdict  on  racing.  Are  horses  abused  on  the  turf  f  Is  cruel  ty  practised? 
If  cruelty  is  practised,  why  do  not  humane  societies  interfere!  This  last 
query  we  leave  to  the  societies.  The  first  two  questions  can  be  answered 
by  quotations  from  the  very  writers  who  help  support  the  turf  by  their  enter- 
taining reports  in  the  newspapers.  To  be  stue  the  heaving  flank,  the  bleed- 
ing sides,  and  ridged  bodies  that  register  the  whip*s  activity,  are  not  often 
dilated  on.  Such  sights  are  too  common  for  the  chronicler  to  pay  attention 
to,  except  occasionally.  Moreover  they  can  hardly  be  made  attractive  even 
to  the  hardened,  *' horsey**  taste  of  the  inveterate  racegoer.  No  one  likes 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  here  are  gently-bred  ladies  looking  on  1  Tell  them 
not  to  look  at  the  tired,  dusty,  bloody  brute  He  will  be  washed,  bandaged, 
and  doctored  up  for  another  race. 

Every  racegoer  knows  that  In  nearly  every  race  one  or  more  of  the  horses 
are  spurred  until  their  sides  bleed,  whipped  for  a  good  part  of  the  last  furlong, 
and  made  to  strain  every  nerve,  tendon,  and  blood-vessel  in  the  effort  to  mould 
the  decrees  of  Chance.  Occasionally  a  horse  breaks  neck,  or  limb,  or  fetlock- 
joint,  snaps  a  tendon,  bruises  a  Joint,  or  otherwise  hurts  himself  irremediably. 
Many  a  man  who  admires  good  horses  and  a  fair  race  would  attend  races  if 
horses  were  not  30  cruelly  lashed,  spurred,  and  driven  to  their  last  atom  of 
endurance.  "Those  little  whips  and  spurs  may  look  harmless,"  said  an  old 
horseman,  "  but  they  are  made  to  hurt.**  Horsemen  know  that  most  horses 
will  run  very  close  to,  if  not  fully  up  to,  their  utmost  ability  without  whip  or 
spur.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  drop  from  the  races  all  animals  who  must 
needs  be  tortured  to  make  them  extend  themselvesf    It  would  tend  to  the 
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bnadlng  of  a  move  wUlinff ,  stoot-hearted  race  of  hones.  If  whips  are  neces- 
sary to  start  a  horse  up,  why  not  restrict  jockeys  to  a  light  piece  of  rattan 
or  a  rope's  end,  instead  of  alio  winoe  the  use  of  the  Tillalnoos,  cutting  catgat» 
whalehone,  and  steel?   Spurs  should  be  abolished  altogether. 

One  of  the  superior  attractions  of  a  trotting  race  is  that  it  is  rarely  ex- 
pedient to  whip  a  horse.  A  good  trotter  will  do  his  best  without  a  whip^ 
and  the  latter  will  only  make  him  break  and  run.  Indeed,  as  an  exhibition 
of  a  strong  inherent  trait  and  careful  training  in  the  snimal,  and  skill  in 
the  drlTer,  trotting  races  may  claim  marked  superiority  oyer  running  raceib 

But  to  sum  up.  Gambling  and  a  cruel,  blunting  abuse  of  animals  are 
obTious  and  ugly  blots  on  any  showing  that  the  turf  can  make  as  a  bene- 
ficial source  of  recreation.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  popularity  of  racing 
—transient  though  it  may  be— will  be  much  affected  by  this  reyiew.  Wa 
may  only  help  some  to  form  opinions  or  to  strengthen  ones  already  formed. 
If  the  turf  is  an  evil,  one  should  give  it  no  half-indorsement.  If  it  is  only 
half  bad  it  should  be  reformed.  As  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
may  not  be  most  expedient  to  employ  prohibitive  measures.  There  is  one 
weapon  that  is  resistless,  and  which  any  one  may  wield  to  some  extent, 
and  that  is  public  sentiment.  If  that  can  become  moulded  into  rigid  law 
for  the  prevention  of  gambling  and  cruelty  on  racetraclcs,  then,  as  regards 
ail  its  innocent  features  we  heartily  say,  **Long  life  to  the  Turf  T  Racing 
as  a  spectacle  is  so  paselve  a  recreation  that  it  can  never  rank  in  beneficial 
results  with  games  or  sports  which  are  actively  participated  in. 
But  there  is  a  way  of  trying  conclusions  of  speed  between  horses  which  is 
sportsmanlike,  gentlemanly,  and  unselfish,  which  haa  regard  for  a  horse's 
feelings  and  powers,  and  which  is  not  a  mere  money-getting  scheme.  May 
such  racing  prevail  over  the  odious  practices  now  prevalent  I 

C.  H.  Cranball. 

THE  BEADING  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 

Fob  a  long  time  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  watching  the 
reading  of  the  children  of  a  poor  city  neighborhood.  Every  week-day 
evening  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner  (7  to  7:S0)  the  parlors  of  the  Audover 
House  are  open  to  children  who  wish  to  take  books  home  to  read.  Our 
entire  library  is  contained  In  a  single  revolving  bookcase,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  little  over  a  year  it  has  somehow  supplied  more  than  200  children  with 
more  than  2,500  books. 

All  along  the  demand  for  fairy  stories  has  been  phenomenal.  It  has 
come  from  boys  and  girls  alike,  without  distinction  of  age.  How  far  this  is 
characteristic  of  the  children  of  workiog  people  I  do  not  know.  Our  young 
people  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  we  attribute  much  of 
their  passion  for  the  imaginative  to  this  Celtic  strain.  Strangely  enough  (it 
maybe  because  their  critical  faculties  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
admit  of  fine  discriminations)  they  much  prefer  books  that  iare  all  fact  to 
those  that  are  a  blending  of  fact  and  fancy.  Thus,  histories  are  second  only 
to  fairy  tales  in  popularity.  By  histories  (*' war  books  "  the  boys  call  them) 
must  be  understood  American  histories,  and  always,  by  preference,  those 
dealing  with  the  Civil  War  or  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  the  appetite  for  Amer- 
ican history  is  so  ravenous  that  the  two  or  three  dry  historical  text-bookB 
which  have  somehow  crept  into  the  shelves  have  been  greedily  devoured. 

Books  of  travel  and  adventure  have  a  considerable  vogue,  less,  however. 
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than  would  naturally  be  expected,  in  ytew  of  the  fact  that  the  m^ority  of 
the  library  patrons  are  boys.  Of  the  2,600  copies  mentioned,  863  have  been 
books  of  pore  adyenture,  and  28t  books  of  travel.  That  the  numbers  of  fairy 
tales  and  histories  recorded  are  only  382  and  814  respectively  Is  a  splendid 
illostration  of  the  way  in  which  unexplained  figures  may  lie.  The  truth  la 
our  sapply  both  of  fairy  books  and  war  books  has  been  shamefully  meagre, 
while  the  supply  of  books  of  travel  and  adventure  has  been  ample.  Daily 
association  and  talk  with  the  children  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that,  with 
their  choice  allowed  free  range,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  would 
have  been  fairy  stories,  and  at  least  half  of  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent. 
**  war  books."  Stories  of  school  and  home  life,  manuals  of  games  and  sports, 
funny  books,  ballads  and  narrative  poems,  and  adaptations  of  natural  and  ap- 
plied science  are  received  with  some  desoree  of  interest.  The  old  favorites, 
BoHnaon  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Robinson^  Arabian  Nights,  Tom  Brovm^ 
Uncle  TanCs  Cabin,  and  Mother  Gk>oae  charm  here  as  everywhere.  Of  the 
standard  novelists  Ck>oper.  Scott,  and  Dickens  are  read,  but  with  no  great 
degree  of  ardor. 

Calls  for  special  books  may  often  be  traced  to  changes  of  programme  at 
the  theatres.  Thosa  temporary  demand  was  created  for  Oliver  Tufisi, 
Rip  Van  Wintde,  the  MercharU  of  Venice,  the  Three  Musketeers, 
and  even  for  Tennyson's  Becket.  The  reason  for  such  other  special  calls 
as  BrckmanU'-Ghatrian's  Citizen  Bonaparte,  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Oables,  Scott's  Marmion,  the  lives  of  Havelock,  Clive,  Grattan, 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  George  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda,  and  Tom  Moore's 
History  of  Ireland  can  only  l>e  surmised. 

The  eagerness  with  which  gaudily  covered,  copiously  illustrated 
quartos  are  seized  and  borne  away,  regardless  of  their  contents,  shows  an 
appreciation  of  the  pictorial,  and  is,  on  that  account,  little  (if  at  all)  to  be 
deplored.  Still  we  are  glad  to  have  the  occasional  chance  which  the  rebind- 
ing  of  the  quartos  gives,  to  insist  that  pictures  and  colored  paper,  do  not 
make  a  book.  And  this  lesson  has  its  effect.  Certai n  unpretentious  duodeci- 
mos, which  were  hardly  looked  at  in  the  beginning,  have  at  last  become 
prime  favorites.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  girls  reads  boys'  books 
with  avidity,  while  the  boys  will  not  knowingly  touch  girls'  books.  If  a  boy 
gets  a  girls'  book  home  by  mistake,  he  hurries  it  back  with  the  frankest 
expressions  of  disgust. 

Some  amusing  things  happen.  The  few  boys  who  cannot  read  take  out 
books  as  assiduously  as  the  others,  with  a  heroic  determination  to  be  *'  in 
the  swim  ** ;  furthermore,  the  same  willingness  appears,  as  in  adult  Boston 
society,  to  feign  admiration  for  the  l)ooks  approved  by  the  social  leaders  (in 
this  case  the  leaders  of  the  "gangs").  A  boy  was  heard  advising  his 
younger  brother  to  take  out  the  "  Tale  of  Troy."  '*  Dat's  de  book  you'se 
wants  ter  git,"  he  said,  "  dat'il  tell  yer  all  about  New  York  an'  de  Bowery." 
Another  boy  whom  I  had  noticed  gazing  longingly  at  the  top  shelves,  on 
which  the  works  of  Dickens.  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  etc.,  were  ranged, 
sidled  up  to  me  with  an  abashed  appeal  that  he  be  allowed  to  take  out  "a 
work."  Plainly  he  looked  on  works  as  something  too  high  and  mighty  for 
such  as  he.  His  "  work  "  secured,  he  displayed  a  fine  scorn  for  the  boys 
who  took  out  ''pitcher  books,"  because  they  were  not  "high  enongh  in 
school "  to  read  '*  works."  Of  course,  many  of  these  children  get  hold  of  and 
read  sensational  newspapers  and  the  worst  sort  of  paper-covered  literature. 
For  all  that,  their  taste  Ih  o^  the  whole,  still  healthy.    It  will  remain  so  if 
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Iileiitj  of  the  right  sort  of  books  are  brought  into  their  midst  and  kept  there. 
They  know  there  is  a  pablic  library,  but  they  have  not  learned  to  use  it,  de- 
terred, no  doabt,  by  distance,  the  red  tape  of  glTing  references,  the  incon- 
yenieat  obscority  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  danger  of  Incnrring  fines.  Oar 
little  case  of  books  leads  up  naturally  to  the  Public  Library,  and  by  taking 
from  there,  on  our  cards,  occasional  books  for  the  children,  we  may  be  able 
in  time  to  stimulate  them  to  take  out  cards  of  their  own«  This  would  be 
a  distinct  and  permanent  gain* 

ALVAN  F.  SA2nK>BN. 

RESTLBSS  FRENCH  CANADA. 

It  was  a  French  Canadian  premier  who  declared,  amid  deafening 
plaudits,  that  tbe  last  gun  in  defence  of  British  connection  would  be  fired 
by  a  French  Canadian  Ruaner.  His  ardor  was  rewarded  by  his  sovereign, 
who  promptly  created  him  a  knight  and  aide^le-camp  on  her  personal  staff. 
The  Dominion  has  not  grown  very  old  since  that  patriotic  period  was 
pronounced,  and  yet  it  is  from  the  lips  of  two  prominent  leaders  of  the 
French  Caaadians,  the  one  a  Liberal  ex-premier,  the  other  a  Conseryatiye 
ex-Ueutenant-goyernor,  that  the  seyering  of  the  Imperial  tie,  and  separation 
from  the  Britisti  flag,  are  urged,  wich  more  or  less  eloquence  of  phrase.  True 
both  statesmen  are  out  of  a  Job  at  present.  It  is  also  true  that  the  yoioe 
wuich  pleaded  wich  such  rhetorical  effect  for  the  continuance  of  the  old 
relationship  belonged  to  one  who  occupied  a  high  and  lucratiye  ofSbo^  A 
few  years  ago  no  responsible  Canadian  leader  would  have  faced  the  electors 
with  the  cry  of  Independence.  To  dar  no  English  leader  would  attempt  it. 
And  yet  the  loyalty  of  French  Canada  seems,  on  the  surface,  to  be 
sincere.  A  chief,  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  French  Liberals,  once  said, 
**  France  gave  us  life,  but  England  gave  us  liberty,  freedom,  and 
self-government.''  The  outburst  caused  applause,  and  there  was  waving 
of  handkerchiefs,  while  the  more  emotional  in  the  audience  shed  tears.  Not 
long  ago  Frechette's  drama  of  '*Papineau'*  was  produced  in  Quebec  City. 
The  heroic  and  patriotic  passages,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  play, 
were  applauded.  The  English  military  officers,  prototypes  of  those  remark- 
able warriors  familiar  to  the  spectators  of  an  Irish  drama,  were,  of  course, 
hissed  whenever  they  presented  themselves.  Their  loyal  sentiments  were 
greeted  by  the  youths  in  the  galleries  with  execrations  loud  and  deep.  Ttie 
ffteling  evoked  doubtless  was  inherited  from  their  cradles.  And  yet  those* 
half-grown  boys  would  willingly  fight  to  maintain  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion. The  devotion  of  the  French  Canadians,  as  a  whole,  to  Great  Britain, 
despite  the  invectives  of  the  demagogues,  is  strong.  The  Church,  always 
wise  where  her  own  interests  are  concerned,  encourages  British  connection, 
and  teacbes  her  flock  to  oliey  the  laws  and  respect  tbe  authorities.  In  1837 
the  Church  sided  with  the  English  oppressors.  At  an  earlier  time,  when 
the  marauder  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  put  temptation  in  the  way,  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  hierarchy  was  raised  aloft,  and  again  it  triumphed. 
The  Church  in  Canada  understands  her  people.  She  thinks  for  many  of 
them.  But  her  own  safety  is  her  flrst  thought.  The  peace  of  Paris  gave 
civil  liberty  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  but,  says  Parlunan,  *'  the  conqueror 
left  their  religious  system  untouched,  and  through  it  they  have  Imposed 
upon  themselves  a  weight  of  ecclesiastical  tutela$;e  that  finds  few  equals  in 
the  most  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.    Such  guardianship  is  not  without 
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certain  advantages."  '*  But,**  he  adds,  **  when  faithfully  ezoralsed  it  aids  to 
uphold  some  of  the  tamer  yirtues,  if  that  can  be  called  a  Tirtue  whieh  needs 
the  constant  presence  of  a  sentinel  to  keep  it  from  escaping ;  but  it  is  fatal 
to  the  mental  robustness  and  moral  courage ;  and  if  French  Oanada  would 
fulfil  its  aspirations  it  must  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  oon^ 
munities  of  the  modem  world." 

The  dead- lock  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  1866^  was  the  real 
father  of  confederation.  English  Protestant  Ontario  and  French  Oathdic 
Quebec  were  at  loggerheads  continuall/*  Practically,  there  were  two  pre- 
miers. Complications  arose  frequently,  and  union  with  the  other  provinces 
became  a  necessity.  Two  years  later  Nova  Scotia  and  New  bunswick 
entered  the  confederacy,  and  there  was  peace  fbr  a  time,  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment being  tne  result  of  the  compact.  Later«  the  other  provinoes,  saving 
the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  became  part  of  the  Dominion*  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  union,  during  which  two  rebellions  in  the  Northwest 
broke  out  and  were  suppressed  at  great  cost,  Cansda  finds  herself  with  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  solved  off-hand.  It  involves  nothing  less  than  the 
future  of  the  British  Possessions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Im- 
perial Federation  having  died  still-born,  may  l>e  dismissed.  In  the  bright- 
est days  of  the  project  no  feasible  plan  was  ever  proposed  by  the  apostles  of 
the  movement,  and  though  opinion  was  much  ai^nst  the  idea  in  English 
Canada,  French  Canada  produced  but  one  supporter  of  the  cause,  and  he 
was  lukewarm,  and  begged  for  completer  information.  Three  other  plans 
are  suggested,  vis.:  The  continuance  of  the  present  Colonial  system.  Inde- 
pendence, and  Annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  tiaiua  quo  is  favored 
bythe  English  generally.  The  French  Canadian  clergy— moving  ever  de- 
liberately towards  change  of  any  sort— likewise  desire  to  keep  intact  the. 
present  state  of  things.  A  million  French  Canadians  are  already  domiciled 
in  the  States.  They  are  frugal  and  industrious  and  make  good  dtisens. 
The  Church,  however,  would  keep  them  at  home,  but  they  naturally  go 
whither  they  can  better  their  fortunes.  Life  In  the  Bepublio,  the  cwrSs 
think,  is  far  more  liable  to  temptation  than  life  in  the  little  Canadian  par- 
ishes. Certain  it  is,  the  exiled  French  Canadian  youth  loses  much  of  that 
veneration  and  respect  for  the  clergy  which  he  had  always  at  home,  where 
he  doffed  his  cap  to  the  holy  father  as  he  passed  him  on  the  road,  and  the 
sombre  soutane  filled  a  laige  place  in  his  eyes.  The  Church,  too,  is  his  first 
consideration,  and  his  religious  duties,  learned  at  school,  are  never  neg- 
lected. Across  the  border,  however,  be  lives  under  less  restraint.  He  fol- 
lows the  fashions  with  greater  care.  He  attends  mass,  of  course,  but  the 
absence  of  the  full  uniform  of  his  ecclesiastical  adviser  in  the  streets  has  an 
effect  upon  him  which  is  not  enthralling.  In  fact,  he  soon  learns  the 
American  art  of  not  venerating  the  doth,  and  this  the  home  clergy  greatly 
dislike.  The  Church  in  Canada  is  secure  so  long  as  British  connection  con- 
tinues. The  people  are  held  in  doser  communion  with  it,  and  no  priest 
would  advocate  an  alteration  of  the  present  colonial  system. 

Independence  and  annexation  may  l>e  coupled  together,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  former  would  surely  lead  to  the  latter. 

A  generation  ago,  Baron  lisfcar  stated  in  Halifax  that<  should  Canada 
desire  separation  from  the  Mother  Country,  England  would  not  fire  a  gun  to 
restrain  her.  He  spoke  with  the  full  authority  and  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  His  speech  was  received  with  mortification  by  the  loyal  Nova 
Scotians,  but  the  wound  was  soothed  when   I/>rd  Dufferin  lurrived  iu 
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Canada.  This  distingoiBhed  diplomat  immediately  besan  to  undo  the  mla- 
chief  wrought  by  his  predecessor.  He  preached  the  doctriae  of  British 
connection  and  national  unity,  and  nrged  Canada  to  be  true  to  the  empire 
and  to  herself.  His  successors  in  turn  have  taught  the  same  lesson,  and  of 
late  years  the  British  press,  which  for  decades  had  practically  ignored 
Canada  and  the  Canadians,  have  opened  their  columns  for  the  discussion  of 
Canadian  questions.  In  contrast  is  the  conduct  of  the  Parisian  press, 
which,  thouflch  they  attract  the  French  Canadian  heart,  yield  no  thing  in 
return.  In  France  a  commissioner  for  Cauada  is  maintained,  and  he  filh 
his  office  worthily,  but  a  French  newspaper  rarely  refers  to  the  life,  aspira- 
tion«  and  movement  of  the  distant  colony,  which  once  belonged  to  France. 

The  pleading  for  change  comes  mainly  from  the  French  leaders.  The 
rank  and  file,  and  particularly  those  who  live  in  the  country,  are  content  to 
take  things  as  they  are.  But  the  leaders  demand  change  whenever  they 
can  find  a  real  or  a  fancied  grievance.  A,  year  ago,  a  French  leader  advo- 
cated annexation,  but  he  had  been  deposed  from  a  high  position.  His  law 
partner,  who  had  no  sins  to  answer  for,  was  not  so  open.  He  only  aspired 
to  independence,  *' not  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  vain  sentiment,  nor  for  the 
gratification  of  an  ideal  dream,  bnt  l>ecause  I  see  also  in  independence  the 
safeguards  of  our  dearest  interests.**  His  chief  in  Parliament  was  no  less 
outspoken.  And  later,  we  have  Mr.  Joseph  Royal,  an  ex-lieutenant-gov- 
emor,  demanding  independence,  and  telling  us  that  annexation  may,  with 
surety,  come  afterwards.  Another  French  orator  wants  Qaebec  Province 
to  have  Independence  alone,  to  go  out  of  the  Canadian  uniDu,  and  set  up  an 
establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  **  looking  to  no  other 
beacon  of  salvation  than  the  citadel  of  Quebec.*'  Of  course,  this  is  sheer 
nonsense,  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  restless  spirit  which  prevails. 

The  weakness  of  French  Canada  in  the  Confederation  is  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  her  people  to  live  apart  from  their  English  compatriots.  They 
lack  the  spirit  of  unity,  and  the  desire  to  build  up  a  healthy  national  feeling. 
They  fight  persistently  to  gain  petty  objects,  while  the  large  aims  are  aban- 
doned. They  will  quibble  over  a  question  of  language,  and  alio  w  the  Engl  ish 
to  win  the  best  things,  under  their  very  eyes.  Political  feeling  runs  high, 
and  during  an  election  campaign  their  press  ring  with  vituperation.  The 
editors  are  quick  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  against  their  contemporaries, 
while  the  politicians  are  as  often  found  defending  themselves  from  charges 
of  slander  as  they  are  in  bringing  causes  against  their  rivals  in  the  same 
field.  The  French  nurse  the  idea  that  the  English  do  not  like  them.  This, 
however,  is  wrong.  The  English  see  much  to  admire  in  their  French  fello  w- 
citisens,  and  strive  always  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  tbem.  But 
so  long  as  the  French  people  of  Canada  permit  demagogues  to  inflame  their 
passions,  and  force  them  to  pull  down,  instead  of  building  up,  the  fabric 
created  in  1807,  Jnst  so  long  will  crises  such  as  the  one  now  raging  over  the 
sectarian  schools  prevail,  and  destroy  that  harmony  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends. Independence  would  put  Canada  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States. 
Annexation  would  inevitably  follow.  And  the  United  States  would,  at 
once,  erect  each  province  into  a  State,  and  Quel>ec  would  lose  what  she 
treasures  and  values  most,  the  conservation  of  her  laws,  her  language,  and 
her  institutions.  The  official  language  of  the  State  of  Quebec  would  be 
Bngliah.  The  Church  would  suffer  an  ecli  pse,  or  at  least  be  shorn  of  much  of 
her  power.  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  not  the  tri-color,  would  fiy  from  the 
bouaertops,  and  la  mdre  patrie  would  sink,  in  a  few  years,  to  a  memory  of 
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the  past,  when  Britain  allowed  her  French  colony  to  do  what  it  pleased,  say 
what  it  liked,  and  think  what  it  had  a  mind  to,  without  utterioff  a  protest- 
inK  word.  Annexation  may  be  the  Dominion'^  political  destiny,  but  it  will 
not  be  French  Canada  which  will  benefit  the  most  by  the  change  of  flag  and 
of  constitution. 

Gborgb  Stewart. 


THE  GOOD- GOVERNMENT  CLUBS. 

T  HE  importance  of  the  so-called  Grood-Govemment  Clubs  of  New  York 
City,  as  factors  in  solving  the  problem  of  municipal  reform,  cannot  now  be 
denied.  Their  growth  has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  poaition  which  they  occapy, 
with  relation  to  the  two  great  national  party  organlxacions  in  the  cicy  of 
New  York,  is  so  little  understood  by  the  outside  public,  that  it  may  interest 
the  readers  of  the  North  Aicbrioa.n  Bevibw  to  learn  something  of  these 
clubs  and  the  results  they  confidently  expect  to  achieve. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Grood-Govemment 
Clubs  are  local  organizations,  composed  of  voters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  desire  to  obtain  for  their  city  permanent  reform  in  its  government. 
They  derive  their  membership  from  all  classes  and  are  strictly  non-partisan, 
so  far  as  national  politics  are  concerned.  Each  club  is  designated  by  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  some  particular  ward  or  assem- 
bly district  of  the  city.  The  members  residing  in  a  district  t>eloDg  to  the  club 
of  that  district,  and  such  members  as  may  from  time  to  time  change  their 
residence  are  transferred  to  the  club  covering  the  district  into  which  they 
may  move.  Each  cluh  lias  its  own  constitution  and  board  of  officers,  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  clubs  being  similar  as  to  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. The  members  are  elected  and  pay  an  entrance  fee  and  annual  dues. 
No  one  is  eligible  to  memberbhip  who  does  not  sincerely  subscribe  to  the 
principles  of  the  GoodGrOvernment  Clubs. 

All  the  clubs  so  far  organised  are  banded  together  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederated  Grood-Crovernment  Clubs.  Tb  is  con- 
stitution provides  for  a  permanent  central  committee,  called  a  Council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  chosen  annually  by  the  clubs  in  the  confederation. 
The  powers  of  this  council  are  proscribed  by  the  constitution,  and  are  con- 
fined to  dealing  with  such  matters  as  affect  the  whole  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  leaves  to  each  club  complete  autonomy  in  dealing  with  matters 
affecting  its  especial  district,  and  encourages,  as  well  as  strengthens,  local 
pride.  Several  of  the  clubs  already  occupy  comfortable  clubhouses,  and  every- 
thing is  done  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  the  members.  There  is  a 
wide  diversity  in  the  methods  pursued  by  the  clubs  in  strengthening  their 
organization  in  their  respective  districts.  They  are  governed  more  or  less 
by  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  locality  In  wblch  the  club  may  be 
Hituaied.  The  work  of  organizing  dubs  is  still  going  on  in  districts  of  the 
city  not  already  covered,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  by  the 
autumn  there  will  be  at  least  one  Grood-Grovernment  Club  in  every  one  of  the 
thirty  districts  of  the  city. 

To  all  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  corrupt 
aud  wasteful  methods  of  administration  now  prevailing  in  our  cities,  it  has 
become  most  evident  that  "  party  poli:;ics  **  lies  at  the  root  of  the  eviL  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  space  here  in  setting  forth  the  vari- 
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oas  facts  and  argumeats  leading  up  to  this  conclasion.  Every  disinterested 
student  of  political  qaestions.  siuco  municipal  reform  first  became  a  matter 
of  public  interest,  has  given  his  testimouy  to  the  same  effect.  The  evidence 
produced  before  investigating  committees  has  time  and  time  again 
proved  beyond  all  question  that  permanent  reform  in  the  government  of 
our  cities  is  an  impossibility  so  long  as  this  evil  remains.  Yec  the  ignor- 
ance, indifference,  or  partisanship  of  the  average  voter  in  our  iar^e  cities 
has,  up  to  this  time,  rendered  futile  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  would-be 
reformers  to  eliminate  party  politics  in  voting  for  municipal  officers. 
At  times  when  corruption  and  extravagance  in  the  administration  of  our 
city  government  have  become  so  flagrant  as  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
to  an  exasperated  pitch,  the  citizens  have  elected  what  were  popularly 
kno  wn  as  '*  reform  cand  idates.**  These  '*  reform  candidates  "  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  honest  men,  who  assumed  office  with  the  sincere  intention  of  giving 
good  government  to  their  city .  In  s  >me  few  cases  they  have  fulfilled  this  good 
intention,  and  so  long  as  they  have  held  office  their  ad  ministration  has  been 
honest,  and  corruption  has  been  suppressed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  so-called  '*  reform  candidates,**  on  assuming  office,  have  been  able  to  do 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  bettering  the  prevailing  state  of  afllsirs.  In  no  - 
case  has  there  been  any  permanent  reform  accomplished  by  these  spasmodic 
upheavals  of  public  sentiment,  and  to-day  we  are  still  confronted  with  the 
^question :  What  shall  be  done  to  secure  permanent  good  government  in  our 
cities?  The  answer  of  the  Good-Government  Clubs  is :  No  efforc  to  secure 
permanent  reform  in  our  city  government  can  ever  be  successful  until  the 
national  party  organizations,  as  such,  shall  keep  their  hands  off  municipal 
affairs,  and  the  ciuizen  shall  cease  to  be  bound  by  national  party  ties  when 
voting  for  municipal  officers.  To  pursuade  the  voters  of  New  York  city  that 
this  answer  is  theoretically  true,  and,  having  thus  persuaded  them,  to  in- 
duce them  to  act  accordingly,  are  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Good-Government 
Clubs.  In  other  words,  the  founders  of  these  clubs  believe  that  securing  re- 
form legislation  and  electing  good  men  to  office  will  not,  of  themselves,  be 
sufficient  to  secure  permanent  reform  unless  such  good  men  are  nominated 
and  elected  upon  municipal  issues  alone,  and  without  regard  to  the  issues 
that  divide  the  national  parties.  They  further  believe  that  through  no  local 
organization  of  a  national  party  can  this  result  be  brought  about,  for  the 
following  reasons:  Ist.  Such  organizations  must  necessarily  be  guided 
and  controUed  by  party  expediency  in  selecting  a  candidate  for  municipal 
office.  2d.  Such  candidate,  however  honest  and  able,  must  be  more  or  less 
interested  in,  if  not  pledged  to,  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of  the 
organization  that  nominated  and  elected  him.  8d.  The  citizen  in  voting 
for  such  a  candidate  is  apt  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  nominee  of  the  national  party  to  which  such  citizen  may  belong,  than 
by  any  consideration  of  fitness  in  the  candidate  himself. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  above  reasoning,  if  true,  applies  equally  to 
all  candidates  for  public  office,  whether  municipal  or  national,  and  that  the 
system  of  party  nominations  is  a  necessary  incident  to  party  government. 
While  not  denying  this,  I  would  point  out  that  this  system,  which  may  be 
a  necessary  evil  inseparable  from  our  scheme  of  State  and  federal  govern- 
ment, becomes  a  totally  unnecessary  and  much  greater  evil  when  applied 
to  municipal  government.  The  issues  upon  which  the  two  great  national 
parties  ate  divided  are  not  the  same  as,  and  have  legitimately  no  relation 
to,  the  local  issues  that  should  divide  the  citizens  of  a  city.    Under  the  pres- 
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ent  system  of  national  party  nominations,  the  oitiron,  in  casting  his  vote  for 
mnnioipal  candidates,  is  compelled  to  vote  npon  issoes  other  than  those  af- 
fectiDff  the  best  Interests  of  his  city,  and  in  the  name  of  party  loyalty  is 
asked  to  sacrifioe  the  welfare  of  his  city  for  the  beneflt  of  the  national  party 
to  which  he  may  belong. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  and  with  tmth,  that  manicipal  government 
is  essentially  a  business,  and  should  be  oooduoted  like  any  other  large  busi- 
ness. Legally  every  city  is  a  corporation,  with  all  the  rights  and  liabilides 
of  a  corporation.  In  this  its  government  differs  fundamentally  from  our 
State  and  federal  governments.  Its  interests  as  a  corporate  body  are  separ 
ate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  State,  and  should  be  kept  so.  How 
can  this  distinction  be  practically  maintained,  if  its  executive  is  chosen 
without  regard  to  these  interests,  and  its  officers  elected  solely  with-a  view 
to  the  bearing  such  election  may  have  on  State  and  national  politics  f 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  the  Good-Grovemment  Clubs 
are  organised  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  public  to  accept  it.  Know- 
ing that  organisation  is  essential  to  political  success,  they  have  determined 
to  build  up  a  permanent  citizens'  party,  to  the  end  that  every  voter  having 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  city  may,  in  voting  for  municipal  candi- 
dates, be  actuated  solely  by  considerations  of  personal  fitness  in  the  candi- 
date and  the  local  Issues  he  represents.  That  such  a  purpose  is  impossible 
of  realisation  we  do  not  believe.  Every  day  is  bringing  home  to  the  citizens, 
of  New  York  the  plain  fact  that  only  by  some  such  method  can  we  hope  to 
rescue  our  city  from>'its  present  degradation.  The  wonderful,  almost  spon- 
taneous, growth  of  these  clubs  in  various  sections  of  the  city  proves  this. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  Good-Government  Clubs  held  in  New 
York  city  sixteen  clubs,  aggregating  a  membership  of  five  thousand,  were 
represented  by  formally  elected  delegates.  This  convention  adopted  a  plat- 
form setting  forth  the  principles  to  which  the  clut>s  stood  pledged,  and  end- 
ing with  the  following  appeal : 

*'  We  eamestlj  appeal  to  all  oicizens  to  unite  in  support  of  these  prinoiples  and 
In  the  election  of  offlcials  who  will  administer  the  city  government  without  refer- 
ence to  national  party  politics." 

The  Grood-Govemment  Clubs  concern  themselves  solely  with  municipal 
a£ESairs,  and  their  members  are  at  liberty  to  be  as  strongly  partisan  as  they 
please  in  State  and  national  politics.  Lifelong  Bepublicans  and  lifelong 
Democrats  are  working  side  by  side  in  these  clubs,  with  the  single  purpose 
of  rescuing  this  city  from  the  clutches  of  the  national  party  organizations, 
and  removing  the  administration  of  its  afbirs  from  the  influence  of  party 
politics.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  first  of  these  clubs  has 
been  in  existence  for  little  over  a  year,  and  that  moat  of  them  were  organ- 
ized within  the  last  six  months,  the  rapidity  with  which  this  idea  of  organ  - 
ized  independence  in  municipal  politics  has  spread  is  a  most  encouraging 
indication  of  the  strength  of  the  movement.  That  these  clubs  are  powerful 
factors  in  the  coming  municipal  campaign  is  even  now  admitted  by  the 
leaders  of  all  political  organizations,  however  much  they  may  be  opposed 
to  our  theories  and  deride  our  purposes.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  meet 
with  defeat  at  first,  and  will  not  be  discouraged  should  we  be  beaten  at  the 
polls  next  November.    The  Good-Government  Clubs  have  come  to  stay. 

Pbbblb  Tttokkb, 

Secniary  of  Council  of  the  Confederated  Good-Government  CM>8, 
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ISSUES  OF  THE  COMING  ELECTIONS. 

BY*    THE     HOK.    WILLIAM     L.     WILSON,      CHAIRMAK     OF     THE 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE,  AND  THE  HON.  T.  B.  REED, 

EX-SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


MR.  WILSON: 

The  results  of  the  elections  of  1890  and  1892  placed  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  control  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Fourth 
of  March,  1893.  Although  a  period  of  thirty-two  years  had 
elapsed  since  its  last  possession  of  such  control^  and  other  and 
very  difficult  public  questions  were  now  to  be  met  and  dealt  with, 
its  fundamental  and  historic  principles  were  as  directly  applicable 
to  current  issues  as  they  ever  had  been  in  the  more  than  hundred 
years  of  the  party's  existence.  Since  1874,  with  two  conspicuous 
and  warning  exceptions,  the  American  people  had  given  the  Dem- 
ocrats supremacy  in  that  branch  of  Congress  which  is  directly 
chosen  by  themselves.  Under  other  parliamentary  governments, 
supremacy,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  would  have 
carried  with  it,  virtually,  the  full  lawmaking  power,  and  in  most 
cases  the  executive  power  also.  But  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem political  revolutions  must  be  longer  and  more  persistent  to 
make  the  will  of  the  people  potential  for  change  in  both  of  there 
departments  ;  and  with  one  vote  in  Nevada,  equal,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  to  one  hundred  votes  in  New  York  or  Penn- 
VOL.  OLIX.— NO.  455,  25 
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sylyania^  it  is  possible  to  conceiye  of  a  permanent  inability  of  a 
yast  numerical  majority  of  the  American  people  to  pat  into  law 
their  wishes  and  their  decisions  at  the  poUs.  Now  that  we  are 
abont  to  go  to  the  country  again  for  the  election  of  a  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes,  and  in  one-third  of  the  States  for  the  election  of 
Legislatures  which  are  to  choose  United  States  Senators,  the  issue 
is  presented  to  the  people  whether  they  shall  continue  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  power  or  shall  turn  oyer  the  next  Congress  to  the 
Bepublicans.  Such  an  issue  should,  and  I  belieye  will,  be  sot- 
tied  not  by  such  criticism  as  that  of  Senator  Lodge  in  his 
paper  on  **  The  Results  of  Democratic  Victory*'  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Nobth  American  Rbvibw,  or  by  like 
railing  in  Republican  papers  against  the  deeds  or  omissions 
of  their  opponents,  but  upon  a  reyiew  of  past  experience  with 
both  parties,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  general  policies  and 
tendencies  of  each  when  intrusted  with  power. 

When  the  people  yoted  the  Democratic  party  into  power,  after 
long  and  deliberate  debate,  they  did  so  because,  as  President  Harri- 
son admitted  in  his  last  message,  they  were  in  fayor  of  a  '^  new 
policy/'  That  policy  included  not  only  a  reyersal  of  much  past 
Republican  legislation,  but  reform,  through  closer  responsibility  to 
the  people,  in  the  administration  of  the  goyemment  genendly. 
The  chief  reforms  called  for  by  the  popular  reyolution  may  be  thus 
summarized  ;  first,  a  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  for  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  silyer  bullion  ;  second,  a  repeal  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Law  ;  third,  an  administration  of  our  pension  system  alike 
just  to  the  soldier  and  to  the  taxpayer,  and  which  should  carefully 
discriminate  between  justice  and  liberality  to  the  one,  and  profligacy 
and  partisanship  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  fourth,  greatc^ 
economy  in  public  expenditures  ;  fifth,  an  extension  of  the  reform 
of  the  ciyil  sendee ;  and  lastly,  but  preeminently,  the  repeal  of  the 
McKinley  Bill,  and  a  return  to  tariff  taxation  for  reyenue  only. 
So  long  and  so  important  a  catalogue  seems  like  '^  reformation  in 
a  flood,''  and  any  party  which  could  carry  out  such  a  programme, 
eyen  under  the  most  fayorable  circumstances,  should  desenre  the 
gratitude  and  support  of  the  people.  But  no  fair  man  will  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  who  does  not 
recognize  that  it  has  been  hampered  by  two  great  obstacles,  at 
eyery  stage  of  its  work,  for  which  it  was  not  itself  at  all  respon- 
sible.   The  first  was  that  its  control  of  the  Senate  proyed  to  be 
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more  nominal  than  real.  In  a  fall  Senate  it  would  have  had  a 
majority  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  With 
the  existing  vacancies  in  the  Senate  it  could  spare  but  one  vote, 
and  still  have  a  majority.  And  no  one  will  deny  that  party 
fealty  sits  rather  lightly  on  more  than  one  Senator  accredited 
to  the  Democratic  party.  The  second  was  that  the  party 
came  into  power  when  the  sky  was  already  darkening  with 
the  clouds  of  a  financial  storm,  and  that  the  storm 
soon  broke  in  great  fury,  despite  the  faithful  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  allay  it. 

Of  course  partisans  like  Mr.  Lodge  are  quick  to  charge 
the  new  administration  with  the  resulting  disasters,  but  other 
people  have  longer  and  better  memories.  For  months  before 
the  Harrison  administration  ended,  the  Treasury  was  in  great 
pecuniary  straits.  New  taxes  or  new  issues  of  bonds  would  have 
been  needed  to  meet  ordinary  running  expenditures,  had  not  the 
Sherman  law  passed  to  the  available  cash  of  the  Treasury  more 
than  fifty  million  dollars  deposited  by  the  National  Banks  for  the 
redemption  of  their  notes,  and  had  not  Secretary  Foster,  by  a 
change  of  bookkeeping,  still  further  increased  that  cash  by  twenty 
million  dollars  of  token  and  subsidiary  coin,  not  before  treated  as 
a  Treasury  asset.  The  Secretary  himself  frankly  informed .  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  just  prior  to  March  4,  1893,  that 
additional  income  of  at  least  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  would  be 
needed  for  the  easy  running  of  the  government.  Moreover,  the 
free  gold  in  the  Treasury  began  steadily  to  diminish  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  law. 

It  was  under  these  supremely  grave  and  difficult  circum- 
stances that  the  Democratic  party  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  the  inauguration  of  its  "new  policy. ''  The  long 
threatening  financial  panic  came  and  soon  hardened  into  a 
severe  commercial  crisis.  For  neither  was  the  Democratic  party 
responsible,  nor  for  the  vicious  laws  which,  if  they  did  not  beget 
the  panic  and  the  crisis,  certainly  quickened  their  coming  and 
added  to  their  fury.  Its  work  had  to  be  undertaken,  therefore, 
amid  those  "  counsels  of  calamity  "  which,  as  Mr.  Burke  said, 
''are  seldom  wise,''  and  in  the  face  of  a  rising  outcry  from 
partisans  like  Senator  Lodge,  who  use  the  logic  of  Ooodwin  Sands 
^d  Tenterden  Steeple,  to  charge  that  the  physician  himself  was 
the  cause  of  the  very  ills  he  was  called  upon  to  cure  or  to  alle* 
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riate.  Let  ns  oonader,  briefly,  how  far  the  Democratic  party,  in 
spite  of  these  obstacles,  has  snoceeded  in  effecting  the  several 
measures  of  reform  demanded  of  it  by  the  people  when  they  pat 
it  into  power. 

And  first  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law.  This  repeal 
was  promptly  urged  by  the  President  npon  the  extra  session  of 
Congress,  which  he  bad  called  for  that  purpose,  and  was  as 
promptly  carried  through  a  Democratic  House  under  Democratic 
leadership,  although,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  not  as  a  strict  party 
measure.  Whateyer  benefit  was  to  be  had  from  such  repeal,  so 
far  as  the  existing  panic  was  concerned,  was  lost,  howeyer,  by  the 
long  delay  in  the  Senate ;  and  right  here  I  may  say,  both  as  to 
this  delay  and  the  almost  culpably  long  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill  in  that  chamber,  that  they  were  chiefly  due  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  adopt  any  rules  providing  for  the  termination  of 
debate.  It  being  one  of  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  Senate  when 
its  numbers  were  much  fewer  than  they  are  now,  that  no  Senator 
would  speak  on  any  matter  except  with  the  purpose  of  serious 
discussion,  there  was  little  need  for  such  rules  in  former  years. 
But  the  reason  for  such  unlimited  debate  haying  long  ceased,  and 
the  absence  of  such  rules  haying  led  to  gross  abuses,  it  is  in- 
tolerable that  the  popular  will  should  be  postponed  or  thwarted  in 
that  body  so  long  as  any  Senator  chooses  to  preyent  a  yote  on  a 
pending  question,  by  any  sort  of  disquisition  on  any  imaginary 
subject.  More  than  one  excessiye  rate  in  the  new  tariff  bill  was 
forced  into  it  by  the  threat  of  Mr.  Quay  and  other  Bepublican 
Senators  to  speak  indefinitely ;  and  thus  the  right  to  yote  had  in 
fact  to  be  purchased  by  conceding  unjust  and  unneeded  taxes  on 
the  people.  And  for  this  impotency  of  the  Senate  as  a  legislatiye 
chamber,  it  is  well  known  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Bepublican  as  much  as  with  the  Democratic  Senators.  Moreoyer, 
it  must  be  recalled  that  but  for  the  resolute  stand  of  the  Presi- 
dent there  would  not  haye  been  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Law,  but  some  sort  of  compromise  measure  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  country  and  inadequate  to  the  crisis.  Senator  Lodge 
makes  bold  to  assert  that  the  President  himself  was  inclined  to 
fayor  such  compromise  until  he  learned  of  the  unjrielding  position 
of  Senator  Hill.  This  assertion,  ventured  by  a  Bepublican  Seni^ 
tor,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  understanding  of  those  who  were 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  counsels,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  connec- 
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tion  with  the  repeal  measure^  had  a  right  to  know  what  his  po- 
sition was  at  every  step  in  the  long  straggle. 

The  removal  of  the  Sherman  Law  from  the  statute-books  was 
a  distinct  command  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  must  be 
considered  a  great  achievement  for  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. By  such  removal  alone  conld  the  way  be  cleared  for  the 
fatnre  adoption  of  a  wise  and  sound  financial  system.  The  law 
was  a  standing  menace  to  such  a  system,  and  was  satisfactory  to 
neither  the  gold-standaid  nor  the  free-silver  advocates. 

Next  in  order  was  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  providing  for  fed- 
eral supervision  of  elections.  These  laws  were  a  part  of  the 
Bepublican  policy  of  intermeddling  with  State  affairs,  aud  pass 
into  history  along  with  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  the  old 
Federalists,  and  the  far  more  monstrous  Force  Bill  from  which 
we  so  narrowly  escaped  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  So  also  with 
Mr.  Cleveland's  inauguration  there  came  a  better  administration 
of  the  pension  laws — a  most  necessary  and  healthy  reform  which 
has  been  firmly  and  sturdily  carried  forward  by  Secretary  Smith 
and  Commissioner  Lochren  in  the  face  of  great  clamor  and  mis- 
representation from  interested  parties  and  partisans.  The  pen- 
sion roll  has  been  purged  of  many  fraudulent  claimants,  and 
many  such  claimants  have  been  prevented  from  getting  upon  that 
roll. 

These  reforms,  together  with  the  natural  diminution  of  first 
payments,  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  fifteen  millions  in  the 
annual  appropriation  for  pensions,  with  a  promise  of  still  fur- 
ther reduction  without  injustice  to  any  meritorious  claimant.  In 
neither  house  of  Congress  have  the  committees  reported  as  many 
private  pension  bills,  so  often  mere  matters  of  favoritism  or  of 
political  influence,  during  the  entire  session  just  closed,  as  each 
house  in  former  Congresses  occasionally  passed  at  a  single  sit- 
ting. This  shows  a  healthier  public  sentiment  and  an  excellent 
prospect  of  redeeming  our  pension  system  from  the  scandals  that 
were  gathering  so  thickly  around  it  during  the  past  administra- 
tion, when  one  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Commissioners  of  Pensions  made 
the  famous  remark,  '^  Ood  help  the  surplus  I " 

As  to  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  government  the 
Democratic  administration  is  able  to  show  that  it  has  made  solid 
progress  in  substituting,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  happy 
phrase,  ^'economy  for  taxation."    Chairman  Sayeis,  of  the  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee^  whose  oarefnlness  of  statement  no  one 
will  impugn,  was  able  to  assure  the  House,  at  the  dose  of  the  re- 
cent session,  that  the  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
showed  a  net  reduction  of  twenty-nine  million  dollars  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  last  session  of  the  last  Congress,  although 
they  included  eleven  millions  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  an  in- 
crease of  over  three  millions  for  the  navy,  and  of  a  like  sum  for 
the  postal  service.  Omitting,  as  we  properly  may,  from  such 
comparison  the  Biver  and  Harbor  Bill,  which  by  recent  custom 
is  passed  only  at  the  first  session  of  a  Congress,  we  would  have  a 
net  reduction  of  forty  million  dollars,  with,  as  Mr.  Sayers  tells 
us,  no>  contracts  authorized  to  burden  future  Congresses,  and  six 
hundred  offices  abolished*  Who  can  affirm,  after  such  a  showing 
as  this,  that  the  pledges  of  economy  have  not  been  faithfully  met  F 

As  to  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
whatever  ground  had  been  gained  in  the  past  has  been  firmly  held 
and  used  as  a  starting-point  for  farther  progress.  We  have  sen 
nothing  like  the  scandalous  looting  of  the  railway  mail  serviod 
which  signalized  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  nor  tiie 
slaughter  of  fourth-class  postmasters,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Clarkson.  Bemovals  of  federal  officers  before  the  expiration  of 
their  commissions  have  been  much  rarer,  and  Mr.  Bissell's  intro- 
duction of  a  four-years  term  for  fourth-class  postmasters  is  a 
great  advance  upon  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Lastly,  the  McEanley  Bill  has  been  repealed.  True,  the  Mil 
substituted  for  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  disappointment  to  tariff 
reformers  in  many  parts  of  its  schedides,  and  does  not  make  sueh 
a  reduction  of  taxes  as  the  Democratic  party  has  promised  to  the 
people.  The  reasons  for  this,  and  the  parties  responsible  for  it^ 
thanks  to  the  Democratic  press,  are  well  known  to  every  reader 
in  the  United  States.  And  nothing  is  more  creditable  to  the 
party,  or  more  assuring  of  continued  progress,  than  its  wide- 
spread and,  apparently,  unanimous  censure  of  those  who,  by 
combination  with  the  full  Republican  vote  of  the  Senate,  thwarted 
its  efforts  for  a  better  tariff-reform  bill.  The  bill  which  passed, 
however,  with  all  of  its  defects  and  censurable  features,  contains, 
even  by  the  admission  of  its  severest  critics,  a  most  solid  instalment 
of  tariff  reform,  and  will  do  much  towards  lightening  taxation  and 
securing  freer  play  and  larger  markets  for  American  industries. 
But  its  chief  value  and  importance,  after  all,  lie  in  the  fact 
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that  it  marks  a  change  in  our  tariff  legislation  and  starts  ns  well 
on  the  way  towards  genuine  revenue  taxes.  Every  law  and  every 
system  has  its  momentum.  Protection,  left  to  itself,  eventually 
culminates  in  prohibition,  while  the  momentum  of  even  an  im- 
perfectly framed  revenue  tariff  is  steadily  towards  the  goal  of 
commercial  freedom. 

Such  is  a  list  of  the  reforms  achieved  by  the  Democratic  party 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.  Surely  it  is  no  insignificant 
list  which  shows  economy  in  expenditure,  with  a  lightening  of 
the  taxes  which  the  people  pay  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  a  much  greater  lightening  of  the  taxes  which  they  pay 
for  the  support  of  private  industries;  an  improvement  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  pension  system,  which  was  so  rapidly  degenerating 
into  a  national  scandal ;  the  wiping  out  of  a  law  that  was  fraught 
with  menace  to  sound  finance,  and  whose  repeal  opens  the  way 
for  a  proper  settlement  of  that  diflScult  issue;  the  obliteration  of 
election  laws  which  lay  right  across  the  grain  of  our  federal 
system,  and  whose  enforcement  never  failed  to  produce  ex- 
asperation and  bitter  feeling,  and  to  involve  wasteful  and  irre- 
sponsible expenditures  of  public  money;  and  a  continued  advance 
in  the  rescue  of  our  civil  service  from  spoils. 

Conceding,  as  I  willingly  do,  that  there  were  unnecessary  and 
harmful  delay  and  some  imperfect  and  bungling  work,  as  in  a 
popular  government  there  always  will  be,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  these  reforms;  conceding  all  that  may  justly  be  said  in  censure 
of  the  sugar  and  other  protective  schedules  of  the  new  tariff,  and 
of  the  un-Democratic  or  even  sinister  influence  which  moulded 
them^  we  may  yet  ask,  with  great  confidence,  why  any  Democrat 
should,  for  these  reasons,  wish  to  punish  or  to  abandon  his  party 
in  the  fall  election.  What  good  results  either  to  the  country  or 
to  his  party  can  he  expect  from  turning  over  the  next  Congress 
to  the  Republican  ?  Not  one  of  the  things  I  have  enumerated 
would  they  have  even  attempted  to  do,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  which  they  themselves  put 
upon  us  in  1890.  Against  every  other  reform,  whether  accom- 
plished in  full  or  imperfect  measure,  they  have  stubbornly  fought. 

With  a  Republican  Congress  there  could  have  been  no  action 
on  the  federal  election  laws,  no  repeal  of  the  McEinley  bill,  not 
one  cent's  lessening  of  public  taxes  or  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
people  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and  other  monopolies  ;  no  reduction 
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in  expenditures  and  no  abolition  of  useless  offices.  With  a  iRe-^ 
publican  administration  there  would  have  been  no  purification  of 
the  pension  system  and  no  advancement  of  civil  service  reform. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  record  of  the  Harrison  administration  on 
both  the  latter  questions,  we  may  well  ask  if  the  American 
people  have  forgotten  their  experiences  since  1874  with  Bepub- 
lican  Congresses.  Twice  only  in  twenty  years  have  they  trusted 
themselves  to  a  Eepublican  House  of  Representatives,  that  of 
1881,  with  Mr.  Keifer  as  Speaker,  and  that  of  1889,  with  Mr.  Eeed 
as  Speaker  and  general  autocrat.  How  quickly  and  tumultuously 
did  they  repent  of  their  action,  and  by  what  tidal  waves  of  popu- 
lar auger  and  disgust — unequalled  in  our  political  contests— did 
they  drive  both  of  these  Houses  out  of  power  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  at  them  ! 

Did  not  the  last  Republican  Congress  unsettle  finances  by  giv- 
ing us  the  Sherman  Law;  dislocate  business  and  load  us  with  heavy 
burdens  to  monopoly  by  the  McKinley  Bill ;  increase  appropria- 
tions for  pensions  by  the  dependent  pension  bill  fifty  or  more 
million  dollars  per  year,  and  introduce  general  and  dangerous  de- 
moralization into  our  patriotic  pension  system  ?  Did  it  not  also 
vote  bounties  and  subsidies  and  new  offices,  and  thus  launch  us 
upon  a  billion-dollar  scale  of  governmental  expenditure  ?  Did  it 
not  make  a  stupendous  and  nearly  successful  effort  to  degrade  State 
governments,  invade  popular  suffrage,  and  embroil  sections  and 
races  by  a  force  bill  ?  Parties  must  be  judged  by  their  actions 
when  in  power,  not  by  their  professions  when  in  the  opposi- 
tion. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing,  and  for  blind  partisanship  a  very  de- 
lightful thing,  to  take  the  seat  of  the  scoffer  and  mock  at  the  ef- 
fort of  those  who  in  serious  spirit  undertake  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering government  and  reforming  abuses.  But  despite  the 
jeers  of  the  scoffer  and  the  angry  outcries  of  those  who  profit  by 
abuses,  the  work  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  one,  and  both  they  who 
attempt  it,  and  they  who  do  it  even  imperfectly,  deserve  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  good  citizens.  Even  if  one  man  or 
party  falters  or  blunders  a  little  in  reforming,  it  is  no  reason  why 
such  man  or  party  should  be  made  to  give  way  to  those  who 
made  those  reforms  necessary.  From  them  there  is  nothing  to 
hope,  but  all  to  fear. 

The  Democratic  party,  by  principle  and  tendency,  by  the  tra- 
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dition  of  its  elders  and  its  steady  momentum,  tends  to  economy,  to 
low  taxes,  to  revenue  tariffs^  immediate  responsibility  to  the  people, 
and  no  Federal  interference  with  local  rule.  These  are  the  very 
essentials  of  free  and  pure  goyemment.  If  the  people  want  these 
things — and  surely  they  need  them  more  than  at  any  other  time 
in  their  history — that  party,  and  that  party  alone,  is  the  instru- 
ment they  must  use  to  secure  them.  Upon  other  great  issues 
also  the  scale  turns  in  its  favor.  It  is  as  trustworthy  as  its  oppo- 
nents on  the  money  question,  while  its  ancient  financial  traditions 
are  sounder  than  those  of  any  great  and  long-lived  party  we  have 
ever  had.  And  what  is  truly  a  crowning  merit :  it  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  a  national  party. 

The  Republican  party.,  by  its  traditions  and  tendencies,  the 
teachings  of  its  leaders,  past  and  present,  and  its  whole  history, 
has  a  steady  momentum  toward  sectionalism,  high  government, 
interference  with  local  rule  and  local  control  of  elections,  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  heavy  taxes,  bounties,  subsidies,  and  exorbi- 
tant protection.  '^  Ideas  of  governmental  meddling  and  central- 
ization dominate  it;  class  interests  hold  it  firmly  tv>  evil  courses.'^ 
These  things  are  incompatible  with  free  and  pure  government 
The  American  people  need  none  of  these  things ;  only  a  small 
minority  really  desires  them. 

Except  for  the  one  great  and  now  happily  dead  issue,  for 
which  they  called  that  party  into  existence,  they  have  never 
found  it  an  instrument  of  reform.  It  is  possible  to  bring  the 
Democratic  party  up  to  its  real  principles  and  true  mission  and 
make  it  contribute  immensely  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  the 
perpetuation  of  free  institutions.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question  the  real  mission  of  the  Republican  party  ended. 
It  could  take  up  no  policies  and  ideas  of  government  except  the 
old  and  rejected  doctrines  and  ideas  of  Federalism,  and  these  a 
free  people  will  never  tolerate  except  for  brief  intervals.  The 
nearer,  therefore,  it  has  been  brought  of  recent  years  to  these 
principles  and  tendencies  the  less  popular  support  it  has  had,  and 
the  more  inimical  it  has  shown  itself  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  free  government.  It  has 
introduced  the  money  power  into  politics,  and  thus  produced  the 
wild  and  passing  vagaries  of  populism  and  other  isms,  which  for- 
get that  there  is  no  stable  liberty  except  historic  liberty,  and  that 
of  all  systems,  free  government  must  be  a  slow  evolution  out  ef 
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the  long  past,  not  a  creation  of  the  bnuns  of  distressed  politioians 
or  Impracticable  philanthropists. 

No  party  can  be  expected  to  reform  abuses  and  evils  which 
itself  has  produced,  if  in  their  maintenance  rests  its  only  hope  of 
continued  power. 

The  stream  of  Bepublicanism  is  poisoned  from  its  source,  and 
cannot  wash  away  the  pollutions  which  it  brings  in  its  own 
waters.  It  is  vain  for  the  people  to  expect  it  to  cleanse  the  gOY- 
emment,  when  it  cannot  cleanse  itself,  or  hope  for  an;  '^power 
divine"  to  henceforth  wash  the  River  Rhine. 

Wn.  L.  WiLBOxr. 


MR.  REED : 

OiYiLiZATiOK  from  its  very  nature  and  definition  is  better 
than  barbarism,  and  yet  there  are  certain  things  in  barbttrism 
that  one  longs  for  on  certain  occasions.  Republicanism  is  better 
than  Democracy  for  the  very  same  reason,  and  yet  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  a  temptation  to  yearn  sometimes  for  some  of  the 
weapons  which  Democracy  uses  and  which  we  never  seem  able  to 
employ.  When  the  Republicans  in  1890,  with  a  Oommittee  on 
Elections  composed  of  the  best  lawyers  and  most  judicious  men  of 
the  House,  passed  upon  sixteen  cases  of  disputed  elections,  and 
recorded  their  judgments,  which  were  ratified  by  the  H^ue, 
finding  their  opponents  right  in  seven  cases,  seating  neithflr  of 
the  combatants  in  one  and  giving  eight  seats  to  their  own  dde^ 
the  air  was  filled  with  outcries  and  the  Democratic  newspi^n 
were  double-leaded  and  headlined  with  indignation.  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress  the  Democratic  committee  has  already  unseated 
three  members  out  of  a  possible  four  with  an  unparalleled  disregard 
of  law  and  justice,  and  the  silent  air  has  reverberated  with  no 
remondtrance.  No  headlines  of  denunciation  adorn  our  Republi- 
can newspapers,  and  in  the  House  the  events  are  forgotten  in  a  day. 
Those  who  do  not  forget  them  rather  long  for  some  such  barbaric 
sounds  as  our  enemies  used  to  set  up  upon  occasions  when  they 
had  small  right  to  utter  any  reproachful  language  whatever.  So 
in  the  endeavor  to  run  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
adopting  the  rules  of  the  51st  Congress,  every  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary law  was  overridden,  and  it  was  decided  that  business  could 
be  done  before  the  journal  was  read;  that  a  committee  could  re- 
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port  bnsiness  that  was  never  referred  to  it;  that  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  conld  hold  an  order  of  arrest  oyer  members  of  the  House 
for  ten  days  with  power  to  execute  it  at  his  pleasure  without  any 
control  of  the  House;  that  a  motion  to  recommit  a  special  rule 
was  good  when  made  by  a  Democrat,  and  bad  when  made  by  a 
Bepublican;  and  that  motions  not  dilatory  could  be  ruled  out  un- 
der a  provision  which  related  only  to  dilatory  motions  and  many 
similar  performances.  When  all  these  things  and  many  others 
like  them  took  place  it  did  seem  somewhat  strange  that  no  proper 
public  condemnation  was  put  upon  them,  especially  as  they  are 
likely  to  become  landmarks  of  oppression  hereafter. 

However,  the  causes  of  public  apathy  are  simple,  and  on  the 
surface.  All  things  are  relative,  and  the  greatness  of  other  events 
has  entirely  dwarfed  these  minor  affairs ;  yet,  in  the  long 
run,  some  of  these  minor  affairs  may  prove  troublesome  to  other 
generations.  Some  day,  also,  this  country  will  awake  to  the 
very  unhandsome  treatment  which  contested  election  cases 
receive,  and  adopt  some  system  by  which  justice  will  be  done  so 
that  the  scandals  attached  to  election  cases  may  disappear. 

Of  those  greater  events  which  have  so  commanded  public  atten- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  adequately  speak,  and  yet  according  to  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  there  is  a  perfect  case  against  the  Democratic 
pary.  We  not  only  have  ''  a  confessing  accused,^'  but  one  who  has 
acted  under  no  duress  except  that  of  his  own  conscience  and  whose 
confession  has  not  only  been  full  and  complete  as  to  the  past,  but 
abundant  and  superfluous  as  to  the  future.  President  and 
Senators,  members  and  committeemen,  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  language  about  each  other  which  exceeds  in  warmth  and  un- 
kindness  anything  which  even  partisan  prophecy  has  ever  uttered. 
And  the  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  these  statements  are  so 
abundant  that  it  seems  useless  to  say  another  word  as  to  the 
past. 

One  of  our  institutions  has  certainly  received  a  great  shock. 
That  this  shock  is  but  temporary  no  good  patriot  can  doubt,  and 
yet  it  ought  to  be  commented  upon,  if  only  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Democratic  party  to  govern, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  question  now  before  the  people. 

Until  this  last  Congress,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  indi- 
vidual members,  the  Senate  as  a  body  has  always  been  reputed 
dignified,  upright,  and  honorable.    It  has  always  commanded 
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the  respect  of  the  people  as  the  great  conservative  legislative 
branch.  Never  until  this  time  has  it  been  subject  to  universal 
reproach.  When  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
the  Executive^  in  a  public  letter  read  to  the  other  branchy  openly 
charged  the  Senate  with  perfidy  and  treachery  ?  It  is  certainly 
a  strange  spectacle,  this  conflict  between  the  President  and  a  Sen- 
ate under  control  of  his  own  party.  And  yet  outside  the  sugar 
question,  for  which  the  President  did  not  reproach  them,  what 
had  they  done  except  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents ?  Has  there  ever  been  any  reply  to  Senator  Gorman's 
declaration  made  in  open  Senate,  that  what  the  Senate  did  was 
but  the  redemption  of  pledges  given  during  the  election  by  the  party 
managers,  and  which  were  absolntely  necessary  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  be  carried  ?  Senator  Gorman's  revelations  as  to  sugar  and 
the  promises  he  gave  to  its  friends  were  only  samples  of  revelations 
he  might  have  made,  and  samples  of  other  promises  he  and  his 
associates  had  given.  Nor  were  these  promises  all  secret.  The 
hustings  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  rang  with  as- 
surances that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. When,  therefore,  the  so-called  conservatives  among  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  Senate  rallied  to  preserve  the  interests  of  their  ocm- 
stituents  from  the  ravages  of  the  South,  why  was  that  any  mo?e 
treachery  and  perfidy  than  the  ref  nsal  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  draft  and 
pass  a  bill  for  revenue  only  ?  When  the  platform  demanded  the 
extinction  of  all  protection,  why  was  it  perfidy  to  favor  protection 
on  the  general  taxation  plan  instead  of  on  the  free  raw  material 
plan  ?  Both  coddled  the  manufacturers  and  both  taxed  the 
people.  Why  was  either  of  them  Democratic  when  both  of  them 
gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  platform  ?  The  only  moral  anybody 
can  draw  from  this  dispute  is  that  whatever  Democratic  principles 
may  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  they  were  certainly  not  put  into 
the  platform.  It  was  because  of  the  profound  faith  of  our  people 
that  the  Democratic  party  did  not  mean  what  it  said,  that  we  are 
in  this  predicament.  But  when  a  man  does  not  mean  what  he 
says  you  can  never  tell  what  he  does  mean,  except  in  the  sorrow- 
ful way  in  which  we  are  now  learning  the  meaning  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

The  truth  is  that  this  dispute  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  as  to  what  Democratic  principles  are  is  the  key  to  our  un- 
fortunate situation.    Individual  Democrats  have  principles,  but 
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the  party  has  none.  Mr.  Wilson  was  so  sure  that  the  sugar  part 
of  the  tariff  was  all  wrong  that  he  hoped  at  one  time  that  Con- 
gress would  never  adjourn  until  the  sugar  tax  was  trampled 
under  foot,  and  yet  he  himself  led  that  frightful  tumbling  over 
each  other  with  which  the  majority  House  fixed  upon  us  the  very 
tax  he  was  denouncing.  Mr.  Wilson  on  that  first  occasion  did  not 
represent  his  party,  for  the  very  letter  of  the  President  which 
he  caused  to  be  read  was  exceedingly  tolerant  of  sugar,  and 
sorrowed  only  over  protected  coal  and  protected  iron  ore. 

The  whole  Democratic  party  except  Hill — if  it  could  be  called 
a  Democratic  party  without  Hill — in  the  Senate  finds  Democratic 
principle  in  taxed  and  monopolized  sugar  and  taxed  coal  and 
taxed  iron.  Free  raw  material  is  Democratic  principle  in  the 
White  House,  while  taxed  coal  and  iron  pass  muster  in  the  Senate 
even  after  the  presidential  round-up  and  while  Senators  are 
yet  quivering  under  the  lash.  Even  the  income  tax,  the  only 
thing  both  houses  agreed  upon,  which  seems  therefore  to  come 
nearer  being  a  Democratic  principle  than  anything  else,  has  its 
maligners  inside  the  party,  and  the  President,  forgetting  that  he 
advised  it  in  a  message,  has  plaintive  regrets  that  it  is  part  of  the 
act. 

It  is  just  this  discordant  condition  of  things  existing  upon 
every  subject  to  be  legislated  on  which  is  the  cause  of  this  utter 
failure  and  collapse  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a  governing 
party.  All  this  arises  really  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
President  is  not  abusing  the  Senate,  and  accusing  his  party  asso- 
ciates of  perfidy  and  dishonor,  of  "  communism  of  pelf,''  or  of  the 
other  naughty  things  they  have  done,  simply  to  amuse  the  public. 
The  public  is  amused,  but  that  is  not  his  purpose.  Not  at  all.  He 
abuses  them  just  as  aforetime  he  abused  the  Republican  party, 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  them  any  more  than  he  did  with 
us.  The  Senators  did  not  charge  that  the  President  had  duped 
them  into  the  passage  of  the  Senate  Bill  because  they  wanted  to 
furnish  an  exhibition  of  party  discord.  They  believed  what  they 
said,  and  the  discord  existed.  Each  party,  believing  the  other 
totally  wrong,  was  chafed  by  the  common  inability  to  act  to- 
gether or  to  act  at  all.  We  ought  therefore  in  our  reproaches  to 
hit  the  right  mark — ^the  party,  not  the  individuals.  Why  all  this 
senseless  abuse  of  each  other  by  individual  Democrats  ?  It  is 
not  the  individual  Democrat  who  is  wrong;  it  is  the  combination. 
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How  can  those  who  do  not  think  alike  act  together  P  What 
possible  bond  of  united  action  can  there  be  between  Mr.  Smith, 
who  represents  the  mannfactaring  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  which  is  bound  up  in  its  workshops  and  mills, 
and  a  representatiye  from  a  Southern  State,  permeated  with  the 
traditions  of  McDuffie  and  Free  Trade  ?  How  can  Senator  (Gor- 
man, who  knows  so  thoroughly  and  practically  the  industries  of 
West  Virginia,  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  learned  only  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Englishman  ? 

It  very  often  happens  that  things  which  are  good  of  them- 
selves are  very  bad  in  combination.  It  has  been  often  demon- 
strated that  individual  Democrats  are  very  good  men,  indeed  it  is 
almost  too  simple  a  fact  of  every-day  obseryation  to  be  even 
stated;  and  yet  the  last  year  and  a  half  shows  that  a  combination 
of  them  makes  a  very  unsatisfactory  party.  It  is  so  elsewhere 
in  nature. 

The  ox  is  a  most  valuable  animal,  and  so  is  the  mule  ;  but 
yoked  up  together  they  make  a  most  incongruous  team,  neither 
speedy  of  foot,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  nor  restful  to  the  mind ;  never- 
theless either  is  a  hard-working,  reputable  animal  made  for  better 
things.  We  ought  to  frown  upon  all  this  use  of  hard  language 
as  to  individuals.  It  is  not  seemly.  Besides  this,  it  obscures 
the  real  issue.  Suppose  the  President  does  feel  bad  because  of 
coal  and  iron,  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  attack  Senator 
Gorman,  who  feels  well  about  it  ?  If  Mr.  Wilson's  scheme  for  a 
tariff  has  gone  to  water,  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
unkind  to  Democrats  of  older  standing  than  himself  P  Only  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  clamoring  for  protection  to  coal,  himselL 
Why  not  give  the  erring  brother  time  to  repent,  as  he  also  has  re- 
pented ?  Besides  being  unseemly,  savoring,  as  it  were,  of  those 
'^  selfish  feelings ''  which  the  President  assured  us  were  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  millennial  world  he  inaugurated,  March  4, 1893, 
these  bickerings  obscure  the  real  issue,  which  issue  is :  Has 
the  Democratic  party  those  qualities  which  fit  it  to  govern  this 
country  at  this  time  ?  Let  us  not  get  ourselves  lost  in  these 
little  minor  issues  as  to  the  relative  blackness  of  pot  and  kettle. 
We  might  assume  that  both  were  black  and  very  smutty  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dictates  of  politeness,  which  forbid  people  to  be 
disagreeable  to  each  other. 

We  have  had  this  country  under  the  government  of  that  party 
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for  a  year  and  a  half ^  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  tell.  There  is  snch  an  embarrassment  of  riches  that  one 
hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn.  If  yon  examine  the  question  of 
finance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  between  tiie  income 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  country,  and  find  as  great  expendi- 
tures as  when  the  country  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  you 
see  that  even  the  one  virtue  the  Democracy  have  striven  to  adorn 
by  their  example  does  not  abide  with  them,  and  that  as  econo- 
mists they  have  attained  failure  so  great  that  it  would  be  con- 
spicuous had  there  not  been  worse  failures  everywhere  else.  If 
one  wished  to  comment  on  the  tariff  performance  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  room  left.  After  the  President  and  Gorman  and  Wil- 
son had  lapsed  into  longed-for  silence,  there  was  not  left  in  stock 
any  expressions  of  reproach  and  contempt.  The  entire  list  had 
been  exhausted.  When  your  enemies  have  said  about  themselves 
all  the  severe  things  that  could  be  said,  attempts  at  characteri- 
zation would  be  but  gleaning  in  a  field  swept  by  conflagration  and 
,  storm.  Nevertheless,  while  the  particulars  of  this  recrimination 
have  ceased  to  be  endurable,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  voting  population  of  the  country  this 
autumn  and  for  the  next  two  years. 

One  important,  nay,  one  indispensable  prerequisite,  for  the 
good  government  of  tbis  country  by  a  party  in  power  must  be 
that  that  party  shall  be  agreed  within  itself.  If  it  is  agreed,  then 
you  know  what  it  will  do.  If  it  be  discordant  and  belligerent,  what 
it  will  do  nobody  can  tell.  We  cannot  reasonably  hope  that  the 
harvest  may  chance  to  be  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain.  Bather 
is  it  likely  to  be  tares  which  need  to  be  burned  with  unquench- 
able fire  ;  for  the  Devil  of  Discord  seldom  sows  anything  else. 

Nor  can  we  hope  that  such  a  party  will  continue  to  do  nothing, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  to  rest  on  the  bad  things  they  have  al- 
ready done. 

To  put  the  proposition  in  the  alternative  form :  Either  the 
Democratic  party  are  agreed  as  to  their  future  conduct,  or  they 
are  not.  If  they  are  not,  then  we  must,  if  we  continue  them  in 
power,  take  another  leap  in  the  dark.  We  took  one  in  1892, 
and  with  our  systems  so  badly  shaken  up  as  they  are  we  are  not 
likely  to  take  another. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Democracy  are  agreed  as  to  the 
future,  notwithstanding  their  inability  to  agree  as  to  the  past. 
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what  is  that  agreement  ?  What  is  to  be  the  coarse  of  these  er- 
ratic comets  in  the  fatnre  ?  Surely  the  evidence  on  this  point  is 
abundant.     Nobody  can  donbt  or  be  at  a  loss. 

The  President  is  a  leader.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  leader.  Mr.  Mills 
is  a  leader^  and  so,  also,  are  Mr.  Oockran  and  Mr.  Tom  Johnson 
leaders.  They  have  differed  in  the  past.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Mills  and  Mr.  President  have  been  ahead  of  Mr.  Gorman  and 
Mr.  Brice  in  the  grand  march  of  "  tariff  reform/'  but  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  and  Mr.  Tom  Johnson  have  been  away  ahead  of  Wilson  and 
Mills,  and  have  not  had  qnalms  of  *'  delicacy "  over  the  sugar 
question  like  the  President.  How  are  they  to  be  in  the  future  ? 
Here,  again,  one  is  obliged  to  hesitate.  The  average  Democratic 
editor  says  that  at  the  moment  when  he  is  trying  to  galvanize 
business  into  life  by  his  editorials  it  is  most  cruel  and  unpatriotic 
to  say  anything  which  tends  to  depress  affairs  and  discourage 
the  tendencies  of  the  times.  Well,  what  is  there  which  has  a 
tendency  to  discourage  business  and  dishearten  the  country  P 
There  is  only  one  answer ;  the  thing  which  hangs  like  a  pall 
to-day  over  business  is  the  speechmaking  and  letter-writing 
of  Democratic  leaders.  When  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  House, 
amid  applause  and  cheers  on  the  Democratic  side,  openly 
avows  his  determination  to  continue  the  tariff  fight ''  so  long 
as  the  yoke  of  monopoly  is  on  the  neck  of  any  citizen  of 
this  country  '*;  when  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  Senate,  declares  that "  we  " 
will  "sweep  the  streets  of  the  enemy'*  and  "take  everything 
from  him'';  and  when  the  President  declares  that  this  bad  bill  is 
only  a  vantage-ground  for  new  attacks ;  and  when  Mr.  Wilson 
hurries  home  to  assure  his  constituency  that  he  has  lost  none  of 
his  rancor,  and  that  "the  fight  will  still  go  on"  until  all  the 
"  strongholds  of  privilege  "  shall  disappear  ; — ^when,  I  say,  all 
these  men  unite,  amid  the  applause  of  their  followers,  in  such 
expressions,  and  continue  to  reiterate  them,  the  Democratic 
editor  labors  in  vain.  Business  cannot  revive  on  such  terms. 
Of  course,  business  must  move  somewhat,  the  prostrate  form 
must  stagger  to  its  feet,  because  suspended  animation  long  con- 
tinued is  death,  and  we  are  not  going  to  die.  There  is  not 
stupidity  enough  in  this  nation  to  kill  it. 

But  until  we  are  assured  that  the  hands  of  these  destroyers 
are  stricken  down,  until  this  country  knows  that  these  leaders 
are  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  there  can  be  no  revival  of  busi- 
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ness  which  will  do  more  than  sparsely  fill  the  empty  shelves  of 
our  retail  stores.  Prosperity  does  not  perch  upon  uncertainty. 
Even  if  the  Gorman-Brice  bill  be  as  beautiful  as  its  authors  think 
it  is,  even  if  it  be  deserving  of  that  lofty  praise  bestowed  by  its 
enemies,  the  praise  of  superiority  over  the  McKinley  bill,  it  can 
never  ripen  fruit  as  long  as  these  noisy  boys  are  shaking  and 
clubbing  the  tree.  We  can  have  no  prosperity,  even  if  the  opti- 
mists are  right,  until  the  silver  of  these  orators'  silence  and  the 
gold  of  their  speech  have  been  brought  to  the  parity  of  zero. 

How  shall  this  be  done  ?  What  is  the  duiy  of  the  voter 
who  wants  peace  and  a  chance  to  look  about  him  and  see  what  a 
new  world  he  is  living  in,  and  whether  therein  be  lodging  and 
breakfast  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  the  workingman  who  has  been 
promised  higher  wages  and  more  employment,  and  wants  a  chance 
to  look  about  him  and  see  if  it  is  all  there  ?  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  farmer  who  was  promised  the  "  markets  of  the  world ''  and 
wheat  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  who  fears  that  his  ears  may 
have  deceived  him,  and  that  the  word  of  promise  has  not  even 
been  kept  to  the  ear,  let  alone  the  hope  ?  What  shall  these  and 
all  other  people  do  ? 

This  is  hardly  a  party  question.  It  is  rather  a  business  ques- 
tion. Is  there  any  aspect  of  it  where  it  seems  to  be  a  good  thing 
to  keep  up  agitation  to  "sweep*'  somebody  *' off  the  streets  and 
take  everything  from  him''?  Is  this  a  time  to  be  hunting  for 
'? vantage-grounds"  for  another  period  of  uncertainty  and  finan- 
cial devastation  ?  Do  we  want  to  be  ranting  about  "  strongholds 
of  privilege  "  by  the  mouths  of  the  very  men  who  have  just  voted 
twenty-two  millions  to  the  sugar  trust,  and  are  hoarse  with  wrath 
because  they  could  not  do  the  same  for  the  coal  trust  ?  Are  we 
so  in  love,  in  a  word,  with  the  last  year  and  a  half  that  we  want 
the  next  two  years  to  be  just  like  them  ?  Do  we  want  any  more 
of  that  juggling  with  words  which  votes  for  sugar  trusts  and 
weeps  over  coal  trusts  and  calls  little  woolen  mills  and  all  the 
little  hives  of  Northern  industry — except  those  that  make  collars 
and  cuffs — "strongholds  of  privilege,"  "yokes  of  monopoly," 
"  class  distinctions,"  and  all  that  folderol  of  folly  which  gar- 
nishes the  mouths  of  men  who  think  epithets  are  ideas  ? 

There  are  three  classes  of  people,  at  least,  who  will  not  be 
guilty  of  any  blunders  of  that  sort.  The  Republicans,  who  be- 
lieve in  protection,  are  not  going  to  allow,  if  they  can  help  it« 
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what  has  already  gone  too  far  to  go  farther  in  the  wrong  direo- 
tion.  It  is  tme  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Cleveland  is  President  we 
can  do  nothing  affirmatively.  He  wants  to  be  worse  than  his 
party  have  acted.  But  we  can  help,  by  electing  a  Bepnblican 
House,  to  give  this  nation  sorely  pressed  a  breathing-space,  even 
if  the  breathing-space  is  not  of  our  choosing.  There  is 
another  class,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  will  look  at  this 
situation  from  a  business  point  of  view  alone.  They  will  say  : 
We  want  to  know  the  working  conditions  of  this  bill ;  we  can 
never  know  them  if  they  are  disturbed  by  factional  fights  between 
President  and  Senate,  between  divisions  of  the  House,  which 
threaten  we  know  not  what  outcome  of  uncertainty  and  disaster. 
Let  us  have  some  peace;  and  the  best  way  to  shut  these  open  and 
warring  mouths,  and  stop  these  bickering  pens,  which  are  more 
valiant  in  vaunting  than  in  veto,  is  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  a  chance 
to  lead  a  minority,  and  the  President  a  Republican  House,  so  that 
he  can  comment  on  a  Democratic  Senate  to  sympathizing  people 
when  next  he  is  so  inclined. 

Last,  and  not  least,  is  a  class  of  citizens  who  have  always  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  who  feel  a  sense  of  personal  mortifi- 
cation and  sorrow  because  the  party  which  has  had  the  devotion 
of  their  like  has  proved  so  unworthy  of  it.  Among  them  will  be 
some  of  those  who  think  with  sadness  how  twice  in  their  day  and 
generation  they  have  been  led  far  afield  by  their  Southern  connec- 
tions, who  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  and  unmindful  of  interests  of 
their  party  friends,  have  forced  them  into  false  positions  and  unhap- 
py situations.  To  either  of  these  classes  of  voters  the  pathway  of 
duty  is  as  clear  as  a  shining  light,  and,  while  it  cannot  lead  to 
immediate  prosperity,  will  give  the  people  that  hope  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  wise  action  in  the  future,  that  confidence  which 
will  help  rebuild  our  shattered  fortunes. 

At  this  moment  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  bright  days  before 
the  second  reign  of  Grover  Cleveland  can  be  renewed  until  the 
same  or  wiser  conditions  are  re-established.  The  great  motive 
power  of  our  progress  in  civilization  and  comfort  is  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  which  is  the  result  of 
keeping  all  our  people  employed.  This  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  purchasing  power  of  this  country,  which  has  made  the  mill 
wheels  turn  and  set  the  factory  machinery  in  motion.  No  foreign 
commerce  can  make  up  for  that ;  for  whatever  we  cannot  make 
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because  it  is  made  abroad  pays  no  wages  to  our  workmen,  to  our 
managers  and  superintendents,  and  furnishes  no  profits  with 
which  our  millowners  and  factory  companies  can  extend  their 
plant  and  employ  the  builder  and  his  host  of  employees.  When 
one  mill  in  my  district  diminishes  its  payroll  40  per  cent.,  and 
pays  its  people  $117,000  less  per  year  for  700  hands  employed,  or 
more  than  1168  for  each^and  that  instance  is  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands— we  are  no  longer  taking  the  strides  toward  comfort,  hap- 
piness, and  civilization  which  we  had  been  taking  for  the  thirty 
years  before  the  fatal  mistake  of  1892. 

Neyertheless  we  shall  suryive  all  this,  and  the  lesson  for  which 
we  have  paid  such  a  terrible  price  will  be  a  lesson  never  to  be  for- 
gotten while  this  generation  lingers  on  the  shores  of  Time. 

Thomas  B.  Beed. 
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Great  results  often  spring  from  very  small  causes.  In  the  an- 
cient town  of  Middelbnrg,  in  Holland,  on  a  clear  autumn  day  in 
the  year  of  grace  1606,  an  old  optician  named  Jan  Lippershey 
had  a  little  job  in  hand,  which  was  to  repair  the  spectacles  of  a 
worthy  Mynheer,  member  of  the  City  Council.  He  had  laid  the 
thick  circular  glasses  to  be  reset  on  his  work-table,  in  front 
of  a  large  old-fashioned  muUioned  window  that  looked  oyer  the 
roofs  of  a  flat  country  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  church-spire 
with  a  clock.  The  church  was  about  half  a  league  distant  and 
the  figures  of  the  clock  were  small  and  in  the  crabbed  Gothic 
character.  By  the  old  craf  tsman^s  side  played  his  grandchild,  who 
had  taken  up  the  lenses  and  was  applying  them  in  an  idle  mood 
this  way  and  that  to  his  eye.  Suddenly  the  child  uttered  a  Dutch 
exclamation  of  delight  and  cried,  '^  0  grandfather,  I  can  see  the 
hour  ! ''  And  in  effect  he  had  by  accident  so  adjusted  the  two 
glasses  that  a  telescopic  result  was  produced ;  and  Jan  Lipper- 
shey, repeating  the  experiment,  read  with  facility  the  time  from 
that  casement,  holding  the  glasses  in  the  same  manner. 

From  such  a  chance  moment  dated  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope; and  from  that  same  moment  also,  a  new  era  of  scientific 
knowledge  dawned,  which  must  result,  though  it  has  not  yet  re- 
sulted, in  a  new  era  of  religious  thought. 

Galileo  heard  of  what  the  optician's  little  grandson  had  found 
out,  and  in  the  year  1609  he  constructed  the  first  telescope.  It 
was  not  much  more  powerful  than  the  opera-glass  which  the  pilot 
or  the  racing-man  now  employs;  but  by  its  aid  the  illustrious 
astronomer  was  the  first  to  view  the  spots  on  the  sun;  to  see  four 
moons  revolving  around  Jupiter^  to  descry  mountains  and  plains 
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in  the  moon;  to  watch  the  phases  of  Venns;  and  to  distinguish 
many  stars  which  had  been  invisible  before.  Those  earliest  obser- 
vations revolutionized  all  astral  science.  Ptolemy  and  the  an- 
cients silently  and  suddenly  abdicated  in  favor  of  Copernicus, 
Oalileo  himself,  and  Tycho  Brahe.  There  was  come  to  an  end 
forever  that  old  conceited  ignorance  which  pictured  our  planet  as 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  with  the  moon  and  stars  for  night- 
lights,  and  the  sun  the  brilliant  but  humble  attendant  of  the 
earth.  Little  as  this  immense  advance  in  knowledge  has  been 
yet  realized  by  the  common  imagination,  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  an  instinct  of  the  revolution;  but  neither  her  then  mighty 
power,- nor  any  other  influence,  could  prevent  a  sudden  and  swift 
transformation  in  human  ideas.  The  least  informed  mind  cannot 
well  take  itself  back  now  to  the  time  when  a  Hebrew  writer  really 
believed  and  recorded  that  at  the  command  of  Joshua  the  moon 
stood  still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  while  another  inspired  scribe 
could  chronicle  it  as  a  serious  fact  that  the  sun  had  gone  back  on 
its  course  to  prolong  the  life  of  King  Hezekiah.  Galileo,  upon 
whom  the  prodigious  new  veracities  instantly  and  imperatively 
flashed,  was  compelled  by  the  priests  verbally  to  recant  his  splen- 
did decl%ration8.  But  rising  from  his  knees  he  muttered  the 
famous  reservation  ^'  E  pur  se  muove  ^' ;  and  for  all  ages  to 
come  there  was  thus  created  out  of  that  accidental  deed  of  the 
little  Dutch  boy  at  play,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  for 
mankind. 

Galileo  in  his  '^Sidereal  Messenger  ^^  made  a  map  of  eighty 
new  stars  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  constellations  of  Orion's 
Belt  and  the  '^  Sword  '^;  and  since  then  astronomer  after  astrono- 
mer, as  is  well  known,  has  added  various  groups  and  galaxies  to  the 
two  or  three  thousand  conspicuous  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes 
which  can  be  always  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  curious  and 
not  complimentary  to  the  good  sense  of  mankind  that  those  stars 
should  have  been  looked  upon  as  merely  intended  to  spangle  the 
sky  and  give  light  at  night.  As  lamps  they  were  always  a  failure. 
Sixty  times  the  total  starlight  on  the  clearest  night  would  not 
equal  the  illumination  given  by  the  moon  ;  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lion times  their  radiance  would  be  required  to  equal  sunlight.  Yet 
the  stars  which  are  seen  even  by  a  powerful  telescope  are 
now  known  to  be  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of  those 
actually   existing  inside    '' visible   space.''      Telescopic     pho- 
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tography^  as  practised  to-day  in  all  the  obseryatories,  leveak, 
in  almost  every  apparently  blank  region  of  the  celestial 
sphere^  countless  new  and  distant  worlds^  lying  far  beyond 
all  methods  of  mortal  compatation  and  measurement.  The 
only  foot-rule  with  which  we  can  at  all  estimate  the  scale  of  dis- 
tances in  the  '' visible  universe '^  is  light.  This  travels  along 
the  ether  at  the  rate  of  186^000  miles  in  a  second,  so  that  the  ray 
which  we  receive  from  the  sun  left  his  surface  eight  minutes  be- 
fore it  has  reached  our  eyes.  By  ingenious  processes  based  on 
complex  arithmetic,  astronomers  have  determined  the  distance  of 
about  eighty  stars,  and  the  nearest  of  all  of  them  to  our  system 
is  Alpha  Centauri.  The  radiance  of  this  star  takes,  however, 
about  four  years  to  reach  human  vision,  while  that  which  we 
perceive  from  Alpha  Tauri  or  Aldebaran  was  projected  from  its 
glittering  source  twenty-seven  years  ago ;  and  most  of  those  seen 
deeper  in  the  night  sky  are  so  far  off  that  their  present  light' left 
them  three  or  four  hundred  years  back.  Many  are  to-day  visible 
whose  beams  have  travelled  to  our  gaze  only  after  a  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,  and  there  must  be  radiant  streams  now  on 
their  way  from  heavenly  bodies  in  the  empyrean  which  will  only 
reach  the  eyes  of  our  very  far  off  posterity. 
^0^  To  what  comparative  insignificance  do  these  well-known  and 
^  well-assured  facts  reduce  the  little  comer  of  space  in  which  our 
own  trivial  family  of  planets  has  its  being  and  its  motion  I  It 
seems  much  to  say  that  the  earth  is  distant  from  the  sun  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles,  so  that  to  travel  thither  at  the  average 
rate  of  a  tourist  by  steam  and  rail  would  take  an  interval  of  600 
years.  And  the  outside  planet  of  our  family,  Neptune^  is  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  so  that  we  may  roughly  caU  the  diameter  of  our  flying 
system  in  space  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
miles.  But  vast  as  this  sounds,  our  solar  system  sinks  into  a 
speck  when  one  reflects  that  if  we  should  represent  the  interval 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth  by  one  inch,  then  to  put  Alddh 
aran  into  his  proper  place  and  proportion  our  chart  would  have 
to  be  nine  leagues  wide.  At  this  moment  the  great  work  is.every- 
where  advancing  of  making  a  photographic  picture  of  the  entire 
visible  heavens ;  all  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude  are 
being  reproduced.  Twenty-two  thousand  separate  plates  will  com- 
plete the  planisphere,  and  it  is  estimated  already  that  as  many  as 
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twenty  million  distinct  stars  will  appear  npon  the  unparalleled 
and  astonishing  map. 

It  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  rednce  into  intelligible  or  adequate 
language  the  yastness  of  material  creation  revealed  in  such  a 
chart ;  a  yastness  augmented  by  the  measureless  variety  of  the 
bodies  and  systems  included  in  the  immense  conspectus.  Chtzing 
near  at  hand  there  are  indeed  all  sorts  of  absorbing  wonders  on 
and  around  the  sun  himself ;  a  world  of  marvels  exists  in  those 
^'rice-grains'^  upon  his  surface  which  look  like  specks >nd  are  all 
larger  than  Great  Britain,  in  the  "  willow  leaves/*  the  "  gran- 
ules/' the  "  faculsB/'  "  the  spots '' ;  in  those  scarlet  flags  of  flame 
called  ''prominences'' ;  and  in  the  "  corona" — which  at  the  time 
of  a  solar  eclipse  are  seen  stretching  for  millions  of  miles  outside 
the  orb.  Those  early  theologians  who  taught  that  the  sun  was 
made  to  warm  and  illuminate  this  our  poor  little  planetary  island 
did  not  know  that  only  one  part  in  two  thousand  two  hundred 
millions  of  his  heat  and  light  are  received  by  the  earth.  The  rest, 
in  the  boundless  prodigality  of  nature,  goes  away  into  space  to 
do,  no  doubt,  much  subtle  work.  And  then,  besides  the  sun, 
there  are  tantalizing  mysteries  in 

"  That  orbed  maiden 
With  white  fire  laden 
Whom  mortals  caU  the  moon.** 

One  side  of  her  we  have  never  beheld,  but  that  which  is  always 
turned  towards  her  elder  sister  is  painted  in  silvers  and  grays  with 
a  landscape  of  acclivities  and  levels  which  nobody  really  under- 
stands. Astronomers  say  too  rashly  that  there  can  be  no  life  on 
the  moon  because  there  is  no  atmosphere  there  and  no  moisture. 
Dead  silence  must  reign  over  Moonland,  they  aver,  since  there  is 
no  air  to  vibrate ;  barrenness  must  prevail,  since  there  falls  no 
rain ;  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  must  alternately  scorch  it,  and  then 
be  withdrawn,  producing  a  cold  greater  than  any  which  Professor 
Dewar  can  create.  Then  there  are  the  planets  of  which  we  know 
just  a  little,  as  people  often  do  of  their  own  particular  families  : 
Mercury  and  Venus  inside  our  own  orbit ;  Mars  outside  it ;  and, 
beyond  him,  stately  Jupiter,  Saturn  with  his  Bing,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  Comparatively  near  as  these  are,  and  presenting  well- 
marked  features  to  the  glass,  they  are  yet  so  far  divided  and  so 
minute  compared  to  the  space  they  swim  in  that  if  the  earth  were 
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represented  by  a  football  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Neptune  would 
be  such  a  four-foot  globe  as  an  acrobat  walks  upon,  placed  at  Ox- 
ford. Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  swarm  in  the  ether  those  silver 
bees  of  the  system  called  asteroids:  perhaps  the  fragments  of  an 
exploded  planet,  the  baby  children  of  our  system,  already  370  in 
number  and  increasing  with  yearly  observations.  The  largest  of 
them,  Vesta,  is  but  300  miles  in  diameter.  Beyond  Jupiter 
again,  circle  those  large  mysterious  planets  about  which  astrono- 
mers agaiu  foolishly  say  that  they  must  be  lifeless,  failing  to 
perceive  that  life  equates  itself  to  its  conditions,  and  that  just  as 
lungs  are  the  correlation  and  the  consequence  of  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  gills  the  adaptation  to  water  as  a 
medium  of  existence,  so  there  may  be  creatures  on  the  sun  which 
thrive  upon  incandescent  hydrogen  ;  Moon-people  who  flourish 
without  air  or  water;  Jovians  and  Saturnians,  well  contented 
with  an  abode  in  a  state  of  vapor  ;  and  XJranians,  with  a  scheme 
of  body  and  being  unimagined,  but  suitable  to  their  environ- 
ments and  real  as  a  railway  director.  Then  beyond  these,  our 
close  neighbors,  are  the  comets,  the  stars,  the  nebute,  the 
"  Milky  Way,'' — that  ^'river  of  light  and  life''  which,  searched  by 
the  glass,  presents  itself  as  a  fathomless  channel  of  sweeping 
stars.  Inconceivably  distant  from  him,  man  has  yet  means  to- 
day which  bring  these  within  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  The 
spectroscope,  aided  by  photography,  tells  us  the  substance  and 
the  chemistry  of  these  remote  worlds.  Doctor  Huggins  has  found 
hydrogen  in  the  "  nebnlsB,"  and  Secchi  in  certain  stars  also, 
while  the  rate  at  which  they  approach  or  recede  can  be  accurately 
measured.  Thus  Aldebaran  is  going  away  from  us  at  thirty 
miles  a  second,  and  Gamma  Leonis  approaching  us  at  a  slightly 
lower  speed.  The  great  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
which  I  myself  had  the  privilege  one  night  of  using,  has  settled 
the  fact  that  the  Nebula  of  Orion  is  flying  from  us  at  ten  miles  a 
second.  We  know,  in  fact,  enough  of  this  marvellous  "visible 
universe  "  to  be  proud  and  glad  of  our  increasing  knowledge,  but 
never  to  presume  upon  it  as  final  or  sufficient. 

Indeed,  our  best  acquaintance  with  its  wonders  must  always  be 
held  provisional.  The  organ  wherewith  we  arc  aware  of  it  is  an 
imperfect  one,  insensible  to  the  colors  beyond  the  red  and  the 
violet  which  certain  insects  appear  to  perceive.  Light  itself  is 
nothing  but  a  vibration  of  what  we  call,  without  understanding 
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it,  the  ether ;  and  sight  is  a  sense  easily  deceiyed  and  of  yery 
feeble  range.  It  is  probable  that  only  a  slight  exaltation  of  the 
power  of  the  optic  nenre  would  present  the  picture  of  the  starry 
sky  to  us  in  a  yery  different  aspect.  To  our  yision  the  waste  of 
space  appears  astounding,  much  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  seems  far 
too  large  for  its  archipelagoes.  The  boundless  yault  looks  as 
though  wasted  in  containing  at  such  enormous  interyals  the  tiny 
specks  that  are  its  worlds  and  suns.  Would  it  wear  anything 
like  so  open  an  aspect  if  we  had  better  or  different  eyes  ?  To  see 
the  stars  at  all  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  darkness  of  night : 
to  be  aware  of  those  crimson  fountains  of  glory  streaming  into 
space  from  the  sun,  we  haye  to  borrow  the  help  of  the  moon's  in- 
terposed disc.  Since  all  heayenly  bodies  exercise  an  influence, 
grayitatory  and  otherwise,  upon  all  other  bodies,  it  is  conceiy- 
able  that  a  kind  of  yision  may  hereafter  exist  to  which  their  mu- 
tual contact  and  interaction  would  be  perceptible.  We  see 
nothing  now  which  is  not  of  the  nature  to  reflect  upon  our  ret- 
inas or  to  project  upon  them  those  light-wayes  of  which  alone 
our  light-sense  can  take  any  cognizance.  The  fish  which  dimly 
perceiyes  a  star  through  the  water  composed  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen is  not  in  a  much  worse  position  for  reliable  astronomical 
obseryations  than  man,  with  his  limited  yisual  spectrum,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  ocean  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  new  gas. 

Astronomy  has  taken,  howeyer,  an  immense  start  forward  in 
estimating  the  cosmos  since  that  discoyery  by  the  little  Dutch 
boy,  which  put  her  sisters.  Philosophy  and  Beligion,  quite  out  of 
step.  The  spell  of  habit  binds,  howeyer,  eyen  astronomers  them- 
selyes.  Not  only  do  they  use  contentedly  the  phrases  conse- 
crated by  ancient  ignorance  such  as ''sun-rise ''  and  ''sun-set,'' 
spoken  foolishly  of  an  orb  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
neither  rises  nor  sets  ;  but  most  of  them  cannot  shake  themselyes 
free  from  absolutely  primitiye  ideas  about  life.  You  shall  read 
them  grayely  declaring  the  nninhabitability  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  planets,  as  before  remarked,  because  of  physical 
differences  forsooth  between  those  bodies  and  our  earth.  They 
go  on  contentedly  with  the  old  stellar  chartography  which 
Ptolemy  introduced  when  he  diyided  the  stars  into  forty-eight 
constellations,  giying  to  each  of  them  the  name  of  a  character  in 
Classic  Mythology.  Modem  astronomers,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
improye  upon  this,  haye  added  about  twenty  more  pagan  names 
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to  those  of  Ptolemy ;  and  even  when  fantastic  figures  are  not  de- 
lineated round  the  groups  of  stars^  the  ancient  appellations 
are  still  retained.  No  doubt  there  is  a  convenience  in  this,  as  it 
helps  the  '^  star-gazer'^  to  map  out  his  sky;  and  a  good  observer 
will  know  the  ''Lyre/'  the  ''  Swan,"  the  "  Plough/'  and  ''Cas- 
siopeia" as  well  as  any  teacher  of  geography  the  outlines  of  various 
states  and  countries.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  break 
away  into  a  new  and  more  adequate  astrography,  based  as  it  might 
be  on  the  marvellous  symmetries  and  geometrical  collocations  of 
the  sky.  This  subject  of  astral  perspective  has  indeed  engaged 
singularly  little  scientific  attention.  The  study  which  should 
excite  and  delight  most  of  all  the  scientific  imagination  is  content 
to  view  its  universe  as  an  indefinitely  or  infinitely  expanding  hol- 
low sphere^  the  boundaries  of  which  perpetually  leoede  before  the 
increasing  power  of  the  lens  or  the  resolute  exercise  of  inductive 
reason.  But  if  our  experimentalists  suspended  in  a  vast  glass 
globe  endless  numbers  of  electric  lamps  of  different  sizes,  and  sur- 
veyed the  illumination  from  a  point  inside  or  outside,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  chance  famished  us  with  such  a  shapely  ar- 
rangement as  those  of  the  three  jewels  in  the  Belt  of  Orion  ;  the 
rhomboid  in  Charles's  Wain ;  or  the  measured  localization  of  the 
stars  in  the  Southern  Cross  ?  The  best  thing  that  could  happen 
for  mankind  would  be  if  a  great  astronomer  had  been  born  a  poet 
or  a  great  poet  should  become  an  astronomer ;  for  we  sadly  need 
newer  and  nobler  ideas  in  the  chief  of  sciences. 

But  if,  in  view  of  the  good  and  useful  work  which  astvon- 
omeiit  are  undoubtedly  doing  in  collecting  facts  and  adding  to 
the  range  of  actual  knowledge,  we  excuse  them  for  not  rising  to 
the  rich  sublimity  of  the  cosmic  side  of  their  business,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  forgive  modem  philosophy  and  modern  theology. 
Physical  and  metaphysical  writers  are  equally  to  blame  for  the 
very  slight  influence  which  they  have  permitted  latter-day  astron- 
omy to  exercise  upon  their  disquisitions.  Yet  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  metaphysics"  would  almost  appear  to  suggest  that  every 
great  enlargement  of  view  in  natural  science  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  expansion  of  thought  in  speculative  philosophy. 
'*  Metaphysics  "  is  a  fine  sonorous  word,  like  "  Mesopotamia,"  but 
it  merely  means  that  when  Aristotle  had  finished  writing  about 
the  objects  in  Creation  (Td  qwdttcd)  he  commenced  quite  naturally 
to  discourse  about  ^^ ^Lttd  rd  ^tftjcof,"  or  "the  things  that  come 
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next  after  objects  of  creation/'  Surely  that  is  an  obyions  sequence, 
and  if  our  metaphysicians,  especially  those  of  the  pessimistic 
school,  would  saturate  themselyes  with  the  new  truths  of  astron- 
omy, extending  their  mental  focus  to  even  the  present  range  of 
the  yisible  uniyerse,  we  should  not  read  dreary  and  disma^ 
jeremiads  about  tihe  origin  and  end  of  life,  nor  in  the  social  field 
witness  such  a  folly  as  anarchism  raising  its  selfish  and  ridicu- 
lous banner  under  the  stately  march  of  the  stars.  Of  all  the 
fools'  paradises  eyer  built  by  man,  the  idlest  and  the  meanest  is 
that  one  of  mere  material  comfort  and  easy  subsistence  without 
work,  which  seems  to  satisfy  certain  base  democratic  ideals.  If 
life  be  what  some  among  our  demagogues  teach  to  their  stupid 
and  passionate  listeners,  a  threescore  and  ten  years  span,  spent 
best  if  spent  in  meat  and  drink  and  yoting,  then  Carlyle  was 
justified,  when  gazing  on  the  stars  he  cried,  '^  Ah,  sir  I  'tis  a 
sorry  sight  I "    As  I  myself  haye  written  in  ''  Lotus  and  Jewel " : 

"  Either  the  UniyerBe  is  Chaos,  Chance^ 
Or  else  the  Uniyerse  is  Order,  law ; 
If  that,  die  and  let  ko  the  dranken  dance  ; 
If  Uiis,  live  and  rejoice  in  love  and  awe." 

In  yainhas  the  star-bespangled  Night,  giyer  of  sleep  and 
rest,  comforter  of  men,  revealed  under  her  dark  mantle  the  splen- 
did secret  of  worlds  upon  worlds  and  boundless  being,  if  not  eyen 
this  has  sufficed  to  silence  upon  the  lips  of  bitter  and  disbeliey- 
ing  man  doubt  as  to  the  ultimiate  rightfulness  of  nature,  whose 
law  of  order,  evolution,  and  harmonious  issues  is  written  in  such 
large  silyer  letters  upon  the  skies.  Nothing,  in  truth,  so  much 
exalts  our  sense-perception,  and  at  the  same  time  admonishes  and 
humiliates  it,  as  the  manifestations  of  astronomy. 

With  the  tube  of  the  Lick  telescope  directed  into  the  thick- 
est milky  efiFulgence  of  the  Oalaxy,  the  eye  seems  to  plunge  into 
the  actual  glory  of  infinitude  and  literally  to  see  the  illimitable. 
If  there  be  immutable  reasons  why  we  should  temporarily  liye  in 
what  we  call  the  '^present,"  amid  allusions  of  time  and  space — 
which  must  be  false  in  the  sense  of  the  Hindoo  Maya,  but  need 
not  be  fallacious — how  could  there  be  devised  a  nobler  consola- 
tion, a  loftier  promise,  than  In  such  glimpses  which  conyince  the 
mind  of  the  infinity  and  immortality  that  it  cannot  in  this  life 
understand  ?  On  such  a  head  there  are  two  notable  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.  One  is  where  the  great  Teacher  of  Nazareth, 
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perhaps  with  his  diyine  eyes  fixed  at  the  time  upon  the  shining 
firmament^  said  pityingly,  ^^In  my  father's  honse  are  many 
mansions;  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you."  And  the 
other  passage  is  a  saying  from  the  same  tender  and  holy  lips — 
''  The  Kingdom  of  Heayen  is  nigh  unto  you,  yea^  even  at  your 
very  gates."  Probably  these  last  words,  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
mysterious,  condense  a  prodigious  physical  fact.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  next  great  secret  of  existence  is  hidden  from  us  by  a 
yeil  so  thin  that  its  very  thinness  makes  it  impenetrable.  / 
touch,  a  turn,  a  change,  as  slight  as  when  the  light  pebble  lying 
on  the  thin  ice  feels  it  melt  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  may  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  lift  the  curtain  of  another  and  utterly  trans- 
formed universe  which  is  yet  not  really  another;  but  this  same 
one  that  we  see  imperfectly  with  present  eyes,  and  think  timidly 
with  present  thoughts.  As  Browning  sings  of  his  beautiful 
dream  which  came  so  near  to  realization: 

*'  Only  to  break  a  door  of  fflaas* 
Only  a  bridge  of  cloud  to  pass. 
Only  one  wicked  Mafce  to  stab. 
And  look  you,  we  had  kissed  Queen  Mab." 

So  it  may  be  with  many,  possibly  with  most,  at  that  natural 
promotion  and  permutation  called  death.  Mathematicians  talk 
as  of  something  more  solid  than  a  dream  in  regard  of  what  they 
call  a  Higher  Space,  that  of  Four  Dimensions ;  and  advanced 
photographers  are  hoping  it  may  some  day  be  feasible  to  take  pic- 
tures with  the  ultra-red  rays,  which  pass  through  opaque 
matter,  and  to  which  a  brick  wall  is  perhaps  transparent. 
Betuming,  however,  to  what  is  visible  and  known,  the  infi- 
nite vitality  of  the  universe  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  its 
boundless  extent  and  variety.  The  late  Mr.  Bichard  A.  Proctor 
has  well  written,  in  his  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,  these  elo- 
quent words : 

*'  Instead  of  millions  of  inert  masses,  we  see  the  whole  heavens  instinct 
with  energy— astir  with  bnsy  life.  The  great  masses  of  luminous  vapor, 
though  occupying  countless  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  space,  are  moved  by 
unknown  forces  like  clouds  before  the  summer  breeze;  star-mist  is  condens- 
ing into  clusters ;  star-clusters  are  formiog  into  suns ;  streams  and  clusters 
of  minor  orbs  are  swayed  by  unknown  attractive  energies,  and  primary  suUji 
singly  or  in  systems  are  pursuing  their  stately  path  through  space,  rejoicing 
as  giants  to  run  their  course,  extending  on  all  sides  the  mighty  arm  of  their 
attraction,  gathering  from  ever  new  regions  of  space  supplies  of  motive 
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energy,  to  hft  transformed  into  the  yarious  forms  of  force— light  and  heat 
and  electricity— and  distribnted  in  lavish  abundance  to  the  worlds  which 
circle  round  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  ludiorons  suryiyal  of  primitiye  hnman  ig- 
norance about  the  heavens  is  the  doubt  which  orthodox  astron- 
omers still  maintain  upon  the  question  whether  life  exists  amid 
all  these  fair  and  wonderful  mansions  of  life.  And  here,  indeed, 
is  where  there  seems  to  come  in  the  truest  and  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity  that  religion  should  extend  the  boundaries  of  her  doc- 
trines, in  order  to  render  them  a  little  more  adequate  to  the  range 
of  scientific  acquisitions.  Take,  for  instance,  what  is  called  the 
'*  scheme  of  salvation '' as  it  is  preached  by  ordinary  interpre- 
ters. How  deplorably  it  continues  to  be  narrowed  down  into  the 
limits  of  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  the'' world ^M  Let  me 
hasten  to  concede  that  no  discovery,  no  generalization,  no  new 
revelation  of  the  vastness,  variety,  and  vital  fullness  of  the  cos- 
mos could  ever  rob  of  its  divine  value  the  inner  meanings  of  what 
is  eternally  true.  The  idea  of  redemption  by  love,  for  example, 
which  has  a  thousand  illustrations  even  in  the  little  sphere  of 
human  experience,  would  probably  only  derive  greater  and  greater 
magnificence  of  demonstration  if  we  could  see  and  know  its  opera- 
tion in  systems  developed  beyond  our  own;  and  amid  that  immense, 
and  to-day  inconceivable,  march  of  evolution,  of  which  we  get  only 
shadows  here.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  we  must  think  more  largely 
than  to  imagine  ourselves,  or  to  let  those  whom  we  teach  imagine, 
that  the  Son  of  Ood  was  once  absent  from  such  an  universe  as  we 
now  perceive — from  the  splendid  spaciousness  of  His  dominions 
of  light  and  life — ^wholly  abstracted  in  the  care  and  charge  of 
''  this  little  0,  the  earth  ? ''  The  love  of  God,  manifested  in  Him, 
was  doubtless  present  with  us,  as  with  all  the  cosmos ;  but  to 
think  becomingly  and  proportionately  to  facts,  we  must  recognize 
that  it  was  also  and  simultaneously  present  in  every  abode  of 
planetary  and  stellar — perhaps  of  galactic  and  nebular — society. 
We  meditate  too  meanly  upon  heavenly  love,  and  divine  gov- 
ernment, and  the  life  of  man,  and  the  lives  which  are  to  be,  when 
our  minds  still  thus  wear  the  garments  of  old  theologies,  while 
our  hands  hold  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope.  We  hftve 
enlarged  enormously  our  conceptions  of  the  universe,  but  appar- 
ently forgotten  to  magnify  our  beliefs.  A  schoolgirl  of  to-day 
knows  that  the  specks  of  silver  in  the  ocean  of  the  night  are  sun- 
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worlds ;  bnt  her  rector  or  teacher  reads  her  still  the  legends  of 
Joshua  and  Hezekiah,  and  permits  her  to  think  that  for  thirty 
years  long^  some  1^894  years  ago>  a  million  million  orbs  and  systems 
— full  of  living  beings — ^were  without  the  second  Person  of  the 
Trinity^  absent  on  urgent  duty  upon  an  atom  of  a  world,  invisible 
to  the  yery  nearest  of  them. 

It  is  charming  to  observe  vrith  what  simplicity  the  delicate 
and  gentle  genius  of  Mr.  Buskin,  in  his  Frondes  Agrestes^  has 
grappled  with  this  incompatibility  between  old  tenets  and  modem 
discoveries.  He  begins  by  deploring  how  little  men  care  to  know 
or  think  about  the  sky  **  in  which  Nature  has  done  more  for  the, 
sake  of  pleasing  man — more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
talking  with  him  and  teaching  him — than  in  any  other  of  her 
works. '^    *^  And  yet/'  writes  Mr.  Ruskin  (Section  3,  p.  35)  : 

"  We  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  except 
as  it  has  to  do  with]  our  animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it 
speaks  to  OS  more  clearly  than  to  bmtes,  upon  all  which  bears  witaeos  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  cover- 
inff  vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  uid 
the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonons  acddeDt, 
too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfolneiB  or  a 
glance  of  admiration." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  infinitude  of  things  to  know,  and  of 
the  much  that  neyer  can  be  known,  revealed  in  the  stany  finna- 
ment,  he  says  : 

**None  but  proud  or  weak  men  would  mourn  over  this,  for  we  mi^  al- 
ways know  more,  if  we  choose,  by  working  on ;  but  the  pleasure  is,  I  tblnk, 
to  humble  people,  in  knowing  that  the  Journey  is  endless,  the  treasure  inex- 
haustible—watching the  doud  stiU  march  before  them  with  its  summitless 
pillar,  and  being  sure  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  and  to  the  length  of 
eternity,  the  mysteries  of  its  infinity  will  still  open  farther  and  farther, 
their  dimness  being  the  sign  and  necessary  adjunct  of  their  inexhaustible- 
ness." 

But,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  largeness  of  the  cosmos 
and  the  littleness — at  least  as  relates  to  verbal  definition — of  the 
pre-Galileo  religions,  Mr.  Buskin  takes  refuge  in  the  provisional 
and,  so  to  speak,  personal  character  of  the  orthodox  doctrines 
and  the  "scheme."    "  We  must  not,''  he  argues, 

*'  define  and  explain  ourselves  into  dim  and  distant  suspicion  of  an  inactive 
God  inhabiting  inconceivable  places,  and  fading  into  the  multitudinous  for- 
malisms of  the  laws  of  Nature.  All  errors  of  this  kind  arise  from  the  origin- 
ally mistaken  idea  that  man  can,  *by  seaiching,  find  out  God— find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  '—whereas  it  is  clearly  necessary,  from  the  beginning 
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to  the  end  of  time,  that  God's  way  of  revealing  himself  to  his  creatures 
should  be  a  Hmple  way,  which  (Ul  those  creatures  may  ufiderstand. 
Whether  taught  or  untaught,  whether  of  mean  capacity  or  enlarged,  it  is 
necessary  that  communion  with  their  Creator  should  be  possible  to  all ;  and 
the  admission  to  such  communion  must  be  rested,  not  on  their  having  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  but  on  their  having  a  human  souL  In  order  to 
render  this  communion  possible,  the  Deity  has  stooped  from  his  throne,  and 
has  not  only  in  i>er9on  of  the  Son,  taken  upon  him  the  veil  of  our  human 
flesK,  but,  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  taken  upon  him  the  veil  of  our  human 
thoughts^  and  permitted  us,  by  his  own  spoken  authority,  to  conceive  him 
simply  and  clearly  as  a  loving  father  and  friend ;  a  being  to  be  walked  with 
and  reasoned  with,  to  be  moved  by  our  entreaties,  angered  by  our  rebellion, 
alienated  by  our  coldness,  pleased  by  our  love,  and  glorified  by  our  labor; 
and,  finally,  to  be  beheld  in  immediate  and  active  presence  in  all  the  powers 
and  changes  of  creation.  This  conception  of  God,  which  is  the  child's,  is 
evidently  the  only  one  which  can  be  universal,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one 
which /or  ua  can  be  true." 

This  is  all  true,  beantifnl^  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  eminent 
anther's  thought ;  bnt  it  is  an  explanation  of  the  snryiyal  of  old 
religions  ideas,  rather  than  a  justification  of  them.  The  astron- 
omer and  the  honse-oat  en  joy>  of  conrse,  the  sunshine  equally, 
bnt  the  former  understands,  as  the  latter  does  not,  some  at  least 
of  the  wonders  of  that  golden  warmth.  My  representation  is 
that  the  divine  significations  of  those  of  the  old  doctrines  which 
have  eternal  truth  in  them  ought  by  their  expounders  to  be 
henceforward  immeasurably  expanded  and  advanced,  in  [the  light 
of  astronomical  announcements.  My  object  in  these  purely  sug- 
gestive pages  (for  to  exhaust  the  point  would  demand  snch  another 
paper)  is  to  indicate  how  new,  superb,  and  noble  are  the  mean- 
ings which  the  ancient  formulas  might  receive  from  current  facts, 
if  their  professional  interpreters  conld  and  would  rise  to  the 
heights  whither  ''star-eyed  science '^  to-day  beckons  them. 
''  Life,''  *'  Love,''  "  Redemption,"  "  Creation,"  "  Evil,"  "  Good," 
and  that  most  vast  and  vague  name  of  '^  God  "  are  words  of  might 
and  majesty,  which  need  to-day  bolder  and  more  hopeful  re- 
translations  into  that  glorious,  albeit  ever  mystical,  language  of 
which  the  starry  heavens  display  at  least  the  silver  cypher. 

Edwin  Arnold. 
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BY  THE  HON.  GEORGE  8.  BOCTWBLL,  EX-SEORBTART  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 


It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  present  an  outline  of  a 
financial  plan  by  which  a  gold  revenue  shall  be  provided  adequate 
to  the  probable  claims  upon  the  national  Treasury,  and  by  which 
the  product  of  American  silver,  in  excess  of  the  demand  by  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  country,  may  be  used  for  currency, 
and  all  without  regard  to  the  policy  of  other  nations.  Not  but 
that  a  policy  of  cooperation  is  desirable  as  compared  with  any  na- 
tional policy,  but  the  prospect  of  its  attainment  is  so  slight,  and 
the  exigency  pressing  upon  us  is  so  severe,  and  the  danger  in  one 
direction  is  so  imminent,  that  further  delay  is  fraught  with 
perils  of  the  gravest  nature. 

The  demand  gold  liabilities  now  resting  upon  the  Treasury 
exceed  two  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  gold  indebtedness 
due  at  times  future  exceeds  six  hundred  and  thirty  million  ;  .in 
all  eight  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  government  has  not  one  dollar  of  gold  revenue  which  it 
can  command. 

At  the  present  moment  the  well-established  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  security  against  its  bankruptcy. 

A  demand  for  gold  which  should  carry  it  to  a  premium,  or  a 
general  belief  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  that  gold  would 
advance  to  a  premium  in  the  near  future,  would  at  once  drain 
the  Treasury  of  its  gold  deposits  and  of  the  small  balance  of 
free  gold.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  which,  if  not  probable 
immediately,  is  inevitable  at  some  day  not  very  remote  if  the 
present  policy  shall  be  continued,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  borrow 
gold,  nor  at  all,  except  at  high  prices  and  with  diminishing  credit. 
What  will  be  thought,   and  what  ought  to  be  thought,  of  a 
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country  that^  in  time  of  peace,  has  entered  npon  a  policy  of 
issuing  gold-bearing  bonds  and  yet  is  destitute  of  any  revenue,  or 
of  any  provision  for  a  revenue,  by  which  any  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions so  created,  either  principal  or  interest,  can  be  met  ? 

In  the  last  six  months  we  have  issued  fifty  million  of  such 
bonds,  and  in  the  next  twelve  months  the  Treasury  may  be  forced 
to  issue  fifty  million  more.  Beyond  that  period  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  In  time  of  peace  we  shall  have  increased  our 
gold  debt  fifty  or  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that 
without  any  attempt  to  provide  the  means  of  payment. 
Bevenue  alone  does  not  meet  the  necessity  of  the  situation. 
Gold  revenue  must  be  obtained,  as  otherwise  the  credit  of  the 
country  becomes  the  only  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
credit  of  the  country.  Without  a  gold  revenue  our  only  means 
of  meeting  a  demand  for  gold  would  be  in  our  ability  to  buy  gold 
at  a  premium^  or  to  borrow  it  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the 
lender. 

The  policy  of  borrowing  gold  to  pay  gold  debts  is  not  essen- 
tially difi!erent  from  the  policy  of  the  advocates  of  what  was 
known  eafiat  money,  who  proposed  to  redeem  one  issue  of  paper 
currency  by  a  new  issue  of  the  same  Bort,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
More  reprehensible  even  is  the  practice,  not  yet  dignified  as  a  pub- 
lic policy,  of  issuing  gold  bonds  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  legal-tender  debts,  or  to  current  expenses,  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  are  met  by  current  revenues.  The  loss  of  rev- 
enue at  the  present  time,  if  no  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  loss,  may  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  what  is  being  done,  and 
npon  the  ground  that  the  practice  is  not  a  public  policy,  but  an 
expedient  resorted  to  under  duress.  Without  a  gold  revenue 
that  duress  will  continue.  Assume  that  in  these  current  months 
the  revenues  exceeded  the  expenses  of  the  government,  by  what 
process,  except  by  buying  or  borrowing,  could  the  Treasury  meet 
a  demand  for  gold  ?  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
extraordinary  demand  for  gold  is  a  demand  upon  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  The  banks  of  the  great  cities,  as  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  example,  are  behind  the  private  bankers,  and 
must  furnish  gold  for  export  whenever  it  is  demanded.  The 
banks  hold  much  the  larger  part  of  the  ^46,000,000  United  States 
notes  which  are  convertible  at  will  into  gold  coin.  In  any  emer- 
gency the  banks  must  rely  upon  the  Treasury.  Thus  has  the 
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Treasury  become  the  banker  of  the  conntrir  for  all  intemationil 
transactions.  In  recent  years  the  country  has  been  so  much  ao- 
customed  to  find  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  &Tor  that  a  continu- 
ing adverse  balance  seems  impossible.  From  1846  to  1861  the 
aggregate  adverse  balance  was  nine  hundred  million  dollars. 
Should  a  like  policy  lead  to  like  results,  there  would  be  a  constant 
demand  for  gold,  and  that  demand  would  rest  ultimately  upon 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  an  adequate  defence 
of  the  present  policy  to  say  that  the  contingency  suggested  is 
quite  improbable.  That  it  is  possible  renders  a  resort  toprovi* 
sional  measures  a  duty.  A  demand  for  gold  is  a  less  improbable 
contingency  than  a  war,  and  yet  we  are  engaged  constantly  in  pro- 
viding means  of  offence  and  defence  which  can  only  be  useful  in 
case  of  war.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  gold  has  been  augmented  by  the  depreciation  of  the  credit  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations  due  to  the  apprehension  that 
their  securities  might  be  liquidated  in  silver  ultimately.  As  a 
consequence  their  bonds  and  stocks  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  the  proceeds  have  been  converted  into  gold  and  ex- 
ported. These  statements  but  indicate  the  peril  to  which  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  exposed. 

Under  the  law  of  1878  and  the  other  statutes  relating  to  the 
subject,  customs  duties  are  payable  in  gold  coin,  standard  silver 
dollars,  gold  certificates,  silver  certificates.  United  States  note^ 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

The  first  step,  and  an  essential  step,  is  the  repeal  of  the  statate 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  standard  silver  dollars  in  payment  of 
duties  on  imports.  The  public  faith  is  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  statute  by  which  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  receive  standard  silver  dollars  in  payment  of  duties. 
Their  use  in  that  particular  is  a  question  of  public  policy  only. 
The  objection  to  the  change  will  come  from  those  who  main- 
tain that  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  as  much  as  a  gold  dollar,  or  that 
it  would  have  equal  value  had  not  the  natural  relations  of  the 
coins  been  changed  by  unwise  legislation  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  reply  that  the  change,  to  whatever  cause 
due,  has  been  accepted  by  the  whole  world.  It  would  be  a  test 
of  the  question  for  the  United  States  to  offer  an  interest-bearing 
bond  payable  in  standard  silver  dollars  in  the  year  1905,  for  exam- 
ple.   If  sold  for  gold  coin,  it  could  only  be  sold  at  an  enonnousi  a 
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frightful^  disconnt.  This  article/  and  the  suggestions  of  this  arti- 
cle all  proceed  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  silver  has  depreciated  in  value  when  tested  by  gold, 
which  is  the  only  test  that  the  world  recognizes,  and  that  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  legislative  power  to  bring  the  coins  to  an 
equality  of  value.  It  follows  that  silver  and  the  representatives 
of  silver,  when  used  as  currency,  must  be  used  for  national  pur- 
poses only;  and  that  for  international  purposes  it  can  only  housed 
as  bullion,  and  at  its  commercial  value  in  gold.  Nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  any  international  convention  could  secure  for  silver  coin 
permanent  use  as  an  international  currency,  whatever  its  ratio  to 
gold.  The  notion  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  government,  or 
of  any  government,  to  maintain  silver  and  gold,  whether  in  coin 
or  in  bullion,  at  a  parity,  permanently,  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous financial  delusions  that  have  ever  made  a  lodgment  in  the 
public  mind.  Hence  this  article  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  sil- 
ver may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  that  gold  must  be 
used  for  all -international  exchanges.  These  are  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  continued  use  of  silver  as  a  currency. 
Further,  this  article  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  such  con- 
tinuous use  of  silver  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  for  like  reasons,  its  use  by  other  countries  will  con^ 
tribute  essentially  to  their  prosperity. 

England,  as  a  creditor  nation,  is  alone  interested  in  maintain- 
ing a  gold  standard,  coupled  with  the  policy  of  excluding  silver 
from  use  as  a  currency.  Hence  England  is  the  only  interested 
opponent  to  a  system  of  international  bimetallism. 

The  second  step  in  the  series  of  changes  in  policy  and  law  to 
which  attention  is  invited  is  this,  namely :  That  all  silver  cer- 
tificates received  into  the  Treasury,  whether  received  at  the  cus- 
tom-houses or  as  ordinary  revenues,  shall  be  cancelled  and  de- 
stroyed; and  in  their  places  new  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  the 
same  sums  and  of  the  same  import,  except  that  the  legend  shall 
not  declare  that  they  are  receivable  for  customs  duties.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  the  amount 
of  such  certificates  as  are  now  made  receivable  for  customs  duties 
would  be  so  far  reduced  that  importers  would  be  unable  to  com- 
mand them,  except  in  small  sums.  To  this  policy  two  objections 
may  be  ofi!ered.  First,  that  the  government  makes  a  distinction 
between  gold  and  silver  to  the  prejudice  of  silver,     A  more  just 
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statement  woald  be  this :  The  goyernment  recognizes  a  distinction 
which  exists  and  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  government, 
and  is  enforced  by  the  public  necessities.  The  goyernment  mnst 
have  gold,  and  there  are  but  three  ways  of  obtaining  it.  The 
goyernment  may  buy  gold,  it  may  borrow  gold,  or  it  may  obtain 
it  through  the  reyenue  system. 

The  second  possible  objection  may  be  expressed  in  the  claim 
that  the  p:oyemment  has  no  right  to  cancel  any  part  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  the  silver  certificates  have  been  issued.  This 
point  would  be  valid  as  against  a  proposition  to  cancel  that  stipu- 
lation upon  certificates  outstanding.  When  certificates  have  been 
redeemed,  either  through  the  revenue  system  or  by  the  payment 
of  silver  dollars,  as  stipulated,  the  government  may  cancel  and 
destroy  them,  or  it  may  authorize  a  reissue  in  whatever  form  may 
bo  expedient.  The  value  of  this  objection  in  a  legal  aspect  may 
be  realized  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  could  not  be 
a  party  capable  of  instituting  proceedings  to  restrain  the  issue, 
or  to  compel  a  customs  officer  to  receive  the  new  issue  in  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties. 

Next,  the  United  States  notes  of  1890,  when  redeemed,  and 
as  they  are  redeemed,  should  be  cancelled  and  destroyed  and 
without  provision  for  their  reissue  in  any  form.  When  those 
notes  shall  have  been  redeemed,  whether  in  gold  or  by 
payment  through  the  collectors-  of  revenue,  every  obligation 
which  the  government  has  assumed  will  have  been  per- 
formed. 

To  the  possible  objection  that  this  plan  will  work  a  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  currency  there  are  two  answers.  First,  the 
redemption  will  be  gradual  and  it  may  extend  over  several  years  ; 
and,  second,  the  deficit  will  ^^e  met,  and  more  than  met,  by  the 
increased  use  of  silver,  which  is  the  complement  of  the  changes 
thus  far  indicated. 

These  propositions  are  not  revolutionary,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  forecast  any  evil  that  can  come  to  the  country  or  to  any  inter- 
est in  the  country.  One  admission,  already  indicated,  may  be 
made  without  reservation.  These  propositions  run  counter  to 
the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  gold  and  silver  at  a 
parity,  except  as  bullion — so  much  silver  in  weight  for  so  much 
gold  in  weight.  What  would  be  accomplished  is  this:  The 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time  not  remote,  would  be  in 
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the  receipt  of  a  gold  revenue  equal  to  any  probable  demand  that 
would  or  could  be  made  upon  it. 

Any  wise  system  of  reyenue  will  proyide  for  an  excess  of  re- 
ceipts oyer  expenditures  in  a  sum  ranging  from  twenty-fiye  to 
fifty  million  dollars  annually.  This  excess  can  be,  should  be, 
and  will  be  represented  in  gold,  and  thus  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  country,  not  the  Treasury  merely,  but  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  whole  country,  would  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Treasury  Department  is  only  able 
to  perform  its  functions  through  the  co-operation  of  the  banks 
of  New  York  due  to  a  community  of  interests.  Without  their 
aid  it  would  have  been  diflScult  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  negotiate  the  recent  loan,  and  without  their  aid  another 
loan  of  like  character  can  only  be  negotiated  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  The  absolute  independence  of  the  Treasury  is  the  one 
essential  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit. 
Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  the  propositions  now  sub- 
mitted, it  may  with  confidence  be  claimed  that  upon  their 
acceptance,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  revenue  system  by  which 
the  receipts  shall  exceed  the  expenditures  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  million  dollars  annually,  the  gold  revenue  will  be 
equal  to  all  the  demands  for  gold  that  can  be  made  upon  the 
Treasury. 

The  first  condition  for  the  continued  use,  and  for  the 
annually  increasing  use,  of  silver  as  a  currency  would  seem  to  be 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  foreign  silver,  whether  in  coin  or  in 
bullion.  To  open  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  of 
the  world  would  stimulate  the  product  in  all  the  silver-producing 
regions,  and  could  only  end  in  so  reducing  its  bullion  value  as  to 
destroy  absolutely  its  use  as  currency.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
our  mining  interests  could  withstand  the  competition  of  the 
world  in  presence  of  the  stimulus  that  would  be  given  by  a  system 
of  free  coinage  in  the  United  States. 

The  silver-mining  interest,  considered  as  one  interest,  and 
without  reference  to  individual  fortunes,  will  be  promoted  by.  a 
policy  which  checks  production  rather  than  by  a  policy  which 
stimulates  production.  Silver  mining  and  wheat  growing  are  in 
analogous  conditions— the  product  of  each  being  far  in  excess  of 
the  public  wants,  and  that  product  in  each  case  can  be  increased 
materially.    If  each  interest  be  considered  as  a  totality  its  con- 
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dition  will  be  promoted  by  a  redaction  in  quantity  of  product  and 
a  proportional  increase  in  price  until  the  return  ahaU  yield  full 
compensation  for  the  labor  performed  and  a  profit  oyer. 

If  wheat  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel  at  Ohicago  shows  a  loss  to 
the  producer,  the  wheat-growing  interest  will  be  promoted  by  a 
decrease  in  the  product,  even  though  the  decrease  be  secured  by 
enforced  processes.  This  proposition  is  alike  true  in  the  case 
of  silyer,  and  its  truthfulness  has  been  illustrated  in  a  measure  by 
the  effects  of  thie  repeal  of  the  statute  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion.  The  loss  of  a  market  was  followed  by  a  large  de- 
crease in  the  product,  and  thus  the  downward  tendency  in  the 
price  of  bullion  was  arrested.  It  is,  then,  the  theory  of  this 
article  that  the  further  use  of  silver  as  currency  must  be  depend- 
ent upon  a  policy  of  exclusion  of  foreign  silyer  coin  and  bullion 
from  the  United  States.  Thus  limited,  it  seems  to  be  practicable 
to  permit  the  coinage  of  silver,  but  upon  terms. 

To  allow  depositors  a  number  of  coined  dollars  that  should 
equal  in  weight  the  bullion  deposited  would  stimulate  immensely 
the  product  of  silver,  ending,  probably,  in  its  discredit  as  a  cur- 
rency. Again,  there  is  always  the  contingency  before  us  that  at 
some  time  future  the  government  may  be  required  ta  withdraw 
silver  from  circulation,  and  at  a  large  cost.  In  yiew  of  these 
possibilities,  the  government  ought  to  be  a  sharer,  and  a  sharer 
of  the  larger  interest,  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  seign- 
iorage—that is,  the  difference  between  the  gold  coin  value  of  a 
body  of  silver  bullion  and  the  number  of  coined  dollars  that  that 
body  of  bullion  will  yield.  That  some  consideration  should  be 
allowed  to  the  depositor  is  quite  apparent,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  the  deposit  if  the  depositor  could  re- 
ceive only  a  number  of  silver  dollars  equal  to  the  gold  yalue  of 
the  deposit.  If  the  depositor  should  be  allowed  one-fifth  of  the 
seigniorage  there  would  be  sujBScient  inducement  for  the  deposit, 
while  the  stimulus  to  production  might  not  be  dangerously  great. 

If  it  shall  be  said,  in  objection  to  these  propositions,  that  they 
are  artificial,  it  may  be  said  in  answer  that  since  1878  all  our 
legislation  for  the  use  of  silver  has  been  artificial,  in  the  sense 
that  the  country  has  had  no  like  experience  and  for  the  reason 
that  until  about  the  year  1870  there  had  been  no  question  as  to 
the  free  use  of  silver  as  a  currency.  We  are  now  called  to  deal 
with  a  condition  not  heretofore  existing  in  modem  times* 
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In  that  sense  this  project  and  every  project  touching  the  same 
subject-matter  must  wear  an  appearance  of  artificiality. 

For  these  propositions  so  much  as  this  is  claimed,  namely: 
that  they  constitute  a  system,  which  to  the  country,  howeyer 
individual  interests  might  be  affected  by  its  adoption,  is  fraught 
with  one  peril  only,  and  that  a  peril  which  must  attend  every 
scheme  for  the  use  of  silver — ^its  redundancy  and  consequent  non- 
use  as  a  currency.  These  propositions  may  be  more  intelligibly 
presented  in  the  form  following : 

(1)  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  next,  the  daties  upon 

imports  shall  be  payable  and  ooDected  in  gold  coin,  gold  certificates,  sUver 
certificates.  United  States  notes,  and  Treasury  notes,  known  as  T^reasnry 
notes  of  the  year  1880. 

A  That  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the 
reoeiptinto  the  Treasury  of  any  silver  certificates  or  Treasury  notes  known 
as  Treasury  notes  of  the  year  1880,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  cancelled  and 
destroyed,  and  also  to  issue,  in  place  of  all  silver  certificates  so  cancelled  and 
destroyed,  other  silver  certificates  for  like  sams  and  of  the  same  character 
and  purport  in  aU  respects,  save  that  the  legend  thereon  shaU  not  declare 
that  they  are  receivable  for  customs  duties. 

(^  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  next,  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  receive  on  de- 
posit silver  bullion  the  product  of  American  mines,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  coined,  as  is  provided  in  an  act  entitled ; 

••  An  act  to  authorise  the  coinage  of  the  Standard  Silver  dollar,  and  to 
restore  its  Legal  Tender  character,  approved  February  28, 1878." 

(4.)  That  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  between 
the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each  month,  to  ascertain  the  average  daily  value 
of  silver  bullion  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  London  for  the  month 
next  preceding,  and  make  public  announcement  of  the  same. 

(6>  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tlreasury  shall,  during  the  month  when 
such  estimate  of  the  value  of  silver  bullion  for  the  month  preceding,  as  is 
hereinbefore  provided,  shaU  have  been  announced,  ascertain  the  silver  coin- 
age value  of  each  deposit  of  silver  buUion,  the  product  of  American  mines, 
that  may  be  made  during  the  current  month,  and  shall  deliver  to  each 
depositor  a  number  of  standard  sUver  dollars  so  coined  equal  nominaUy  to 
the  value  in  gold  of  the  buUion  so  deposited  by  him,  and  a  number  of  silver 
doUars  in  excess  thereof  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  dollars  which 
the  said  deposit  may  represent  in  coined  sUver  dollars  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  same  as  represented  in  gold  coin ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  silver  certificates  to  such  depositors  in 
lieu  of  coined  sUver  dollars  whenever  so  requested  by  any  depositor. 

(9  That  the  introduction  of  foreign  silver  coin  and  foreign  silver  bullion 
is  hereby  prohibited,  and  any  such  coin  or  bullion  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  the  territories  thereof  shall  be  forfeited  by  proceedings,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  conformity  to  the  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture  of  goods  brooght 
Into  the  country  in  violation  of  the  customs  revenue  laws. 

Geobge  S.  Boutwell. 
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The  most  ardent  Protectionist  never  yet  dreamt  of  proposing 
a  duty,  eo  nomine,  on  letters  coming  from,  or  sent  to,  a  foreign 
country.  A  letter,  however  ill-spelt  and  blotted,  from  a  mother 
in  Galway,  is  certainly  a  luxury  when  delivered  in  New  York  ; 
but  as  a  man  can  only  have  one  mother,  no  American  interest  is 
injured  by  its  arrival.  And  how  many  millions  of  American 
citizens  have  relatives  in  Europe,  not  only  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
but  in  crowded  English  towns,  on  bleak  Scottish  braes,  by  the 
*' castled  crags''  of  the  Bhine,  along  the  stormy  fiords  of  Norway, 
on  snow-mantled  Bussian  steppes,  high  up  the  sides  of  Swiss  and 
Hungarian  mountains — all  of  whom  welcome  a  letter  from 
America  as  Noah  welcomed  the  dove  that  brought  an  olive  leaf 
to  the  Ark.  **  Thought  is  free."  Nevertheless,  correspondence 
with  foreign  countries  is  subject  to  direct  and  needless  taxation 
by  the  United  States  Oovemment,  in  common  with  all  the 
governments  which  have  adhered  to  the  Postal  Union. 

As  is  well  known,  the  postage  on  a  letter  weighing  one  ounce, 
sent  3,500  miles  from  New  York  to  Vancouver,  a  foreign  town,  is 
two  cents ;  while  the  charge  for  sending  a  letter  of  half  that 
weight  3,540  miles  to  another  foreign  town,  Liverpool,  is  five 
cents.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  difference  P  It  cannot  be  the 
cost  of  conveyance,  for  railway  freightage  is  higher  than  sea 
freightage.  It  cannot  be  that  the  letters  sent  to  Europe  prejudice 
American  interests  in  any  way.  It  cannot  be  the  favorite 
(though,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  unsound)  argument  of  a 
British  postmaster-general,  that  the  five  cents  have  to  cover,  not 
only  the  cost  of  putting  one  outgoing  letter  on  board  ship,  but  of 
delivering  free  a  return  letter,  the  postage  on  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  a  foreign  government.    For  the  postage  to  Canada 
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(and  I  belieye  to  Mexico)  is  bnt  two  cents,  though  letters  com- 
ing from  the  Dominion  (or  Mexico)  are  equally  delivered  without 
charge.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  the  Postal  Union 
consists  of  poor,  greedy  states^  which  are  not  advanced  enough  to 
recognize  khe  wisdom  of  facilitating  international  correspondence, 
and  have  therefore  fixed  the  common  Union  tariff  as  high  as 
possible.  It  is  intolerable  that  the  voice  of  a  mighty  continent 
should  count  for  no  more  than  that  of  Servia  or  Siam.  Yet  at 
the  last  Postal  Union  conference  the  American  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  common  international  stamp  was  rejected  chiefly  by  the 
votes  of  insignificant  reactionary  states^  with  small  interests  at 
stake. 

Is  there  then  no  remedy  ?  Certainly  there  is.  The  Union 
convention  expressly  allows  any  two  members  of  the  '  Union  to 
form  a  '*  restricted  union  '*  of  their  own,  within  which  the  post- 
age may  be  lower  than  the  general  five-cent  rate.  The  United 
States  have  long  established  such  '^restricted  unions''  with 
Canada  and  Mexico,  to  the  great  benefit  of  American  trade  and 
of  international  relations.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  similar  '^  restricted  union ''  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  perhaps  with  Germany.  To  my  knowledge  such  a 
policy  is  strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  both  parties  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  in 
any  degree  strengthen  their  hands. 

The  history  of  the  transatlantic  mail  service  is  deeply  inter- 
esting. The  Sirius  was  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  ocean 
that  divides  the  Old  from  the  New  World.  She  left  Cork  on 
April  5, 1838,  and  eighteen  days  later  the  smoke  from  her  funnel 
was  descried  at  Sandy  Hook.  Two  ships  now  in  existence  accom- 
plish the  voyage  in  less  than  5^  days. 

For  many  years  the  American  mails  (as  well  as  American  goods) 
were  carried  to  Europe  almost  exclusively  in  British  vessels.  Early 
in  the  century  the  British  Government  adopted  the  sagacious 
policy  of  subsidizing  the  shipping  companies  which  ran  vessels  to 
the  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries.  Infant  settlements  like 
those  at  Port  Jackson  (Sydney)  or  the  Oape  could  not,  of  course, 
supply  trade  enough  to  make  the  voyages  remunerative.  And 
now  that  such  settlements  have  shot  up  into  rich  and  powerful 
colonies,  the  subsidies  are  continued  on  a  more  lavish  scale,  on 
two  conditions :  First,  that  the  subsidized  vessels  shall  be  con- 
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structed  so  as  to  be  easily  oonyerted  into  oruisen  in  case  of  Wttr; 
Second,  thai  they  shall  carry  the  mails.  This  policy  of  state  aid 
was  so  brilliantly  sncoessf  al  in  deyeloping  trade  and  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  mercantile  marine^  that  it  was 
adopted  in  tarn  by  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion, until  quite  recently,  of  the  United  States.  As  American 
ships  were  not  subsidised,  their  owners  could  not  compete  with 
the  Canard  and  other  companies,  the  art  of  shipbuilding  lan- 
guished, and  the  American  carrying  trade  was  transferred  to 
foreign  bottoms.  In  1891  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  was  carried  in  American  ships,  which  at 
one  time  had  engrossed  ninety  per  cent  As  a  consequence  of 
refusing  $5,000,000  a  year  in  subsidies  during  thirty  years  to 
native  shipowners,  or  $150,000,000,  the  United  States  had  to  pay 
in  the  same  period  no  less  than  $3,000,000,000  for  freights,  while 
their  mercantile  marine  dwindled  into  insignificance.  The  fact 
that  the  country  bore  this  heayy  drain  upon  its  earnings  so  long 
without  feeling  it — as  if  it  had  been  a  flea-bite— affords  the  highest 
possible  proof  of  its  amasing  vitality  and  yigor.  At  the  same 
time,  one  is  pnssled  to  understand  why  the  proyerbial  shrewdness 
of  the  American,  unfailingly  exhibited  in  his  private  aflhirs,  was 
missing  for  more  than  a  generation  in  this  important  section  of 
national  business. 

In  1891,  howeyer,  the  fiunous  Subsidy  Act  was  passed.  By 
this  measure  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of  mails  were  assigned  to 
steamships  to  be  owned  and  ofl&cered  and  largely  manned  by 
Americans,  and  either  built  or  registered  in  the  States  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  :  for  the  ftrst-dass  yessels  (of  8,000  tons,  steaming 
20  knots  an  hour),  $4  a  mile ;  for  the  second  dass  (5,000  tons, 
steaming  16  knots),  $2 ;  for  the  third  (2,500  tons,  steaming  14 
knots),  $1 ;  and  for  the  fourth  (1,500  tons,  steaming  12  knots), 
$0.67.  Vessels  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  were  to  be- 
constructed  with  a  view  to  prompt  conyersion  into  cruisers. 

The  ineyitable  result  of  this  spirited  '^  new  departure  **  most 
be  to  transfer  the  carriage  of  the  United  States  mails  once  more 
to  American  ships.  Eyery  protectionist,  eyen  if  he  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, will  agree  that  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  whjit 
specially  pleases  me,  as  a  postal  reformer,  in  the  Subsidies  Act, 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  absurd  principle  of  calculating  sub- 
sidies by  making  ''  fancy ''  payments  for  the  mails,  according  to 
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weight.  The  subsidies  are  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  yesseFs 
speed  and  size  ;  the  first  qualification  having  relation  to  the  mail 
service,  the  second  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  ship- 
building. How  fallacious  the  system  of  payment  by  weight  is 
appears  in  several  ways.  Thus  for  many  years  a  British  govern- 
ment has  been  paying  3s.  per  pound  for  the  carriage  of  letters  to 
the  States,  while  the  American  Government  was  charged  only  Is. 
lOd.  per  pound  for  the  carriage  (in  the  same  ships  and  between  the 
same  ports)  of  its  letters  to  Great  Britaih.  That  weight  was  not 
the  determining  factor  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  charge 
made  by  the  steamship  companies  for  carrying  a  pound  of  journals, 
or  papers  bearing  printed  characters,  was  never  more  than  six 
cents,  while  the  rate  for  a  pound  of  letters,  or  papers  bearing 
written  characters,  was  76  cents.  As  I  have  over  and  over  again 
pointed  out,  the  steamship-owners  neither  know  nor  care  whether 
any  mailbag  contains  letters  or  newspapenu  Yet  by  the  system  of 
charging  more  freightage  for  letters  than  for  newspapers  they  are 
apparently  striving  to  keep  in  line  with  postal  tari&.  The  ex- 
planation of  course  is  that  this  system  is  forced  on  them  by  the 
Post-Office,  which  has  even  to  inform  them  how  many  pounds  of 
letters  and  journals  respectively  they  have  carried,  and  are  to 
charge  for.  The  British  postal  officii  gravely  argue  upon  this 
that  the  letter  postage  must  be  correspondingly  higher  than  the 
newspaper  postage.  Accordingly,  they  charge  as  postage  on  a 
newspaper  weighing  four  ounces  to  any  part  of  the  world  two 
cents,  while  their  charge  for  a  letter  weighing  four  ounces  sent  in 
the  same  mailbag  would  be  40  cents.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
riddle  which  puzzles,  I  will  not  say  the  American,  but  the  British 
youth:  ''  Which  is  the  heavier,  a  pound  of  feathers  or  a  pound  of 
lead?" 

The  key  to  this  question  is  to  calculate  the  freightage  payable 
for  a  bulk  of  cargo  equal  to  that  of  the  mails ;  on  deducting 
the  amount  of  such  freightage  from  the  total  sum  paid  to  the 
shipowner,  the  balance  represents  the  subsidy  paid  to  secure 
reserve  cruisers,  and  encourage  trade  and  shipbuilding. 

Take  the  year  1889.  In  that  year  our  Post-Office  sent  to  the 
States  1,448  tons  of  mails,  and  paid  in  subsidues  £95,170  (or 
$475,850).  It  was  announced  that  after  allowing  for  posti^ 
received  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £63,000  ($315,000),  there 
was  a  ''loss''  of   £32,300    ($161,500),  and   the   Postmaster- 
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General  indignantly  pointed  to  this  'Moss''  as  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  demand  for  penny  postage  to  America.  Now 
the  ordinary  rate  of  freightage  conld  not  exceed  £2  (or  $10) 
per  ton,  or  for  the  1,448  tons  of  mails  £2,896  ($14,480).  De- 
ducting this  freightage  from  the  postage  received  of  $315,000  it 
is  obvious  that,  instead  of  paying  too  little,  the  unfortunate 
letter- writers  had  paid  $300,520  too  much  ;  and  deducting  it 
from  the  subsidy  of  $375,850,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  balance 
of  $361,370  represents  a  pure  bonus  to  the  shipowners.  I  have 
gone  into  detail  on  this  subject,  because  the  same  bogey  of 
"  loss''  may  be  heard  of  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  assert  that  there  would  be  an  absolute  profit  on  an  Anglo- 
American  penny  or  two-cent  post,  looking  simply  to  the  cost  of 
the  freightage.  The  calculations  on  which  this  belief  is  founded 
are  too  long  for  the  pages  of  a  popular  review.  But  the  cost  of 
(a)  getting  one  outgoing  letter  on  board  ship  at  New  York,  (J) 
freightage  to  England,  and  (c)  delivering  in  the  States  a  return 
letter  from  England,  would  hardly  exceed  1^  cents;  leaving  i  cent 
profit  on  the  transaction.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under 
the  Postal  Union  convention  each  country  pays  for  the  convey- 
ance of  its  own  mails  to  the  frontier  of  the  country  of  destination, 
and  delivers  free  all  mails  reaching  it  from  other  countries. 

I,  of  course,  have  always  denied  that  there  has  been  a  loss  to 
the  Post-Office  on  the  carriage  of  mails  to  America,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  pay  the  *'  fancy  "price  of  3s.  per  pound  for 
their  conveyance.  During  the  reign  of  my  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Saikes,  Postmaster-General  of  England,  I  fought  the  matter  out 
with  him.  I  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  letters  to  the  pound 
(to  America)  averaged  40.  On  these  he  got  2id.  each  ;  that  is, 
8s.  4d.  a  pound.  He  paid  the  steamship  companies  only  38.  a 
pound,  and  I  asserted  that  the  5s.  4d.  a  pound  surplus  amply  re- 
paid the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  letters  both  to  and  from  America. 

At  this  point  I  may  call  attention  to  the  astounding  increase 
of  letter  correspondence  with  America.  In  1880  only  128,000 
pounds  weight  of  letters  (in  round  numbers)  were  received  from 
the  United  States,  and  in  1891  270,000  pQunds  weight  of  letters 
reached  us.  In  other  words  5,000,000  letters  were  received  from 
the  United  States  in  1880,  and  over  10,000,000  in  1891.  My  ob- 
ject in  giving  these  figures  is  to  show  first  the  great  improvement 
in  our  social  relations  with  America,  and  secondly  to  prove  that 
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with  the  popular  two-cent  or  penny  rate  the  correspondence  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  be  instantly  quadrupled. 

Will  not  some  strong  and  far-sighted  American  Postmaster- 
General  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  British  Oovemment, 
with  a  yiew  to  the  conclusion  of  a  conyention  for  the  mutual  ex- 
change by  the  two  countries  of  their  mails,  the  postage  rates  be- 
ing identical  with  their  domestic  or  inland  rates  ?  This  conven- 
tion would  exactly  correspond  to  the  existing  American  conven- 
tion with  Canada  and  Mexico.  I  can  positively  assure  such  a 
minister  that  Great  Britain  will  heartily  and  gladly  respond  to 
his  invitation. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  after  a  seven-years  war 
with  Post-Office  bigotry  and  obstruction,  I  have  persuaded  the 
British  Government  to  undertake  to  establish  penny  postage  to 
her  colonies,  provided  these  colonies  assent.  Canada,  Victoria, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  have  already  assented  ;  and  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  remaining  great  colonies  is  shortly  expected.  Why 
should  not  this  ''  restricted  union ''  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  United  States,  and  thus  form  an  Anglo-Saxon  union  ?  This 
suggestion  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  in  England  when  I  first 
made  it,  three  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  heard  to  this  day  any 
objection  to  it  that  would  bear  examination.  Of  course  we  are 
anxious  to  develop  our  correspondence  with  our  American  cousins. 
Are  they  not  our  own  flesh  and  blood  P  Have  not  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  our  sons  and  daughters  emigrated  to  the  States  during 
the  last  seventeen  years,  not  to  speak  of  another  half-million  who 
have  settled  in  Canada  ?  Did  not  American  workmen  and  work- 
women send  over  last  year  (in  a  year  of  depression)  £1,170,000 
in  small  money  orders  to  their  poor  relatives,  left  behind  them  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  Do  not  the  richer  citizens  of  the  Great 
Republic  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  make  at  least  one  pilgrimage 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  ?  and  do  not  the  American  working- 
classes,  too  poor  to  become  Hadjis,  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  old  country  ?  Surely  the  provision  of  the 
Postal  Union  convention  authorizing  '' restricted  unions''  was 
made  for  such  a  case  as  this.  Surely  America  will  share  with 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  privileges  which  she  has  freely 
conceded  to  Canada  and  even  to  Mexico  I  England  extends  her 
hand ;  can  Ameridti  refuse  to  grasp  it  P 

The  American  Government  is  not  likely  to  object  to  penny 
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postage^  for  it  is  the  honorable  dicrtinction  of  the  Washington 
postal  administration  that  it  refnses  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  people^  and  if  the  Postmaster-Gtoneral  de- 
tects signs  of  a  coming  surplos  he  instantly  oasts  about  for  the 
means  of  expending  it  to  the  best  advantage  in  developing  and 
improving  the  service.  Thns  one  Minister  has  suggested  one 
cent  inland  postage,  another  the  free  delivery  of  newspapers. 
The  efFect  of  a  two-cent  transatlantic  post  upon  the  revenue 
would,  of  course,  be  trifling,  as  compared  with  the  vast  interests 
concerned.  Thus  the  total  postal  revenue  was  in  1891  (the  latest 
year  for  which  I  can  obtain  a  return)  $65,908,909  ;  whereas  the 
total  expenditure  on  the  Atlantic  service  did  not  exceed 
$400,000. 

I  may  here  give  a  few  figures,  showing  the  growth  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  nations,  and  the  corresponding  ex- 
tension of  their  commerce.  Some  writers  of  the  dilettante  type 
decry  the  use  of  statistics,  but  every  experienced  lecturer  knows 
the  value  of  his  blackboard  and  chalk.  In  1877  our  total  imports 
from  the  States  amounted  to  £77,825,973,  and  our  exports  to  the 
States  to  £19,885,893.  In  1893  these  amounts  were  respectively 
£104,409,050  and  £41,066,147. 

Nearly  all  the  articles  exported  to  us  from  the  States  are  of 
native  growth  or  manufacture,  and  England  is  by  far  the  best 
customer  for  American  goods.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  there- 
fore that  the  reduction  of  transatlantic  postage  would  largely 
benefit  American  manufacturers  and  workingmen. 


Mails  to  United  Kingdom  from  United 
States. 

Mails  to  UniM^ites  tram  Unltid 

Year. 

Latteraand 
poetoards. 

Otber 
articles. 

Tear. 

Letters  and 
postoaids. 

a^S^. 

1880 

Lba. 
187.8A4 

197.841 
887,728 
.••■•• 
961.416 
879.145 
889^ 

Lba. 
801,407 

1,(S59 

1,818^988 

1884 

1888 
1889 

1888 

Lbs. 
8874M5 

sii'ooo 

Lbs. 

iSi 

1888 

in? 

1888 

i^ 

1881 

188B 

As  the  British  Post-OfSce  (whose  motto*  is^  Odiprofanum 
vulgiis)  jealously  withholds  all  statistics  of  the  foreign  mail  ser- 
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vice,  I  have  gleaned  these  fragmentary  returns  from  American 
reports,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker. 

The  subsidies  paid  to  steamship  companies  during  the  year 
1889  by  the  several  States  were  as  follows  : 

Franoe |4.9fi8.US  I  Spain •088.977 

Great  Britain 8,S10.I8I   Jai»an 790^6 

*German7 1. 26U  400   United  Stotes 600.000 

Italy 1^7.0471 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  Subsidies  Act  will  place 
the  United  States  at  the  head,  instead  of  the  end  of  the  list. 

For  the  present  there  is  distressing  irregularity  in  the  trans- 
mission of  mails,  which  are  assigned  one  day  to  a  fast  vessel 
and  another  day  to  a  slow  one ;  so  that  a  writer  posting  on  Wed- 
nesday may  sometimes  communicate  with  his  correspondent  no 
sooner  than  another  writer  who  waits  till  Friday.  On  one  occasion 
I  left  England  in  the  ^'City  of  Paris. ^'  On  the  same  day  the  mails 
were  dispatched  in  the  '*  Germanic. '*  I  reached  New  York  four 
dajTS  before  the  mails  arrived  there.  Of  course  when  the  new 
vessels  now  building  are  complete  this  irregularity  will  disappear. 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  rival  ports,  because 
their  advantages  are  almost  equal,  and  it  is  a  mere  fight  between 
the  localities  concerned  for  local  trade.  Neither  have  I  dwelt  on 
the  question  of  speed.  Whife  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  strong 
personal  appeal  from  a  well-known  gentleman,  Mr.  O.  A.  Haig, 
who  declares  his  ability  to  construct  vessels  capable  of  travelling 
sixty  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  Sir  Charles  Tapper's  favorite  scheme 
for  diverting  the  transatlantic  mail  traflSc  from  England  to  Hali- 
fax, or  some  other  point  in  Nova  Scotia.  His  idea  is  that  we 
should  have  a  national  service,  purely  British,  avoiding  American 
territory.  Halifax  is  only  2,463  miles  from  Liverpool,  whereas 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Southampton  is  3,080  miles, 
to  Queenstown  3,250,  and  to  Liverpool  3,540.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  distance  from  Ireland  to  the  nearest  point  of  Canadian  ter- 
ritory is  not  more  than  1,800  miles.  Although  some  parts  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  coast  are  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  others  are 
accessible ;  and  the  voyage  could  be  accomplished  in  four  and  a  half 
days.    Of  course  the  British  Government  has  the  right  to  send  its 

*  Cknnaay  hat  ainoe  inoreMed  lier  fulwidie«  to  |1,998,I0QL 
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American  mails  by  Oanada,  thus  delivering  mails  in  Chicago  at 
least  a  day  in  advance  of  letters  by  New  York.     . 

The  total  amount  received  by  Great  Britain  for  postage  of 
letters  and  newspapers  to  North  America  is  about  £185>000  a 
year.  An  offer  to  pay  one  of  the  steamship  companies  £100^000 
a  year  for  the  service  was  rejected.  Quite  recently  an  enterpris- 
ing shipowner,  Mr.  Huddart,  has  offered  to  perform  the  service 
for  a  subsidy  of  £150,000  ($750,000)  per  annum,  a  sum  suflSoient 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  several  steamships  with  a  speed  of 
20  knots.  Whether  his  offer  will  be  accepted  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  postage  received  will  cover  the  cost ; 
for  besides  the  £185,000  there  is  the  postage  received  on  Canadian 
letters  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  postage  receipts  in  the 
States  and  England  together  for  transatlantic  mails  must  exceed 
£300,000  (or  $1,500,000),  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  make  the 
service  so  swift  and  constant  as  to  defeat  all  competition.  But 
at  present  the  honorable  rivalry  of  the  two  governments— one 
striving  to  restore  its  shipbuilding  industry,  the  other  to  main- 
tain its  commercial  supremacy  on  the  seas,  prevents  their  com- 
bined action. 

Though  less  virtually  interesting  than  the  transportation  of 
mails,  the  transatlantic  passenger  traffic  is  sufficiently  important 
to  call  for  the  best  attainable  service.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
during  the  season  about  39,000  rich  Americans  visit  Europe, 
spending  on  the  average  about  £300  each,  or  $58,500,000. 
About  45,000  rich  Britons  have  been  said  on  the  same  authority 
to  visit  America,  in  the  same  period,  spending  about  as  much  in 
the  States.  The  Gunard  Company  alone  conveyed  in  1893  no 
less  than  102,720  passengers  across  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  400,000  persons  are  thus  transported  every  twelve- 
mon  th.  These  floating  multitudes  represent  the  culture,  the  learn- 
ing, the  intellect,  the  wealth,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  two 
peoples.  They  come  and  go,  not  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  they  visits  but  to  assimilate  all  that  is  best  in  its  ideas  and 
methods,  to  remind  their  hosts  of  the  existence  of  closely  related 
millions  over  the  sea,  speaking  Shakespeare's  tongue,  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Alfred,  thinking  kindly  of  their  kinsmen.  Such 
a  circulation  of  messengers  of  goodwill  is  of  inestimable  benefit  in 
destroying  noxious  prejudices,  and  keeping  the  two  mightiest 
peoples  on  earth  in  touch  and  harmony. 
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For  the  masses,  however,  whose  lot  it  is  to  toil  on,  ^^  week  in, 
week  out,  from  morn  till  night,''  as  Longfellow  sings,  there  is  no 
meeting  on  this  side  of  the  grave  with  friends  so  far  away.  They 
have  no  consolation,  no  means  of  exchanging  confidences  and 
assurances  of  affection,  except  by  means  of  the  post.  In  each 
generation  three  millions  of  British  folk  settle  in  the  States,  and 
labor  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  great  republic. 
Oannot  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  take  ofF  the  paltry  taxation 
that  weighs  on  the  correspondence  of  these  poor  people,  without 
appreciably  augmenting  the  postal  revenue  ?  A  half-dollar  tax 
on  pug-dogs  or  fast  trotting-horses  would  bring  in  double  the 
amount.  Whenever  this  simple  reform — call  it  generosity  or 
justice,  which  you  will — is  carried  out,  there  will  be  joy  in 
myriads  of  huts  and  shanties  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
poor  back  rooms  of  great  cities,  in  the  workshop,  the  mine  and 
the  field,  wherever  the  poor  toil  and  sufFer.  Let  legislators  and 
statesmen  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  cares  of  la  haute 
politique  to  scatter  with  generous  hand  among  their  humble  fellow- 
citizens  that  purest  and  sweetest  of  all  human  pleasures,  *^  a  let- 
ter from  home.'' 

J.  HsiSriflKEB  H£ATOK. 


VOL.    OLIX.— NO.  455.  28 
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BY  8EKAT0R  JAMES  H.  KYLE,  OF  SOUTH    DAKOTA,  OHAIBMAK   OF 
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MoBE  than  a  century  has  passed  since^  at  the  beginning  of  our 
government,  many  statesmen  and  philanthropists  fondly  dreamed 
of  ciyilizing  and  educating  the  Indian,  and  yet  we  are  confront- 
ing a  problem  still  unsolved.  The  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  still  maintain  their  tribal  relations,  love  the  wild 
fastnesses  of  the  frontier,  with  the  tepee,  gun,  and  blanket,  and 
generally  prefer  to  subsist  by  hunting  rather  than  submit  to  the 
tasks  imposed  by  civilized  life.  The  problem  is  a  great  one;  much 
more  perplexing  than  at  any  time  in  our  nation's  history.  Previ- 
ous generations,  when  disputes  arose  and  more  territory  was 
needed  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  contented  themselves 
with  crowding  the  red  man  further  out  upon  the  £rmitier.  To- 
day every  available  spot  in  our  country  has  been  seized  by  white 
settlers;  and  the  Indian,  dependent  upon  the  government  for  sub- 
sistence, is  confined  within  defined  reservations.  We  can  no 
longer  crowd  them  or  drive  them  or  kill  them.  We  must  protect 
them,  and  if  possible  make  citizens  of  them.  It  would  seem 
strange  that  a  century  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  had  not  ad- 
vanced them  beyond  semi-barbarianism,  were  it  not  an  obvious 
fact  that  our  government  has  maintained  toward  them  no  fixed 
or  well  defined  policy.  We  read  in  vain  the  voluminous  lists  of 
tndian  treaties  and  government  statutes  relating  to  the  tribes  to 
determine  just  what  our  purpose  has  been.  At  one  time  treating 
them  as  a  foreign  nation ;  at  another  caring  for  them  as  wards ; 
by  one  act  binding  ourselves  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  to 
valuable  land  ;  by  another  wresting  it  from  them  simply  because 
the  white  man  wanted  it.     Scarcely  a  treaty  has  been  made  which 
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has  not  been  broken.  Few  promisea  have  been  strictly  kept ; 
and  yet  through  all  we  have  been  profuse  in  our  declarations  of 
philanthropy.  On  the  whole  our  disposition  may  be  said  to 
have  been  humane.  As  early  as  1791  Washington,  in  addressing 
Congress,  said : 

"  A  system  correspondiiiK  with  the  mixed  principles  of  roligion  and 
philanthropy  towards  an  unenlightened  race  of  men,  whoee  hi^piness  ma- 
teriaUy  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  woald  be  as  honorable 
to  the  national  character  as  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy." 

These  views  were  shared  by  many  statesmen  of  the  time. 
That  they  were  not  carried  into  practice  or  adopted  as  a  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  government  was  due  to  the  inevitable  law  of 
the  subjection  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  race.  Civilization 
conquers  barbarism  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and 
volumes  of  theorizing  give  way  before  the  not-to-be-impeded 
progress  of  an  enlightened  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Civilization  will 
not  allow  barbarism  to  stand  in  its  way.  This  relentless  law 
means  for  the  Indian  extermination  or  absorption  into  the  civil- 
ized citizenship  of  the  nation.  Humane  governments  will  see 
that  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  occurs.  Amidst  our  heart- 
less, grasping,  conflicting  policies  our  purpose,  I  think,  has  been, 
and  is  now,  to  convert  our  Indian  wards  into  intelligent  American 
citizens.  Now  that  the  hunting-grounds  are  gone  and  the  reser- 
vations confined  to  the  less  desirable  portions  of  the  country, 
and  the  Indians  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  educated  by  civil- 
ized taxpayers,  it  behooves  us  to  trifle  no  longer,  but  adopt  a  policy 
which  will,  within  a  generation  if  possible,  bring  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  to  self-support. 

According  to  good  authorities  the  Indians  are  not  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Some  say  there  are  as  many  in  the  United  States 
as  when  Columbus  discovered  America.  The  last  Census  gives 
the  total  number  in  the  United  States  as  249,366,  divided  as 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  436. 

From  the  Commissioners'  report  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Indians  during  the  year  1889-90.  But 
previous  enumerations  seem  to  have  been  mere  guesses.  If  a  de- 
crease has  occurred  during  the  past  decade  it  is  slight,  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Indians  as  to  sanitary 
laws :  a  knowledge  made  necessary  since  the  introduction  of 
wooden  huts  or  houses.     It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  correct 
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data  of  deaths  among  the  Indians.  In  my  judgment  the  rate  of 
births  does  not  decrease,  but  a  large  percentage  of  children  are 
carried  off  by  disorders  arising  from  the  filthy  and  diseased 
manner  of  living.  In  the  days  of  the  tepee,  nature  took  care  of 
the  Indian  by  furnishing  pure  air.  But  since  the  introduction 
of  houses,  one  may  often  see  a  large  family,  old  and  young, 
huddled  in  a  large  room,  air-tight,  with  dirt  floor,  foul  bunks, 
dogs,  food  and  utensils,  and  a  stove,  which  in  winter  is  kept  red 
hot.  Ventilation  is  unknown.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  the 
Indians  to-day  are  victims  of  scrofula  and  kindred  troubles.  With 
education  and  the  instruction  now  being  given  by  matrons  on  the 
reservations  this  evil  will  be  corrected,  and  I  look  to  see  the 
Indian  race  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  whites. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  in  the 
past  has  been  the  trickery  and  fraud  practised  by  government 
oflScers,  agents,  and  employees.  An  Indian  agency  has  often  been 
given  as  a  reward  for  political  services.  Men  have  been  chosen 
for  their  positions,  not  from  fitness  or  experience,  but  to  cancel 
political  debts.  The  office  has  been  regarded  as  a  license  to  filch 
and  rob  the  Indian  for  a  period  of  years.  Contractors  have  fur- 
nished cattle  of  a  poor  grade  and  of  light  weight.  Cows  were 
furnished  that  no  one  could  milk.  Horses  were  thrust  upon  them 
which  were  suitable  for  neither  work  nor  breeding  purposes.  The 
distribution  of  clothing  has  been  without  regard  to  wants  or  fit- 
ness ;  meats  have  been  rotten,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  on  the  principle 
that  anything  was  good  enough  for  an  Indian.  Under  late  rules 
of  the  Indian  Department,  however,  these  evils  are  rapidly  being 
corrected,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  agencies  will  be 
conducted  on  business  principles,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  co-operation  of  the  Indians  toward  their  own  educa- 
tion and  development. 

One  of  the  best  measures  yet  adopted  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  was  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing  what  is  known 
as  the  Dawes  Severalty  Bill.  This  is  the  first  atteftipt  toward 
breaking  up  the  tribal  relations,  a  condition  which  has  for 
one  hundred  years  stood  in  the  way  of  progression.  Under  this 
new  system  nearly  twenty  thousand  Indians  have  taken  allot- 
ments, and  government  officers  are  prosecuting  the  work  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Each  Indian  family  conforming  to  this  law  now 
has  a  local  habitation  where  a  suitable  home  can  be  built  under 
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the  siiperyision  of  the  agent,  barns  and  inclosures  for  stocky  and 
around  which  in  time  will  gather  the  comforts  of  the  home. 
But,  best  of  all,  it  means  the  beginning  of  an  occupation^  the 
want  of  which  on  many  reservations  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  produce  idleness  and  the  vices  common  among 
Indians  to-day. 

The  experience  of  some  of  the  older  agencies  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  the  Indians  will  make  successful  farmers  if 
properly  encouraged.  On  this  point  I  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1893  some  testimonials  of  Indian 
agents.  The  agent  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  South  Dakota  gives 
the  following  encouraging  report : 

Three  years  have  now  transpired  since  this  tribe  received  their  indi- 
vidual allotments  or  land.  Nearly  all  Indian  families  now  reside  on  their 
farms,  all  of  them  have  fields  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  many  of  them 
have  erected  comfortable  houses  and  pther  buildings  and  planted  groves  of 
Cottonwood  and  other  native  trees,  whilst  several  of  the  most  thrifty  among 
them  have  planted  apple  and  other  fmit  trees;  all  of  which  make  many 
of  the  Indian  homes  look  attractive  and  pleasant. 

The  estimated  yield  of  farm  crops  as  made  last  year  proved  qoite  cor- 
rect, except  as  to  the  com  crop,  which  proved  almost  a  total  failure,  owing 
partly  to  the  long  continued  drought  and  partly  to  poor  cultivation.  The 
crop  for  1893-9^  is  estimated  and  will  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
following : 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
amonn«;. 

Estimated 
valae. 

Crop. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
amount. 

Estimated 
value. 

Wheat.. 
O^ts. 
Cona 

2.240 

660 

1»230 

Bushels. 
26,880 
16.500 
80,000 

$10,762 
4,125 
9,C0O 

1^1 

60 
10 
45 

Bushels. 
3.C^ 

•'•To 

8S0 

The  Indians  have  purchased  duriug  the  year  several  more  binders  and 
other  farm  machinery,  and  to  all  appearances  they  will  hereafter  be  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  ail  the  farm  machinery  and  tools  that  they  may 
require. 

The  above  (Yankton)  reservation  is  located  in  a  fairly  good 
agricultural  region.  The  following,  however,  is  from  the  report 
of  the  agent  at  Rosebud,  South  Dakota,  a  drought-stricken  dis- 
trict, and  certainly  shows  commendable  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  Sioux  Indians  : 

The  acreage  cultivated  this  year  aggregates  3,743  acre%  of  which  2,473 
was  planted  with  com,  320  with  wheat,  750  with  oats,  and  200  with  potatoes 
and  otber  vegetables.  The  wheat  and  oats  have  been  cut,  where  suitable  for 
threshing,  and  the  yield  is  estimated  as  follows :  2,606  bushels  of  wheat, 
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5,686  boBhek  of  oats,  10,712  bushels  of  com,  and  552  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables. 

Ck>n8iderable  wheat  was  raised  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  about  TOO 
bushels  marketed  at  Valentine,  Neb.,  where  a  mill  is  located,  and  ff75  bush- 
els sold  at  the  agency  for  seed.  Although  a  good  crop  of  oats  was  raised,  In- 
dians preferred  to  retain  them  for  use  rather  than  dispose  of  them. 

Many  Indians  also  gather  large  quantities  of  wild  turnips,  which  are 
dried  for  winter  use.  They  have  attended  to  farmwork,  under  superrision 
of  district  farmers  and  direction  of  the  agent,  satisfactorily,  though  deter- 
mined actions  have  been  necessary  to  require  some  to  make  an  effort ;  but 
were  results  more  encouras^ng,  more  would  be  done.  It  is,  however,  diflS- 
cult  and  discouraging  to  all  interested  to  induce  them  to  enlarge  their  fields 
when  by  drought  and  other  causes  many  have  little  or  nothing  to  show  for 
labor  and  efforts  made. 

Stook-Raisino.— This  industry  is  now  receiving  especial  attention, 
since  it  is  proven  that  from  this  source  must  Indians  depend  largely  for 
returns  and  become,  if  ever,  self-supporting.  There  are  at  present  12,001 
cattle  on  this  reservation  belonging  to  Indians,  this  spring's  increase  of 
calves  being  8,202.    Every  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  this  industry. 

INDUSTBY.— The  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  have  been 
paid,  for  transporting  freight  from  railroad  to  agency  and  issue  stations, 
together  with  freight  for  traders  and  lumber  transported  for  missionaries 
for  building  purposes,  915|406.47.  They  have  sold  to  the  Government 008 
head  of  beef  cattle,  aggregating  1,016,800  pounds,  for  which  they  were  paid 
$31,100.75,  the  beef  being  subsequently  issued  under  treaty  stipulations. 
They  have  cut  and  delivered  at  the  agency  and  camp  schools,  to  tradersfuid 
to  two  missionary  boarding-schools,  707  cords  of  wood,  receiving  therefor 
$3,300.41;  for  grain  and  hay  sold  to  agency,  91,400.01;  and  for  grain,  bay,  and 
other  products  sold  to  traders  and  others,  $640.50:  aggregating  $61,918.07 
received  for  their  industry  during  the  year ;  besides  which  they  have  also 
received  4,833  hides,  and  marketed  the  bones  saved  from  beef  cattle,  for 
which  they  receive  $6  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  railroad. 

With  the  above  proceeds  many  have  purchased  young  stock  and  imple- 
ments, and  otherwise  improved  their  condition.  It  also  demonstrates  that 
these  Indians,  like  white  people,  will  work  when  an  incentive  is  in  view 
and  when  money  is  to  be  obtained  for  labor  spent.  In  agriculture  in  this 
country  there  is  much  labor,  little  if  any  money,  great  uncertainty,  and 
more  discouragement  than  the  minority  of  any  people  would  or  could  dieer- 
fully  endure. 

Beports  from  many  Western  agencies  are  even  more  encourag- 
ing. Under  circumstances  often  that  wonld  dishearten  the  white 
man  the  Indian  has  foand  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  Less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Indians  at  the  present 
time  draw  rations  from  the  goyemment,  and,  despite  oar  paternal 
methods,  are  reaching  out  to  self-support.  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell 
says  of  them : 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  Indians  now  wrest  from  the  soil  and 
from  industrial  occupations  the  means  of  subsistence,  without  aid  from  the 
Greneral  Government,  having  abandoned  hunting.  Ashing,  and  the  gathering 
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of  native  vefiotables,  except  as  a  pastime  and  forocoasional  sapplles.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  are  actually  engaged  in  civilized  industries,  and  are  flgHMng 
their  industrial  battles  with  success.  One-third  have  not  accomplished  this 
much,  and  subsist  in  part  oo  native  products,  and  in  part  on  dvilixed  indus- 
tries, and  in  part  on  the  charity  of  the  Grovemment.  All  have  learned  to 
work  to  some  extent,  and  all  have  learned  the  utter  hopelessness  of  con- 
teDding  against  the  forces  of  civilization,  and  have  abandoned  the  expecta- 
tion, and  generally  the  desire,  to  return  to  their  primeval  condition. 

In  many  States  they  are  driven  from  the  more  desirable  lands 
to  the  barren  semi-arid  districts^  and  if  confined  there  the  gov- 
ernment must  provide  means  for  irrigation  as  rapidly  as  the  lands 
are  taken  in  severalty.  In  other  words  we  must  make  self-sap- 
port  possible.  Where  irrigation  has  been  tried  in  New  Meidco, 
Arizona^  and  other  States  it  has  proven  successful  and  abundance 
of  produce  is  raised.  So  that  in  the  occupation  of  agriculture 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Indian  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  his  white  neighbor. 

The  apathy  manifested  towards  the  adoption  of  a  humanitar- 
ian or  educational  policy  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  current  be- 
lief among  public  men  that  the  Indian  cannot  be  civilized,  and 
that  all  money  spent  in  bettering  his  condition  is  as  good  as 
wasted.  John  Quincy  Adams^  in  his  published  diary  of  proceed- 
ings while  President,  records  the  following  as  the  views  of  Henry 
Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State  : 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  civilise  Indians ;  that  there 
never  was  a  full-blooded  Indian  who  took  to  civlliaation.  It  is  not  their 
nature.  He  believed  they  were  destined  to  extinction,  and  though  he  would 
not  use  or  countenance  inhumanity  towards  them,  he  did  not  think  them 
as  a  race  worth  preserving.  He  considered  them  as  essentially  inferior  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  were  now  taking  their  place  on  this  continent. 
They  were  not  an  improvable  breed,  and  their  disappearance  from  the 
human  family  will  be  no  great  loss  to  the  world.  In  point  of  fact  they 
were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  in  fifty  years  from 
this  time  there  would  be  any  of  them  left.  Grovemor  Barbour  was  some- 
what shocked  at  these  opinions,  for  which  I  fear  there  is  much  foundation.** 

These  statesmen,  were  they  living  to-day,  might  hear  such  sen- 
timents expressed  by  prominent  members  of  Congress.  Even 
though  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  and  Indian  wars  have 
ceased,  those  interested  in  the  Indian  problem  are  not  agreed  by  any 
means  that  any  good  can  come  from  an  Indian  reservation.  And 
yet  the  humane  sentiment  of  the  country  has  prevailed.  Through 
educational,  religious,  and  other  civilizing  influences  we  are  at- 
tempting to  make  men  and  women  of  the  Indians.    Kotwith- 
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standing  the  statements  of  prominent  public  men  to  the  contrary, 
the  Indians  want  civilization.  Of  conrse  many  still  possess  the 
wild  instinct  and  are  devoid  of  any  desire  for  education.  Such 
people,  however,  are  found  among  the  white  race.  But  the  wise 
leaders  and  thinking  men  of  the  Indian  race  to-day  see  that  their 
tribal  history  is  doomed,  and  that  their  futare,  if  they  have  one, 
must  be  linked  with  the  white  race,  adopting  the  manners  and 
customs  of  civilization.  These  sentiments  were  expressed  to  me 
within  a  few  months  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
chiefs  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  They  spoke  earnestly  of  their  children 
and  their  wishes  as  to  education  and  other  subjects.  They  said 
the  days  of  hunting  were  gone,  and  that  though  they  themselves 
were  too  old  to  change  their  manner  of  life,  their  children  must 
subsist  by  agriculture  and  the  trades.  This  was  not  spoken  with 
regret,  but  with  feelings  of  hope  as  to  a  better  future. 

The  Indian,  moreover,  has  within  him  the  capabilities  upon 
which  to  base  a  better  manhood  and  citizenship,  despite  the  bar- 
barous instincts  attributed  to  him.  With  no  incentive  to  work, 
and  with  encouragement  to  vice  and  idleness  on  every  hand,  there 
are  to-day  upon  the  reservations  many  excellent  and  worthy  In- 
dian men  and  women.  Though  stolid  and  sphinx-like  in  de- 
meanor, the  Indian  has  the  feelings  and  affections  common  to 
human  beings.  With  no  educational  advantages,  they  are  men 
of  remarkable  sense,  often  approaching  a  high  order  of  ability. 
The  old  Chief  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  Spotted  Tail,  was  a  striking 
figure  whether  taken  physically  or  intellectually.  The  late  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Winans,  a  Sioux  woman,  during  a  life  of  Ohristian  ser- 
vice for  her  people,  was  actuated  by  a  purpose  as  pure  and  noble 
as  that  shown  by  any  philanthropist  of  the  country.  Among 
the  Indians  are  fine  natural  orators  and  statesmen,  equalled  by 
few  educated  white  men.  Under  education  they  have  shown 
themselves  quick  and  ready  learners,  competing  easily  with  white 
pupils  of  the  same  age.  I  have  observed  them  at  their  studies, 
and  am  convinced  that  they  are  as  capable  as  white  children  of 
grasping  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  addresses  from  full-blooded  In- 
dian college  students  which  would  do  credit  to  undergraduates  of 
Yale  or  Harvard, 

Since  the  days  of  Eliot,  philanthropists  have  done  some- 
thing towards  educating  the  Indians,  though  no  definite  plan 
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seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  government  until  of  late 
years.  Indian  children  were  gathered  together  by  missionarieB 
for  religious  instruction.  These  sectarian  schools  have  demon- 
strated Indian  education,  and  are  equal  to  any  schools  on  the 
reservations  to-day,  both  as  to  instruction  and  methods  employed 
to  develop  pupils.  The  Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
76  of  these  schools,  located  as  follows  :  Arizona  1,  Califomia  5, 
Idaho  1,  Indiana  2,  Kansas  1,  Michigan  2,  Minnesota  8,  Mon- 
tana 7,  Nebraska  2,  New  Mexico  12,  North  Dakota  3,  Oklahoma 
8,  Pennsylvania  1,  South  Dakota  10,  Virginia  1,  Washington  4, 
Wisconsin  7,  and  Wyoming  1. 

These  institutions  are  equipped  with  intelligent,  self-sacrificing 
teachers,  often  better  fitted  for  such  work  than  those  furnished 
through  the  government.  The  difference  between  the  mis- 
sionary teacher  and  the  government  employee  is  that  the 
former  is  always  imbued  with  the  honest  belief  that  an 
Indian  can  be  both  civilized  and  christianized.  Out  on 
the  barren  prairie,  miles  from  the  nearest  village  or  agency, 
is  often  seen  what  is  called  a  mission.  Ample  buildings  have 
been  furnished  through  the  generosity  of  Eastern  friends,  which 
serve  as  dormitories  and  schoolrooms  for  boys  and  girls.  Scat- 
tered round  are  shops  for  industrial  education — for  both  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  in  the  useful  arts.  Gkirdens  furnish  a  supply 
of  vegetables,  while  stretching  for  a  mile  can  be  seen  fields  of 
beautiful  grain.  The  above  is  a  description  of  a  sectarian  school 
recently  visited  by  the  writer.  There  were  Indian  boys  and  girls 
ranging  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  plain,  but 
neat  clothing,  all  bright  and  happy.  The  boys  at  the  time  (even- 
ing) were  playing  ball,  and  the  girls  in  an  adjoining  yard  were 
having  a  genuine  romp.  These  children  are  kept  through  the 
entire  year,  not  being  allowed  to  go  home  except  for  a  week  dur- 
ing the  holidays  or  during  sickness.  Parents  are  privileged  to  see 
their  children  any  day  they  may  come.  In  this  way  pupils  are 
kept  among  their  people,  but  are  not  allowed  to  fall  back  to  the 
custom  of  the  tepee  and  the  blanket.  Sectarian  schools  until 
within  a  year  or  two  received  aid  from  the  government,  but  all,  I 
believe,  have  now  relinquished  this  assistance  except  the  Boman 
Catholic  denomination. 

The  government,  following  the  plan  of  the  denominational 
schools  and  our  public-school  system,  has  established  156  board- 
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ing-8chool8,  with  an  average  attendance  of  13,635 ;  and  119  ordi- 
nary day  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,668.  The 
former  are  generally  located  at  the  agencies,  and  the  latter  are 
scattered  over  the  reservations  much  like  our  common  country 
schools.  Good  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  are  furnished 
through  the  Civil  Service  Gommission  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian 'Affairs.  The  schoolhouses  are  well  furnished 
and  kept  clean.  The  compulsory  system  of  attendance  is  strictly 
carried  out ;  a  policeman  being  sent  for  every  child  who  fails  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Children  are  required  to  be  neat  and 
clean,  and  conform  to  all  the  usages  of  civilized  life. 

But  while  the  Indians  may  show  talents  capable  of  great  de- 
velopment, I  would  not  approve  giving  them  superior  educational 
advantages.  Professional  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  among  Indians,  who  must  expect  after  being 
educated  to  live  with  their  people.  An  examination  of  the  cata- 
logues of  somA  of  our  Indian  schools  reveals  the  fact  that  our 
Indian  training-schools  have  adopted  the  plan  of  industrial  train- 
ing—the  curriculum  of  study  not  being  advanced  beyond  the 
ordinary  grammar  grade.  The  government  has  established 
twenty  of  these  non-reservation  training-schools,  located  as 
follows : 


*  With  outing  fystem .        f  When  improTements  under  way  are  completed . 
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The  founders  of  this  system  have  based  their  hopes  largely  on 
the  contact  of  Indian  youths  with  ciyilization.  And  no  doubt  the 
trades  and  the  outing  plan  have  done  much  to  teach  self-reliance 
and  confidence  in  the  competitive  struggle  with  the  white  race. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  training-school  system  is  not 
being  overworked,  or  worked  beyond  the  progress  of  the  tribes  on 
the  reservations.  The  two  must  cooperate,  or  advance  side  by 
side.  What  the  Indians  of  to-day  need  is  a  plain,  every-day  edu- 
cation in  the  rudimentary  branches,  as  is  given  in  the  leservation 
public  schools ;  that  which  will  fit  them  for  the  trades  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Our  college  and  state  universities  will  gladly 
take  and  educate  any  specially  bright  pupils  who  may  be  needed 
as  teachers  and  for  other  professional  work. 

The  Indian  needs,  above  all  things,  a  trained  hand  and  some- 
thing to  do.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vices,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  many  of  the  Indians  are  upright  and  show  a  dis- 
position to  improve  when  pampered  and  fed  by  the  government. 
A  nation  of  whites  so  treated  would  have  gone  to  destruction. 
But  with  an  industrial  education  and  a  proper  policy  as  to  sup- 
plying the  Indians  with  work  I  believe  the  race  will  make  rapid 
strides  towards  citizenship. 

The  curse  of  the  Carlisle  or  Hampton  or  Genoa  youth  to-day 
on  coming  back  to  the  Beservation  is,  nothing  to  do.  They  have 
been  among  civilized  people,  and  in  a  measure  learned  their  ways. 
They  return  to  the  tepee,  and  with  their  citizen  suits  and  manners 
find  themselves  a  laughing-stock  among  their  people.  No  wonder 
that  they  often  take  to  the  blanket  again  and  conform  to  the  only 
mode  of  life  left  to  them.  A  very  few  may  be  employed  as  black- 
smiths, clerks,  or  teachers  around  the  agencies.  As  a  rule  these 
remain  progressive. 

The  old  chiefs  of  the  tribe  sadly  lamented  the  condition  of 
their  educated  young  men.  So  less  than  four  of  them  at  a  public 
meeting  on  the  reservation  spoke  of  the  folly  of  sending  their 
children  off  to  school.  They  pointed  to  the  barren  prairies  and 
the  tepees,  and  said  there  was  nothing  better  for  the  young  than  for 
the  old.  If  the  young  men  are  to  be  educated,  then,  said  they, 
let  the  government  plan  work  for  them.  While  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  West  a  young  man  who  had  just  learned  the  blacksmith 
trade  at  school  begged  me  to  intercede  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  secure  him  a   ''job  of  work.'^     He  was  an 
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earnest,  honest  young  man,  who  desired  to  earn  money  and  get  a 
home.  At  the  same  time  while  walking  round  a  number  of  tepees  I 
discoTered  a  young  man  about  20  years  of  age,  of  fine  appearance, 
with  a  nice  suit  of  clothes — dark  coat,  light  trousers,  and  pol- 
ished shoes — sitting  upon  a  wagon  tongue.  He  looked  disconso- 
late. Pointing  to  an  Indian  and  squaw  and  two  girls,  I  asked 
who  they  were.  He  said  they  were  his  father,  mother,  and  two 
sisters.  Said  f  Have  you  been  off  to  school  J*^  He  replied:  "Yes, 
I  was  off  three  and  a  half  years  and  learned  the  tailor's  trade  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  here.^'  Looking  at  the  primitive 
dress  of  those  around  him,  I  thought  his  prospects  were  not  very 
bright.  He  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  white  people 
were  he  to  remain  at  the  East,  and  the  government  had  not  yet 
made  it  necessary  to  have  tailors  amongst  the  Indians. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  earnest  desire  of  the  chiefs  is 
that  the  industrial  boarding  and  training  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  reservations — not  somewhere  East — ^and  that  their 
children  shall  not  only  learn  the  trades,  but  shall  be  privileged  to 
manufacture  as  far  as  possible  the  articles  now  purchased  for  them 
under  the  contract  system.  In  agricultural  districts  the  Indians 
should  be  taught  farming.  But  it  is  folly  to  unload  farm  implements 
before  their  tepees  and  tell  them  to  go  to  work.  The  customs  of 
centuries  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day,  nor  can  new  modes  be 
acquired  without  time  and  instruction.  After  the  selection  of 
allotments  the  government  must  furnish  a  sufficient  numbel^  of 
practical  farmers  to  cover  the  entire  district,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  manage  farms  from  seed-time  to  harvest.  This  must  include 
instruction  in  use  and  care  of  machinery,  time  for  sowing  and 
reaping,  the  kind  of  crops  to  raise  with  profit,  and  the  care  of 
stock.  Under  the  present  arrangement  sub-farmers  are  furnished 
as  instructors ;  but  with  no  definite  habitations,  no  bams  or 
corrals,  and  a  breed  of  horses  not  much  larger  than  the  Mexican 
burro,  farming  among  the  Indians  is  a  farce. 

We  purchased  last  year  as  rations  for  all  tribes  about  30,000,- 
000  pounds  of  beef.  These  cattle  are  largely  furnished  under 
contract  by  white  people.  The  Indians  take  naturally  to  stock- 
raising,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  provide  all 
the  cattle  used  at  the  agencies.  Our  reservations  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  grass  and  millions  of  ^acres  go  to  waste  annually. 
Let  the  government  buy  good  marketable  stock  cattle — not  9crnb 
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grades — and  furnish  them  to  the  Indians  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
every  man  of  them  will  feel  a  pride  as  he  looks  at  his  herd  and 
will  contribute  the  beef  now  purchased  from  the  whites.  Thou- 
sands of  cattle  are  now  raised  successfully  by  the  Indians  on  the 
reservations,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  business  cannot  be 
made  a  great  success. 

The  Indians  are  furnished  a  great  many  articles,  such  as  hard- 
ware, medical  supplies,  household  utensils,  medicines,  glass- 
ware, groceries,  etc.,  which  must  necessarily  be  supplied  from 
abroad  ;  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  manufacture,  though 
in  crude  form  and  perhaps  at  greater  expense,  all  articles  used 
upon  the  farm.  The  training-schools  have  given  the  Indians 
tailors,  wagon-makers,  shoemakers,  harness-makers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  millers,  painters,  etc.  These  young  men  are  nearly 
all  idle,  except  as  they  do  odd  jobs  around  the  agencies.  During 
the  past  year  the  government  bought  and  supplied  to  the  Indians 
51,188  pounds  of  leather,  1,271  ploughs,  941  sets  of  harness,  7,965 
dozen  pairs  of  socks,  16,000  shawls,  6,728,900  pounds  of  flour, 
29,777^100  pounds  of  beef,  and  646,370  pounds  of  bacon. 

All  these  necessaries  can  be  produced  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
reservations.  On  some  reservations  underneath  the  ground  is 
stored  the  finest  artesian  water  power  in  the  world.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  in  the  Dakotas,  artesian  wells  are  run- 
ning factories  and  flouring-mills.  A  good  well  will  furnish  power 
for  sewing-machines,  knitting-factories,  turning  lathes,  wagon 
factories,  and  flouring-mills.  With  a  good  superintendent  I  think 
the  Indian  young  men  and  women  will  prove  excellent  workmen. 
Gattle  hides  now  bring  the  Indians  60  cents  apiece.  They  are 
natural  tanners.  Why  not  establish  tanneries  and  consume  the 
hides  of  the  millions  of  beeves  slaughtered  annually  on  the  res- 
ervations ?  Utilize  the  leather  thus  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  harness.  The  material  for  wagons  is  furnished  all 
small  dealers  to-day  partly  finished;  hubs,  spokes,  felloes,  and  axles 
being  sawed  in  the  rough.  Why  not  furnish  such  material  to 
Indians  and  employ  all  wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths  ?  An 
Indian  is  not  particular  as  to  the  style  of  his  clothing.  Why 
not  furnish  substantial  kinds  of  cloth  to  the  agencies,  and 
employ  all  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  learned  the 
tailor's  trade  ?  The  same  should  be  done  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  socks,  stockings,  hats  and  caps,  and  many  agricultural 
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implements.  So  &r  as  the  trades  have  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Indians  they  have  shown  themselyes  Apt  learners  and  willing 
workers.  In  fact  they  take  to  manufacturing  naturally.  The 
mocassins^  beadwork^  worked  baskets^  buckskin  clothing, 
ornamented  bridles,  bows  and  arrows  made  by  them  all  show 
natural  taste  and  skill  and  fine  workmanship.  From  the  training- 
schools  are  shown  samples  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  harness  equal  to 
similar  articles  produced  by  white  workmen.  Indian  agents  also 
testify  as  to  the  ability  shown  in  the  trades.  The  agent  at  Yank- 
ton Agency,  South  Dakota,  reports  as  follows  : 

Shops  and  Shopwobk.— With  the  exception  of  the  saperintendent  all 
of  the  employees  at  the  shops  are  Indians.  The  carpenter,  wagon  repair, 
blaokmith,  harness,  and  tin  shops  have  been  ran  the  past  year  about  the 
same  as  the  year  before.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  harness-work,  with  a 
Tiew  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  leather  used;  also  a  price  has  been  fixed  upon 
certain  materials  used  in  the  wagori  and  carpenter  shops,  with  the  same  ob- 
ject in  Tiew.  The  repair  work  at^the  shop  employs  the  shop  hands  nearly 
all  the  time.  The  amount  and  variety  of  the  work  done  are  remarkable,  snch 
as  glaiing  windowfi,  repairing  door  locks,  filing  saws,  repairing  all 
sorts  of  hoosehold  articles,  soldering  handles  on  tin  cans,  and  similar  Jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  regolar  repair  work  there  has  been  manufactured 
and  issued  to  the  Indians  daring  the  year  the  following : 


Bedsteads 10 

OofliMpoU. WT 

Oora  markers 36 

Tin  earn 848 

Ttepffis M7 

linpans 90 

Stovepipe  Joints 128 

WasoQixnes 23 

Oomiis • 48 


OampketUes fio 

Cupboards IS 

Doors       21 

IKxnrframes 31 

Hayracks    u 

Ironohinmeys 16 

Tables 30 

Wagon  seats 8 


These  matters  are  of  great  importance  to  the  development 
of  this  badly  treated  and  uncivilized  race  of  people.  Industrial 
education  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  school,  establishing  the 
habits  of  labor  and  stimulating  an  ambition  for  accumulating 
property.  One  generation  of  vigorous  humane  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  government  will  bring  the  Indians  not  only  to  self-sup- 
port;  but  to  citizenship.  The  factors  in  the  solution  are:  first,  a 
belief  that  the  Indian  can  be  civilized ;  second,  a  well-defined 
policy ;  and,  third,  the  divorcement  of  the  entire  Indian  question 
from  politics.  We  have  dealt  with  tnem  cruelly  and  with  no 
well-settled  purpose  to  civilize  them;  but  there  is  yet  time  to  make 
amends,  and  save  to  the  country  the  credit  of  having  conquered 
yet  preserved  and  civilized  a  most  interesting  race  of  people. 

Jahbs  H.  Ktlb. 
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The  statement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  ''  in  political  insti- 
tutions are  embodied  the  experiences  of  a  race''  is  true  also  of 
English  municipal  institutions.  "  The  combination  of  voluntary 
organization,  with  administratiye  machinery,  marks  (according 
to  the  high  authority  of  Bishop  Stubbs)  the  English  municipal 
system  from  its  earliest  days  ; "  and  it  has  been  for  long  ages  not 
only  a  training-school  for  the  leaders  of  the  people,  but  also  a 
means  of  interesting  and  educating  ordinary  inhabitants  in  the 
affairs  of  their  municipalities. 

The  beneficent  effects  upon  this  country,  of  the  custom  of 
local  self-government  thus  rooted  in  municipal  antiquity,  were 
eulogized  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, some  years  ago,  in  language  not  to  be  forgotten.     He  said  : 

"  The  practice  of  local  self-goyemment,  if  at  least  I  baye  any  faculty  of 
judging  the  causes  of  the  greatness  of  our  country,  has  contributed,  in  a 
degree  inferior  to  no  other  cause,  to  the  eminence  and  power  to  which  it 
has  attained." 

In  England  and  America,  the  two  great  homes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  are  to  be  found  municipal  institutions  based  upon  that 
principle  of  free  popular  election,  which  the  political  system  of 
those  countries  also  rests  upon  ;  and  whateyer  changes  the  future 
may  bring  to  their  corporate  structure,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  free  play  and  deyelopment  of  the  principles  of  popular 
election  and  local  self-goyemment,  by  the  people  in  their  yarious 
municipal  communities,  ought  to  be  eyer  safeguarded  with  the 
utmost  yigilance  and  solicitude.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  what 
should  be  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  corporate  body  through 
which  the  principles  of  local  self-goyemment  ought  in  any  par- 
ticular place  to  act^  but  there  is  practical  unanimity  regardin|f 
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the  necessity  of  preserving  [it^  and  stimulating  its  operation, 
wherever  local  conditions  afford  opportunity  and  scope  for  its 
exercise.  Although  the  important  problem  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, now  awaiting  solution  in  London,  has  increased  in 
difficulty  and  complexity  with  the  rapid  and  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
one. 

In  1853  a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  constitution,  order,  and  government  of  the  Corporation, 
and  to  consider  whether  any  measures  were  necessary  to  make 
better  provisions  for  the  government  of  the  City.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  that  day,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  commission,  ex- 
prised  his  opinion  that  since  the  legislature  had  decided  to 
enfranchise  portions  of  tlie  Metropolis  for  political  purposes,  it 
ought  to  complete  the  work,  and  enfranchise  for  municipal  pur- 
poses also,  by  creating  separate  municipalities  in  truest  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  which  a  monster 
municipality  would  annihilate  by  subjecting  the  communities  of 
the  Metropolis  to  a  great  assembly,  caring  but  little  for  their 
local  affairs. 

The  two  methods  of  dealing  with  metropolitan  municipal 
government  thus  alluded  to,  namely  unification  on  the  one  hand 
and  federated  municipalities  on  the  other,  indicate  the  question 
which  then  was,  and  still  is,  the  fundamental  one  for  settlement. 
The  chief  difficulties  to  be  grappled  with  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  arise  out  of  the  importance  of  the  City  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  whole  Metropoli- 
tan area  and  population. 

The  Metropolis  embraces  the  City  of  London  and  the  County 
of  London,  which  last  consists  of  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  combined  together.  The  whole 
Metropolis  has  been  well  described  as 

**  a  proTinoe  coyered  with  houses,  haying  a  diameter  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  so  great  that  the  persons  1  lying  at  its  extremities 
haye  few  interests  in  common  ;  each  inhabitant  being  in  general  acquainted 
only  with  his  own  quarter,  and  having  no  minute  knowledge  of  other  parts 
of  the  town." 

The  Metropolis  is  under  two  systems  of  municipal  government 
— that  of  the  City  Corporation,  and  that  of  the  London  County 
Council. 
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Beferrmg  in  the  first  place  to  that  of  the  Oity«  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  although  the  area  of  the  City  only  consists  of 
about  one  square  mile,  its  antiquity  and  historical  associations^ 
privileges,  revenues,  and  unique  commercial  position  as  the 
greatest,  most  crowded,  and  wealthiest  commercial  emporium  in 
the  world,  combine  to  give  it  paramount  importance  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan system.  Although  its  sleeping  or  caretaking  popula- 
tion is  not  more  than  38,000,  its  day  or  business  population 
amounts  to  over  300,000;  and  this  great  difference  in  numbers 
has  become  more  marked  as  the  Olty  has  increased  in  prosperity. 
In  fact,  adopting  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay  : 

"  Lombard  Street  and  Tbreadneedle  Street  are  merely  places  where 
men  toil  and  accumalate.  Tbey  go  elsewhere  to  ei^oy  and  to  spend*  On  a 
Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after  the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  alive  with  hurrying  feet  and 
anxious  faces,  are  as  silent  as  the  glades  of  a  forest.*' 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  change  in  the  character 
of  city  life  is  not  confined  to  London,  but  is  observable  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  various  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  other  places,  however,  the  central  business  popu- 
lation and  the  surrounding  residential  population  are  enumer- 
ated together  in  the  taking  of  the  municipal  census  ;  but  in  the 
City  of  London,  for  occult  reasons,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, of '^numbering  the  people,'*  practically  ignores  the  most 
important  business  population  in  the  world. 

The  daily  vehicular  traflBc,  to  and  from  the  City,  represents 
nearly  100,000  conveyances  ;  and  the  pedestrians  who  cross  the 
four  City  bridges  number  approximately  280,000.  The  ratable 
value  of  the  City  has  during  the  present  century  advanced  be- 
yond precedent.  In  1801  it  was  £607,372,  and  in  1893  it  had 
risen  to  £4,153,930.  As  compared  with  the  ratable  value  of 
other  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  the  City  of  London  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whole  of  Liverpool ;  is  more  than  £1,000,000 
in  advance  of  Manchester  ;  is  £500,000  more  than  Birmingham 
and  Leeds  combined,  and  is  about  equal  to  the  aggregate  rata- 
ble values  of  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Bristol,  and  Nottingham,  and 
is  nearly  tenfold  that  of  Blackburn  or  Bolton.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  City  will  further  appear  by  reference  to  the  profits 
derived  from  trades,  professions,  etc.,  assessed  to  income  tax,  as 
compared  with  the  assessment  of  the  County  of  London.  In  1889- 
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1890  the  assessment  to  income  tax  of  the  City  was  £28, 796,000 
more  than  that  of  the  County. 

What  has  now  been  stated  regarding  the  business  population, 
the  ratable  value,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  mercantile  and  pe- 
cuniary transactions  carried  on  in  the  City,  taken  together  with 
its  unique  history  and  central  position,  seems  '^  to  render  its  com- 
prehension in  a  general  measure  of  municipal  regulation  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  to  point  it  out  as  a  fit  sabject  for  sepa- 
rate and  special  legislation/' 

The  claims  of  the  City  to  peculiar  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  reformer,  must  surely  be  enhanced,  when  some 
of  the  public  works  and  improToments,  which  the  Corporation  has 
executed  in  London  in  quite  modern  times  and  the  expenditure 
connected  therewith,  are  remembered ;  for  example,  widening 
and  improving  the  thoroaghfares  near  Temple  Bar,  the  Strand, 
and  Holbom,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £260,000 ;  providing  a  site  for  the 
General  Post-Office,  costing  £80,000 ;  forming  and  improving  the 
approaches  to  new  London  bridge  at  an  expense  exceeding  £1,020,- 
000  ;  the  removal  of  Fleet  Market  and  the  formation  of  Farring- 
don  Street,  £250,000 ;  enlarging  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
improving  the  adjoining  streets,  £230,000  ;  erecting  a  new  Coal 
Exchange,  £122,000;  forming  new  streets  from  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral  to  King  William  Street  and  new  Cannon  Street,  £540,- 
000  ;  preserving  6,500  acres  of  open  space  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  for  the  perpetual  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
£341,000 ;  building  the  Holborn  Valley  Viaduct,  and  the  im- 
provements connected  therewith,  nearly  one  and  three-quarter 
millions  ;  and  the  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  City's  gifts  to 
London  is  the  Tower  Bridge,  which,  though  costing  more  than 
a  million  sterling,  is  acknowledged  to  be  worth  the  large  outlay. 

The  advantage  to  the  public  at  large  of  the  General  Post  Office 
and  the  open  spaces  is  self-evident,  and  the  funds  disbursed  in 
connection  with  the  other  works  and  improvements  have  similarly 
been  productive  of  benefit  to  the  whole  Metropolitan  population, 
since  by  means  thereof  the  City  Corporation  has  provided ,  enlarged, 
and  improved  channels  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great 
human  tide  which  daily  surges  in  and  out  of  the  civic 
centre. 

All  of  the  before-mentioned  works  of  public  utility  have  been 
provided  by  the  Corporation  for  the  common  good  without  any 
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cost  whatever,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  ratepayer,  and 
have  involved  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  over  five  and  a  half 
millions  sterling ;  defrayed  (excepting  the  cost  of  the  Tower 
Bridge  and  of  the  open  spaces)  chiefly  out  of  the  ancient,  bat 
now  extinct,  coal  duty  of  4d.  per  ton  levied  by  the  Corporation 
almost  from  time  immemorial  on  coal  brought  into  the  port  of 
London.  The  Tower  Bridge  was  erected  out  of  moneys  raised  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Bridge  House  estates,  which  have  belonged 
to  the  Corporation  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  have  furnished 
funds  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  city  bridges.  The 
6^500  acres  of  open  spaces  were  acquired  as  lungs  and  recreation 
grounds  for  "  Greater  London "  by  means  of  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  the  old  duties,  which  for  centuries  the  Corporation  was 
entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  grain  and  other  measurable 
articles  brought  into  the  port  of  London. 

The  good  record  of  the  Corporation  of  London  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  material  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  on  the 
Metropolis.  It  has  done  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country  that  the  Historian  of  the  Constitution  (Mr.  Hallam) 
eulogizes  it  as  '*  this  stronghold  of  popular  liberty.*'  And  Sir 
George  Grey,  when  introducing  his  bill  in  1866,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  Corporation  of  London^  referred  to  the  services 
which  it  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  of  constitutional  government,  as  entitling  it  to  be  treated 
with  all  possible  respect  and  consideration. 

Passing  now  to  the  County  of  London  :  It  comprises  an  area  of 
120  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  some  four  and  a  quarter 
millions  ;  and  is  under  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  London 
County  Council,  as  well  as  of  forty  subordinated  vestries  and  dis- 
trict boards.  These  are  ancillary  and  local  bodies,  and  have  with 
few  exceptions  existed  since  1855,  in  which  year  they  were,  by  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  subjected  to  the  controlling  authority 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  That  Board  was  created  by 
the  same  statute,  and  the  whole  main  drainage  system  of  the 
Metropolis  was  placed  under  its  superintendence.  It  consisted  of 
forty-three  members,  three  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration, and  the  rest  by  the  vestries  and  district  boards. 
Although  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  passed  in  1888  to  the 
limbo  of  discredited  institutions,  in  favor  of  the  London  County 
Council,  what  it  and  the  vestries  accomplished  for  the  Metropolis 
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will  give  them  a  lasting  fame  which  their  snccessora  may  well 

emulate. 

The  late  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth,  who  was  no  friend  of  the 

Board  or  the  Vestries,  said  : 

"With  all  their  faults,  and  they  are  many,  the  Vestries  have  done  much 
for  London ;  any  comparison  drawn  between  oar  condition  to-day  (1876)  and 
oar  condition  twenty  years  ago,  in  any  single  matter  under  Vestry  control, 
abundantly  proyee  this.  When  the  board  began  their  work  the  condition 
of  the  London  sewerage  was  very  different  from  what  It  la  now.  The  main 
drainage  system  of  London  is  now  the  beat  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

By  means  of  it  nearly  200  million  gallons  of  sewage  from  the 
most  populous  capital  in  the  world  are  daily  disposed  of. 

The  next  great  achievement  of  the  Board  was  the  embank- 
ment of  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  from  Blackfriars  Bridge 
to  Westminster.  It  was  accomplished  in  1862  at  a  cost  of  £14^7^- 
000,  defrayed  by  the  Corporation  out  of  its  coal  dues.  This 
splendid  work,  to  quote  Mr.  Firth^s  language  again,  '^  will  stand 
as  a  monument  of  the  engineering  skill  of  those  who  constructed 
it,  as  long  as  London  shall  last.'' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  the  building  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  before  mentioned,  of  the  Holborn  Valloy  Viaduct,  oc- 
curred in  1861 — the  year  before  the  embankment  of  the  Tliames 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  It  will  thus  appear  that  these  two 
splendid  and  most  useful  works  wore  executed  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  board — at  that  time  the  two  great  municipal  bodies  of 
the  Metropolis — without  any  clashing  of  jurisdictions,  when 
London  was  not  under  that  unified  system  of  local  goyemment 
which  some  think  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  municipal  ills. 

In  the  year  1888  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  substi- 
tuting the  present  London  County  Council  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board ;  and  special  exemption  clauses  wore  introduced  for  the 
protection  of  the  Corporation. 

An  important  difference  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
County  Council  consists  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  Vestries 
and  the  District  Boards  sending  their  own  representatives  to  the 
County  Council,  as  they  formerly  did  to  the  Board  of  Works,  so 
producing  unity  of  action  between  the  central  and  the  local  au- 
thorities, the  members  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  of  the  Vestries 
and  District  Boards,  are  now  chosen  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  thus  the  connecting  link  between  the  Council  and 
the  local  authorities  is  lost. 
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Many  abortive  attempts  have  been  made  in  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  municipal  government  of  London;  from 
that  of  Sir  George  Grey  in  1856,  to  that  of  Sir  William  Harconrt  in 
1884  The  latter  brought  in  the  London  Government  Bill  of  that 
year^  which  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  unification,  and  failed  to 
become  law.  The  latest  experiment  in  London  government  was 
presented  last  year,  when  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Oom- 
mission  '^  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  City  and  Oounty  of  London  could  be  effected,  and  to 
make  specific  and  practical  proposals  for  that  purpose/' 

From  1853  down  to  1884  the  better  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  in  favor  of  separate  federated  municipalities,  but  in  1884 
the  craze  for  vastness  and  unification  had  set  in,  and  appeared 
in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  bill  of^that  year.  It  can  also  be  traced 
in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  is  last  seen  in  threat- 
ening activity  in  the  Royal  Commission  of  1883.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  the  cost  of  governing  very  large  populations 
and  areas  by  a  centralized  system  is  most  burdensome  to  the 
people. 

The  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  during  the 
first  year  of  its  administration  (1889)  was  £1,617,000,  whilst  the 
amount  which  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  find  for  the  year  end- 
ing 3l8t  March,  1895,  is  £1,972,000.  In  1849  the  Municipal 
Budget  of  Paris  was  £1,640,000,  and  the  population  was  946,000. 
In  1860,  when  the  population  was  1,800,000,  the  City  Budget  rose 
to  £4,160,000,  and  in  1883  the  expenditure  of  the  city  reached 
the  sum  of  £10,400,000  sterling,  the  population  then  being 
two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

New  York,  containing  a  population  of  over  one  and  a  half 
millions,  is  taxed  over  thirty4hree  millions  of  dollars  per  annum, 
or  nearly  twenty-two  dollars  per  head  of  the  population.  A  mu- 
nicipal government  of  excessive  magnitude  is  not  only  wasteful 
and  expensive,  but  popular  control  over  the  adminstration  is  pro- 
portionately diminished. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  well  said  : 

*'  It  is  strange  that  statesmen  shoold  not  by  this  time  have  seen  that 
genuine  election  by  a  huge  district,  tlie  inhabitants  of  whioh  are  strangers 
to  each  other,  is  a  moral  impossibility.  The  ineyitable  ontoome  is  the  ward 
politician  with  his  machinery  for  collecting  yotes." 

Now  York  and  Paris  proclaim  with  warning  voice  that  the 
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biggest  things  in  local  government  are  not  very  different  from  the 
biggest  failures.  In  the  case  of  the  British  metropolis,  the  evils 
of  a  centralizing  system  would  probably,  in  course  of  time, 
become  aggravated  beyond  all  precedent  because  of  the  enormous 
numbers  of  the  population  and  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  would  come  under  its  jurisdiction.  A  further  argument 
against  one  municipality  for  the  whole  Metropolis  arises  from  its 
division  by  the  Biver  Thames,  and  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of  1853,  who  said  : 

"  The  bisection  of  London  by  the  Thames  furnishes  an  additional  reason 
for  not  placing  the  whole  town  aoder  a  single  manicipal  corporation.  All 
roads,  streets,  sewers,  gas-pipes,  and  water-pipes— in  short,  all  means  of 
superficial  or  subterranean  communication— which  run  in  continuous  lines 
from  north  to  south,  are  necessarily  stopped  by  the  river.  Many  of  these 
are  directly  or  indirectly  the  subjects  of  Municipal  control,  and  therefore  a 
Municipal  body  which  governed  the  Metropolis  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames  would  find  that  the  continuity  of  its  operations  was  in  many  re- 
spects interrupted  by  natural  circumstances." 

The  Gommissioners  further  said  that — 

'*  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  give  a  Municipal  organization  to  the  entire 
Metropolis,  by  a  wider  extension  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  City,  the 
utility  of  the  Ck>rporation  as  an  institution  suited  to  its  limited  area  would 
be  destroyed ;  ** 

and  they  saw 

"  no  reason  why  the  benefit  of  municipal  institutions  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis  by  Its  division  into  municipal  districts,  each 
forming  a  municipal  government  of  its  own." 

The  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  London  problem, 
namely,  unification  with  centralization,  as  opposed  to  decentral- 
ization with  federated  municipalities,  still  show  the  chief  line  of 
cleavage  in  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  thought  on  municipal 
questions.  Lord  Bosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  appear  to 
favor  unification  and  centnilization  ;  whilst  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr, 
Artliur  James  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith,  following  men  like  Sir  George  Coruowall  Lewis,  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  think  "that  the  full 
advantages  of  municipal  life  cannot  be  obtained  '*  for  London 
unless  the  vast  metropolitan  area  be  divided  into  municipalities 
which  shall  "  deal  with  all  those  subjects  which  are  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  under  the  control  of  a  central 
body/'    The  experience  of  smaller  municipalities,  like  Birming- 
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ham,  seems  now  to  be  against  farther  extension^  for,  as   Mr. 

Chamberlain  said  recently  in  Parliament, 

'*Even  our  provincial  mttnioipalities  are  growing  to  such  an  eactent, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain  under  one  system  of  ■elf- 
government.'* 

If  that  argument  applies  to  municipalities  like  Birmingham, 
with  populations  of  less  than  half  a  million,  how  much  more  will 
it  apply  to  the  Metropolis,  with  a  population  ten  times  greater — a 
population  about  as  large  as  Ireland's,  larger  than  that  of  Scot- 
land, and  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  Wales?  No  such  experiment 
in  municipal  government  has  ever  been  attempted,  as  that  of 
placing  the  English  metropolis  under  a  unified  system  ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Is  London  such  an  exception  to  all 
other  places  that  absolutely  no  limit  exists  to  the  population  and 
area  over  which  the  progressive  spirits  of  the  capital  can  effi- 
ciently rule  ?    Mr.  Chamberlain  affirms  that 

**  A  popalation  of  half  a  million  is  practically  the  largest  number  that 
can  be  governed  from  one  centre,  with  the  individual  attention  and  con- 
stant assiduity  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  usefulness  and  popu- 
larity of  corporation  work." 

Assuming  (as  may  safely  be  done  on  so  high  an  authority) 
that  these  words  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  failure  which  must  also  certainly  follow  an  attempt  to  per- 
form the  task  on  a  scale  of  tenfold  magnitude  ? 

Decentralization  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  good 
local  government  of  heterogeneous  populations  like  those  in- 
cluded within  the  Metropolitan  ambit,  because  without  it  two  of 
the  most  necessary  conditions  of  efficiency,  namely,  '^  minute 
local  knowledge  and  community  of  interests, '^  would  be  wanting. 

If  for  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  a  municipal  organization 
shall  be  devised,  constituting  free  self-governing  communities, 
working  together  with  concurrent  action  under  a  superintending 
central  control,  and  dignified  by  association  with  the  ancient 
Civic  Government,  which  is  "a  relic  of  a  great  age  in  our 
national  story,''  London  may  again  become  to  the  Londoner 
''  what  Athens  was  to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles — what 
Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
citizen  was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices,  and  zealous  for  her 
franchises.'' 

George  Robebt  Tyleb,  Lord  Mayor. 
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BY  THE  HON.   WILLIAM  MoADOO^  A88ISTAKT  8EGBETABY  OF  THE 

NAVY. 


Fob  the  past  twelye  years  public  opinion  has  been  so  strongly 
in  &yor  of  a  rehabilitation  of  the  material  of  our  navy^  that  ques- 
tions affecting  the  personnel  have,  of  necessity^  been  held  in  abey- 
ance. Very  properly  it  was  argued  that  the  first  consideration 
should  be  the  construction  of  well  equipped  modem  war  yessels 
to  replace  the  old  and  obsolete  types  which  surviyed  the  period  of 
our  civil  war.  Substantial  steps  having  already  been  taken  with 
this  end  in  view^  it  is  now  in  order  to  give  grave  and  painstaking 
consideration  to  the  character,  ability,  and  skill  of  those  who  are 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  our  costly  and  magnificent 
floating  fighting-machines. 

Under  existing  law,  promotion  in  the  United  States  Navy  is  a 
matter  of  cold  mechanical  progression  which  is  dependent  upon 
no  demonstrated  professionid  merit,  but  which  is  based  upon  the 
date  of  commission  as  an  ofBicer,  the  possession  of  good  bodily 
health,  ability  to  pass  recurring  professional  examinations  which 
are  on  well-defined  lines,  with  no  ofiScial  impugnment  of  conduct 
as  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  A  violent  assump- 
tion, which  no  evidence  must  assail,  gives  imperial  sway  to  the 
dogma  that  place  upon  the  naval  register  as  a  commissioned 
officer  is  the  solo  standard  of  qualification  for  the  most  responsi- 
ble and  onerous  duties ;  that  the  lowest  captain  on  the  list  must 
be  better  fitted  to  command  than  the  senior  lieutenant,  the  latter 
of  whom  may  have  had  much  more  sea  service  and  shown  incom- 
parably more  ability  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 

That  rank  and  the  dignity  which  it  carries  are  essential  to 
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high  military  oommand  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  present  effort 
for  reform  of  the  personnel  aims  at  a  quicker  and  more  steady 
flow  of  promotion,  to  the  end  that  the  physically  and  mentally 
yigorons  shall  come  to  command  at  an  age  when  their  powers  are 
at  their  best,  when  ambition  and  habits  of  responsibility  have  not 
been  stifled  or  killed  by  years  of  monotonoos  service  in  subor- 
dinate positions. 

The  present  condition  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  line 
on  the  active  list  needs  urgent  reform  if  the  country  is  to  get  the 
best  possible  service  both  in  peace  and  war  from  its  naval  estab-. 
lishment.  In  order  to  make  the  present  situation  somewhat 
clear  to  those  ^ho  have  not  investigated  the  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  number  of  commissioned  line  officers 
allowed  by  law  is  726,  composed  of  181  ensigns,  75  lieutenants 
(junior  grade),  250  lieutenants,  74  lieutenant-commanders,  85 
commanders,  45  captains,  10  commodores,  and  6  rear-admirals. 
In  addition  to  this  number,  most  of  our  vessels  in  commission 
carry  a  number  of  those  naval  cadets  who  have  completed  the 
Naval  Academy  course  of  four  years  and  are  serving  two  years  at 
sea  before  flnal  graduation.  To  illustrate  the  rate  of  progression 
towards  promotion,  imagine  this  body  proceeding  in  Indian  file 
by  Naval  Academy  graduating  classes  through  an  inclosure  just 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole,  and  entering  and  leaving 
through  a  common  entrance  and  exit.  The  common  entrance  is 
the  Naval  Academy,  and,  aside  from  casualties  due  to  death, 
resignation,  or  dismissal,  the  procession  moves  steadily  along, 
without  change  of  order,  until  the  exit — the  retiring  age— is 
reached. 

Under  present  conditions  the  average  age  retirements  will  not 
exceed  seven  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  then,  for  causes 
which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  this  average  will  increase  to 
thirtv-three  for  the  following  eight  years.  The  annual  casualties 
on  the  active  list  average  less  than  three  per  cent.  Considering 
that  a  man  will  not  leave  his  place  in  the  line  of  this  procession 
until  he  reaches  the  retiring  age,  it  follows  that  if  an  unusually 
large  body  of  young  men  enter  the  rear  of  the  procession  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  they  vrill  reach  the  top  and  middle  of  the 
active  list  together,  and  there  remain  for  a  round  number  of  years 
blocking  like  a  wall  those  who  follow  them.  This  condition  now 
exists  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  trouble.    Well  to  the  head 
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of  the  procession  is  a  body  of  officers  slowly  moying  toward  the 
top,  and  destined,  once  there  and  with  a  long  interval  between 
them  and  retirement,  to  stop  for  many  years  to  come  the  entire 
centre  and  rear  of  the  line.  vThis  body  is  known  in  the  navy  as 
the  ^^hnmp/'  and  is  the  resolt  of  an  unfortnnate  and  short-sighted 
policy  which  prevailed  dnring  onr  civil  war,  by  which  abnormally 
large  classes  were  hnrried  through  the  Naval  Academy  daring  the 
years  from  1860  to  1867.  These  classes  now  fill  the  grades  of  com- 
mander, lieutenant-commander,  and  the  116  senior  lieutenants' 
positions.  Unless  some  pruning  measure  is  applied  to  this  hump, 
the  officers  composing  it  will  for  years,  and  while  in  the  highest 
grades,  entirely  block  the  way  of  those  in  the  rear. 

When  in  the  course  of  time  the  hump  disappears,  the  liber- 
ated procession  in  the  rear  will  move  with  a  rush,  giving  a  great 
number  of  those  composing  it  scarcely  time  to  change  into  the 
uniforms  of  the  different  grades  ahead  of  them  until,  without 
having  time  to  render  adequate  service  in  their  new  grades,  they 
will  reach  the  retiring  age  as  rear-admirals.  Aged  lieutenants, 
capable  of  having  their  sons  crowd  them  in  the  ranks,  will  be 
precipitated  forward  from  commander  to  rear-admiral  with 
scarcely  time  to  have  their  new  titles  engraved  on  their  visiting 
cards  before  they  find  themselves  on  the  retired  list.  And,  worse 
than  all  for  the  nation,  these  men,  who  have  been  subordinates 
all  their  lives,  will  suddenly  and  without  experience  find  them- 
selves intrusted  with  command  and  the  varied  and  onerous  re- 
sponsibilities incidental  to  it.  In  this  connection,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  command  in  the  navy,  which  is  often  exercised  in 
far-distant  ports,  and  which  frequently  deals  with  delicate  and 
intricate  questions  of  diplomacy,  is  very  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  authority  in  an  army  on  land  in  one's  own  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  from  the  very  natvjre  of  things,  the  captain  of  a 
war-ship  in  commission  exercises  kingly  authority  as  compared 
with  military  command  on  the  land.  He,  of  necessity,  must  be 
the  one  absolute  head  to  all  on  board,  subject  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  To  wield  wisely  and  ably  these  necessarily  autocratic 
powers,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  incidental  to  them,  and  to 
accomplish  with  skill  and  wisdom  the  difficult  tasks  begotten  by 
entangling  and  delicate  diplomatic  situations  in  foreign  ports  re- 
mote at  times  from  even  telegraphic  communication,  require  what 
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is  happily  termed  the  habit  of  conmuuid.  Pasnng  therefore  by 
the  grievance  to  the  individual  officer  whoee  promotion  is  bo  re- 
tarded, it  is  seen  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  snfler  from  our 
inability  to  utilize  in  command  rank  this  body  of  able,  ambitious, 
learned,  and  brave  officers  during  th^  years  of  vigorous  man- 
hood when  all  their  powers  are  at  their  best.  So  long  as  this  evil 
remains  uncorrected  the  nation  will  fail  to  receive  a  fair  return 
for  the  moneys  and  care  expended  on  its  fleets,  and  all  ambition 
and  life  will  be  stifled  out  of  as  flue  a  corps  of  naval  officers  as 
can  be  found  in  any  service. 

Of  all  the  leading  nations,  we  alone  tolerate  such  a  condition 
of  affairs.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  number  and  ages  of  officers  of  leading  European  nations 
promoted  during  the  past  year : 


*  Captains  in  the  Oerman  Navy  are  not  allowed  to  ezoeed  the  age  of  68.    Rear^ 
admirals  are  made  at  aboat  50. 
tNoneinlSOa. 
t  To  rear-admiraL 
I  To  commodore. 

▲YBRAOB  AGES  OF  THE  LINK  OFFI'JKRS  OF  THS  U.  8.  NAVT. 


1871. 

1884. 

1804. 

19I4.» 

1908.* 

1914.* 

RAar-admiral 

59 

M 

50 

38.6 

81 

80 

61 
56 
51 
42 
40 
87 

60 

50 

52 

49 

46.7 

44.5 

60 
60 
50 
57 
55 
52 

61 

60.5 

60 

60 

56 

51 

60 

Commodore. 

Captain      ...,,».»,, 

80 
59 

Commander. ,,,-,., 

67 

Llentenant-Commander 

First  100  lientenants 

S 

*  Retirements  at  the  age  of  62  years  only  considered. 


To  quote  from  Lieutenant  Colwell,  by  whom  the  above  table 
was  prepared. 
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"The  hifchcr  average  as«  of  th«  French  navy  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  admit  a  certain  nomher  of  older  men,  graduates  of  the  Boole  Poly- 
techniqne  each  year  to  the  lowest  grade  of  officers ;  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  warrant  officers  who  may  he  as  old  as  33  are  granted  commissions  as  en- 
signs." 

The  lowest  ayerage  age  on  reaching  command  rank  Ib  in  Eng- 
land>  37  years ;  and  the  highest  abroad — 44  years — in  France^ 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  54  years.  A  consensas  of  the 
best  opinion  gives  45  years  as  the  maximum  age  at  which  an 
officer  should  reach  command.  Graduating  from  the  Academy 
at  the  average  age  of  23  years  he  receives  the  necessary  training 
as  a  subordinate  in  his  profession  and  then,  at  45,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  every  faculty  trained  to  its  highest  and  with  along  time 
to  serve  his  government  before  his  retirement,  he  can  acquire  the 
habits  of  command  and  assume  with  perfect  confidence  and  easy 
grace  the  responsibilities  and  dignities  of  his  important  positions 
and  also  render  to  his  country  the  best  and  highest  service. 

The  effect  upon  the  personnel  of  existing  conditions  is  to 
beget  discouragement,  and  substitute  for  a  hopeful  ambition  and 
zealous  performance  of  duties  a  perfunctory  execution  of  the 
routine  requirements  of  the  service  regulations.  I  am  right  in 
asserting  that  this  is  the  tendency  of  existing  conditions,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  qualify  this  statement  by  saying  that  a 
high  sense  of  honor  and  devotion  to  their  profession  keeps  the 
standard  of  conduct  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment very  high  among  naval  officers  in  spite  of  all  their  dis- 
couragements. The  goal  of  a  naval  officer's  professional  ambition 
is  command,  and  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  calling  he  must,  from  the 
moment  he  enters  the  Academy  until  the  day  he  retires,  so  devote 
his  every  energy  and  faculty  and  so  train  all  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body  as  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  the  possible  supreme 
crisis  of  his  career — war. 

Our  navy  is  maintained  to  command  peace,  but  it  can  only  do 
so  by  being  constantly  kept  in  a  most  efficient  condition  as  a  war 
machine.  However  fine  the  ships  and  guns,  this  machine  will  dis- 
appoint the  nation  in  its  hour  of  need  unless  it  is  handled  by  not 
only  the  highest  ability,  but  by  self-reliant  officers  who  have  long 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  individual  responsibility.  A  good  di- 
gestion and  the  lawyer-like  faculty  of  keeping  within  the  naval 
regulations  do  not  make  a  naval  officer ;  the  true  professional 
work  of  a  naval  officer  is  on  shipboard,  and  he  should  serve  at 
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sea  for  stated  periods  during  his  incambency  of  all  the  grades 
from  ensign  to  admiral.  There  are  certain  shore  dnties  that  can 
best  be  performed  by  those  on  the  actiye  military  list  of  the 
seryice,  bnt  the  true  naval  officer  who  will  best  serve  the  country 
in  a  great  emergency  will  be  the  officer  who  has  had  most  actual 
experience. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  promotion  almost  blocked,  an 
officer  in  his  forties  and  below  the  first  hundred  on  the  lieuten- 
ants' list  has  positively  nothing  to  stir  his  ambition,  and  can  only 
be  moved  by  a  sense  of  personal  obligation  and  of  conscientious- 
ness to  perform  duties  which  can  bring  no  reward,  and  which 
however  ably,  nay,  brilliantly  performed,  cannot  advance  him  be- 
yond the  veriest  drone  who  may  precede  him  on  the  list.  To 
show  that  the  lower  grades  in  the  figurative  procession  to  which 
I  have  alluded  scarcely  move,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the 
senior  ensign  (this  being  the  lowest  grade  in  the  navy  with  a 
maximum  annual  salary  of  only  11,400)  has  already  served  ten 
years  in  that  grade,  while  the  senior  lieutenant  has  idready  served 
over  twenty-one  years  in  the  lieutenant  grade. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  heretofore  referred  to,  leaving  out  what 
may  be  considered  injustices  in  the  staff  and  auxiliary  corps,  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  consider  legislation  affecting  the  enlisted 
men  and  apprentices,  a  most  important  part  of  the  military  body. 
Promotion  to  warrant  officer,  a  possible  commission,  judicioudy 
distributed  rewards,  and  strong  incentives  to  continuous  service, 
with  retirement  and  other  advantages  in  special  cases,  seem  to  be 
necessary  corollaries  of  any  general  reform  looking  to  making  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  navy  thoroughly  efficient.  The  appren- 
tice system  should  be  specially  considered  in  its  relations  to  the 
navy  as  a  source  from  which  crews  of  Americans  can  always  be 
secured.  It  needs  watchful  care  and  encouragement,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  proper  public  opinion  will  always  demand 
that  our  ships  be  manned  by  American  sailors. 

The  warrant  officers — more  especially  the  gunners — ^form  a 
most  important  body,  and  one  that  should  be  carefully  selected. 

That  evils  such  as  those  herein  recited  can  exist  in  any  branch 
of  our  public  service  without  remedial  legislative  action  seems  at 
first  sight  strange.  Needed  reforms  in  the  naval  service  have  al- 
ways been  found  most  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  in  conse- 
quence nearly  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  navy 
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are  shreds  and  patches  inharmonioiisly  joined  together,  covering 
many  years  in  their  enactment,  and  with  many  of  them  now  im- 
possible-of  observance  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  canses 
which  led  to  their  enactment.  The  chief  causes  which  militate 
against  speedy  legislative  remedies  for  abases  in  the  navy  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  First — Congressional  indifference  arising 
in  part  from  the  absorbing  character  of  the  great  financial  and  eco- 
nomic questions  with  which  Congress  has  of  late  been  compelled 
to  deal,  and  in  general,  from  that  natural  prejudice  against  pro- 
fessional military  organizations  which  always  exists,  more  or  less, 
in  republics,  but  which,  in  our  country,  should  not  prevail 
against  the  navy,  the  right  arm  of  our  national  defence  against 
aggression  from  without,  and  a  service  which  can  never  imperil 
tholibertiesof  our  country.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  clearly  show  that  our  forefathers  did  not  include  the 
navy  in  their  republican  exception  to  standing  armies.  Second — 
The  repeated  failure  of  the  diverse  and  more  or  less  opposing  in- 
terests within  the  navy  itself  to  agree  upon  a  remedy  for  existing 
evils. 

The  first  obstacle  can  be  overcome  by  a  well-informed  and 
strong  public  opinion  demanding  reorganization,  and  by  con- 
vincing Congress,  which  I  believe  can  readily  be  done,  that  the 
present  system  is  at  the  risk,  especially  in  case  of  war,  of  the 
groat  amount  of  money  expended  upon  the  material  of  the  navy, 
and  that  a  far  better  and  more  efficient  public  service  can  and 
will  be  rendered  at  all  times  by  such  reforms  of  the  personnel  as 
will  give  the  country  the  most  efficient  services  of  its  officers  and 
enlisted  men  when  they  are  at  their  best.  A  wise  economy  will 
consider  the  large  amount  of  property  at  stake  and  its  possible 
uses,  and  will  readily  lend  itself  to  the  aid  of  such  measures  as 
will  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  material  on  hand.  The 
second  obstacle  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  before  a  strong 
public  opinion  demanding  reform  for  the  general  good  and  illy 
inclined  to  brook  interference  arising  from  narrow  and  personal 
interests. 

The  seeming  impossibility  of  getting  the  various  interests  in 
the  navy  to  meet  on  common  ground  compelled  Congress  itself 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  Joint  Commission 
of  both  Houses  now  considering  this  question. 

The  Joint  Commission  has  before  it  a  mass  of  instructive  in- 
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formation  in  the  form  of  remedies  snbmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Nayy  and  naval  officers,  tabulated  statements  of  foreign 
navies,  and  evidence  from  officers  of  all  corps  who  appeared  in 
person,  and  were  subject  to  examination.  .  The  present  Secretaqr 
has  urged  reform  of  the  personnel  with  great  zeal,  and  has  been 
most  painstaking  in  placing  before  the  Commission  all  possible 
exact  information,  and  seeing  that  all  corps  have  been  represented. 

The  remedies  proposed  to  the  Commission  shape  themselves  in 
the  following  order : 

First — ^A  radical  and  comprehensive  reorganization  affecting 
the  line,  staff,  and  marine  corps,  the  end  primarily  in  view  being 
to  strengthen  the  purely  military  organization,  keeping  within  the 
present  limits  of  expense.  Such  reform  would  undoubtedly  ex- 
cite vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  whose  corps  or  per- 
sonal interests  it  assails,  and  evidently  not  being  deemed  feas- 
ible has  no  recognized  leader. 

Second. — A  remedy  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  which  were  to  slightly  increase  the  upper  grades ;  to 
abolish  the  grade  of  commodore  ;  to  allow  voluntary  retirement 
to  a  certain  number  annually  of  those  who  have  served  over  thirty 
years ;  and  when  these  retirements  and  the  vacancies  from  casual- 
ties and  other  causes  do  not  reach  fixed  numbers  above  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-commander,  for  compulsory  retirement  of  the  re- 
mainder through  selections  by  a  board  of  rear-admirals ;  and  to 
allow  greater  latitude  to  Naval  Examining  Boards.  As  the  inves- 
tigation proceeded  the  Secretary  modified  the  above  and  recom- 
mended that,  instead  of  the  retirements  proposed,  a  ''  reserve  list ' 
should  be  created  for  the  performance  of  certain  shore  duties, 
and  that  one  hundred  officers  from  the  hump  be  transferred  to 
such  list ;  the  creation  of  annual  vacancies  of  sixteen  and  twenty, 
respectively,  above  the  grade  of  commander  and  lieutenant-com- 
mander ;  promotion  to  fiag  rank  by  selection  with  qualifications 
for  promotion  from  the  lower  grades. 

Thtrd. — An  age  retirement  by  which  an  officer  cannot  remain 
on  the  active  list  after  reaching  specified  ages  in  the  various 
grades  ;  and  promotions  by  selection.  This  is  substantially  the 
English  system.  Modifications  of  this  plan  were  afterwards  sub- 
mitted proposing  selection  to  flag  rank  and  partial  selection  in 
the  junior  grades. 

Fourth. — A  limitation  of  the  numbers  in  each  grade ;  abolition 
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of  the  rank  of  commodore,  all  now  of  sach  rank  to  become  rear- 
admirals  ;  a  specified  number  of  vacancies  to  be  created  each  year 
above  the  grade  of  lientenant-commander,  to  be  by  compulsory 
retirement  if  necessary  ;  a  reserve  duty  list ;  a  redaction  of  the 
classes  from  1861  to  1867  by  a  transfer  to  the  reserve  duty  list ; 
promotions  to  be  by  seniority  with  conditions  as  to  sea  service. 

Fifth. — A  limitation  of  grades ;  age  and  service  qualifications 
for  promotion  which  increase  retirements  ;  reserve  shore  duty  for 
certain  officers ;  commanders  as  executive  officers  of  first-rate 
ships ;  number  of  cadets  to  be  commissioned  each  year  limited. 

These  remedies  are  here  necessarily  only  sufficiently  outlined 
to  show  their  salient  points.  The  principal  features,  as  will  be 
seen,  are :  Partial  compulsory  retirement ;  partial  selection  for 
promotion  ;  reserve  duty  list ;  increase  of  numbers  in  the  com- 
mand grades ;  gradual,  but  sure,  reduction  of  the  classes  in  the 
hump ;  age  and  service  qualifications  for  promotion ;  and  greater 
opportunities  for  the  enlisted  men  and  apprentices. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  criticise  or  commend  the  various  plans 
put  forward,  especially  as  the  department  has  submitted  its  views 
to  the  Joint  Commission,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  order  to  observe 
that  the  systems  of  selection  for  promotion  and  for  compulsory 
retirement  will  naturally  beget  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion. 
Those  officers  who  are  now  reasonably  sure  of  attaining  high  rank 
naturally  view  the  matter  in  a  personal  light  and  cannot  be  ex 
pected  to  look  favorably  upon  either  system.  No  possible  reform 
of  the  personnel  can  be  effected,  however,  without  some  individ- 
ual interests  having  to  give  way. 

The  opponents  of  the  system  of  selection  for  promotion  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  suited  to  our  country  and  that  it  could  not  be 
surrounded  with  such  safeguards  as  to  free  it  from  the  political 
and  personal  infiuences  connected  with  administrative  affairs, 
while  its  friends  insist  that  a  board  of  five  admirals  would  be  as 
free  from  ulterior  motives  and  the  influences  alluded  to  in  their 
deliberations  and  conclusions  as  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United 
States. 

Compulsory  retirement  is  not  a  new  idea,  it  having  been  tried 
in  the  navy  by  a  scrutiny  board  in  1855.  Many  believe  that  the 
general  result  then  was  to  the  decided  benefit  of  the  service. 

Unless  an  age  qualification  is  thought  best,  there  seems  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  a  healthful  forward  movement  than  by  a 
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compulsory  retirement  in  connection  with  the  proposed  roserre 
duty  list;  and  in  ord^r  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  present  evils 
the  inflow  from  the  Naval  Academy  should  be  so  carefully  ad- 
justed as  to  cause  a  gradual  and  steady  flow  from  ensign  to  rear- 
admiral. 

Having  no  service  prejudices.  Congress  should,  however,  have 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  subject. 

The  demands  of  the  staff  officers  and  the  frictions  and  con- 
tentions which  like  warring  creeds  have  at  times  existed  between 
them  and  the  line  have  not  been  considered  in  this  article,  be- 
cause it  has  been  deemed  best  to  centre  attention  upon  a  grievous 
abuse  which  cannot  much  longer  await  a  remedy,  and  also  for  the 
reason  that  the  navy  is  not  a  civil  establishment  to  be  administered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  affairs  of  a  line  of  merchant  steamers, 
but  is  instead  a  great  military  organization  created  and  continued 
to  command  peace  by  being  always  prepared  for  war,  to  protect 
our  rights,  to  maintain  our  dignity  and  conserve  our  interests 
abroad,  and  to  prove  in  cases  of  foreign  aggression  an  efficient  de- 
fence to  the  great  country  it  represents. 

The  people  have  expended  many  millions  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  navy,  and  they  will  have  no  patience  with  minor 
interests  and  prejudices  that  may  attempt  to  impede  or  delay  re- 
forms necessary  to  its  military  efficiency  and  its  wise  and  eco- 
nomic administration. 

William  MoAdoo. 
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Although  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  human  descent  has  now 
been  accepted  for  the  best  part  of  a  generation,  we  have  as  yet 
done  little  in  applying  it  in  interpreting  the  many  records  of 
the  past  which  are  fonnd  in  onr  bodies.  The  logical  tactics 
necessarily  adopted  by  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  are  to 
some  extent  accountable  for  subsequent  slow  progress.  While 
the  main  question  was  in  dispute  all  advocates  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory  were  striving  to  establish  the  principle.  In  doing 
this  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  use  the  inductive  method. 
Facts  were  collected  and  examined  for  the  sake  of  observing 
their  general  tendency,  and  were  of  interest,  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  they  threw  light  upon  the  hypothetical  law.  The 
modus  operandi  by  which  Darwin  and  Wallace  achieved  their 
first  triumphs  has  become  somewhat  of  a  pious  tradition  among 
their  disciples,  and  has  been  too  slavishly  adhered  to  by  many 
who  have  essayed  to  rival  their  exploits.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  methods  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  conquest  are  by  no  means 
those  which  render  a  new  territory  of  permanent  value  to  the 
captors.  When  the  fight  is  over  and  the  victory  won,  progress  is 
not  aided  by  mangling  the  carcasses  slain,  or  by  marking  time  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Now  that  the  principles  of  evolution  have 
taken  their  place  forever  among  the  axioms  of  science,  we  must 
resort  to  deductive  tactics  if  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

We  must  learn  to  look  at  natural  phenomena  through  evolu- 
tionary glasses,  not  as  people  read  the  prints  at  an  optician's 
— where  the  lenses  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest  and  the  char- 
acters go  for  nothing  except  as  tests  of  the  media — ^but  for  the 
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sake  of  seeing  their  meaning  more  dearly.  It  is  wonderful, 
when  this  is  done^  how  many  of  the  most  dull  and  triyial  facts  of 
every-day  experience  become  alive  with  interest.  The  new  phil- 
osophy is  fonnd  to  possess  a  transmuting  power  which  changes 
the  very  dust  of  the  earth  into  golden  grains  of  knowledge. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  most  familiar  characteristics  of 
early  childhood,  and  see  what  they  reveal  to  as  when  viewed  in 
this  way.  If  the  laws  of  variation  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
account  for  peculiarities  of  structure  and  habit  among  other  ani- 
mals, they  are  equally  applicable  here.  Each  trait,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  is  itself  a  record  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  it  into  being.  As  the  geologist  has  learned  to  interpret 
the  strata,  and  to  reconstruct  from  what  he  observes  there  succes- 
sive chapters  of  the  earth's  strange  history,  so  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  the  physiologist  to  decipher  the  writing  of  the  past 
which  is  manifest  in  every  detail  of  the  human  organism. 

In  several  articles  published  in  Tlie  Nineteenth  Century^  the 
Deutsche  Retme,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
certain  evidences  of  descent  from  a  pithecoid  arboreal  ancestor 
which  are  still  visible  in  the  modem  infant.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion no  attempt  will  be  made — except  incidentally — ^to  carry  the 
story  beyond  the  earliest  human  period.  I  hope  to  show,  however, 
that  there  is  good  physiological  ground  for  believing  that  the  epoch 
of  utter  savagery  lasted  an  enormous  time,  and  that  certain  latter- 
day  attempts  to  curtail  the  paleolithic  age  to  something  under  a 
hundred  thousand  years  receive  no  support  from  the  bodies  of 
even  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  such  a  view. 

Generally  speaking — as  the  study  of  embryology  would  lead 
us  to  expect — ^young  animals  resemble  their  less  specialized  ances- 
tors more  than  do  adults;  and  hence,  in  most  respects,  the  babe 
possesses  more  ape-like  characteristics  than  its  parents.  But  to 
this  rule  there  are  some  notable  exceptions;  and  exceptional  phe- 
nomena are  always  worthy  of  attention  in  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
present,  because  they  are  sure  tokens  of  some  phase  of  environ- 
ment which  has  exercised  a  special  influence  in  the  course  of 
evolutionary  development. 

With  one  of  these  exceptional  and  distinctly  human  atavistic 
peculiarities  we  will  commence  our  survey. 

The  most  obvious  fact  about  a  normal  healthy  infant  which 
strikes  a  casual  student  of  this  section  of  the  animal  kingdom  is 
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its  rotundity  of  outline.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  fat 
which  cushions  a  baby^s  body  told  one  of  the  most  tragic  tales  of 
human  suffering  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
opinion  to  which  we  are  driyenby  a  brief  examination  of  the  facts, 
in  the  light  of  evolutionary  law.  All  young  and  helpless  monkeys 
are  very  light  and  slim,  for  if  they  were  not  so  their  parents  would 
be  unable  to  carry  them  when  climbing  and  leaping  among  the 
branches.  During  the  arboreal  stage  of  man^s  existence,  his  off- 
spring must  have  conformed  to  the  same  type;  and  since  the  con- 
dition had  been  imperative  among  all  members  of  the  species 
throughout  an  immense  epoch,  the  infants  of  the  earliest  earth- 
walking  men  would  not  differ  from  their  ancesters  in  this  re- 
spect. 

How,  then,  has  the  human  babe,  from  being  originally  a  spare 
animal  with  no  superfluous  flesh,  become  metamorphosed  into  that 
obese  and  ponderous  creature  with  which  the  least  scientific  of 
of  my  readers  is  familiar?  So  pronounced  and  universal  a 
structural  peculiarity  can  only  be  accounted  for,  according  to 
Darwinian  principles,  on  the  ground  that,  at  some  time,  it  aided 
in  preserving  the  race  from  extinction.  The  causes  to  which  it 
is  attributable  must  also  have  been  sufficient  to  outweigh  certain 
obvious  disadvantages  of  the  condition,  for  it  is  plain  that,  among 
wandering  savages,  who  had  to  travel  far  in  search  of  food  and 
who  were  continually  liable  to  attacks  of  enemies,  a  helpless  and 
heavy  child  would  be  a  very  hampering  burden.  Even  in  modern 
times,  as  every  physician  knows,  a  fat  child  is  more  likely  to  suc- 
cumb in  certain  common  infantile  ailments  than  a  thin  one. 

From  the  fact  that  the  peculiarity  is  common  to  the  babes  of 
the  most  diverse  races  of  mankind,  it  is  evident  that  it  arose 
(in  common  with  all  other  distinctively  human  characteristics) 
before  the  species  became  divided  into  distinct  races  and  distrib- 
uted over  the  earth.  But  this,  as  the  primitive  stone  weapons 
found  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds  assert,  takes  us  back  to  a 
period  when  the  most  cultured  tribes  of  men  were  savages  such  as 
the  modern  Fuegians  and  Australian  blacks.  Having  got  thus 
far  it  becomes  necessary  to  propound  two  questions  in  order  to 
solve  the  main  problem.  These  are— (1st) :  What  is  the  chief  phy- 
siological use  of  acccumulations  of  fat?  and  (2d):  What  were 
the  special  conditions  of  life  among  low-grade  barbarians  which 
rendered  such  accumulation  necessary  to  infants? 
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Animals  which  periodically  lay  on  large  quantitiefl  of  adipose 
tissue  either  bybernate,  like  the  bear,  the  bat,  and  the  dormonse; 
or  have  to  tide  over  times  when  food  is  scarce  from  drought  or 
cold  weather  as  in  the  case  of  the  hog,  the  bison,  or  the  cameL 
In  these  creatures  the  fat  accumulated  when  food  is  plentiful  is 
plainly  a  store  of  nutriment  laid  up  for  future  use.  Arctic  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  seal,  live  under  conditions  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  those  of  primordial  man,  who  distinctly  belonged 
to  the  tropic  and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  Although  it  is 
probable  that  among  northern  nations  the  naked  babe  has  found 
its  adipose  covering  useful  in  keeping  out  the  cold,  he  certainly 
did  not,  in  the  first  place,  develop  it  by  way  of  an  overcoat,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  whale  and  the  walrus. 

Although  primitive  man  did  not  hybemate,  and  was  probably 
versatile  enough  to  find  food  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  he  was, 
like  all  modern  savages  who  live  by  the  chase,  liable  to  frequently 
recurring  famines.  If  game  was  plentiful  the  tribe  revelled  in 
abundance  ;  but  when  the  hunters  were  unsuccessful,  roots  and 
skin  clothing  were  the  chief  articles  in  the  menu.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  infantile  gums  would  make  but  poor  play  with  such 
tough  diet ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  babe  at  the  breast  would 
find  its  usual  nutriment  almost  entirely  cut  off.  In  order  to  tide 
over  these  periods  of  scarcity  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
primitive  child  should  imitate  the  provident  habits  of  the  bear  and 
the  dormouse.  By  waxing  fat  in  times  of  plenty,  he  was  able  to 
fall  back  on  his  own  resources  during  ''  the  winter  of  his  discon- 
tent,'^  when  his  parents  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  provide  him 
with  food.  We  must  remember  that,  even  now,  it  is  constantly 
an  open  question  among  the  lowest  races  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  out  during  an  enforced  fast  until  food  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  mortality  of  the  young  and  weak  from  starvation  is 
very  great.  Not  only  were  our  own  ancestors  similarly  circum- 
stanced, but  they  must  have  been  subject  to  like  evolutionary  in- 
fluences from  the  tertiary  period  until  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  severity  of  the  stress  to  which  they  were  subjected  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  modem  healthy  babe  is  invariably  plump, 
whereas  the  archaic  babe  must  have  been  lean  and  spare  like  his 
predecessors,  whose  nursery  was  among  the  tree-tops.  The  dif- 
ference has  been  brought  about  by  the  constant  elimination,  by 
means  of  death  from  want,  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  infants 
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of  the  primitive  simian  type.  In  fact  only  those  children  who 
varied  in  the  direction  which  the  conditions  of  a  precarious  savage 
life  rendered  necessary  survived  and  left  offspring. 

Hence  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  typical  ro- 
tund baby,  whose  elephantine  limbs  are  exhibited  by  the  proud 
mother  to  all  her  friends  and  relatives^  is  about  as  melancholy  a 
monument  of  human  misery  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ! 
^  These  conclusions  are  backed  up  by  other  phenomena  familiar 
to  all  who  have  carefully  observed  the  habits  of  little  children. 
The  universal  tendency  exhibited  by  infants  to  pick  up  small  ob- 
jects of  all  kinds  and  put  them  into  their  mouths  is  not^  in  a 
modem  nursery,  considered  conducive  to  their  welfare.  Yet  the 
universal  character  of  the  habit  compels  one  to  believe  that  at 
one  time  it  was  an  important  factor  in  determining  survivorshi{>. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  thoroughly  robust  and  healthy  infant 
will  swallow  with  impunity ;  and  in  all  probability  the  crawling 
cave-dweller  had  a  stomach  which  was  much  more  tolerant 
than  those  possessed  by  his  modern  descendants.  In  times  of 
stress,  when  the  hunters  of  the  starving  clan  were  scouring  the 
country  for  prey,  and  the  squaws  were  digging  for  roots  in  the 
forest,  he  busied  himself  in  a  profitable  manner  among  the  abun- 
dant debris  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  or  experimented  gastronom- 
ically  with  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  other  small  deer,  as  he  crept 
after  his  mother  among  the  grass. 

Although  many  of  the  objects  ingested  in  this  hap-hazard  and 
impartial  fashion  would  be  of  doubtful  dietetic  value,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  that  such  a  foraging  instinct  told 
for  a  good  deal  when  starvation  was  imminent.  'Sot,  probably, 
did  he  make  so  many  fatal  mistakes  as  many  people  would 
imagine.  The^modern  view  of  a  baby,  current  among  nurses  and 
mothers,  is  that  it  is  an  luuni^gted  tskH  with  strong  si)i(adal 
tendencies. '  The  results  of  the  investigations  in  infant  psychology 
carried  on  by  my  colleague  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  the  study 
of  human  attributes.  Professor  Preyer,  of  Wiesbaden,  show  that 
the  baby  has  been  grossly  slandered  and  misjudged  through  the 
fond  arrogance  of  domestic  philosophers.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
pristine  instincts  of  this  (normally)  intelligent  animal  have  been 
blunted  and  warped  by  imprisonment  in  stuffy  nurseries  or 
smothered  by  inordinate  swaddling.  But  in  primeval  times  the 
infant  with  the  least  aptitude  for  locomotion  had  wits  sufficient 
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for  his  wants,  and  inherited  instincts  of  self-preservation  as  trust- 
worthy as  those  of  the  crawling  pappy  or  the  fledgling  bird. 

Another  common  infantile  attribute  not  only  confirms  the 
above  conclusions  as  to  the  crucial  environment  of  the  primitive 
child,  but  also  suggests  a  grave  indictment  against  the  paleo- 
lithic parent.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  little 
ones  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  have  inherent  winning  manners. 
Their  style  of  beauty  is  essentially  human,  and  has  evidently  been 
evolved  since  pithecoid  standards  went  out  of  fashion.  I  have 
seen  many  baby  monkeys,  and  freely  acknowledge  that  they  have 
a  certain  prettiness  of  their  own,  but  it  is  of  a  distinctly  animal 
type,  like  that  of  kittens  and  ducklings.  We  do  not  regard  a  baby 
which  looks  like  a  young  ape  as  pleasing  to  look  upon,  any  more 
t&an  we  should  esteem  one  pretty  which  bore  a  monstrous  resem- 
blance to  a  duck.  Infantile  beauty  has  therefore  not  come  down 
from  arboreal  times  by  the  unbroken  chain  of  inheritance,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  prehensile  power  in  a  baby's  hands. 
It  was  a  new  departure,  and  must  be  accounted  for  by  post- 
arboreal  evolutionary  agencies. 

Now  it  is  obviously  impossible  on  the  present  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  question  of  physiological  sdsthetics.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  the  Darwinian  explanation  of  our  innate  standards 
of  human  beauty  is  bound  up  with  the  theory  of  sexual  selec- 
tion, and  that  our  ideals,  as  regards  childhood's  charms  are 
nearly  akin  to  our  ideals  of  what  constitutes  beauty  in  women. 
But  although  this  may  broadly  account  for  the  criteria,  it 
does  not  explain  how  it  has  come  about  that  most  children  are 
pretty.  Inheritance  may,  of  course,  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  here  sexual  selection  would  be  distinctly  an  indirect 
factor.  Yet  a  pretty  child  often  has  a  plain  mother  and  father, 
and  itself  becomes  physically  unattractive  when  it  grows  up.  In 
the  case  of  the  animals  already  mentioned,  and  of  many  others, 
the  beauty  of  the  young  is  not  a  reflection  of  what  is  most  pleas- 
ing in  their  appearance  in  after-life,  but  is  often  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  it.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  infantile  beauty 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  thing  by  itself,  and  that  it  required  selective 
agencies  of  a  special  character  for  its  creation.  Nor  need  we  go 
far  afield  to  see  the  process  still  going  on — or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  the  evolutionary  machinery  by  which  such  a 
result  might  be  brought  about  if  we  were  again  exposed  to  the 
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yicissitudes  of  savage  life.  Who  does  not  feel  more  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  a  pretty^  engaging  child  than  towards  an  ngly  one  ? 
Where  beauty  is  present  we  easily  bestow  affection,  and  that  affec- 
tion readily  and  naturally  displays  itself  in  caresses  and  gifts.  In 
most  schools,  and  in  too  many  nurseries,  there  is  one  fayorite 
child,  a  Benjamin,  who — for  no  superior  merit — ^gets  a  Benja- 
min's share  of  the  porridge.  If  one  could  get  a  composite  photo- 
graph of  all  and  specially  petted  children,  who  doubts  that  the 
resulting  picture  would  be  prettier  than  one  obtained  from  a  like 
number  of  children  selected  by  lot  ?  "  Kissing  goes  by  favor,'' 
and  favor  is  the  eternal  portion  of  comeliness. 

Among  civilized  surroundings  infantile  prettiness,  like 
the  indiscriminate  voracity  already  spoken  of,  is  probably 
rather  eliminative  than  conservative.  It  leads  to  the  physical 
and  moral  degeneration  which  accompanies  a  plethora  of  candy 
and  free-will.  But,  granting  a  state  of  society  in  which  it  was 
often  necessary  to  sacrifice  several  members  of  every  family  of 
children,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  "  flower  of  the  flock  "  (in  the 
parent's  estimation)  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  surviving  than 
his  plainer  brothers  and  sisters  ?  We  have  only  to  turn  to  ac- 
counts of  modern  savages  to  find  that  constantly,  in  times  of  war 
or  famine,  whole  families  perish  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
individuals.  In  the  case  of  a  night  attack  on  the  wigwams  proba- 
bly only  those  helpless  little  ones  would  survive  who  were  caught 
np  by  the  parents  in  their  flight  from  the  merciless  enemy ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  a  Jacob  would  have  a  better  chance  than 
an  Esau.  When  the  ranks  of  the  clan  were  being  thinned  by 
want,  the  type  of  child  which  is  now  the  spoiled  darling  of  the 
nursery  would  ^' score"  in  any  distribution  of  such  food  as  might 
be  obtainable.  Moreover,  among  primitive  races  parental  love  is 
much  more  a  matter  of  instinctive  animal  liking  than  among  en- 
lightened and  civilized  people  whose  conduct  is  influenced  by 
abstract  standards  of  duty ;  and  therefore  those  outward  qualities 
in  children  which  still  awake  instinctive  preferences  within  us 
were  throughout  the  vast  epoch  of  ancestral  barbarism  rendered 
all  the  more  powerful  in  determining  the  victors  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Although,  considering  his  general  circumstances,  many  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  the  moral  shortcomings  of  early  man, 
these  are  not  the  only  facts  which  compel  one  to  adopt  the  view 
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that  he  was  bj  no  means  an  ideal  parent.  Haring  made  ont  a 
prima-facie  case  of  gross  favoritism  against  him,  the  next  infan- 
tile characteristic  which  we  shall  examine  accuses  him  (and,  I 
fear^  we  must  add  her)  of  habitual  indifference  to  infantile  wants. 
I  allude  to  the  astonishing  Tocal  capabilities  of  the  average  baby. 
As  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  nothing  can  account  for  this  tre- 
mendous natural  phenomenon  but  a  hypothesis  that  parental  duties 
were  terribly  neglected  in  primeval  times,  and  that  sharp  coercive 
measures  were  necessary  to  keep  our  distant  ancestors  reminded 
of  their  obligations  to  their  offspring.  Let  the  latter-day  father, 
whose  nights  are  broken  by  persistent  and  ear-piercing  objurga- 
tions from  the  cradle,  transfer  his  wrath  from  the  vociferous  but 
innocent  protestant  to  his  remote  progenitor,  who  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the/onj?  et  origo  malu  Nature  expends  no  creative  capital 
unless  to  meet  an  actual  need,  and  then  never  goes  beyond  the 
exact  point  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
That  any  baby  can  squall  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch  sufficiently 
loudly  to  make  itself  heard  over  a  considerable  area  is  a  fact 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  in  a  manner  favorable 
to  the  domestic  reputation  of  early  man.  It  also  suggests 
several  other  inferences  as  to  the  life  habits  of  the  pristine 
tribes.  All  young  creatures,  such  as  calves  and  fawns,  which 
are  hidden  by  their  dams  while  the  latter  wander  in  search 
of  food,  will,  unless  actually  hungry,  remain  silent  for  hours 
together.  Where  both  parent  and  offspring  depend  on  con- 
cealment in  evading  their  foes,  a  like  restraint  is  habitually  put 
upon  the  vocal  apparatus.  The  absolute  indifference  to  external 
conditions  shown  by  a  baby  in  giving  free  vent  to  his  complaints 
suggests  that  man  was  never  by  habit  a  solitary  animal  who  trusted 
chiefly  to  concealment.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  family  would 
have  been  constantly  betrayed  to  prowling  enemies  by  the  crying 
of  its  irrepressible  youngest  member.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
historic men  dwelt  in  armed  communities  for  the  sake  of  defence, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  nocturnal  squalling  of  infants  might  con- 
tribute to  vigilance,  and  so  assist  the  tribal  sentinels  in  their 
duty. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking 
that  the  same  evidence  proves  that,  when  sufficiently  stimulated 
by  the  coercive  measures  above  alluded  to,  the  primitive  parent 
accepted  the  situation  like  his  modem  representative.  .  For  it  is 
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plain^  from  the  universal  distribntion  of  this  infantile  gift,  and 
from  the  indomitable  persistence  with  which  it  is  exercised,  that 
it  has  accomplished  some  useful  parpose  in  years  gone  by.  Babies 
must  generally  have  got  their  own  way  in  the  end  in  the  past,  or 
they  would  not  show  such  readiness  nowadays  to  stake  all  they 
are  worth  in  attempts  to  subdue  every  one  around  them  to  abject 
serfdom. 

The  fear  of  strangers  exhibited  by  young  children  who  have 
experienced  nothing  but  the  utmost  kindness  from  every  human 
being  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  also  only  explicable  on  evolutionary  grounds. 
When  we  consider  that  among  small  clans  of  barbarians  who  live 
by  hunting,  the  words  "  stranger  '*  and  "  enemy  **  are  practically 
synonymous,  it  is  not  diflScuIt  to  understand  the  development  of 
an  instinctive  distrust  of  a  new  face.  In  the  incessant  inter- 
tribal strife  which  invariably  accompanies  such  a  state  of  society, 
the  raids  of  hostile  war  parties  against  camps  and  villages  must 
be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Travellers  in  Africa  tell  us  that  as  a 
rule  native  children  vanish  into  the  huts  or  bushes  as  soon  as  the 
white  man  is  seen  approaching.  When  war  is  waged  in  the  mer- 
ciless manner  common  among  savages,  a  child  who  always  flees  at 
once  from  a  stranger,  or  who  turns  to  its  mother  so  that  she  can 
pick  it  up  instantly  and  dash  into  hiding,  would  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  growing  up  than  one  of  a  more  confiding  dispo- 
sition. In  the  course  of  many  generations  such  an  instinct  would 
become  more  and  more  confirmed ;  for  of  course  those  who  had 
escaped  death  by  its  exercise  during  their  early  years  would  tend  to 
produce  offspring  who  inherited  the  same  peculiarity.  We  know, 
from  the  distribution  of  the  roughest  stone  implements,  that  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  most  of  the  conditions  prevailed  which 
are  now  operative  among  the  aborigines  in  the  wilds  of  Africa 
and  Australia,  continued  in  Europe  quite  long  enough  for  the 
habit  to  have  been  acquired  in  this  way. 

A  fear  of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark  is  almost  universal 
among  little  children,  and  yet,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
it.  is  purely  instinctive  and  is  not  founded  on  personal  experience. 
In  civilized  countries  there  is  no  greater  danger  to  child-life  in 
the  dark  than  in  the  daylight.  The  feeling  of  fear  generally 
lacks  definition  as  much  as  it  lacks  foundation,  but  accompanied 
with  it  is  an  imagination  preternaturally  alert,  which  confers 
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frightful  shapes  and  qualities  upon  all  dimly  seen  objects.  Fear 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  effective  conservative  forces  in 
nature.  It  is  the  moral  basis  of  the  innumerable  shifts  of  the 
weak  in  escaping  from  danger  of  all  kinds.  Wherever  we  find  a 
special  instinct  of  self-preservation  we  may  at  once  conclude  that 
at  some  stage  of  racial  existence  it  was  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  perils  which  called  it  into  being.  As  I  have  remarked 
before,  nature  develops  no  new  organ  or  quality  except  to  meet  a 
vital  want,  and  has  a  way  of  adapting  means  to  ends  which  does 
not  allow  of  the  least  surplus.  An  organism  is  as  exactly  ad- 
justed to  its  environment  as  a  casting  in  metal  or  plaster  to  the 
mould  which  gave  it  shape.  The  apparent  disproportion  between 
means  and  ends  which  we  so  often  see  in  nature  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  environment  changes  from  age  to  age,  peculiarities  of 
structure  or  habit  which  have  once  become  thoroughly  established 
are  often  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  generations. 
A  mould  may  be  of  unstable  sand,  but  the  casting  of  stubborn 
brass  which  retains  its  shape  for  aU  time.  Evolution  has  reversed 
the  philosophic  platitudes  as  to  the  evanescence  of  the  flesh. 
Organized  bioplasm  renews  its  youth  like  the  phoenix,  and  its 
attributes  outlast  their  mundane  causes. 

The  unreasoning  night-fears  of  infancy  may  therefore  be  read 
as  a  record  of  past  circumstances  which  at  one  time  rendered 
them  necessary  in  preserving  life.  When  the  cave  bear  and  that 
grisly  nondescript  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  {machairodus  latidens) 
were  contemporary  with  the  English  troglodyte,  and  when  hyenas 
which  could  crunch  up  the  shin-bone  of  an  ox  like  a  stick  of 
macaroni  were  his  next-door  neighbors,  it  was  obviously  indis- 
creet for  a  defenceless  human  being  to  wander  abroad  after 
nightfall.  The  child  which  did  not  fear  the  darkness  as  in- 
stinctively as  a  newly  hatched  partridge  fears  a  hawk,  proved 
himself  one  of  the  unfit,  and  could  have  had  but  a  poor  chance 
of  reaching  maturity.  It  has  doubtless  been  through  the  con- 
tinual weeding  out  of  such,  that  this  characteristic  of  early  life 
became  as  prevalent  as  we  find  it  to-day ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  extraordinary  conservatism  which  marks  the  policy  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  seems  probable  that,  like  a  hundred  other  ob- 
solete instincts,  this  relic  of  the  poleolithic  age  will  outlast 
modern  civilization. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  consider  the  remark- 
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able  terror  which  is  exhibited  by  most  ohildren  of  nnder  two  years 
old  on  seeing  anything  whioh  resembles  a  wild  beast.  This  is 
quite  independent  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  and  still  more  so  of  any  acquired  information  as  to  possi- 
ble danger  from  such  a  source.  I  have  experimented  on  my  own 
little  ones,  and  on  others,  in  order  to  find  out  what  crawling  shape 
they  deemed  most  frightful.  This,  I  thought,  might  give  one  a 
hint  of  the  most  prevalent  source  of  danger  to  children  in  that 
prehistoric  epoch  during  which  human  nature  was  being  slowly 
shaped  and  moulded  out  of  the  beast-nature  of  The  Thing  of  the 
Tree.  My  modus  operandi  consisted  of  covering  myself  (always 
in  the  full  sight  of  the  child)  with  a  shaggy  skin,  and  then  imi- 
tating the  actions  and  voices  of  various  dangerous  creatures  such 
as  the  wolf,  lion,  bear,  or  dog.  These  experiments  were  followed 
up  by  showing  the  children  the  stuffed  specimens  of  such  beasts 
in  the  Kensington  Natural  History  Museum.  Although  they  had 
no  knowledge,  either  practical  or  otherwise,  of  the  formidable 
character  of  animals  of  such  a  kind  (and  also  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  fraud  was  a  patent  one),  the  children  all  exhibited  great 
agitation  and  distress  whenever  the  pseudo  bear  or  wolf  drew  near; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  "new  game*'  had  to  be  speedily  re- 
linquished in  most  instances. 

Of  course  any  results  so  obtained  can  be  nothing  more  than 
approximate  hints  as  to  the  special  oliminative  agencies  which 
were  instrumental  in  evolving  this  strongly  marked  protective 
instinct.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  bear  was  especially  obnoxious,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
when  I  watched  the  manner  in  which  my  little  playmates  after- 
wards approached  the  various  stuffed  animals  in  the  museum.  It 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  the  oldest  known  cave  deposits,  such 
as  the  lower  breccia  in  Kent's  Cavern,  in  Devonshire,  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  bear  are  found  associated  with  stone  implements 
of  the  archaic  type,  but  that  the  lion,  tiger,  hyena,  and  other 
formidable  beasts  of  prey,  which  were  contemporary  with  man  in 
Europe,  did  not  appear  until  a  much  later  period.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  wheth^  children  of  races  inhabiting 
tropical  regions  have  special  instinctive  aversions  corresponding 
to  the  historically  prevalent  camivora  of  their  respective  countries. 
But,  while  all  such  details  must,  however  interesting,  be  pure- 
ly conjectural,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  most  modern 
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children  retain  a  parely  instinctive  and  inherent  terror  of  the 
animals  which,  unless  our  ideas  of  primeval  environment  are  al- 
together wide  of  the  mark,  must  have  devoured  many  thousands 
of  our  collateral  ancestors  in  their  tender  youth. 

The  jealousy  which  so  many  little  children  display,  especially 
when  the  possession  of  some  favorite  dainty  is  in  question,  is  an- 
other proof  that,  in  the  hard  times  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  it  was  necessary  for  each  to  acquire  as  big  a  share  of  the 
spoil  as  possible.  If  the  morsel  chanced  to  be  the  last  obtainable 
when  a  prolonged  fast  was  impending,  a  selfish  and  jealous  child 
might,  by  securing  a  donble  portion,  hold  out  while  others  per- 
ished. But  it  is  plain  that  jealousy  and  selfishness  were  not  in- 
variably the  qualities  which  were  most  helpful  in  the  struggle  for 
life  during  the  primitive  ages.  Most  babies^  even  before  they 
can  talk,  will  ostentatiously  offer  their  nurses  or  parents  a  share 
of  their  food  at  the  very  time  when  they  show  the  greatest  repug- 
nance to  giving  any  to  other  children.  Obviously  the  primitive 
child  learned  by  sad  experience  that,  in  dealing  with  adults,  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  reciprocity  paid  better  in  the  long  run 
than  one  of  brutal  acquisitiveness.  We  see  precisely  the  same 
motives  prevalent  to-day  in  political  and  commercial  affairs. 

In  like  manner  one  might  take  in  order  every  trait,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  of  early  childhood,  and  show  that  each  is  at^ 
tributable,  not  to  any  such  conditions  of  environment  as  exist  in 
civilized  countries,  but  to  circumstances  which  are  only  found  at 
present  among  the  very  lowest  tribes  of  men.  When  we  consider 
that  man's  moral  nature  has  undergone  no  essential  change  during 
the  thousands  of  years  of  the  historic  period,  it  becomes  evident 
that  an  inconceivably  prolonged  epoch  of  savagery  must  have 
been  requisite  for  the  development  of  all  these  distinctively 
human  characteristics  in  the  first  place.  Moreover,  since  chil- 
dren are  practically  alike  all  the  world  over  as  regards  their 
innate  instincts  and  habits,  it  seems  evident  that  these  character- 
istics must  have  come  into  existence  before  the  human  species 
split  into  various  races  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  when  we  are  asked  to  measure  this  vast  SBon  by  years,  the 
biologist  is  even  more  at  sea  than  the  student  of  geologic  chron- 
ology. 

Louis  BOBUfSOK. 
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BY  THB    HON.    PREDERIC  C.  PEKFIELD,  U.    S.   DIPLOMATIC  AGEKT 
AND  CONSUL-GENERAL  TO  EGYPT. 


Among  the  nations  of  the  earth  stands  one  unique  in  history 
and  in  unusual  and  paradoxical  conditions.  Surprising  and  fasci- 
nating as  it  was  to  Herodotus,  even  so  is  it  to  the  observer  of  to- 
day, who  easily  discovers  why  the  Land  of  the  Nile  has  so  long 
been  written  of  as  Egypt  the  Mysterious,  the  Inexplicable,  and 
the  Unexampled.  And  the  student  who  interprets  the  trend  of 
current  events  must  admit  that  the  twentieth  century  will  dawn 
on  a  new  Egypt,  Egypt  the  Prosperous,  ruled  by  a  Khedive  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  in  his  resolve  to  mark  his  reigu  as  one  of  hu- 
manity and  progress. 

The  country^s  political  condition  has  no  parallel.  Nominally 
a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  also  autonomous,  subject 
to  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  about  $3,500,000.  The 
title  of  its  ruler  means  sovereign,  or  king,  without  qualification 
or  limitation  ;  yet  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  administered 
by  six  European  powers,  who  practically  hold  it  in  trusteeship  for 
creditors,  one  of  which  is  dominant  and  in  "  occupation  "  with 
an  army  and  hundreds  of  civil  functionaries.  Egypt  is  purely 
agricultural,  yet  has  no  department  or  ministry  of  agriculture. 

Whatever  its  degree  of  abundance  in  forgotten  ages — and  in 
Biblical  times  it  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — the  era 
of  utilitarianism  and  practicability,  now  faily  launched,  will  for 
the  next  few  years  be  sufficient  to  draw  universal  attention  to  the 
old  land  of  Pharaoh  and  Joseph. 

Until  recent  years  Egypt  represented  a  large  part  of  north  and 
central  Africa.  But  since  Gordon's  death  and  Hicks  Pasha's 
defeat  the  process  of  territorial  contraction  has  been  rapid.    The 
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whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  vast  regions  nnder 
Egyptian  rule,  extending  almost  to  the  Equator,  are  lost — 
**  abandoned/'  say  English  chroniclers — and  the  deposed  Ismail 
sees  his  hopes  of  a  magnificent  empire  perish,  never  likely  to  be 
realized  by  his  khedivial  grandson. 

But  now  comes  the  season  of  expansion — not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  battling  armies,  diplomatic  victories,  or  purchased 
acquisitions.  Irrigation  is  to  be  the  factor — the  irrigation  of  defi- 
nite science,  rather  than  of  chance  or  guesswork,  and  the  scheme 
is  grand  enough  to  take  its  place  with  the  l)uilding  of  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Suez  Canal.  Stated  simply,  it  is  the  doubling  of 
the  cultivable  area  of  a  country  dependent  on  the  soil 

The  Egypt  of  the  map  shows  upward  of  400,000  square  miles, 
an  area  seven  times  as  great  as  New  England  ;  but  the  practical 
Egypt — that  which  sustains  life — is  not  as  large  as  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  together.  This  is  the  ribbon-like 
strip  of  alluvial  land  bordering  the  Nile,  and  forming,  strictly 
speaking,  an  elongated  oasis  in  the  desert.  As  readers  know, 
Egypt  is  almost  rainless  and  dewless.  The  exploitation  is  no 
less  magnificent  in  conception  than  the  forcing  back  of  the 
Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts  so  far  that  nearly  two  Massachu- 
setts and  two  Connecticuts  may  be  brought  under  the  plough. 
This  is  exploitation  in  its  true  sense,  and  its  accomplishment  will 
be  a  verification  of  the  saying  that  Egypt  is  the  Nile  and  the 
Nile  is  Egypt. 

The  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  have  borne  testimony  through 
the  centuries  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  execution  which  dwelt 
within  the  Nile  Valley.  And  what  more  fitting  now  than  that 
the  same  valley  be  the  theatre  of  a  gigantic  engineering  exploit, 
audacious,  but  of  almost  certain  results  ? 

Until  recently  the  Nile  was  a  blessing  only  half  appreciated  ; 
but  a  mightier  Egypt  is  at  hand,  whose  fertile  fields  will  extend 
beyond  the  horizon  upon  those  sands  where  now  only  the  camel 
contends  with  primitive  nature ;  and  the  same  Nile  on  which 
Moses  was  cradled  will  be  harnessed  to  man's  purposes  and  guided 
by  canals  far  into  that  desert  through  which  he  led  the  children 
of  Israel. 

What  an  object-lesson  in  the  application  of  science  I  It  can 
have  no  more  interested  observers  than  in  America,  especially  in 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  California,  and  other  States  of  the  West, 
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where  the  irrigation  expert  is  succeeding  the  railway  builder  as  a 
developer, 

I  will  claim  a  wider  audience,  comprising  every  person  inter- 
ested in  cotton  culture  in  the  United  States,  however  remotely. 
Thirty  years  or  so  ago,  when  that  dauntless  English  traveller, 
Samuel  Baker,  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  researches  in 
equatorial  Africa — ^which  proved  that  the  Nile  had  its  origin  in 
Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert — he  went  so  far  as  to  say  : 

**  The  Nile  might  be  so  controlled  that  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
that  now  rashes  uselessly  into  the  Mediterranean  might  be  led  through  the 
deserts  to  transform  them  into  cotton-fields  that  would  render  England 
independent  of  America." 

To  read  these  lines  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  with 
England  taking  as  keen  an  interest  in  Egypt  as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  causes  one  to  ponder  long  and  deep.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  was  a  far-seeing  man ;  and  his  gift  of  prophecy 
was  his  strongest  characteristic,  in  my  judgment. 

The  expansion  so  generally  discussed  means  more  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  they  realize.  But  I  will  treat  the  work 
in  its  universality,  leaving  the  sidelights  of  American  interest  to 
be  made  apparent. 

The  question  of  irrigation  was  considered  and  experimented 
upon  by  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies;  it  must  have  been,  as  in  their 
day  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the  world.  When  Napoleon  con- 
quered the  country  in  1798,  his  engineers  and  savants  were  given 
the  task  of  augmenting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  that  the  peas- 
antry might  be  lifted  from  degraded  poverty.  Mehemet  Ali  laid 
down  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  irrigation  affairs  have  ever  in- 
terested his  successors.  The  Barrafi:e,  near  Oairo,  miiiistering  to 
the  fertility  of  the  Delta,  was  built  by  them,  with  the  aid  of 
French  constructive  skill;  and  the  reign  of  the  present  Abbas 
promises  to  be  rich  in  triumphs  of  this  order,  whatever  the 
nationality  of  the  engineers  whose  abilities  play  a  part. 

Since  the  events  of  1882,  a  feature  of  the  British  cooperation 
in  repairing  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  Nile  country  has  been 
enhanced  irrigation.  Engineers  of  other  nations  have  devoted 
untiring  study  to  the  safe  storage  of  the  surplus  waters  of  high  Nile, 
that  they  may  be  systematically  employed  during  the  months  of 
low  Nile,  when  the  whole  country  is  athirst;  and  none  more  unself- 
ishly than  Cope  Whitehouse,  an  American,  who  has  spent  the  best 
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part  of  ten  years  and  much  money  in  an  intelligent  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, keeping  it  persistently  before  the  notice  of  the  Ehediyial 
Government.  His  Lake  Moeris  project,  however,  is  not  considered 
adaptable  to  giving  the  thirsty  upper  Nile  Valley  its  water  for 
summer  crops.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  Fayoom  and  the  Delta, 
and  may  eventually  be  utilized.  It  is  argued  that  the  money  to 
be  expended  belongs  to  every  husbandman  in  the  land,  and  that 
all  should  be  benefited.  This  is  a  reason  for  placing  the  reservoir 
above  Assouan,  from  whence  its  waters  would  reach  every  section 
of  industrial  Egypt. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  great  works,  there  are  many  plans  and 
theories  for  accomplishing  the  same  end.  Each  has  points  of 
merit,  and  drawbacks  more  or  less  grave. 

To  better  assist  the  Public  Works  department  of  the  Egyptian 
Oovernment  in  a  decision  as  to  the  best  plan  under  submission, 
a  committee  of  three  European  hydraulic  experts  was  called  to 
Egypt  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  matter  laid  before  them  in  its 
entirety.  It  has  been  generally  spoken  of  as  an  International 
Technical  Commission,  and  the  opinion  was  current  that  it  had 
plenary  power  to  select  a  plan,  I  cannot  discover  why  the  com- 
mission was  called  ''  International,^'  in  a  sense  applicable  to  a 
country  where  six  powers  must  be  consulted  on  all  questions  in- 
volving unusual  financial  outlay,  and  fourteen  powers  on  measures 
pertaining  to  judicial  and  sanitary  questions.  The  commission 
naturally  was  headed  by  an  English  engineer.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
of  Forth  Bridge  fame,  and  his  associates  were  a  Frenchman  and  an 
Italian.  Every  effort  to  have  an  American  included,  as  advised 
by  no  less  a  judge  of  such  matters  than  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff, 
was  futile. 

The  several  projects  were  laid  before  the  committee,  presum- 
ably, to  select  the  one  possessing  the  most  obvious  advantages, 
independent  of  aesthetic  and  archaeological  considerations.  Four 
contemplated  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river ;  and 
another,  originating  with  Whitehouse,  proposed  to  employ  a  de- 
pression in  the  desert,  which,  when  filled,  would  be  as  large  a 
body  of  water  as  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  every  person  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  of  artistic  or  classical  tastes,  when  the  English  and 
Italian  members  of  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  dam 
seventy  feet  high  at  Assouan,  which  would  bury  from  sight  the 
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mins  of  the  Island  of  PhilaB,  that  most  brilliant  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  This  was  to  art  an  unhappy  verdict,  indeed, 
whose  devotees  conld  not  believe  that  the  spoliation  of  Philsd  was 
demanded.  Every  one  applanded  the  magnificent  prospect  of  in- 
creased prosperity  to  Egypt,  but  the  clamor  for  another  site  was 
great — a  site  that  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  agriculture 
with  those  of  history,  art,  and  archasology, 

Newspaper  dispatches  followed,  stating  that  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  had  gone  to  England  with 
plans  of  machinery  required  for  building  the  Assouan  dam. 
This  accentuated  the  feeling  of  horror  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
press  of  Europe  cried  out  against  the  impending  sacrilege. 

Meetings  have  been  held  by  many  learned  societies  to  protest  • 
against  any  disturbance  of  PhilsB,  and  their  memorials  are  pour- 
ing into  Egypt.  In  England,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt  has  been  untiring  to  save 
PhilsB  and  the  dozens  of  temples  and  remains  in  close  vicinity. 
Besides  its  memorial,  widely  signed  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  others  of  similar  tenor  and  purpose  have  been  prepared 
in  France  by  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  and  by  about  250  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  Institut  de  France.  In  Germany 
about  600  distinguished  persons,  including  Egyptologists,  pro- 
fessors, artists,  antiquaries,  archaeologists,  and  literary  men,  have 
joined  in  a  very  strong  protest.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Presi- 
dent of  England's  Boyal  Academy,  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that 
any  tampering  with  PhilsB  would  be  a  lasting  blot  on  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt. 

The  ruins  of  Philae  are  the  most  imposing  and  beautiful  mon- 
uments of  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  their  peculiar  situation  upon  a 
rocky  island  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Nile  above  the  First 
Cataract.  Assouan  and  this  neighboring  island  are  the  objective 
points  of  hundreds  of  Americans  every  winter,  whether  they 
journey  by  the  independent  dahabiyah,  or  under  the  guidance  of 
that  universal  benefactor.  Cook,  whose  enterprise  opened  the  Nile 
to  travellers  of  moderate  means  or  limited  time.  The  German 
lines  of  steamers  running  from  New  York  to  Alexandria  have 
made  of  Egypt  the  winter  playground  for  thousands  of  well-to-do 
Americans,  and  many  go  to  Philae.  Some  visit  the  Nile  for  that 
pnrposo  alone. 

England's  diplomatic  representative,  Lord  Cromer,  evidently 
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feeling  that  an  outburst  of  disapproval  would  follow  the  an- 
nouncement that  Philae  was  in  danger,  officially  informed  his 
government : 

*'  It  wUl,  in  the  event  of  the  Assouan  project  as  it  now  stands  beings 
from  other  points  of  view,  considered  preferable  to  any  other,  be  necessary 
to  consider  what  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  archeBological  argument 
based  on  the  evident  undesirability  of  submergiuff  or  removing  the  temple 
of  Pbil8B.  I  still  hope  that  some  plan  may  be  found  for  conciliating  engi- 
neering necessities  with  the  archeeological  interests  which  are  at  stake." 

Mr.  Garstin,  the  astute  Under-Secretary  of  Public  Works,  an 
Englishman,  one  of  whose  associates  had  advised  the  removal  of 
the  precious  temple  to  an  adjoining  island,  or  to  lift  the  entire 
island  of  Philas  to  a  height  clearing  the  flood  line  of  the  proposed 
reservoir,  recorded  his  views  in  these  words : 

"  Any  work  which  caused  either  partial  damage  to,  or  the  flooding  of, 
this  beautiful  temple  would  be  rightly  considered  by  the  whole  civilised 
world  as  an  act  of  barbarism.  Moreover,  it  would  be  an  act  not  absolutely 
necessitated  by  the  circumstances,  for  we  have  other  possible  though  some* 
what  inferior  sites  upon  which  to  construct  dams.** 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Qarstin  says : 

**  Could  the  removal  of  the  temple  be  successfully  carried  out^  I  cannot 
myself  see  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  vandalism,  which,  as  I  read  it,  is  a 
term  meaning  the  wanton  destruction  of  interesting  relics." 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker  favors  the  raising  of  the  island,  as  a  whole, 
some  twelve  feet,  and  offers  to  do  it  for  a  million  dollars,  guaran- 
teeing its  safe  accomplishment. 

Think  of  moving  Bunker  Hill  Monument  to  another  site,  or 
placing  it  on  stilts,  to  reconcile  it  to  a  new  order  of  landscape 
gardening ! 

The  engineers  who  advocated  the  moving  of  Philaa  did  so  be- 
cause the  Assouan  site  offered  superior  advantages  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint.  The  foundation  of  the  dam  would  be  a  solid 
bed  of  granite.  A  situation  farther  up  the  river,  at  Kelabsheh, 
which  would  leave  Philae  unmolested,  would  insure  exactly  the 
same  benefits,  it  is  claimed  by  competent  judges,  but  the  founda- 
tion would  be  sandstone.  Public*  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  in 
demanding  that  it  be  adopted,  if  Egypt  is  to  place  on  her  frontier 
any  dam  ponding  back  a  hundred  miles  into  Nubia  a  body  of 
water  sufficiently  vast  to  leave  no  living  thing  in  Egypt^s  valley, 
were  it  liberated  by  foe  or  accident. 

The  French  engineer  advises  against  a  great  storage  reservoir 
anywhere,  favoring  a  series  of  smaller  dams  extending  nearly  to 
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Khartoum,  to  carry  out  which  plan  would  necessitate  a  conquer- 
ing army  to  precede  the  battalions  of  masons  and  diggers. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  scholarly  America  to  the  jeopard- 
ized position  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  treasures,  in  the 
country  that  begot  science  and  learning.  All  talk  about  remov- 
ing Philsd  is  too  fantastic  eren  for  the  pen  of  a  Jules  Verne.  If 
its  wondrous  structures  are  disturbed  at  all,  let  them  be  re-erected 
on  the  Island  of  Bhoda»  at  Oairo.  This  would  carry  the  spirit  of 
utilitarianism  to  its  utmost  degree,  and  bring  to  the  doors  of  the 
tourists'  hotels  one  of  the  incentires  of  a  winter's  voyage  up  the 
Nile. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  engineers  will  not  be  set  aside  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  that  greater  jury — ^the  public. 

To  complete  a  Nile  dam  and  its  canals  no  less  a  sum  than  df- 
teen  million  dollars  will  be  necessary.  The  money  is  actually  in 
hand,  the  result  of  an  economy  effected  by  the  recent  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  nation's  debt  from  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
The  six  European  powers  will  approve  its  expenditure  in  so  prom- 
ising an  improvement,  as  a  mortgagee  favors  the  making  of  re- 
pairs on  a  bonded  property,  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor.  The 
Egyptian  treasury  will  expect  to  be  recouped,  two  or  three  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  reservoir  and  its  system  of  distribut- 
ing canals,  in  taxes  levied  on  the  land  as  it  becomes  productive. 
Financially  it  presents  a  roseate  future,  certainly. 

Naturally  there  will  be  obstacles,  structural  at  least,  whatever 
project  is  agreed  upon.  But  those  who  express  opinions  pub- 
licly, in  Egypt  and  Europe,  touch  slightly  upon  them.  When  one 
learns  that  the  population  is  comfortably  occupied  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  present  area,  he  appropriately  asks  where  the  in- 
crease of  labor  to  till  the  double  Egypt  is  coming  from.  Irriga- 
tion is  not  going  to  supply  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  induce  the 
people  of  the  Soudan  and  Nubia  in  any  numbers  to  take  up  hus- 
bandry under  Egyptian  masters.  I  shall  look  to  labor-saving 
machinery  to  solve  the  problem,  however  great  the  fellah's  aver- 
sion to  it,  and  I  would  like  to  see  American  implements  and  in- 
ventions succeed  the  slow-coach  tools  of  mediaeval  times  in  the 
hands  of  those  tilling  the  new  Egypt. 

Perennial  irrigation  is  agreed  upon  by  all  taking  part  in  the 
country's  management,  and  it  means  much  to  the  United  States 
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of  America^  if  those  assisting  the  Ehedivial  GoYernment  possess 
the  opinion  expressed  by  their  countryman,  Explorer  Baker^ 
thirty  years  ago.  Every  acre  wrested  from  the  desert  by  the 
magical  mud  and  water  of  the  Nile  will  be  capable  of  producing 
a  bale  of  cotton^  superior  enough  to  command  a  quick  market^ 
presumably  to  the  exclusion  of  a  bale  of  American-grown  cotton^ 
for  Egypt  is  already  our  aggressive  competitor  in  that  important 
fibre. 

Whatever  the  crop  may  be  in  the  Southern  States,  it  surely  is 
^'king"  in  Egypt,  with  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  for  its  throne. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  so  perfectly  adapted  to  cotton  raising 
that  it  is  the  governing  crop,  and  brings  enough  money  to  the 
country  to  indirectly  pay  the  interest  on  the  enormous  debt 
created  by  the  lavishness  of  Ismail,  and  is  so  surely  redeeming 
the  land  from  the  grasp  of  its  creditors  that  Egyptian  bonds 
have  sold  at  a  premium  during  the  recent  times  of  financial  dis- 
trust. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  Egypt  was  insolvent.  To-day  she  is 
bristling  with  prosperity.  The  position  of  the  fellaheen  is  con- 
stantly improving.  The  corv^  is  abolished,  and  the  people  have 
no  more  compulsory  labor,  except  to  keep  the  Nile  within  bounds 
at  high  flood,  for  which  they  are  paid.  The  land  taxes  are  grad- 
ually being  reduced,  and  extortion  and  corruption  seem  to  have 
been  stamped  out.  She  sells  cereals  enough  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ported articles  necessary  to  maintain  her  simple  standard  of  life. 
1  can't  help  thinking  that  cotton — or  the  money  it  produces — 
has  played  a  part  of  no  small  importance  in  the  work  of  admin- 
istration that  has  brought  all  these  blessings. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  area  of  cotton  cultivation  would  give 
the  outline  of  a  half -opened  fan.  From  the  point  of  the  Delta 
near  Cairo  it  stretches  nearly  to  Port  Said  on  the  northeast  and 
beyond  Alexandria  on  the  northwest,  this  simile  being  helped  by 
the  great  arc  curving  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  narrow  strip 
devoted  to  cotton  along  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  a  hundred  miles 
southward,  forming  the  handle.  This  area  is  veined  with  in- 
numerable canals,  branching  from  the  Bosetta  and  Damietta 
arms  of  the  Nile,  which  distribute  the  vitalizing  waters. 

The  soil,  first  created  by  the  deposits  of  the  great  river  and 
ever  fertilized  by  it,  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  is 
tilled  with  such  ease  and  certain  results  as  to  compel  the  New 
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Englander  who  sees  it  to  draw  a  comparison  between  farming  at 
home  and  that  occupation  there.  The  Egyptian  peasant  is  by 
instinct  at  once  farmer  and  irrigation  expert.  With  two  or  three 
primitiye  implements,  such  as  a  wooden  plough,  a  mattock,  and  a 
water-hoisting  ^'shadoof,''  his  labors  are  blessed  with  success  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  tillers  of  the  soil  elsewhere.  The  Nile, 
the  cause  of  this  fertility,  brings  from  the  Abyssinian  mountains 
the  deposit  so  wonderfidly  rich  that  other  fertilizers  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  subsidence  of  the  annual  flood  leaves  the  ground 
in  a  condition  requiring  scarcely  more  than  a  scratching  with  the 
plough  to  prepare  it  for  planting.  This  done,  the  farmer  has  only 
to  raise  water  daily  from  the  river  and  direct  it  to  the  roots  of  his 
crops.  Experience  teaches  him  to  ''rotate'^  cotton  with  a  less 
exhausting  cereal,  and  he  never  has  drought,  frost,  labor  or  tariff 
questions,  or  other  serious  menace,  to  deal  with.  His  family 
supplies  most  of  the  labor,  the  women  taking  a  lighter  share  of 
the  work.  This  peasant  has  few  ordinary  comforts.  He  subsists 
on  a  meagre  vegetable  diet,  receives  no  governmental  documents 
dealing  with  agricultural  facts  and  statistics,  has  no  need  for 
newspapers — in  fact,  only  knows  how  to  read  the  Koran.  His 
concern  in  life  appears  to  be,  with  Allah's  help,  to  grow  a  good 
crop,  harvest  it  at  the  right  moment,  and  dispatch  it  to  the 
nearest  ginning  establishment,  get  his  cash,  or  be  released  from 
financial  obligations,  pay  his  land  tax,  and  renew  the  lease  of  his 
farm.  The  land  tax  is  heavy,  and  he  has  little  money  left  after 
paying  his  rent  to  the  landlord  pasha,  living  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria. 

Added  irrigation  provided,  what  I  have  pictured  as  a  half- 
opened  fan — the  Delta — may  be  unfurled  on  its  western  boundary 
almost  indefinitely,  and  cotton  would  certainly  have  preference 
over  other  crops,  as  the  Delta  is  given  up  to  it.  The  incalculable 
increase  of  acreage  there  would  come  into  definite  competition 
with  our  country,  while  sugar  and  corn  would  naturally  follow  the 
alluvial  extension  between  Assiout  and  Assouan. 

This  year's  cotton  territory  is  at  least  1,072,500  acres.  As 
desert  soil  is  reclaimed,  cotton  cultivation  is  extended  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  crops,  for  Egypt's  long  staple  commands  a  ready 
market  at  high  prices'.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  from 
329,000  bales  in  1882-83  to  680,085  bales  in  1892-93.  An 
Egyptian  bale  weighs  from  700  to  750  pounds,  against  our  bale 
of  about  500  pounds. 
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Good  Egyptian  cotton  brings  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound 
more  than  American  upland  cotton,  owing  to  its  superior  staple 
and  silky  appearance,  and  the  entire  stock  is  exported.  Last  year 
it  realized  upwards  of  145,000,000.  About  ten  years  ago 
Egyptian  cotton  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  and  its 
advantages  so  successfully  explained  to  millowners  of  New  Eng- 
land that  the  trade  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity,  until  the  ex- 
portation from  Egypt  aggregated  upwards  of  42,000  bales  in  the 
season  of  1892-93 — the  equivalent  of  more  than  60,000  American 
bales — valued  at  over  $2,500,000,  and  constituting  2^  per  cent, 
of  the  staple  consumed  last  year  in  America. 

To  the  casual  reader  this  will  be  surprising,  and  he  will  be 
slow  to  believe  that  the  United  States — which  produce  twice  as 
much  as  the  combined  crops  of  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Turkey,  and  the  West  Indies — ever  imported  a  bale  of  raw  cotton. 

This  year's  cotton  area  is  the  largest  ever  planted  in  Egypt, 
and  I  can  predict  the  greatest  crop  in  the  country's  record, 
namely,  700,000  bales,  or  the  equivalent  of  1,050,000  American 
bales.  This  prognostication  will  reveal,  to  one  who  analyzes 
closely,  that  the  Egyptian  fellah  gets  what  would  be  an  American 
bale  from  an  acre,  while  the  Southern  grower  considers  himself 
fortunate  to  secure  a  bale  from  two  acres,  as  cotton  lands  run. 
Over-production  has  few  terrors  for  the  Egyptian,  and  he  can 
stand  a  falling  market  better  than  the  American  grower. 

Those  interested  insist  that  the  use  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  not 
antagonistic  to  home  principles,  for  with  its  strong  staple  be- 
tween an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  it  is  employed  in 
the  production  of  fine  underwear,  balbriggan  hosiery,  and  fine 
threads  requiring  a  finish  for  which  home-grown  cotton  is  un- 
suited.  It  gives  to  fabrics  a  gloss  like  silk,  which  makes  it  inval- 
uable for  use  in  cotton-mixed  "silk  goods.''  Further,  it  is 
claimed  by  those  wishing  to  prove  that  it  does  not  conflict  with 
American  cotton,  that  its  use  has  developed  a  profitable  business 
in  manufactures  for  which  the  latter  is  not  adapted  ;  also  that 
native-grown  staple  is  utilized  in  a  manner  impossible  without 
the  imported  article  as  a  basis.  What  argument  is  made  by  South- 
em  planters  against  the  importation  of  this  coton  de  luxe  I  am 
not  informed.  The  Egyptian  cotton  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded American  cotton  abroad  for  the  production  of  lisle  thread 
goods.     The  extent  of  its  introduction  in  this  country  would  be 
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enough  to  show  that  it  mnst  he  making  even  greater  headway 
abroad.  Outside  the  United  States  it  is  largely  used  where  Sea 
Island  was  formerly. 

Besourceful  America,  I  believe,  can  fortify  her  position  in  this 
matter.  The  Egyptian  staple  having  an  admitted  value  for  special 
manufactures,  why  should  not  our  agricultural  genius  meet  the 
want  ?  The  suggestion  is  obvious  to  one  aware  of  the  enormous 
demand  for  the  Egyptian  fibre,  which  is  clearly  a  favorite.  Who 
can  say  it  will  not  be  the  cotton  of  the  future  ? 

With  our  range  of  climate  and  soil,  any  crop  should  be  pos- 
sible. One  would  suppose  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  would 
offer  conditions  approaching  those  of  Egypt.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  is  taking  a  very  active  interest 
in  this  question.  Experiments  should  be  systematically  pursued 
until  the  South  can  supply  Northern  mills  with  cotton  as  accept- 
able as  that  produced  by  the  fellaheen  of  the  Nile.  The  prospect 
of  offering  this  particular  staple  to  Europe  in  competition  with 
Oriental  labor  presents  little  hope,  as  possible  reductions  in  land 
rent  and  taxation  would  give  the  Egyptian— content  with  a  frac- 
tion of  the  pay  of  the  workingman  of  the  South — a  lead  not  easily 
to  be  overcome,  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  his  cotton. 

A  writer  in  a  Boston  journal,  commenting  on  a  recent  com- 
munication by  me  to  the  State  Department,  on  the  subject  of 
the  marvellous  growth  of  the  use  in  America  of  Egyptian  cotton^ 
goes  into  an  analysis  of  the  business,  admitting  that  the  Egyptian 
article  is  a  necessity  for  diversified  manufacture,  and  that  its  use 
is  more  helpful  than  otherwise  to  our  cotton  manufacturing  inter- 
est. He  goes  further  and  affirms  that  the  cultivation  of  long- 
stapled  cotton  in  the  South  can  be  effected  only  under  forced 
conditions,  high  natural  or  artificial  richness  of  soil,  and  com- 
prehensive husbandry,  costing  money  and  intelligence. 

If  money  and  intelligence  may  be  made  useful  in  supplying 
domestic  spindles  with  domestic  fibre  of  the  highest  grade,  we 
can  command  the  situation,  surely. 

Cotton  growers  of  India  until  recently  believed  they  could  not 
produce  long-stapled  cotton.  Now,  as  a  result  of  judicious  ex- 
periment with  Egyptian  seed,  they  find  they  can,  and  purpose 
entering  the  field  of  competition. 

Fbeoebio  Coubtlakd  Pekfield. 
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BY   LADY  HENBY  SOMERSET. 


What  has  changed  woman's  outlook  so  that  she  now  desires  that 
of  which  her  grandmother  did  not  dream  ?  This  is  the  question 
that  is  asked  to-day  from  pulpit  and  platform,  in  magazine  and 
newspaper,  with  fatiguing  reiteration.  Is  the  woman  of  our  time 
less  feminine  in  her  instinct,  less  domestic  in  her  tastes,  or  less 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  family  ?  As  well  might  we  ask 
whether  the  man  of  our  time  is  less  courageous  because  he  no 
longer  buckles  on  a  coat  of  mail  to  wage  an  endless  war  with  his 
near  neighbour ;  less  honorable  because  he  does  not  avenge 
insult  in  a  duel ;  less  devout  because  he  no  longer 
believes  that  by  conquering  a  distant  land  and  planting  the 
cross  instead  of  the  crescent  on  the  heights  of  Jerusalem  he  is 
doing  God's  work  in  the  world.  Times  have  changed,  and  with 
the  years  the  standard  of  social  custom  changes  also.  Woman, 
like  man,  is  adapting  herself  to  her  environment.  In  ancient  days 
her  home  was  a  great  domestic  manufactory  of  which  she  was  the 
head.  The  flax  was  spun,  the  linen  woven,  by  her  deft  fingers ; 
the  bread  was  baked  in  a  glowing  oven  under  her  watchful  care; 
and  by  her  the  perfume  was  distilled  from  summer  flowers.  She 
was  the  artist  whose  embroidery  decked  the  cathedral  and  the 
palace  ;  for  home  was  not  only  the  factory  that  supplied  domestic 
wants,  but  the  studio  whence  came  the  choicest  objects  of  skill 
and  beauty  But  with  the  birth  of  applied  science  the  mar- 
vellous invention  of  man  robbed  her  one  by  one  of  her  employ- 
ments. The  steel  fingers  of  machinery  replaced  her  skill- 
ful and  ingenious  hand ;  the  city  bakeries  provided  food ;  the 
sweet  perfumes  of  flowers  were  perfectly  imitated  in  a  thousand 
chemical  laboratories,  and  tapestries  and  silks  were  woven  to  the 
tune  of  steam  while  the  roomy  old  homesteads  disappeared  and 
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rows  of  little  houses  took  their  place  where  operatives  eked  out  a 
monotonous  existence.  The  school  with  kindergarten  attach- 
ment undertook  to  educate  her  children's  powers  ;  trained  nurses 
watched  over  the  pillows  of  the  sick,  and  woman  with  folded 
hands  looked  out  upon  the  world,  her  employment  wellnigh 
gone.  In  view  of  such  a  situation,  the  reasoning  mind  must  ask. 
Is  not  woman  to  adjust  herself  to  these  far-reaching  changes,  even 
as  man  has  suited  himself  to  the  new  enyironment  that  steam, 
electricity,  and  the  printing-press  have  brought  to  him  P  The  arts 
and  crafts  that  centred  for  centuries  in  the  home  have  expanded 
until  they  have  become  the  possession  of  the  world,  and  man  has 
taken  them  under  his  supervision.  Why,  then,  should  not 
woman  keep  her  native  place  in  the  world's  economy  by  the  reg- 
ulation of  that  wider  home  which  has  now  spread  outside  the 
four  walls  of  her  own  house,  and  which  we  call  society  and  gov- 
ernment, and  take  her  place  with  man  in  framing  laws  that  affect 
the  well-being  of  those  who  formerly  worked  within  her  kingdom, 
but  who  now  dwell  outside,  in  that  larger  family  circle  that  we 
call  a  nation  ? 

The  arguments  used  by  those  who  oppose  woman's  entrance  to 
public  life  are  in  these  days  iisually  based  on  the  line  that  woman 
is  too  sacred,  her  influence  too  pure  and  precious,  to  be  frittered 
away  in  the  sordid  quarrels  and  mean  ambitions  entailed  by  party 
politics ;  that  her  presence  has  ever  been  the  magnet  of  the 
home ;  and  that  the  nation  will  be  wisest  and  best  that  preserves 
the  sanctity  of  its  womanhood  and  the  influence  of  its  mothers. 
It  is  precisely  because  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  this  argument  that 
I  maintain  that  to  debar  woman  from  any  one  single  right,  to 
exclude  her  from  any  prerogative,  is  to  create  for  her  not  only  a 
disability  by  reason  of  her  sex,  but  to  build  up  a  barrier  that 
must  ever  effectually  hinder  her  widest  influence.  It  is  well  to 
talk  of  the  mother  guiding  the  son  in  life,  but  from  the  hour  that 
the  boy  understands  that  his  mother's  prerogatives  end  at  the 
garden  gate,  that  she  has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  moulding  of 
the  nation's  laws,  that  her  precepts  are  good  for  the  fireside  but 
unavailing  at  the  hearthstone  of  government,  there  insidiously 
creeps  into  the  boy's  thought  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  his 
mother  is  classified  by  the  rulers  of  the  land  with  the  lunatic  and 
the  idiot ;  and  I  maintain  that  this  discovery  has  done  more  than 
sons  are  themselves  aware  of  to  undermine  the  influence  that  is 
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deemed  so  precious  and  yet  which  is  sedulously  preserved  for 
"  home  consumption  *'  only.  Moreover,  to  deprive  a  government 
of  the  keen  mor^  sense  that  is  native  to  women  as  a  class  (though, 
to  the  great  hindrance  of  humanity,  they  have  too  long  ad- 
mitted that  their  moral  standard  must  necessarily  be  higher  than 
that  of  man),  is  to  rob  the  nation  of  a  strong  support  by  which  it 
would  undoubtedly  benefit.  Another  argument  that  is  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  woman  does  not  need  to  have  a  share  in 
government  is  that  her  interests  are  ably  represented  by  men.  If 
this  be  so,  women  are  the  only  class  '*  ably  represented''  by  those 
who  have  in  many  instances  a  wholly  separate  interest  from  theirs. 
The  very  fact  that  the  question  of  the  woman's  vote  has  been  so 
long  treated  as  a  subject  fit  only  for  stale  and  silly  jokes,  or  to  be 
put  aside  with  pompous  platitudes,  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that 
women's  interests  are  not  guarded  with  the  same  care  as  men's ; 
and  the  code  of  laws  that  places  property  in  the  hands  of  the  hus- 
band, gives  him  complete  power  over  the  children,  and  protects 
him  in  conjugal  authority  over  his  wife,  proves  the  impractica- 
bility of  securing  justice  to  women  as  a  class  until  they  them- 
selves have  an  equal  voice  with  men  in  the  making  of  the  law. 
We  have  been  told  that  woman's  true  work  comes  to  her  in  the 
gentler  calls  of  a  sorrowing  world  ;  that  her  leisure  should  be 
spent  in  assuaging  misery  and  suffering,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  charity  which  man  has  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  dis- 
pense :  but  there  is  probably  no  surer  symptom  of  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  society  at  large  with  regard  to  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  age  than  the  view  now  taken  of  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  poverty  and  crime.  This  change  is  the  outcome 
of  the  slow,  but  sure,  sifting  of  social  questions  that  is  going  on  in 
the  minds  of  all  classes.  Charity  was  considered  to  be  a  sort  of 
moral  patchwork  ;  it  was  excellent  for  the  soul  of  the  giver,  and 
helped  the  recipient  to  exist  under  circumstances  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  intolerable.  But  it  was,  and  is  still,  uncon- 
sciously, too  often  a  mere  ethical  ansBsthetic.  We  have  many  of 
us  in  England  passed  through  the  phase  of  going  from  cottage  to 
cottage  in  country  districts  or  in  those  village  towns  which  abound 
in  our  land,  listening  to  the  of  t- repeated  story, — "  twelve  shillings 
a  week,  ten  children,  afraid  to  complain — the  farmer  from  whom 
the  wretched  pittance  is  earned  would  turn  us  out.  There  was  scar- 
let fever  (or  typhoid)  in  the  village  last  year,  the  inspector  came 
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and  we  may  get  the  sewage  altered.  They  say  the  water  is  bad/' 
We  have  looked  out  on  the  sunny  pastures,  standing  at  these  cot- 
tage doors,  and  heard  that  the  sick  baby  can  get  no  milk ;  it  is 
all  sold  at  the  farms  for  butter.  "My  husband  could  do  with  a 
bit  of  land  or  keep  a  cow,  but  it  is  all  let  away  in  big  holdings, 
and  there  isn't  a  rood  to  be  got.''  And  as  we  have  put  down  the 
half-pound  of  tea  or  the  few  yards  of  flannel  on  the  little  table, 
the  absolute  conviction  has  come  to  our  minds  that  such  charity 
is  but  a  palliative  to  our  consciences,  and  we  go  away  with  the 
feeling  that  with  the  priest  and  Levite  we  lool:  ""  upon  the  suf- 
ferer, saw  the  real  condition  and  passed  bv  ^  .  .e  other  side. 
Tennyson  sang  long  years  ago  : 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  besgars  at  your  fr^tc 
Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  I 

The  words  were  true,  wherein  they  prciciiled  for  the  men- 
tal malady  of  Lady  Clara,  but  let  her  not  ihiagine  that  she  is 
doing  other  than  taking  into  the  midst  of  her  artificial  surround- 
ings a  very  little  of  that  wholesome  tonic  which  contact  with  the 
realities  of  life  must  bring.  I  do  not  underrate  the  self-denying 
efforts  of  any  who  give  their  lives  to  make  the  existences  of  those 
around  them  holier,  purer,  and  more  wholesome  ;  but  I  maintain 
that  true  philanthropy  means  the  dealing  with  cause  and  not 
effect,  searching  out  the  root  of  evil  and  attacking  it  at  all  risks ; 
not  pulling  down  the  leaves  from  poisoned  boughs  in  the  leisure 
moments  of  a  summer's  day. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Lady  Bountiful  is  popular ;  that  it  is 
her  happy  fortune  to  minister  to  the  wishes  of  all.  She  presides 
at  the  sumptuous  dinner  party,  and  with  her  fair  hands  carries 
the  crumbs  to  the  '^  beggars  at  her  gate."  But  I  know  also 
that  she  will  become  unpopular  when  she  dares  to  pass  beyond 
the  circle  of  her  guests  into  that  wider  world  where  she  will  seek 
to  know  from  those  who  solve  such  problems,  the  reasons  that  laid 
a  fellow-man  beggared  at  her  door,  and  when  although  she  suc- 
cors him  she  determines  so  to  work  that  none  may  take  his  place ; 
and  I  maintain  this  is  the  only  charity  to  which  the  thinking 
woman  can  turn  her  powers  of  mind  and  heart  to-day. 

The  more  we  seek  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  reasons 
that  are  given  to  prove  that  woman  must  not  face  the  great 
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public  questions  of  the  time^  or  endeavor  to  enter  ''the  maze  of 
politics/'  the  more  clearly  we  understand  that  these  many  rea- 
sons resolve  themselves  into  one,  and  that  one  is  the  disability  of 
sex.  It  is  not  education  that  is  wanting,  because  the  higher 
education  now  places  many  women  far  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  voter,  some  on  an  equality  with  any  statesman,  and  the 
average  woman  on  an  absolute  equality  with  the  average  man. 
Nor  is  it  the  question  of  property  that  can  now  bar  woman's  way 
to  the  polling  booth.  From  the  hour  that  the  married  woman's 
property  was  restored  to  her,  she  was  at  least  allowed  to  become  , 
an  individual.  The  grotesqueness  of  the  old  rigime  that  pre- 
vailed only  a  short  time  ago  in  England  became  so  apparent 
when  a  certain  poor  man  married  a  rich  woman  and  made  a  will 
by  which  he  kindly  left  the  woman  her  own  property  on  the 
generous  condition  that  she  should  not  marry  again,  that  as  the 
sequel  of  public  agitation  men  granted  this  measure  of  justice  to 
women. 

We  are  continually  reminded  that  the  whole  basis  of  good 
government  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion go  together.  It  can  therefore  only  be  sex  disability  that 
deprives  a  woman  of  the  power  to  vote  when  she  is  compelled  to 
pay  taxes.  In  this  respect  I  do  not  find  men  anxious  to  represent 
women ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  found  a  male  citizen  keenly  de- 
sirous to  represent  my  interests  when  the  tax  collector  called. 
Again,  woman  is  an  individual,  and  her  individual  right  is  fully 
conceded  when  she  is  to  pay  the  penalty  of  any  ill-doing  or  when 
she  receives  a  death  sentence  from  the  lips  of  a  jury  of  men. 

I  presume  that  the  argument  that  is  supposed  to  be  almost 
crushing  as  to  the  disability  of  woman  to  take  her  share  in  na- 
tional politics  is  the  fact  that  she  does  not  fight ;  but  I  do  not 
think  woman  does  not  fight  because  she  is  unable  to  do  so.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  myths  of  the  Amazons  are  lost  in  so  hazy  a 
past  that  we  are  not  able  distinctly  to  glean  any  definite  facts  as 
to  their  origin ;  but  we  are  well  aware  that  among  savage  tribes 
in  our  own  time  woman's  strength  and  woman's  prowess  are 
called  into  action,  that  kings'  bodyguards  have  been  formed  of 
women,  and  that  as  far  as  physical  strength  goes,  woman,  at  any 
rate  in  a  savage  state,  is  as  capable  of  bearing  hardship  and 
fatigue  as  man.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  Indian  squaw  carry- 
ing the  baggage  of  the  family  on  her  back  while  the  man  leisurely 
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sits  on  his  horse  smoking  his  short  pipe,  cannot  feel  the  slightest 
donbt  as  to  woman's  equality  in  physical  strength ;  at  any  rate 
the  Indian  has  realized  it  and  made  practical  use  of  his  knowledge. 

This  whole  outcry  of  "  one  vote,  one  sword,'*  is  founded  on 
a  fallacy.  It  is  true  that  the  barbarous  tribes  who  were  wont  to 
put  their  women  in  the  van  as  fighters  have  all  died  out.  To 
what  is  woman's  exemption  from  military  duties  owing  ?  To  the 
desire  of  men  to  represent  her  on  the  battlefield  ?  Not  at  all ;  it 
is  owing  to  natural  selection.  The  mothers  who  are  the  makers 
of  men  had  to  be  guarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  or  the  na- 
tion ;  otherwise  that  nation  would  suffer  in  its  surviyal. 

Women  have  a  greater  r6le  than  that  of  fighting ;  they  are 
the  fountain  of  the  race,  at  which  it  recruits  its  losses,  perpetu- 
ates its  hopes,  and  conserves  the  results  of  victories  already 
gained ;  and  I  maintain  that  if  service  to  the  nation  is  to  count 
as  a  chief  article  of  faith  for  the  voter,  the  service— aye,  and  the 
dangerous  service — ^that  woman  renders  every  nation  is  far  greater 
than  the  occasional  facing  of  a  Maxim  gun  or  the  remote  contin- 
gency of  a  bursting  shelly  There  is  hardly  a  woman  who  is  not 
called  to  come  face  to  face  with  death  ;  who  does  not  go  down 
into  the  great  Gethsemane  of  suffering,  and  with  the  dew  of 
eternity  on  her  brow  give  to  the  world  its  sons  and  daughters. 
It  is  woman's  fight  for  the  race,  the  fight  in  which  she  too  often 
gives  her  life.  It  is  a  greater  service  to  bear  soldiers  than  to  bear 
arms.' 

I  now  revert  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  nation 
in  the  disability  of  woman  to  vote,  because  it  places  her,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  citizenship,  on  a  lower  level  than  men,  and  it 
leads  to  the  degrading  belief  that  man  can  afford  to  have  a  lower 
standard  of  morals  than  woman.  It  leads,  also,  to  the  demoral- 
izing idea  that  woman  was  created  for  man's  pleasure,  and  from 
this  concept  is  recruited  that  great  army,  sad  and  sorrowful,  that 
has  for  long  ages  trodden  the  stony  way  of  shame.  There  is  no 
class  of  women  who  can  ever  be  justly  set  aside  to  fulfil  pur- 
poses of  evil  because  it  is  necessary  that  men  should  sin  ;  but  it 
is  from  this  immeasurable  indignity  that  has  sprung,  undoubt- 
edly, the  idea  that  women  are  inferior  to  men,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  debarred  the  rights  of  citizenship.  If  it  be  true. that  a 
certain  class  of  women  must  ever  be  appointed  to  fulfil  the  duty 
that  Leoky  terms  *^  the  mission  of  the  sad  priestess  of  humanity," 
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I  believe  that  the  middle  ages  took  a  far  more  logical  view  of 
this  question  than  we  do  now,  for  then  such  women  were  recog- 
nized among  the  guilds  that  paraded  the  towns  on  hey-days  and 
holidays,  a  class  whose  existence  was  a  necessity,  and  who,  there- 
fore, carried  on  no  dishonorable  calling.  We  naturally  shrink 
from  such  morality  as  that,  but  the  existence  of  any  class  of 
women  who  are  degraded  by  doing  that  which  does  not  unfit  man 
morally  or  socially  for  the  duties  of  citizen  and  of  a  future  hus- 
band honored  and  beloved,  is  far  more  debasing  in  its  effects 
upon  the  nation  than  the  crude  brutality  of  the  medisBval  times. 

There  is  another  argument  that  I  believe  to  be,  if  possible, 
more  fallacious  than  any  yet  examined;  namely,  that  the  right 
to  assert  her  political  individuality  will  cause  the  disruption  of 
the  home.  The  age  is  too  far  advanced  for  such  arguments. 
Women  has  discovered  herself ;  she  has  realized  that  she  possesses 
a  soul  with  all  that  that  word  implies ;  a  soul  fraught  with  that 
mysterious  loneliness  which  envelops  every  human  being  that  looks 
up  to  the  great  beyond,  not  knowing  whence  it  came  nor  whither 
it  is  going.  Shrouded  in  that  inner  recess  which  no  man  can 
touch,  no  human  being  approach,  lies  the  consciousness  that  is 
always  lonely  save  as  it  realizes  the  presence  of  Ood.  And  unless 
the  marriage  tie  respects  this  individuality,  instead  of  being  the 
dearest  and  the  beat  bond  that  can  brighten  any  human  life,  it 
will  become  the  detestable  chain  from  which  woman  will  pray 
to  be  released.  The  only  way  in  which  the  tie  of  home  can  ever 
be  destroyed  will  be  by  endeavoring  to  chain  the  woman  who  has 
as  much  right  to  be  free  as  the  husband  at  her  side. 

I  believe  that  woman  should  vote  because  she  is  a  different 
being  and  always  will  have  a  different  work  to  do  in  life  from 
that  of  man.  She  has  a  divine  task  to  accomplish.  You  intrust 
her  with  the  most  sacred  duty  on  earth ;  you  ask  her  first  to 
give  the  nation  her  children ;  yon  ask  her  to  nurture  and  care  for 
them ;  you  ask  her  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  holiest  aspira- 
tions that  are  to  be  their  guide  in  after  life  ;  you  ask  her,'  with 
all  her  experience  and  her  judgment,  to  look  upon  the  world  with 
its  many  social  evils  that  her  mother's  eyes  are  swift  to  see  while 
yours  are  blinded,  and  then  you  ask  her  to  believe  that  it  is 
"justice '*  that  her  voice  should  be  silent,  her  action  pbwerless  to 
guard  the  interests  of  her  girls  whom  you  declare  that  men,  and 
men  alone,  must  represent.     You  ask  her  to  sit  through  long 
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weary  nights  rocking  the  cradle,  but  when  the  child  grows  np  to 
manhood  yon  say  that  she  has  no  right  to  deal  with  those  ques- 
tions that  make  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  his  f atare  life.  Yon  do 
not  deny  that  in  many  cases  women  maintain  the  home  by  their 
own  labor,  that  by  the  '^  sweat  of  their  brow  do  they  eat  bread,^' 
that  the  children  owe  their  education,  their  clothing,  the  roof 
over  their  heads,  to  the  work  of  their  mothers'  hands ;  you  do 
not  ask  the  men  of  the  state  to  '*  represent  the  women  when 
they  have  no  one  to  earn  a  living  for  the  children  who  are  de- 
prived by  death  of  a  father  or  deserted  by  a  worthless  husband  ; 
but  only  when  you  come  to  the  edge  of  the  Bubicon,  where  toil 
is  merged  into  privilege,  and  penalties  pass  over  into  power,  do 
you  say  to  the  woman,  '*  Stand  back  ;  thus  far  and  no  farther  ! '' 

"  The  broadest  and  most  far-sighted  intellect,''  Wendell  Phil- 
lips has  truly  said,  **  is  utterly  unable  to  foresee  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  any  great  social  change;  but  ask  yourselves  on  ail 
such  occasions  if  there  is  no  element  of  right  or  wrong  in  the 
question,  no  principle  of  clear,  natural  justice  that  turns  the 
scale ;  and  if  so,  as  in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  the  men  of  this 
country  will  take  their  part  with  perfect  and  abstract  right,  and 
they  will  see  the  expediency  of  it  hereafter." 

It  is  possible  that  woman  may  not  take  the  same  view  of  im- 
perial politics  as  has  been  taken  in  the  past  by  man  ;  but  man's 
views  are  changing,  and  it  may  be  that  woman's  influence  on 
politics  has  had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  that  change.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  should  women  take  a  different  view  it  may 
not  be  that  it  is  less  wise,  less  just,  less  true,  but  rather  in 
this  dawning  day  when  the  nations  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  men  may  learn  that  real 
brotherhood  can  never  exist  so  long  as  one-half  of  humanity  is 
ignored  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  For  eternally  it  will  be 
true  that  '^  man  and  woman,  dwarfed  or  god-like,  fall  or  rise 
together." 

The  world  has  seen  the  renaissance  in  art  and  literature ;  the 
renaissance  in  religion  ;  it  has  watched  the  slow  dawning  of  the 
renaissance  of  human  brotherhood  :  are  we  not  now  entering  the 
epoch  of  the  renaissance  of  woman  P 

Isabel  Somerset. 


YOL.  OLix.— iro.  466,  33 
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BY  THE  MOST  REV.  JOHN  IBELAifD,  D.D.,  ABCHBI8H0P  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


However  limited  in  their  immediate  application^  decisions  of 
high  courts  usually  work  out  far-reaching  results.  They  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  laws  and  institutions  and  establish  a  standard 
of  action  which  provokes  compliance.  This  is  decidedly  the  fact 
in  the  ruling  of  ecclesiastical  law^  recently  handed  down  by  the 
appellate  court  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Monsignor  Francis 
Satolli,  which  sustains  the  edict  of  the  Bishop  of  Columbus,  ex- 
cluding liquor-dealers  from  office,  or  even  membership,  in  Cath- 
olic associations. 

Some  months  ago  the  Bt.  Bev.  John  A.  Watterson,  Bishop  of 
Columbus,  published  for  his  diocese  the  law  that  no  existing 
Catholic  society,  or  branch  or  division  thereof,  shall  be  allowed 
to  have  a  liquor-dealer  or  a  saloon-keeper  at  its  head  or  among 
its  officers ;  and  that  no  new  Catholic  society,  or  new  branch 
of  an  old  organization,  shall  be  formed  which  would  admit  eTsn 
to  membership  any  person  engaged,  whether  as  principal  or  as 
agent,  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A 
supplementary  clause  of  the  episcopal  edict  excludes  from  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  saloon-keepers  who  persist  in  selling 
liquor  on  Sundays,  or  otherwise  conduct  their  business  in  an  un- 
lawful manner.  This  clause  proclaims  no  new  law.  It  merely 
rehearses  the  ordinary  prescriptions  of  Catholic  moral  theology  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  bringing,  as  it  does,  into  clearer 
light  the  intent  of  the  preceding  regulations  by  which,  mani- 
festly, the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  Catholic  societies  falls  upon 
liquor-dealers  and  saloon-keepers  as  such,  even  when  by  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  custom  they  conduct  their  business  in  a 
lawful  manner  and  do  not  deserve  the  more  grievous  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments. 
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From  this  law  an  appeal  was  taken  by  a  society  of  the  diocese 
of  Columbus  to  the  highest  Catholic  tribunal  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  and  in  due  time  a  decision  was 
giyen  sustaining  the  bishop  in  all  points.  ''  Those  three  things/' 
writes  Monsignor  Satolli, 

*'  which  are  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  Right  Beverend  Bishop  have  the 
approval  not  only  of  Catholics,  but  of  non- Catholics  in  your  city;  not  only 
being  In  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  also  seasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  the  honor  of  the  Church,  especially  in  Obia  Therefore  those 
things  which  the  Bight  Beverend  Bishop  has  commanded  in  his  decree  I 
approve,  and  I  decide  that  they  are  to  be  observed.  And  if,  perhaps,  for  the 
time  being  they  seem  to  hurt  the  material  interests  of  some,  this  will  have 
to  be  patiently  endured  for  the  good  of  the  numy  and  the  honor  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church." 

The  law  of  the  bishop  is  affirmed,  and  the  reasons  of  the  law  are 
accepted  and  approved  by  the  Delegate. 

The  law  as  made  by  Bishop  Watterson  and  ratified  by  the 
Delegate  is  confined  to  the  diocese  of  Columbus.  At  the  same 
time,  a  notable  victory  over  the  saloon  has  been  won  for  the 
whole  United  States.  It  is  plain  that,  if  other  bishops  issue  like 
laws  for  their  respective  territories,  their  action  will  be  sustained 
by  the  higher  powers.  Whatever  may  be  done  within  other 
jurisdictions,  whether  bishops  consider  the  saloon-power  already 
sufficiently  curbed  in  their  dioceses  as  to  render  further  restric- 
tive measures  unnecessary,  or  whether  this  power  is  so  reckless 
that  prudence  counsels  more  cautious  methods  of  attack,  the 
American  saloon  is  branded  with  the  disfavor  of  the  Church. 
Henceforth  Catholic  public  opinion  frowns  upon  the  saloon  and 
the  saloon-keeper ;  saloon-keepiug  is  a  disreputable  business,  and 
the  saloon-keeper,  however  correctly  he  conducts  his  particular 
saloon,  still,  because  of  the  general  malodorousness  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  engaged,  must  not,  and  will  not,  be  permitted 
to  appear  in  any  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  or  as 
a  prominent  Catholic  ;  he  must,  and  will,  be  kept  aloof  from  all 
places  of  honor  and  distinction  in  the  Church. 

The  action  of  Bishop  Watterson  and  of  Monsignor  SatoUi 
makes  no  general  law  for  the  Church  in  America ;  but  it  forms 
Catholic  public  opinion  for  the  whole  country,  and  public  opinion 
is  often  more  potent  than  law.  As  to  its  effects,  the  saloon  in 
Ohio  is  much  the  same  as  the  saloon  throughout  the  United 
States ;   the  opprobrium  which  it  incurs  iu  Ohio  deservedly  f alle 
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on  it  in  other  States,  whether  this  opprobrium  is  there  crystal- 
lized or  not  into  a  law ;  the  hands  which  in  Ohio  drive  the  skloon 
into  obloquy  practically  mete  out  to  it  the  same  penalty  through- 
out the  country.  Whoever  understands  the  force  of  religious 
public  opinion  among  Catholics  will  easily  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  perceive  that  among  the  Catholics  of  America  the 
saloon  is  a  doomed  institution ;  saloon-keeping  is  a  disgraced 
business,  from  which  Catholic  instinct  will  shrink. 

The  American  saloon  has  of  late  fared  ill  at  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  1884,  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more, the  decrees  of  which  were  approved  by  his  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  bids  Catholics  who  may  be  engaged  in  saloon-keep- 
ing leave  this  business,  and  ^'choose,  if  they  at  all  can,  some 
other  more  decent  method  of  making  a  livelihood/'  Now 
comes  the  decision  of  Bishop  Watterson  and  Monsignor  SatoUi, 
telling  saloon-keepers  that  Catholic  societies  cannot  afford  to 
tolerate  their  presence.  Things  have  moved  far  since  the  days 
when  saloon-keepers  acted  as  if  they  were  leaders  and  priuces  of 
the  people. 

No  small  share  of  opposition  has  in  certain  quarters  been 
manifested  to  the  decision  of  Monsignor  SatoUi,  and  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  distort  its  meaning  and  minimize  its 
influence.  This  was,  naturally,  to  be  expected,  and  one  need 
hardly  take  pains  to  give  reply.  The  decision  will,  of  its  own 
momentum,  work  out  its  results ;  time  will  justify  its  wisdom 
and  secure  for  its  illustrious  author  the  grateful  blessings  of  re- 
ligion and  of  society. 

One  view  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  decision  should,  per- 
haps, be  noticed  on  account  of  the  notoriety  which  it  has  received 
through  certain  classes  of  newspapers.  The  real  point  in  the 
letter  of  Monsignor  Satolli  is,  we  are  told,  the  refusal  to  set  aside 
an  order  promulgated  by  a  bishop ;  the  Delegate  simply  declines 
to  nullify  a  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Bishop  of  Columbus  for 
his  own  diocese;  and,  hence,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the 
words  of  the  decision  which  would  bear  unfavorably  upon  the 
saloon.  An  interpretation  of  this  kind  betrays  ignorance,  not  only 
of  the  meaning  of  a  decision  of  an  appellate  court,  but  even  of 
the  very  words  in  which  the  decision  is  couched.  No  appellate 
court  worthy  of  the  name,  not,  surely,  that  of  Monsignor  Satolli, 
sustains  the  decision  of  a  lower  court  merely  on  the  ground  of 
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giving  to  the  latter  comfort  and  snpport :  it  snstains  the  decision 
on  the  sole  gronnd  that  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  are  of  sufficient 
weight  and  cogency.  In  upholding  Bishop  Watterson's  decree, 
Monsignor  Satolli  necessarily  judges,  with  him,  that  the  saloon  in 
America  is  a  nuisance  so  baneful  and  malodorous  that  the  Ohurch, 
for  her  own  honor  and  in  pursuance  of  her  mission  to  propagate 
good  morals  and  to  save  souls,  must  make  plain  her  disapproval 
of  it.  Moreover,  Monsignor  Satolli  makes  use  of  words  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  mind  on  the  subject.    He  says : 

**  Those  three  things  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  have  the  approval,  not  only  of  Catholics,  but  of  non-Catholics  in 
your  city ;  not  only  being  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but,  also 
seasonable  and  necessary  to  the  honor  of  the  Church,  especially  in  Ohio." 

The  Delegate  is  a  man  who  thinks  with  judgment,  and  writes 
in  terse,  clear  language ;  his  meaning  stands  in  need  of  no  com- 
mentary. 

The  Bishop  of  Columbus  does  not  refuse  to  saloon-keepers  or 
liquor-dealers,  as  such,  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  re- 
fusal of  sacraments  is  one  of  the  last  penalties  inflicted  by  the 
Church  upon  her  members.  The  threat  of  this  penalty  is  seldom 
made  to  classes  of  men ;  it  is  reserved,  rather,  for  the  individualt 
in  retribution  of  his  own  personal  acts.  In  the  tribunal  of  pen- 
ence  the  saloon-keeper  is  held  responsible  for  what  he  personally 
does,  and  not  for  what  his  class  do ;  outside  this  tribunal,  in 
foro  externa,  he  may  more  easily  be  made  to  suffer  from  the  shame 
which  belongs  to  his  fellows.  Catholic  theology  does  not  teach 
that  saloon-keeping  is,  in  itself,  a  sin.  If  the  saloon-keeper  hap- 
pens to  be  the  ideal  one — never  selling  to  men  who  are  likely 
to  become  intoxicated,  never  selling  to  minors  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  never  opening  his  saloon  on  Sunday,  never  volun- 
tarily allowing  around  his  counter  blasphemy  or  obscene  language, 
never  turning  his  saloon  into  a  den  of  unjust  and  injurious  political 
machinations,  in  a  word,  observing  in  his  business  the  whole  moral 
law,  divine  and  civil — he  may  be  absolved  and  admitted  to  com- 
munion. Further  than  this  the  Bishop  does  not  let  him  pass. 
Saloon-keeping,  as  a  rule,  the  Bishop  decides,  is  practically  bad, 
and  productive  of  many  evils ;  over  it  hangs  a  heavy  cloud  of 
social  and  religious  disgrace  ;  even  the  ideal  saloon  keeper  cannot 
rid  himself  of  its  shame,  and  upon  him,  as  upon  his  whole  class, 
the  Church  frowns  in  anger  and  sorrow,  and  amid  Catholic  gather- 
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ings  and  Oatholio  works  she  bids  him  retire  to  corners  of  silenee 
and  obscurity. 

In  all  that  is  being  said  the  American  saloon  alone  is  consid- 
ered. We  are  not  now  dealing  with  the  saloon  or  its  substitutes 
in  other  countries,  where  matters  may  be  better  or  worse  and  re- 
quiring a  different  treatment. 

The  American  saloon  is  responsible  for  the  awful  intemperance 
which  desolates  the  land  and  which  is  the  physical  and  moral 
plague  of  our  time.  The  drink  which  intoxicates  is  dealt  out  in 
the  saloon,  and  there  temptations  to  use  it  are  multiplied  through 
conscious  and  deliberate  plannings.  Let  us  waste  no  words  on 
the  saloon  in  se,  on  the  possible,  or  ideal,  saloou  ;  when  this  is 
discovered,  and  is  something  more  than  a  rare  exception,  it  will 
be  time  to  discuss  it.  The  saloon  of  to-day  trades  in  and  battens 
upon  intemperance,  and  all  the  dire  evils  which  accompany  or 
follow  from  intemperance  are  to  be  laid  at  its  door. 

What  can  the  Oatholic  Church  do,  if  she  is  loyal  to  her  pro- 
fessed principles,  but  raise  her  hand  in  opposition  to  the  Ameri- 
can saloon,  and  put  herself  on  clear  record  as  its  antagonist  ? 

The  Catholic  Church  does  not  assert  that  the  moderate  and 
legitimate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  moral  evil,  or  sin. 
Neither  does  she  assert  that  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  of  themselves  moi^  evils,  or  sins.  All 
this  is  clear  and  undoubted.  But  there  are  other  and  important 
aspects  of  her  teaching  and  practice  which  the  Catholic  Church 
willnot,  and  cannot,  have  us  overlook.  In  her  eyes  intemperance 
is  a  SI  n,  heinous  and  soul- wrecking,  whose  victims  shall  not 
possess  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  For  intemperance  she  has  a 
particular  hati*ed,  accounting  it  a  capital  sin,  the  prolific  parent 
of  innumei^able  sins.  Intemperance  is  a  malignant  form  of  the 
sensual  indulgence  against  which  the  Church,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Crucified  One,  the  religion  of  evangelical  counsels  and  evan- 
gelical self-denial,  is  obliged  to  declare  relentless  war.  The  sub- 
jugation of  sense,  the  triumph  of  soul  over  body,  which  come 
through  abstinence  and  disciplinary  self-sacrifice,  are  throughout 
her  whole  history  the  predominant  features  in  the  holiness  of  her 
saints  and  heroes,  whom  she  holds  up  to  us  as  models.  Intem- 
perance is,  on  the  contrary,  the  triumph  of  sense  over  soul.  In 
its  strong  moods  it  completely  annuls  the  action  of  the  soul ;  in 
its  weaker  ones  it  stirs  passion  and  arms  it  for  victory.    The 
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Oatholio  Ohnroh  renonnces  her  own  life  and  principles  when  she 
ceases  to  combat  with  all  her  might  imtemperance,  its  canses  and 
alliances.  The  American  saloon  is  her  foe  :  between  her  and  the 
saloon  there  can  be  no  trace. 

In  moyements  making  for  higher  moral  life^  stronger  civic 
virtue,  better  government  of  men  in  whatever  appertains  to  their 
temporal  or  spiritual  happiness,  where  is  the  place  of  the  Ohurch 
of  Ohrist  if  not  in  front  of  the  most  advanced  combatants,  as 
teacher  and  leader  ?  Where  else  would  Ohrist  be  ?  Where  else 
should  be  the  Catholic  Ohurch,  which  makes  the  claim  that  she 
is  His  Ohurch,  His  formal  and  commissioned  representative  in 
morals  and  faith  ?  The  supernatural,  moving  over  the  earth, 
unites  with  and  confirms  the  best  action  and  aspiration  of  the 
natural :  else  it  should  not  be  recognized  as  descending  from  the 
skies.  Now,  in  the  convictions  of  the  American  people,  and  as  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  the  American  saloon  is  a  personification  of 
the  vilest  elements  in  our  modem  civilization.  It  means,  in 
menace  and  in  actual  work,  death  to  virtue,  to  piety  of  soul,  to 
peace  of  &mily,  to  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  people,  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  republic  The 
church  that  would  prove  herself  to  the  country  as  Christ's  must 
speak  boldly  against  the  saloon  ;  her  sentinels  must  neither  sleep 
on  her  watch-towers  nor  lack  the  courage  of  the  battlefield. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  into  which  the  Catholic  Ohurch 
in  America  has  been  thrown  create  a  special  obligation  for  her  to 
make  the  country  understand  that  she  is  opposed  to  the  saloon. 
The  anomaly  exists  that  with  the  priuciples  and  traditions  of 
temperance  and  self-denial  which  we  have  uoked  in  her,  the 
accusation  has  been  made  against  the  Catholic  Ohurch  in  America 
that  she  is  lenient  toward  intemperance  and  courts  alliance  with 
the  saloon.    Nor  is  the  accusation  devoid  of  all  apparent  grounds. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  intemperate  and  of  the  liquor-dealers 
and  saloon-keepers  of  the  country  profess  membership  in  the  Cath- 
olic Ohurch.  This  lamentable  fact  has  its  explanation.  The 
Catholic  Ohurch  has  a  numerous  membership  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population.  The  servant  and  the  laborer,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  tenement-house  and  the  cheap  hotel,  are  very  often 
Catholics.  They  are  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  where 
poverty  was  their  portion,  and  they  do  not  accumulate  wealth  im 
mediately  on  reaching  our  shores.     The  Church  is  not  ashamed  to 
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own  them  ;  it  is  a  divine  mark  of  Christ's  Church  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor.  Yet,  it  is  plain,  their  lot  subjects  them  to 
strong  temptations  to  intemperance.  Fatigue  of  body,  loneliness 
of  heart,  pains  of  poverty,  lead  one  to  use  the  bowl,  which  will 
drown  sorrow  and  give  momentary  surcease  from  the  hardships  of 
toil.  The  aids  to  sobriety,  which  are  lent  by  cultured  thought, 
cheerful  hearths,  elevating  companionship — although  even  these 
do  not  always  keep  off  intemperance — are  not  the  belongings  of 
the  poor.  The  sole  clubroom  open  to  them  is  the  saloon.  No 
wonder  that  they  frequently  drink,  and  drink  to  excess. 

When  the  poor  man,  who  has  his  own  dreams  of  independence, 
seeks  to  go  "  into  business, ''  one  sort  of  business  is  within  his 
reach,  the  saloon.  But  little  capital  is  needed  for  the  enterprise, 
and  that  is  willingly  loaned  to  him  by  the  brewer,  the  distiller, 
or  the  ward  politician,  each  of  whom  will  gain  in  money,  or  votes, 
a  hundred-fold  for  the  investment.  Some  consideration  is  due, 
also,  to  the  previous  conditions  and  social  habits  of  immigrants, 
and  we  must  judge  them  somewhat  from  the  stand-point  of  their 
own  history  and  ideas.  Catholic  immigrants  come  from  Ireland, 
or  from  countries  of  southern  and  central  Europe.  Irishmen 
bring  with  them  a  natural  temperament  and  customs  begotten  of 
ages  of  political  thraldom,  which  incline  them  to  the  use  of 
strong  drinks  and  saloon-keeping  ;  but  for  all  this  the  Church, 
assuredly,  can  be  made  to  bear  no  responsibility. 

Immigrants  from  the  continent  of  Europe  had  been  drinking 
beer  and  wine  as  Americans  drink  tea  and  coffee  ;  they  had  lived 
amid  beer-gardens  and  caf6s,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  saloon.  Arriving  in  America  they  demand  beer 
and  wine,  alongside  of  which  they  find  in  our  saloons  the  more 
baneful  alcoholic  potions.  Some  among  them  will  minister  to  the 
tastes  of  the  others,  and  a  substitute  for  the  beer-garden  and  the 
caf6  is  opened,  which  from  the  influence  of  environment  rapidly 
puts  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  full-fledged  American  saloon.  Im- 
migrants and  their  immediate  descendants  grow  slowly  into  our 
American  ideas,  and  with  diflBculty  understand  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  perceive  the  evil  workings  of  our  American  saloon. 

We  shall  not  deny  that,  as  the  natural  result  of  these  facts 
and  conditions,  the  Church  suffered.  Saloon-keepers  made  them- 
selves the  centers  of  groups  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they 
guided  in  the  novel  road  of  American  politics,  and  whom  they 
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songht  to  gnide^  also,  in  religions  affairs.  They  were  ofiBcials  in 
church  societies^  marshals  in  church  processions,  chairmen  in 
church  meetings.  They  contributed  liberally — as  a  matter  of 
business — to  church  works,  and  paid  rent  for  prominent  pews. 
The  public  opinion  of  Catholics  towards  intemperance  and  the 
saloon  was  to  a  degree  perverted,  and  things  were  done  and 
allowed  which  appear  at  first  sight  inexplicable  to  persons  more 
conversant  with  American  ideas  and  practices.  At  times  clergy- 
men feared  to  offend  the  potent  saloon-keeper ;  they  softened  the 
tone  of  denunciation  when  treating  of  intemperance ;  if  total- 
abstinence  was  mentioned,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  peril  of  run- 
ning into  the  Manichean  heresy — that  liquor  in  itself  is  morally 
bad.  At  church  fairs  and  picnics  liquor  was  sold ;  religious 
societies  at  their  annual  outings  kept  their  own  bar  and  paid  high 
tribute  to  it ;  at  certain  church  fairs  punch-bowls  were  voted  to 
the  most  popular  saloon-keepers  ;  Catholic  papers  admitted  into 
their  advertising  columns  paid  notices  of  saloons  and  liquor- 
stores,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  brewery  invaded  the  grounds  of  a 
monastery.  What  was  all  this  but  an  encouragement  to  patronize 
the  saloon  ?  And  the  saloon  was  patronized  with  a  vengeance, 
and  intemperance  among  Catholics  was  growing  apace. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  America  was  compelled,  for  her  own 
honor  and  in  loyalty  to  her  mission,  to  set  herself  right  before 
the  country  on  the  saloon  question.  She  did  so  energetically  in 
the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore;  she  has  done  so  no 
less  energetically  this  present  year,  through  the  Bishop  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  The  mind  of  the  Church  is 
manifest.  Individual  Catholics,  Catholic  societies,  may  follow 
the  Church,  or  they  may  adhere  to  their  own  counsels  and  oppose 
her.  But  from  the  doings  of  such  as  these  the  Church  will 
fear  no  reproach :  she  stands  on  record  as  the  determined  foe 
of  the  American  saloon. 

JOHK  IbSULND. 
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DROUGHT  FIRES. 

If  sins  and  errors  ooold  be  classed  according  to  the  risk  of  their  natural 
penalties,  the  folly  of  forest  destraction  would  probably  head  the  list. 
Spring  floods,  summer  droughts,  sandstorms,  and  insect  plagues,  all  nearly- 
exclusively  due  to  the  reckless  waste  of  arboreal  vegetation,  have  turned  the 
garden  land  of  the  Old  World  into  hopeless  deserts,  and  the  inland  regions 
of  our  own  continent  are  threatened  with  the  additional  horror  of  yearly 
drought  conflagrations. 

Two  hundred  yearslago  these  visitations  were  known  only  in  the  form 
of  prairie  flres.  The  aborigines  of  the  Western  forest  States  took  no  special 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  their  campflre  blazes,  and,  indeed,  often 
burned  out  the  dry  leaves  of  an  entire  mountain  rapge  to  facilitate  the  search 
for  nuts,  but  the  forests  were  protected  by  the  perennial  moisture  of  their 
own  atmosphere.  In  the  Tennessee  highlands,  where  I  passed  the  summers 
of  fifteen  successive  years  on  the  comparatively  dry  ridge  of  the  Chilhowee 
Ranf;e,  I  have  seen  the  traces  of  nut-fires  that  had  spread  over  a  thousand 
acres  of  ground  without  causing  a  thousand  cents'  worth  of  actual  damage. 
They  had  consumed  the  dry  leaves,  windfalls  of  dry  twigs  and  mountain 
grasses  (that  could  be  relied  upon  to  sprout  up  the  next  spring  none  the 
worse  for  the  sprinkling  of  fertilizing  ashes) ;  here  and  there  an  old  stump 
had  been  set  a-fire,  and  in  October  bunches  of  pine  knots  could  sometimes  be 
seen  flickering  for  days  together,  but  the  live  trees  had  resisted  the  blase, 
and  the  bushes  were  only  singed  or  smoke-blackened  to  the  edge  of  their 
sappy  branches.  After  the  lapse  of  six  months  the  appreciable  vestiges  of 
iivjury  might  have  been  summed  up  in  the  retardedgrow  th  of  a  few  whortle- 
berry patches.  Far  different  results  are  apt  to  follow  the  spread  of  a  camp- 
fire  in  woodlands  devastated  by  the  activity  of  the  lumber  fiends.  In  Michf* 
gan,  western  Pennsylvania,  western  New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
the  tall  trees  of  districts  measured  by  hundreds  of  square  miles  have  been 
felled  and  their  dead  branches  scattered  along  the  ground,  together  with  dry 
leaves  and  chips  of  resinous  wood.  After  the  end  of  JuJy  tiie  air  currents 
reaching  these  ha]  f  cleared  backwoods  from  the  west  are  generally  as  dry 
as  the  breath  of  the  Lybian  Desert,  and  the  moisture  of  the  breezes  from  the 
east  and  south,  too,  has  been  absorbed  by  their  passage  over  vast  areas  of 
parched  hills  and  cotton-fields.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  appearance  of 
the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  tiie  Australian  bnshlands  after  a  rainless 
summer.  The  foliage  of  the  brushwood,  no  longer  protected  by  the  canopy 
of  leafy  trees,  becomes  yellow,  then  yellowish  brown,  and  as  dry  as  sun-heat 
and  drought  winds  can  make  it.  The  facilities  of  combustion  resemble 
those  of  a  wrecked  match  factory,  exposed  to  the  glare  of  a  furnace-fire. 
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In  dry  seasons  effective  precautions  against  ttie  risk  of  a  deyonring  con- 
flagration become  more  and  more  difficult,  and  at  last  practically  hopeless* 
The  fatal  spark  may  come  from  the  engine  of  a  passing  train,  from  a  smoul- 
dering cigar,  from  a  bivouac  of  tramps  or  berry-gatherers.  The  mere  love 
of  mischief  may  prompt  a  schoolboy  to  celebrate  his  summer  vacations 
with  wood  fireworks.  An  acre  of  burning  weeds  may  escape  detection  till 
the  flames  have  reached  the  brushwood  piles,  where  resinous  twigs  and  dry 
pine  leaves  flare  up  like  gunpowder  cotton,  and  within  three  hours  after 
the  rise  of  the  first  whirl  of  waroing  smoke  the  fire  may  have  attained  a 
rate  of  progress  defying  the  control  of  anything  short  of  a  cloudburst.  In  a 
dead  calm,  a  confiagration  of  that  sort  might  *'  bum  itself  out*'  on  a  limited 
area,  bordered  by  creeks  or  sand-roads ;  but  experience  has  established  the 
curious  fact  that  a  drought  confiagration  nearly  always  generates  its  own 
gales.  The  superheated  air  ascends  and  creates  [a  vacuum,  which  is  filled 
up  by  air  currents  rushing  in  from  all  sides  with  a  violence  proportioned  to 
the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Borne  on  the  wings  of  those  whirls 
storms,  showers  of  sparks  are  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  overleap 
obstacles  that  would  have  stopped  the  fiight  of  a  feathered  arrow.  The 
dtixens  of  Hinckley,  liinn.,  had  surrounded  their  little  town  with  a  **  fire 
ring**  nearly  one  himdred  yards  wide,  by  burning  or  sweeping  out  eveiy 
wisp  of  combustible  substance ;  but  they  might  as  well  have  opposed  their 
brooms  to  the  cannonade  of  a  shell  battery.    An  eyewitness'  report  says : 

"About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  flre  literally  Jumped  Into  the  town. 
Its  approach  was  not  gradual.  It  did  not  cut  its  way  along,  devouring  everything 
in  its  path,  hut  came  on  in  huge  leaps,  as  If  to  overtake  everything  fleeing  before  It. 
and  then  bum  back  at  its  leisure.  The  intense  heat  had  developed  a  veritable 
whirlwind  of  iiame  that  actuaUy  twisted  off  poplar  trees  several  inches  in  thickness, 
and  gathering  huge  biasing  firebrands  high  in  the  air  and  carrying  them  forward 
from  f6rty  to  eighty  rods,  there  to  fall  and  reoommenoe  the  work  of  devastation." 

The  vehemence  of  that  fire<tomado  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
overtook  a  swift-running  passenger  train  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railway 
on  the  down  grade  to  Biink  Lake.  Seeing  the  track  crowded  with  refugees, 
the  engineer  stopped  his  train  and  took  aboard  about  forty  men  and  thirty 
women  and  children,  with  such  bundles  of  household  goods  as  they  had 
been  able  to  gather  up  in  their  hasty  fiight.  By  that  time  the  horiaon 
ahead  was  a  sea  of  raging  fiames,  and,  after  a  hurried  consultation  with 
the  conductor  and  express  messenger,  the  engineer  decided  to  turn  back 
and  try  to  regain  the  safe  meadow  lands  of  the  lakeshore.  But  the  cinder- 
storm  was  close  at  his  heels.  To  the  left  and  right  of  the  track  the  woods 
caught  fire,  and  a  fiame-wind  that  would  have  made  a  gust  of  an  African 
simoom  a  blest  relief  almost  took  away  the  breath  of  the  devoted  crew  and 
blistered  their  arms  through  their  drenched  shirts.  A  fireman  extinguished 
his  biasing  clothes  by  leaping  bodily  into  the  watertank,  and  then  seising 
a  bucket  dashed  ft  several  times  over  the  blazing  CDgineer.  The  train  was 
running  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  but  the  cinder  brands  flew  ahead  of  it, 
and  the  conductor  estimates  the  speed  of  the  pursuing  storm  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour.  Hot  air,  almost  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  affects  the  brain  like  a 
narcotic  poison,  and  when  the  cars  themselves  caught  flre  the  passengers, 
already  frensied  with  fear,  seemed  to  lose  their  wits  altogether,  and  some 
of  them  actually  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

The  voice  of  the  flame-tornado  out-roared  the  clatter  of  the  train,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  next  ten  minutes  must  have  rivalled  the  soenee  on  board 
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of  the  Chilian  supply-train  that  had  to  nm  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebel  sharp- 
shooters. A  burning  bridge  crunched  and  swayed  as  the  looomotire  rushed 
across,  but  the  engineer  stuck  to  his  post  till  he  was  stopped  by  a  chasm 
sixty  feet  wide  and  flUed  with  the  debris  of  a  trestle  across  a  little  lake  that 
'  proved  the  salvation  of  the  halfHToasted  passengers.  The  train,  tank-car 
and  all,  was  burned  to  the  trucks  of  the  wheels.  If  the  breath  of  that  gale 
could  bum  its  way  through  a  water-tank,  it  is  mo  wonder  that  the  few  re- 
maining copses  of  greenwood  failed  to  resist  the  havoc.  Like  the  Chicago 
monster  fire,  the  conflagration  prepared  its  own  fuel ;  for  the  spark -whirls 
parched  the  foliage  the  succeeding  flames  were  to  devour ;  and  four  mUes 
north  of  Hinckley  two  hundred  persons  were  burned  in  a  swamp,  where  they 
bad  taken  refuge  in  the  hope  that  the  rank  vegetation  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Are.  Fifty  persons  were  burned  with  their  houses  at 
Sandstone,  Minn.,  twenty  at  Kettle  Biver,  thirty  at  Butledge  and  Pine- 
town,  along  the  line  of  the  Bilnnesota  Southern  Railroad,  and,  altogether, 
some  five  hundred  human  beings  may  have  perished  in  a  single  forest  fire- 
perhaps  not  the  worst,  and  certainly  not  the  last,  of  the  present  summer. 

The  only  remedy  against  the  repetition  of  such  horrors  can  be  found  In 
precautions  against  the  wholesale  destruction  of  woodlands,  and  especially 
in  the  *'  isolation  system  "  of  the  north  Buropean  foresters.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  sell  large  tracts  of  forests,  to  be  devastated  at  the  pleasure  of 
greedy  speculators,  the  proprietors  of  wooded  districts  are  required  by  law 
to  spare  the  JiocJkrVxild  ("  high  woods  "^  of  all  mountain  ridges  too  steep 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  utiHae  the  forests  of  the  plains 
in  rotation,  sparing  the  trees  of  certain  sections  till  the  sapHogs  of  the 
adjoining  (cleared  and  replanted)  areas  have  time  to  grow  up,  and  takhagcare 
that  each  new  clearing  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  flame-  reeist- 
ing  greenwoods.  By  the  strict  enforcement  of  that  regulation  and  the  care- 
ful removal  of  brushwood  piles,  the  spread  of  forest  flres  has  been  almost 
entirely  obviated  even  in  countries  like  eastern  Prussia  and  the  Austrian 
Alps,  where  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  considerable  areas  are  still  ooreied 
with  stately  pine  forests. 

That  prevention,  in  such  cases,  is  better,  because  far  more  praotieaUe, 
than  cure,  has  been  only  too  dearly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  but  the  necessity  of  legislative  reform  is  rarely  admitted  till  the 
significance  of  the  danger  is  brought  home,  in  terrorem^  to  the  eitiaens  of 
populous  settlements  like  those  of  the  Minnesota  lakeshore  conntiea,  where 
the  veil  of  the  smoke-clouds  almost  turned  day  into  nighty  and  where  the  ap- 
proach of  the  conflagration  could  be  feU  from  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
even  in  buildings  protected  against  the  drift  of  the  cinder-showers. 

Even  now,  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  our  forest  laws  is  only  local ; 
but  we  should  remember  that  the  same  agencies  that  have  modifled  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  are  at  work  throughout 
the  territory  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  risk  from  which  the  happiest 
geographical  position  of  any  country  on  ei^th  could  not  protect  sea-girt 
Asia  Minor  is  steadUy  increasing  with  the  progress  of  aridity,  and  before 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  the  last  remaining  fbrest,  or  rather 
brushwood,  reservation  of  east  America— the  upland  region  of  the  Apal- 
lachian  mountain  aystem-HOEiay  be  swept  by  a  flre-storm  from  the  sonroes  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  rock  gates  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

F.  L.  OswAiJX 
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THB  PBBJUDICB  AGAINST  FORBIGlf  PHBASBS. 

It  is  diiBcalc  to  see  reason  in  the  objections  urged  by  many  against  the 
Qse  of  foreign  phrases  whenever  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them.  The  day  of 
American  indifference  to  things  trans-atlantic  is  indeed  gone  by ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  extreme  position  of  Kr.  Bryant  in  excluding  foreign 
phrases  from  the  daily  paper  of  which  he  was  editor  will  ever  again  be 
taken  by  a  man  of  his  breadth  of  mind.  The  current  is  setting  in  another 
direction,  and  a  due  regard  for  other  standards  than  our  own  in  art,  in 
politics,  and  in  the  amenities  of  life  is  replacing  the  disposition  to  ignore 
them«  Tet  that  contempt  for  things  foreign  which  reached  its  height  some 
fifty  years  ago  was  too  deeply  rooted  not  to  survive  in  certain  modes  of 
thought,  and  to  this  source  it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  refer 
the  dislike  of  foreign  phrases.  No  doubt  the  abuse  of  classical  quotations 
and  French  phrases  by  ornate  writers  has  prejudiced  many  against  even  a 
moderate  use  of  things  good  in  themselves.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a 
happy  medium  may  not  be  struck  between  use  and  abuse. 

The  objection  not  infrequently  made  to  foreign  phrases  on  the  ground 
that  their  introduction  into  an  essay  or  novel  presupposes  more  learning 
than  most  readers  have,  is  of  little  weight.  It  is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  an 
educated  American  that  his  habit  of  getting  at  the  contents  of  a  book  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  will  not  permit  him  to  puzzle  out  or  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  an  expression  he  has  never  before  encountered.  True,  the  well 
known  books  of  reference  or  the  legendary  lady  from  Philadelphia  may  not 
always  be  Ht  hand.  But  we  will  estimate  that  nine- tenths  of  the  qaotalions 
commonly  made  are  from  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  and  that  of  these 
at  least  half  are  current  coin.  If  such  expressions  as  fin-de-eUclCy  zeit-geUt, 
and  nil  admirari  are  stumbling-blocks  to  the  reader,  his  acquaintance  with 
general  literature  canaot  be  wide,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  take  exception  to 
them.  The  Russian,  German,  or  Frenchman  who  reads  and  thinln,  as  a 
matter  of  course  understands  more  than  one  language,  and  is  not  worried 
by  a  citation  from  Hamlet  or  Famdi^e  Lost,  Keats  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  translate  his  refrain  of  La  Belle  Dame  sane  Merci.  Tet 
many  excellent  writers  make  a  point  of  appending  a  transalation  to  every 
quotation  they  notake,  and  of  course  much  depends  upon  the  class  of  readers 
a  book  is  intended  to  reach.  But  the  practical  American  wishes  tofknow  why 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  anythmg  more  than  the  English  rendering  is  needed. 
Cui  bono  is  his  motto— I  crave  his  pardon  for  a  phrase  he  would  undoubtedly 
repudiate— and  Emerson's  theory  thai;  where  a  bridge  has  been  provided 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  breast  the  current,  has  settled  the  question 
for  more  than  one  mind.  Buc  even  a  bridge  has  its  limitations,  of  which 
the  uncompromising  notice,  **  No  gait  faster  than  a  walk"  is  only  the  out- 
ward sign.  Surely  the  mental  and  physical  sensations  experienced  in 
walking  or  riding  over— Wordsworth  on  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding-^are  not  comparable  to  those  derived  from  swinging 
or  sailing  across.  When  Benan  repeated  to  his  sister  a  certain  saying  of 
Augustine,  would  she  have  been  likely  to  seize  upon  it  and  make  it  her  life- 
motto  if  he  had  only  given  her  tbe  French  equivalent?  Was  it  not  precisely 
the  untranslatable  element  in  the  words  '*  In  angeUo  cum  libello,**  simple 
to  baldness  as  they  seem,  which  explains  their  hold  on  her  mind  f  In  reply 
to  the  suggestion  that  in  this  case  rhyme  and  symmetry  of  arrangement  are 
the  only  untranslatable  elements,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  same  is  true 
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in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  all  languages  under  heaven  soond  la  so  inter- 
woven with  sense  that  the  most  powerfal  effects,  whether  in  prose  or 
poetry,  may  be  very  largely  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  a  particular 
arrangement  of  vowels  and  consonants.  In  imaginative  English  the  instinct 
of  rhyme  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  only  less  active  than  in  Anglo-Saxon 
verse,  and  though  many  have  found  it  even  more  irritating  than  the  re- 
currence of  foreign  phrases,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  our  language,  at 
any  rate,  a  certain  amount  of  alliteration,  initial  or  terminal,  is  necessary  to 
the  immortality  of  a  sentence.  From  *'  Little  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  or 
*'  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  "  or  ^  Spare  at  the  bung  and  spend  at  the 
spigot,**  there  is  scarcely  a  current  expression  which  does  not  bear  out  this 
theory ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  such  sayings  as  **Beating  round  the  bunh," 
and  ''Telling  a  hawk  from  a  hernahaw,"  would  retain  their  homely  force 
were  it  not  for  the  single  repetition  of  an  unobtrusive  consonant. 

Perhaps  if  our  schools  paid  more  attention  to  the  genius  and  lest<  to  the 
grammar  of  a  language  it  would  be  easier  to  detect  a  practical  value  in  the 
material  accumulated  by  teachers  and  scholars.  What  our  language  has  in 
common  with  Latin,  what  it  has  in  common  with  Grerman,  what  it  has  in 
common  vdth  French,  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  every  student  capable  of 
appreciating  the  vital  connection.  I  believe  that  the  pronundation  of  a 
language  like  the  Italian,  which  has  furnished  our  entire  musical  nomen- 
clature, should  be  taught  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  to  pupils  who  have  no 
intention  of  studying  Italian.  Indeed  I  think  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
pronunciation  of  French,  Grerman,  Spanish  and  Italian  should  be  imparted 
to  every  young  man  or  woman  about  to  enter  good  society,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  system  of  education  which  aims  at  completeness  should 
include  a  knowledge  of  all  foreign  words  in  general  use. 

The  seek-no-further  is  a  North  American  product,  and  that  ought  to 
endear  it  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
Ought  we  then  to  banish  the  pineapple  from  our  banquets? 

LucT  C.  Bull. 


A    NEEDED    PROFESSION. 

It  is  curious  that  the  people  of  this  great  country  should  look  calmly  on, 
without  raising  a  dissenting  voice,  and  see  their  savings  swept  away  firom 
time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  examining 
accounts. 

Much  has  been  said,  if  little  has  been  written,  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
competency of  bank  examiners.  It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  men  are  fre- 
quently appointed  as  examiners  through  political  influence— men  who  have 
absolutely  no  banking  experience,  no  knowledge  of  figures,  nor  even  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  bookkeeping,  and  who  scarcely  know  the  debit  from 
the  credit  side  of  a  ledger.  If  incompetency  were  all  that  could  be  charged 
against  examiners  appointed  under  the  present  system,  it  might  be  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  on  record  that  men  of  dissipated  habits  are  sometimes  se- 
lected, who  are  not  only  likely  to  neglect  their  duties,  but  are  only  too  ready 
to  make  accommodating  reports  for  a  consideration. 

As  to  railroads,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  dozen  or  more  American  railroads  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  audit  of  these 
corporations  had  been  made  by  independent  professional  accountants,  the 
causes  of  insolvency  might  have  been  avoided,  or  at  least  the  sUte  of  bank- 
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mptoy  would  have  been  disclosed  at  the  outset,  thus  aflbrdlng  creditors  and 
stockholders  a  chance  to  save  something  from  the  general  wreck. 

In  the  case  of  priyate  or  *' close"  corporations,  a  few  have  their  books 
audited  by  expert  acooontants,  bat  a  yery  great  majority  run  along  without 
any  outside  supervision— frequently  to  their  cost.  Now  and  then  one  en- 
counters a  president  of  a  corporation  who  declares  that  he  would  not  hold 
office  for  a  day  if  the  books  of  the  concern  were  not  audited  periodically  by 
an  expert,  but  considering  the  number  of  embesslements  and  defalcations 
which  are  reported  almost  daily  in  the  public  press,  it  is  astoaishing  how 
very  few  private  corporations  or  firms  employ  a  professional  auditor. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  diagnose  the  disease  without  being  able 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  recent  scandal  in  connection  with 
a  prominent  railroad  lias  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  which  will 
undoubtedly  greatly  help  to  bring  about  the  adoption  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  system  which  prevails  abroad^  of  having  corporation  accounts  exam- 
ined periodically  by  professional  accountants.  Until  this  Lsdone,  a  solid  argu* 
ment  is  presented  against  confidence  in  many  securities  which  are  offered  for 
the  investment  of  capital.  '*Com  parisons  are  odious,*'  but  competent  judges 
agree  that  the  Boglish  system  of  audit  is  the  best  protection  the  investing 
public  can  have  against  UDScrupulous  management.  Probably  many  people 
do  not  know  what  the  English  system  of  audit  is,  and  it  may  be  explained 
that  no  railroad  or  *' Joint  stock  **  bank  could  exist  in  England  whose  books 
were  not  periodically  examined  by  experts ;  and  no  *'  limited  liability  com- 
pany **  or  corporation  could  float  its  stock  there  unless  the  prospectus  con* 
tained  the  name  of  a  respectable  aad  independent  auditor. 

Accountancy  is  a  recognLsed  profession  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
has  held  an  honorable  place  theie  for  very  many  years;  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
we  find  it  upon  a  firm  footing  in  these  countries  two  centuries  ago.  The 
auditing  of  accounts,  public  and  private,  was  intrusted  to  men  who  made 
a  specialty  of  the  business ;  and  there  is  mention  of  accountants  in  the 
diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  under  date  of  June,  1067,  in  which  the  reference  is 
evidently  made  to  public  officials.  In  Scotland  at  the  same  period  account- 
ancy was  a  distinct  profession,  ranking  with  that  of  barrister,  and  in  Eng- 
land, half  acentury  later  than  the  allusion  of  Pepys,  a  volume  was  pubished 
in  which  ^'professed accountants"  are  referred  to  in  complimentary  terms. 
The  Institutes  of  Accountants  are  now  corporate  bodies  holding  Boyal  chart- 
er8--that  of  the  Scotch  being  dated  1861  and  the  of  English  1883.  Their 
ranksare  recruited  from  the  wealthier  classes,  a  fact  which  will  be  readily 
understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  premium  of  five  hundred  guineas 
(about  f  2,000)  has  to  be  paid  by  the  novitiate  to  the  Chartered  Accountants 
on  sigpiing  "  articles  of  indenture** ;  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  has  to 
be  served,  and  the  candidate  has  to  pass  several  stiff  examinations  before 
he  can  receive  his  diploma  and  practise  as  a  chartered  accountant. 

The  apprentice  has  to  study  hard,  and  in  his  period  of  probation  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  most  varied  and  intricate  methods  of  account- 
ancy, as  well  as  many  phases  of  human  character.  He  is  taught  to  be  courteous 
and  polite,  but  firm,  self-reliant,  and  able  to  promptly  suppress  any  attempt 
at  **  buUdozing,**  and,  above  all,  he  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing his  own  counsel.  Discretion  is  as  important  to  him  as  to  a  lawyer  or  a 
physician,  since  he  is  frequently  the  recipient  of  confidences  the  divulgence 
of  which  would  mean  ruin  to  his  client.  The  reputation  of  a  professional 
man  is  his  capital,  and  cannot  be  too  Jealously  guarded.    The  accountant's 
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duties  carry  srave  responaibilides,  and  he  has  to  exercise  the  greatest  oare 
in  the  preparation  of  balance  sheets  and  certificates  of  profits,  as  he  is  liable 
in  damages  for  any  errors  of  commission  or  omission*  If  bank  examiners 
and  railroad  auditors  in  this  country  had  been  placed  under  similar  obligar 
tions,  millions  of  dollars  might  have  been  saved  to  confiding  investors. 

Mr.  Shaw,  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Consul-Oeneral  at  Manchester, 
treating  on  this  subject,  reports  to  his  government  as  follows : 

'*  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  system  of '  Ohartered  Aoooontants '  Is  regarded 
in  England  with  great  confidence  and  favor.  There  Is  a  well-orgaulsed  and  special- 
ly edaoated  class  of  aooonnfcants  whoae  bnainess  consists  in  supervising  the 
acoonnts  of  private  firms,  public  companies,  banks,  etc.  By  paying  a  retaining  fee 
to  a  firm  of  chartered  aoooontants,  any  one  can  have  the  books  of  any  enterprise 
with  which  he  is  connected  carefully  examined  by  an  expert,  without  in  any  way 
casting  suspicion  on  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  secrecaries,  or  others.  The  praetioal 
efliDct  of  this  system  Is  this:  that  bookkeepers  and  those  responsible  for  public  or 
private  trusts  know  tiiat,  at  any  tfane*  they  may  expect  a  visit  from  an  accountant, 
sent  by  the  firm  In  whosecharge,  in  a  sense,  the  books  are  placed:  This  plan  has 
many  obvious  advantages,] which  will  readily  appear  to  every  one.  Many  gentlemen 
connected  with  public  or  inrivate  trusts  are  virtually  at  the  meroy  of  bookkeepers 
and  haphasard  'auditors.'  omu  who  are  frequently  unfitted  to  exercise  the 
important  functions  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  In  England  the  public 
accountants  furnish  a  cheap,  efBcient,  and  responsible  agency  whereby  the  books  of 
any  concern,  either  publlo  or  private,  can  be  properly  and  perfectly  examined. 

*'  It  Is  largely  the  custom  in  this  country  to  retain  these  *  Chartered  Accountants' 
to  supervise  the  books  of  individuals,  corporations,  etc.  The  system  is  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  when  an  accountant  comes  to  examine  the 
books,  no  one  regards  the  prof  essional  examination  with  the  least  aversion  or  sus- 
picion .  It  is  a  businejs  custom,  and  as  such  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  and  de- 
sirable custom .  I  believe  that  a  similar  organization  in  our  country  would  become 
most  useful  and  popular.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  its  operations  and  great  need  of 
some  better  professional  Inspection  in  a  multitude  of  interests,  both  private  and 
public.  In  the  belief  that  this  English  system  of  'Chartered  Accountants'  is 
worthy  of  the  fullest  examination,  and  also  of  being  adopted  by  our  people,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  furnishing  these  details,  and  transmitting  full  data  bearing 
upon  the  laws,  regulations,  fbrms,  etc.,  of  this  organisation." 

In  the  United  States,  It  is  true,  the  profession  Is  still  in  Its  infancy,  but 
the  New  York  accountants  have  taken  the  lead  by  forming  the  "  Ameilcan 
Association  of  Public  Accountants,**  which  includes  among  Its  members 
many  of  the  most  able  men  In  the  profession  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston*  This  association  is  making  commendable  eflbrts  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  efficiency,  and  has  founded  a  School  of  Accounts  under  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  holding  a  charter  from  the  State, 
where  young  men  will  be  instructed  in  the  science  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counts, and  taught  the  higher  principles  of  accountancy. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  question  which, 
perhaps,  does  not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  which 
niay  be  briefly  referred  to.  Now,  that  the  Income  Tax  has  become  a  law, 
who  is  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  of  the  aflGairs  of  corporations 
and  private  individuals  ?  Shall  it  be  the  prototype  of  the  bank  examiner— 
notoriously  iuoompetent^-or  the  professional  accountant,  skilled  In  such 
investigations,  with  a  high  reputation  for  probity? 

J.  Lindsay  Reib. 
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Elbtek  years  ago  the  United  States  began  building  a  new  nayy 
to  take  the  place  of  its  old  that  was  fast  passing  away.  The  pro- 
gress made  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world. 

We  have  now,  completed  and  nearing  completion^  a  nnmber  of 
gunboats,  cmiserSi  and  monitors,  and,  also  nearing  completion,  two 
second-rate  and  four  first-rate  battle-ships.  We  have  only  two 
torpedo-boats.  Three  more  were  recently  anthorized  and  are 
aboat  to  be  laid  down,  bnt  five  boats  of  this  class  are  totally  in- 
sufiBcient  even  for  onr  present  fleet. 

Congress  was  strongly  nrged  by  the  Navy  Department  at  its 
last  session  to  anthorize  additional  battle-ships  and  torpedo-boats, 
and  it  is  believed  that  pablic  sentiment  approves  the  recommen- 
dation. All  the  works  necessary  for  the  carrying  ont  of  this 
programme  are  in  full  operation,  and  such  vessels,  if  now  anthor- 
ized, conld  be  bnilt,  armor  and  armament  included,  with  prompt- 
ness and  dispatch. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  recent  naval  developments  to  justify 
the  conclusion. that  the  days  of  the  battle-ship  are  ended  ? 

Judging  from  what  we  see  in  the  newspapers  the  fight  off  the 
Yalu  seems  to  have  created  a  somewhat  widespread  impression 
that  they  are,  and  that  the  naval  battles  of  the  future  are  to  be 
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won  by  swift  nnarmored  crnisers,  armed  with  powerful  gnna  and 
fighting  at  long  range. 

The  Japaiiese  have  undoubtedly  illustrated  afresh  the  value  of 
sea  power.  This  of  course  has  been  taught,  time  and  time  again, 
in  lessons  familiar  to  all.  The  most  powerful  factor  in  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  one  that  operated  all  the  time  from  1806  to 
1814,  was  the  absolute  control  of  the  sea  by  his  arch-enemy,  Eng- 
land. He  was  shut  off  from  transportation  by  sea,  compelled  to 
rely  on  land  communications,  and  there  was  no  point  in  the  circle 
of  his  conquests  from  the  easternmost  shores  of  Italy  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  around  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic,  where 
the  English  could  not  assail  him.  The  genius  of  the  great  con- 
queror and  the  wonderful  impulse  the  revolution  had  given  to 
his  soldiery  made  him  master  of  continental  Europe,  but  he 
could  not  hold  it.  Wherever  upon  the  sea  there  was  a  strategic 
point  in  his  conquered  territory  there  were  English  fleets,  Eng- 
lish diplomacy,  and  English  allies,  and  these  finally  led  first  to 
the  downfall  at  Paris  and  then  to  Waterloo. 

A  more  recent,  possibly  a  more  forceful,  lesson  is  to  be  drawn 
from  our  own  civil  war.  The  Union  fleets  blockaded  the  Con- 
federacy and  almost  starved  it  to  death.  They  shut  it  in  from 
recruits  and  supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  They  cut  it  in  two 
by  their  fleets  on  the  Mississippi,  and  penetrated  its  vitals  along 
the  lines  of  other  navigable  streams.  They  hovered  around  it, 
as  England  hovered  around  Napoleon  and  his  satrapies,  and  as- 
sailed it  wherever  it  was  weakest.  When  the  true  history  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Confederacy  is  written  it  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear that,  in  proportion  to  numbers  engaged  and  expenses  in- 
curred, the  navy  of  the  United  States  was  a  far  more  efiS- 
cient  factor  in  the  final  result  than  even  the  armies  in  the 
field. 

Japan  is  illustrating  the  same  lesson.  By  her  command  of 
the  sea,  she  outnumbered  the  Chinese  at  Ping  Yang,  and  by  the 
battle  off  the  Yalu  she  seems  now,  at  this  writing  (Oct.  10),  to 
have  acquired  such  further  dominion  over  the  water  as  to  justify 
her,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Emperor,  in  landing  troops  on  Chinese 
soil,  and  undertaking  an  invasion.  The  value  of  sea  power  is  not, 
however,  the  topic  this  paper  is  intended  to  discuss.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  recognize  the 
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fact  that  the  United  States  ought  to  hare  more  power  on  the  sea 
than  is  represented  by  her  present  navy. 

The  question  of  present  interest  is«  When  we  add  to  oar  nayy 
shall  we  bniid  battle-ships  ? 

In  deciding  upon  vessels  of  war  we  are  to  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Strategy  is  the 
'^  art  of  determining  upon  the  decisire  points  in  the  seat  of  war, 
and  the  lines  along  which  forces  mast  move  to  reach  them/^ 
Successful  strategy  requires  swift  movement  and  often  over  great 
distances.  We  must  therefore  consider  in  building  ships  not  only 
their  powers  of  offence  and  defence^  but  also  their  radii  of  action  and 
speed.  When  a  decisive  point  in  the  seat  of  war  has  been  deter- 
mined upon,  the  rapidity  with  which  fleets  can  be  concentrated 
upon  it  becomes  all  important.  General  Bedford  Forrest,  the 
celebrated  Confederate  cavalryman,  when  asked  what  he  consid- 
ered the  secret  of  success  in  war,  answered  pithily,  ''To  get  there 
first  with  the  most  men.^ 

If  unarmored  cruisers,  when  they  *'  get  there,'*  can  success- 
fully engage  battle-ships,  then,  as  their  speed  is  greater  and  their 
radii  of  action  by  reason  of  increased  coal  capacity  is  also  greater, 
they  should  undoubtedly  be  preferred.  Kot  only  would  they  cost 
less,  but  they  would  be  of  incalculably  greater  value  for  purposes 
of  war.  Is  the  news,  as  we  have  it  now  from  the  Yalu,  sufficient 
to  cause  us  to  conclude  that  an  unarmored  vessel,  having  gotten  to 
the  battle-ground,  can  contend  against  an  armored  ship  ? 

It  is  admitted  that  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  lessons 
of  this  exceedingly  interesting  fight,  much  fuller  details  are  neces- 
sary than  any  now  at  hand,  and  it  certainly  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  laying  down  final 
conclusions  about  the  teachings  of  a  battle,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  as  yet  so  imperfect.  The  only  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  contend  that  what  seems  to  be  a  largely  prevalent  present  im- 
pression is  not  justified  by  any  information  now  at  hand.  Certain 
postulates  will  also  be  suggested,  which  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  come  to  reason  with  the  facts  more  fully  before 
us,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
anything  ever  can  be  learned  from  Yalu  that  will  put  an  end  to 
the  building  of  heavily  armored  vessels. 

The  battle-ship  of  to-day  is  not  the  creature  of  yesterday.  It 
did  not,  with  its  armor,  its  engines,  its  guns,  it«  torpedoes,  and 
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its  ram^  grow  up  in  a  night,  like  Jonah*8  gonrd.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  the  evolution  of  ages.  It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes  called, 
even  by  naval  experts,  an  experiment.  This  is  for  the  reason  that, 
as  an  organized  entity,  it  has  never  been  tested  in  battle.  Bat  such 
a  statement,  though  it  be  in  itself  strictly  correct,  is  neverthe- 
less likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  as  there  is  no  im- 
portant factor  generally  used  in  modem  battle-ships  that  was  not, 
before  its  adoption,  thoroughly  discussed,  pro  and  con,  by  the 
very  brightest  intellects  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
These  discussions  have  been  enlightened  by  every  physical  test, 
including  firing  at  plates,  that  could  be  devised,  save  only  that  the 
completed  ship  has  not  been  fired  at.  Nor  was  this  test  applied  at 
the  Yalu.  There  was  no  first-class  modem  battle-ship  there.  If 
there  was  not,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
anything  can  possibly  come  out  of  that  fight  to  disturb  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  embodied  in  such  a  vessel  by  the  common  consent 
of  naval  experts  after  so  much  and  such  prolonged  study  and  ex- 
periment. 

The  mind  of  the  naval  architect  is  naturally  conservative. 
"  IIH  robur,  et  aea  triplex 

Circa  pectus  ercU,  quifr<igUem  trud 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 

PrimuaJ* 

A  dread  of  the  great  deep  seems  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and  few  have  been  so  prone  to  caution  and  so  slow  to  adopt  in- 
novations as  the  architect  who  builds  the  ships  that  are  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  battle.  It  is  astonishing 
how  slowly,  until  of  recent  years,  the  art  of  shipbuilding  has  ad- 
vanced ;  how  much  the  barge  in  which  Cleopatra  sailed  down  the 
Cydnus  to  welcome  Antony  was  like  a  modem  yacht,  and  how 
similar  the  lines  of  the  vessels  with  which,  the  Greeks  fought  the 
Persians  at  Salamis,  the  Ghristian^^^ought  the  Turks  at  Lepanto, 
and  the  English  fought  the  French  and  Spanish  at  Trafalgar 
were  to  the  lines  of  the  warships  of  to-day.  The  changes 
the  centuries  have  wrought  in  ships  have  been  not  essen- 
tially in  shape,  but  in  size,  in  motive  power,  in  armament,  and- 
lastly  in  material.  Prom  the  earliest  times  there  has  been  un- 
ceasing effort  to  improve  naval  methods,  and  though  warships 
have  always  in  some  sense  measured  the  civilization  of  nations, 
yet  the  art  of  the  shipbuilder  has  been,  certainly  until  recently, 
a  laggard  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 
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The  Greeks  had  at  Salamis  better  yessels  than  the  Per- 
sians. The  people  who  led  the  world  in  painting,  scalptnre, 
and  architecture  were  better  shipwrights  and  better  workers  in 
metals  than  the  barbarian  inyaders,  and  the  Grecian  galleys  had 
therefore  stronger  prows  with  which  to  ram  an  enemy,  and  their 
soldiers  had  better  swords  and  shields  and  spears.  These,  with 
the  courage  and  superior  tactical  skill  of  the  Greeks,  gave  them 
victory  over  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  but  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Greeks  both  propelled  their  boats  by  oars.  The 
galley  period  of  naval  warfare  lasted  until  the  14th  century  was 
well  under  way. 

Then  came  in  the  gun  upon  the  vessel  propelled  by  sail, — ^the 
gun  to  stay  indefinitely,  perhaps  as  long  as  naval  warfare  shall 
last  upon  the  earth,  and  the  sailing  man-of-war  to  float  its  flag  in 
triumph  over  the  seas  for  four  centuries. 

The  varieties  of  sailing  men-of-war  were  infinite.  So  it  had 
been  with  the  galley,  and  though  it  always  appeared  that  swift 
galleys  and  li^ht  swift  sailing-ships  had  their  uses  and  were  in- 
dispensable to  war  fieets,  yet  experience  has  shown,  in  every 
period  of  naval  warfare,  and  under  all  conditions,  not  only  that 
boats  and  ships  that  were  relatively  strongest  and  best  built  were 
superior  in  battle,  but  that  upon  such  superiority  in  battle,  and 
not  upon  swiftness  of  movement,  depends  dominion  over  the  sea. 
So  it  was  at  Salamis ;  so  it  was  subsequently,  when  the  Romans 
drove  the  Carthaginians  from  the  sea ;  so  it  was  with  the  powerful 
galleys  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  Christian 
allies  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto ;  and  the  careful  student  of  the 
war  of  1812  will  find  that  the  many  triumphs  in  naval  duels  won 
by  the  Americans  were  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  excellence 
of  our  ships  and  their  armament. 

Not  only  has  experience  taught  that  the  be  stand  strong- 
est ships,  other  things  being  equal,  must  win  in  single 
combat,  but  it  has  shown  that  successful  battles  must  be 
fought  by  ships  in  line  or  other  definite  and  methodical 
formation.  Ships  fighting  without  codperation,  or  codperating 
in  confused  masses  without  system  or  order,  cannot  hope  for 
success  against  well-directed,  systematic  lines.  Not  only  is  some 
line  of  battle  a  necessity,  but  it  is  equally  a  necessity  that  a  line 
of  battle  should  be  if  possible  composed  of  line-of-battle  ships. 
Nelson  put  behind  him  at  Trafalgar  his  weaker  vessels,  and  so  it 
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must  always  be.  No  fleet  commander  who  can  avoid  it  will  ex- 
pose his  line  to  be  broken  by  opposing  a  weaker  to  a  stronger 
ship.  Naval  authorities,  it  is  believed,  agree  without  exception 
that  these  principles  must  obtain  throughout  all  naval  warfare, 
whatever  may  be  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  ships  or  in  the 
range  of  weapons,  and  therefore  naval  architects,  during  this 
century,  full  of  so  many  startling  developments,  have  been  watch- 
ing intently  every  discovery  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion what  a  naval  vessel  should  be  that  is  to  hold  its  place  in  line  in 
the  day  of  battle.  That  it  is  to  be  propelled  by  steam,  which  has 
finally  driven  out  sail  power  ;  that  it  is  to  be  seaworthy  and  hab- 
itable, and  capable  of  steaming  to  the  points  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  needed  with  as  much  rapidity  as  is  consistent  with  the  other 
functions  required  of  it;  and  that  it  is  to  combine  in  itself  as  much 
power  offensive  and  defensive  as  may  be — all  experts  seem  agreed. 

The  gun  after  it  got  upon  the  ship  advanced  as  slowly  as  the 
ship.  The  battles  of  the  civil  war  in  America  thirty  years  ago  were 
fought  out  with  cast-metal,  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  cast-metal, 
muzzle-loading  guns  had  been  used  for  four  centuries.  Breech- 
loading  small  arms  were  in  1861  in  their  infancy,  and  wrought 
iron  had  only  four  years  before  begun  to  be  associated  with 
ordnance.  The  Parrott  gun,  with  a  heavy  band  of  wrought  iron 
around  its  breech,  was  the  precursor  of  the  modern  built-up  steel 
gun. 

Iron,  before  our  civil  war,  had  begun  to  be  used  in  shipbuild- 
ing. The  U.  S.  S.  *' Michigan,'*  still  representing  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Lakes,  was  built  of  iron  in  1844,  but  so  conservative 
was  naval  architecture  that  sixteen  years  afterward  there  were 
very  few  iron  vessels  afloat.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1861,  had 
put  three  and  four  inches  of  iron  on  the  sides  of  a  war  vessel,  and 
theorists  were  discussing  plans  of  heavy  armor  for  battle-ships 
when  the  destruction  of  the  *'  Cumberland '' and  the  **  Congress  " 
by  the  **  Merrimac,'*  and  then  the  fight  between  the  *^  Merrimac  " 
and  the  ^'  Monitor,''  startled  the  world.  The  one  was  an  object- 
lesson  proving  that  certainly  at  that  time  unarmored  vessels  could 
not  fight  armored  ships  ;  the  other  seemed  to  show  that  the  plain 
iron  armor  of  that  day  was  superior  to  the  gun.  The  shipyards  and 
foundries  of  Europe  went  to  work  to  build  new  navies.  The 
gunmakers  set  about  devising  new  guns  and  inventing  new 
powder  and  new  projectiles  with  which  to  pierce  this  armor. 
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Oans  grew  stronger  and  longer,  and  powder  was  made  slow- 
burning,  thus  enabling  larger  charges  to  be  nsed;  and  projectiles, 
in  order  that  they  shall  not  go  to  pieces  on  the  armor,  have 
come  to  be  made  of  highly  tempered  steel.  These  improvements 
in  gnns  and  projectiles  have  been  met  by  constant  improvements  in 
armor,  which  is  now  made  of  steel,  tonghened  by  an  admixture  of 
nickel  and  hardened  by  new  processes. 

This  contest  between  the  power  of  the  gun  to  pierce,  and  the 
power  of  armor  to  resist,  has  gone  on  year  after  year.  At  one 
time  it  is  proclaimed  that  armor  has  won,  at  another  that  the  gun  is 
master.  The  contest  is  not  even  yet  at  an  end.  The  impression  is 
gaining  ground,  however,  that  the  gun  has  thus  far  the  advantage ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  armor  a  ship  can  carry,  in  extent  sufficient  to 
protect  all  her  vital  parts,  can  resist  a  point-blank  blow  from  the 
highest-powered  gun  a  ship  can  carry.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
this  is  true  now  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  further  that  it  is  to  be  thus 
for  all  time,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  armor  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  unarmored  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns  is  to  be  the 
battle-ship  of  the  future.  It  still  remains  to  be  said  for  the  armor, 
as  against  the  high-powered  gun,  that  the  gun  that  will  pierce  an 
armor  plate  at  point-blank  range  on  the  proving-ground  with  un- 
erring certainty,  cannot  be  counted  on  to  achieve  the  same  result 
in  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  battle,  as  the  target  is  moving  and 
shifting,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  blow  will  be  given  will  be  large- 
ly a  matter  of  accident.  But  omitting  this  consideration,  and  ad- 
mitting even  that  armor  would  be  no  protection  against  very  heavy 
guns,  still  the  argument  does  not  stop.  The  best  ship  can  carry  only 
a  few  of  these,  and  their  fire  is  necessarily  slow.  There  remains  to 
be  encountered  the  terrible  hailstorm  of  projectiles  coming  from 
rapid-fire  guns  and  machine  guns,  and  even  from  modern  mus- 
kets, which  could  pierce  the  sides  of  an  unarmored  cruiser  at  the 
distance  perhaps  of  half  a  mile.  The  improvement  in  guns  of 
small  calibre,  in  the  range  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  4,  5,  and  6-inch 
guns,  has  been  quite  as  marked  as  in  heavy  ordnance.  A  5-inch 
gun,  with  a  range  of  five  miles,  can  deliver  fifteen  shots,  while 
the  12-inch  fires  once, — the  one  firing  at  the  rate  of  five  shots  per 
minute,  the  other  at  the  rate  of  one  shot  in  three  minutes.  A 
4-inch  gun,  with  a  range  of  four  miles,  can  fire  eif^ht  aimed  shots 
per  minute,  or  twenty-four  shots  while  a  12-inch  gun  fires 
once. 
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A  Hotchkiss  reyolving  cannon^  throwing  a  eiz-ponnd  projec- 
tile accnrately  for  three  miles,  will  deliver  its  fire  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  minute^  or  thirty-six  times  as  rapidly  as  the  12-inch 
gnn. 

Any  one  of  these  projectiles,  whether  from  a  rapid-fire,  five- 
inch,  or  four-inch  gun,  or  from  a  Hotchkiss  gun,  would  pierce 
an  unarmored  cruiser  through  and  through  anywhere,  certainly 
above  its  protective  deck,  and  any  one  of  such  shots  delivered 
into  the  complicated  gun-mount  of  a  ten  or  twelve  inch  gun 
would  put  the  gun  out  of  action.  The  storm  of  projectiles  that 
would  be  rained  upon  a  ship  in  battle  from  ''  secondary  batteries,'' 
composed  of  these  rapid-fire  and  revolving  guns,  carried  by  all 
well-armed  ships,  whether  armored  or  unarmored,  would  be  turned 
off  from  the  best  modern  armor  wherever  it  should  strike  it,  as 
were  the  projectiles  of  the  ^'Merrimac''  from  the  tower  of  the 
^*  Monitor,''  whereas  these  same  shots  would,  if  they  should  strike 
its  guns  or  gun-mounts,  almost  immediately  disable  the  great 
guns  of  an  unarmored  vessel. 

The  effectiveness  of  modem  ordnance  is  not  matter  of  con- 
jecture. At  what  is  called  the  battle-— or  it  should  be  more  prop- 
erly termed  the  massacre— of  Min  Biver  in  1884,  the  French 
fieet,  composed  of  eight  vessels,  annihilated  within  fifteen  minutes 
eleven  Chinese  vessels  which  had  no  efficient  protecting  armor. 
It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  vessels  and  guns  were  awkwardly 
handled,  that  many  of  their  pieces  could  not  be  brought  into 
action,  but  the  incident  shows  conclusively  how  terribly  destruc- 
tive is  the  accumulated  energy  of  modern  rapid-fire  guns.  Gor- 
don's machine  guns  in  the  Soudan  were  so  destructive  that  the 
Soudanese  were  absolutely  unable  to  work  their  pieces.  If  it  be 
true,  then,  that  modem  armor  would  successfully  resist  projec- 
tiles from  these  guns — and  repeated  experiments  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  is — then  the  armor  must  be  worth  its  cost  that 
would  defend  against  them.  It  would  be  a  large  cruiser  that 
would  carry  three  guns  that  could  be  relied  upon  to  pierce  the 
armor  of  a  battle-ship.  These  could  deliver,  say,  one  shot  per 
minute.  The  armored  vessel,  besides  its  great  guns,  would  be 
able  to  deliver  from  its  secondary  batteries,  say,  fifty  shots  per 
minute,  any  one  of  which,  striking  the  complicated  and  unpro- 
tected machinery  with  which  the  great  guns  of  a  craiser  are 
loaded  and  worked,  would  disable  them  instantly.    It  would 
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seem  to  be  desperation  to  put  into  the  line  of  battle  a  ship  at 
such  a  disadvantage.  Indeed  a  carefol  consideration  of  the  de- 
stmctiyeness  of  machine-gnn  fire  wonld  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  future,  instead  of  seeing  battle-ships  built  without  armor, 
will  see  all  cruisers  protected,  at  least  with  light  armor  like  that 
upon  the  '^  New  York/'  If  it  comes  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  armor  will  protect  against  all  but  the  heaviest  guns,  it  will 
be  then,  in  a  fight  between  two  battle-ships,  a  question  of  give  and 
take,  just  as  it  was  in  former  times,  say,  between  the  ^'  Constitu- 
tion *'  and  the  '^  GuerriSre." 

Still  another  almost  incalculable  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
battle-ship  is  its  greater  stability  and  steadiness  as  a  gun  platform- 
The  advocates  of  the  unarmored  cruiser  as  a  fighting-ship,  if 
there  are  any  among  experts,  would,  while  distributing  most  of 
it  in  additional  coal  and  motive  machinery,  insist  upon  putting 
some  at  least,  of  the  weight  the  battle-ship  is  made  to  carry  in  ar- 
mor, into  additional  heavy  guns.  These  guns,  though  they  should 
be  fairly  distributed  along  the  deck,  must  be  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  water,  and  so  would  make  the  ship  top-heavy 
and  uneasy  in  the  water  during  the  shock  of  battle.  The  battle- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  having  its  heavy  armor,  much  of  it,  on 
its  sides  and  extending  well  down  into  the  water,  becomes  the 
steadiest  gun  platform  that  can  be  floated.  The  charge  of  a  12- 
inch  gun  weighs  nearly  1,300  pounds.  Only  about  sixty  of  them 
per  gun  are  carried;  this  and  the  time  required  in  firing,  not  to 
speak  of  economy,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  battle,  all  alike  proclaim  the  importance  of  accuracy 
in  firing  these  guns.  To  hit  or  to  miss  with  one  of  these  shots 
may  be  to  win  or  to  lose  a  battle  upon  which  empire  depends. 

Our  actual  knowledge  about  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  and  its  re- 
sults is  at  the  present  writing  lamentably  meagre.  When  we 
know  what  ships  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  we  know  enough  to 
say  with  confidence  that  it  does  not  show  that  an  unarmored 
cruiser  can  successfully  encounter  a  battle*3hip.  The  material 
for  the  experiment  was  not  present. 

Comparing  all  the  accounts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  both  sides 
fought  bravely,  that  the  results  favored  the  Japanese,  as  the  Chi- 
nese suffered  much  greater  loss  of  life  and  lost  four  vessels,  while 
the  Japanese  are  believed  to  have  had  probably  three  ships  severely 
injured.    The  battle  seems  to  have  been  fought  at  long  range. 
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from  1^000  to  5,000  yards.  The  Japanese  admiral  appears  to 
have  chosen  the  fighting  distance,  and  he  probably  preferred  the 
long  range  becanse  he  knew  his  ships,  having  most  of  them  little 
or  no  protection,  conld  not  stand  pounding,  and  he  believed  his 
ganners  to  be  the  better  marksmen.  The  event  seems  to  have 
justified  his  tactics. 

Torpedoes  appear  to  have  played  no  part.  If  either  fleet  had 
been  as  much  distressed  as  its  adversary  has  represented,  when 
night  had  fallen  the  victor  might,  with  a  few  swift  torpedo-boats, 
have  finished  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted  is  sig- 
nificant. 

It  is  believed  we  have  correctly  the  names  of  all  the  ships  en- 
gaged, not  counting  torpedo-boats.  If  so,  then  the  accompanying 
tables  show  accurately  the  nature  and  class  of  every  vessel  includ- 
ing armor,  armament,  when  and  by  whom  built,  and  every  other 
essential. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  had  of  tonnage  36,462,  the 
Chinese  32,915.  The  total  weight  of  metal  thrown  at  one  dis- 
charge by  the  Japanese  was  11,886  lbs.,  Chinese  14,135  lbs.  The 
Chinese  had  eight  12-inch,  four  10-inch,  and  one  10.2-inch 
guns,  while  the  big  guns  of  the  Japanese  were  three  12.6-inch, 
four  10.2-inch,  and  four  9.5-inch.  The  heavy  guns  of  the  Chinese 
were  all  built  in  1883-84,  as  were  the  vessels  which  carried  them. 
The  guns  were  good  enough,  however,  to  have  sunk  or  disabled 
every  ship  in  the  Japanese  fleet,  unless  by  a  bare  possibility  the 
armor  of  the  *'Fuso'' could  have  resisted  them  at  long  range,  if 
only  they  had  thrown  their  projectiles  accurately. 

The  three  12.6-inch  guns  of  the  Japanese  were  of  the  very 
best  make,  built  in  1891.  The  Italians  have  and  the  English 
have  a  few  15-inch  and  16-inch  guns  afloat,  and  our  battle-ships 
are  armed  with  13-inch  guns,  but  no  nation  is  now  beginning 
the  construction  of  naval  guns  larger  than  12-inch.  A  high- 
powered  12-inch  gun  is  considered  everywhere  by  experts  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  a  first-class  battle-ship.  The  three  12. 6-inch 
guns,  one  on  each  of  the  three  largest  Japanese  ships,  were  all 
well  protected  by  steel  turrets  11.8  inches  thick,  and  they  had 
tubes,  9.8  inches  thick,  through  which  ammunition  was  hoisted. 
If  these  guns  had  sunk  every  ship  in  the  Chinese  line  the  fact 
would  not  have  proven  that  armor  such  as  is  being  put  to-day 
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npon  our  battle-ships  is  useless  or  that  it  woald  not  be  worth  in 
the  day  of  battle  every  cent  of  its  cost. 

Turning  from  the  guns  to  the  armor  with  which  the  yessels 
of  the  two  fleets  were  protected,  the  Chinese  ship  that  had  a  belt 
of  8  inches  from  stem  to  stern  left  the  fight,  so  far  as  we  know, 
uninjured.  So  did  the  two  ships  "  Chen  Yuen "  and  '*  Ting 
Yuen,''  which  had  about  60  per  cent,  of  their  belts  protected  by 
armor  from  14  to  8  inches  thick,  though  the  '^  Ting  Yuen ''  had 
her  large  guns  disabled.  One  of  the  two  so-called  armored  ships 
having  the  least  protection,  the  "King  Yuen''  and  the  *'Lai 
Yuen,"  which  had  about  25  per  cent,  of  their  lengths  covered 
with  armor  from  9.6  to  5.25  incTies,  was  sunk,  and  the  other  was 
badly  injured.  The  *'  Chih  Yuen,"  "  Chao  Yung,"  and  the 
'*  Yung  Wei,"  which  had  no  armor,  were  sunk. 

Kow,  turning  to  the  Japanese  fleet,  the  only  armored  vessels 
they  had  were  the  "  Fuso,"  with  a  complete  belt  from  9  to  5.8 
inches  thick,  which  was  uninjured  ;  the  "  Chioda,"  60  per  cent. 
of  its  length  protected  by  a  belt  4.6  inches  thick,  also  uninjured ; 
and  the  "  Hiyei,"  with  only  25  per  cent,  of  its  length  belted  with 
4-inch  armor,  which  was  injured.  The  other  injured  vessels 
of  the  Japanese  were  the  '*  Akagi,"  unprotected,  and  the  *'  Mat- 
sushima,"  the  flagship,  which  had  no  protection  except  for  its 
one  big  gun. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  these  facts  to  induce  the  conclu- 
sion towards  which  so  many  writers  seem  to  have  been  straining, 
that  instead  of  battle-ships  we  should  rely  on  cruisers  as  fighting- 
vessels;  and  yet  the  above  is  the  substance  of  all  that  is  known  at  this 
writing,  October  10,  about  the  battle  off  the  Yalu  that  would  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  modern  navies.  Another  table  is 
inserted  showing  at  a  glance  the  nature  and  extent  of  armor  on 
each  vessel. 

The  truth  is,  so  many  wonders  have  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  present  century  that  we  are  perpetually  on  the  lookout, 
expecting  to  be  astonished;  and  nothing  is  now  so  attractive  to 
the  public  as  a  sensational  discovery  that  on  some  point,  it  mat- 
ters not  what,  the  world  is  all  wrong,  and  the  people  who  thipk 
they  know  and  call  themselves  experts  are  simply  a  lot  of  ignor- 
ant pretenders. 

When  during  the  Chilian  war  the  two  torpedo-boats  belonging 
to  the  Balmaceda  Government  sank  the  Blanco  Encalada,  quite  a 
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number  of  writers  began  to  contend  that  the  torpedo-boat  was  to 
entirely  supplant  the  battle-ship.  But  after  a  little  thought  and 
a  modicum  of  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  torpedo-boats 
had  simply  done,  under  favoring  conditions,  what  they  were  ex- 
pected to  accomplish — shown  that  they  were  to  be  useful  imple- 
ments of  war.  So  when  the  lamentable  accident  to  the '  *  Victoria  '* 
occurred,  the  press  was  crowded  with  articles  commending  the 
ram  as  the  chief  weapon  of  battle-ship;  but  the  discussion  that 
followed  soon  developed  the  fact  that  the  ram  of  the  *'  Camper- 
down  *'  had  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
sunk  the  vessel  its  ram  came  in  contact  with,  that  every  well-de- 
signed modern  ship  of  war  is  a  ram,  and  that  a  battle-ship  in  ad- 
dition combines  every  other  known  means  of  offence  and  of  de- 
fence. It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  changes  may  be  wrought  in 
its  present  features,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  while  naval 
warfare  shall  remain,  ships  will  be  built  with  the  view  of  taking 
their  places  in  line  of  battle,  and  that  such  ships  will  never 
discard  armor  so  long  as  it  can  be  expected  to  afford  protection 
against  any  considerable  proportion  of  an  enemy's  projectiles. 

When  we  get  all  the  possible  facts  from  the  Yalu  action,  though 
they  need  not  be  expected  to  abolish,  they  may  yet  help  us  to  im- 
prove the  battle-ship.  One  question  of  doubt  is  whether  additional 
protection  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  shells,  explod- 
ing on  the  deck,  from  injuring  the  machinery  below  and  even  pier- 
cing the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  this  it  is  hoped  to  get  light  upon. 

Another  disputed  point  is  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  follow  the 
general  practice  of  extending  the  armor  over  what  are  called  the 
vitals  of  the  ship,  and  leaving  the  ends  to  rely  upon  compartments 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  This  practice  is  bitterly  opposed  by  some 
of  the  best  authorities.  Naval  experts  will  welcome  the  light,  if 
any,  that  may  be  let  in  on  this  question. 

But,  however  much  or  little  the  naval  architect  may  get  from 
Yalu,  that  battle  carries  one  lesson  our  country  must  heed,  viz.: 
that  unless  either  China  or  Japan  is  to  be  wiped  off  the  map  as 
an  independent  nation,  the  United  States  are  to  have  west  of  them 
two  nations  each  steadily  increasing  its  naval  power,  while  our 
trade  relations  with  both  are  rapidly  becoming  more  intricate  and 
more  complicated. 

Hilary  A.  Hbbbebt. 
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BT  HIS    EXCELLENOY    THE  JAPANESE  MINISTER    AT    WASHING- 
TON,  S.    KUBINO. 


In  commenting  upon  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  I 
must  confess  that  I  find  the  task  more  difiQcult  than  I  anticipated 
when  I  undertook  it.  The  fact  that  recourse  to  this  method  of 
utterance  is  in  some  sense  a  violation  of  diplomatic  usage  and  tra- 
dition does  not.  constitute  all  the  difficulty.  At  a  time  like  this, 
when  such  grave  issues  hang  in  the  balance,  an  apparent  indiscre- 
tion of  this  nature  may  be  forgi\en  to  one  who  seeks  to  appeal  to 
intelligent  public  opinion,  not  in  a  disputatious  spirit,  but  with 
firm  confidence  in  his  country's  cause,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
making  its  rightfulness  clear  to  others.  The  doubt  I  have  to 
overcome  is  more  formidable  than  any  question  of  propriety,  and 
arises  from  the  fear  that  the  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold 
may  cause  too  much  significance  to  be  attached  to  words  which 
have  no  official  weight,  but  which  are  merely  the  expression  of 
personal  opinion.  If  those  who  do  me  the  favor  to  read  these 
lines  will  bear  this  in  mind,  they  may  rest  assured  in  turn  that 
no  effort  will  be  spared  on  my  part  to  free  what  is  herein  said  from 
any  trace  of  prejudice  or  unseemly  partisanship. 

Every  loyal  Japanese  naturally  hopes  for  his  country's  success 
in  the  present  struggle.  After  that  the  desire  nearest  to  his 
heart  must  be  the  wish  that  the  intelligent,  thinking  world  shall 
understand  and  appreciate  the  weighty  reasons  which  have  caused 
Japan  to  allow  her  quarrel  with  China  to  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  No  one  understands  better  than  the  Japan- 
ese government  and  the  Japanese  people  that,  no  matter  how 
serious  the  quarrel,  war  should  be  the  last  recourse,  to  be  resorted 
to  only  when  every  other  mode  of  settlement  has  failed.  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing  for  them  if,  even  amid  the  plaudits  which 
VOL.  OLIX.— NO.  456.  34 
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now  greet  their  victories,  they  were  not  certain  that  right  is  on 
their  side.  It  is  precisely  because  we  feel  that  right  is  on  our 
side  that  we  have  gone  so  far  and  ventured  so  much  in  the 
present  crisis. 

This  assertion  naturally  brings  to  mind  a  statement  that  has 
not  infrequently  been  made  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war.  It 
has  been  charged  that  Japan  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  jingoism  ; 
that  she  courted  war  with  China  and  did  nothing  to  avoid  it ;  and 
that  this  national  tendency  was  reinforced  by  the  necessity  of 
seeking  foreign  conquest  in  order  to  avoid  complications  which 
threatened  domestic  revolution.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
•the  truth  than  this  charge.  The  most  charitable  excuse  to  be 
made  for  it  is  the  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  Japan^s  real  condi- 
tion upon  which  it  rests.  It  has  its  origin  in  a  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  extent  and  effect  of  the  political  agitation  which 
has  on  several  occasions  occurred  in  Japan  since  the  establishment 
of  a  parliamentary  government.  The  gravity  of  the  charge  must 
be  my  excuse  for  a  moment's  digression. 

The  transformation  through  which  Japan  has  passed  during 
the  past  four  decades  is  a  story  that  has  been  often  told.  Al- 
though the  harsher  among  our  critics  do  not  admit  all  the  claims 
we  think  our  progress  has  entitled  us  to  make,  no  one  will  say 
that  we  have  not  gone  far  and  sacrificed  much  to  attain  our 
ideal.  Nor  can  any  one  claim  that  our  designs  have  been  carried 
out  in  a  haphazard  or  desultory  fashion.  The  same  object  has 
been  held  consistently  in  view  throughout,  the  elevation  of  Japan 
to  a  place  among  the  sisterhood  of  civilized  states.  It  would 
have  been  fatuitous  to  hope  that  so  many  and  such  great  changes 
could  have  been  made  without  some  disturbance  and  agitation  ; 
but  our  country  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  without  serious 
harm,  and  each  step  forward  has  been  an  advance  towards  greater 
enlightenment,  greater  liberty,  and  more  strongly  assured  na- 
tional prosperity.  The  throne  has  a  firm  foundation  in  the 
affection  and  reverence  of  the  people,  and  no  act  of  our  Emperor 
has  endeared  him  more  to  his  loving  subjects  than  the  voluntary 
and  unsolicited  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  preroga- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  constitutional  form  of 
government.  That  surrender  was  not  the  result  of  any  sudden 
political  exigency,  but  was  the  full  fruition  of  a  plan  graciously 
promulgated  by  his  Majesty  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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A  parliament  implies  parties^  and  these  the  new  order  of 
things  has  naturally  and  properly  brought  to  Japau^  with  all  the 
heated  political  contests  to  which  even  favored  lands  like  this  are 
not  strangers.  Bat  at  no  time  since  the  first  parliament  met  has 
the  stability  of  the  State  been  threatened^  and  at  no  time  has 
the  government  been  menaced  by  revolution.  We  are  adapting 
ourselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  success. 

To  notice  another  and  a  similar  charge,  which  has  been  often 
repeated,  it  can  be  denied  with  equal  emphasis  that  Japan,  in 
undertaking  this  war  with  Ohina,  has  been  moved  by  a  vain- 
glorious desire  to  usurp  the  leading  rdle  in  the  East,  or^  as  a 
distinguished  writer  has  put  it,  to  ''play  to  the  gallery.''  Japan 
has  long  recognized  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  Korea  is  concerned, 
her  interests  and  the  interests  of  China  are  substantially  identi- 
cal. Neither  needs  that  country  for  any  purpose  of  practical 
aggrandizement,  and  self-protection  dictates  to  both  a  friendly 
and  helpful  attitude  toward  their  weaker  neighbor.  The  con- 
sistent course  of  my  government  ever  since  this  question  has 
come  prominently  to  the  front  proves  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. In  1875,  in  1882,  and  again  in  1884,  Japan  had  ample 
reason  for  making  war,  if  conquest  had  been  her  object.  That 
she  did  not  do  so  can  only  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  her  desire 
to  adhere  to  the  line  of  action  she  had  mapped  out  for  her- 
self, and  which  she  has  followed  undeviatingly.  If  China  had 
joined  her  loyally  and  effectively  in  carrying  out  that  policy, 
there  would  have  been  no  war,  for  there  would  have  been  no 
Korean  question. 

The  author  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  whom  natural 
aptitude,  close  study,  and  brilliant  literary  ability  have  com^ 
bined  to  fit  for  the  task  of  dealing  in  a  masterly  manner  with 
Eastern  questions  (I  hardly  need  say  I  refer  to  Mr.  Curzon),  has 
said  that  China  regretted  the  surrender  of  her  suzerainty  over 
Korea,  as  consummated  by  the  negotiation  of  the  Korean  trea- 
ties, and  sought  to  retrieve  her  position  by  interfering  in  Korean 
affairs  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  her  supremacy  was  unim- 
paired. Of  the  propriety  and  dignity,  not  to  say  the  utility,  of 
the  methods  whiob  she  adopted  to  accomplish  this  end, — the  sur- 
reptitious maintenance  of  an  armed  force  in  Korea,  the  forcible 
abductioif  and  deportation  of  the  Tai-wan-Kun,  the  secret  pbliti- 
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cal  intrigues  set  on  foot  by  Chinese  agents^  the  petty  criminal 
spite  shown  to  the  remains  of  Kim-Ok-Kiun, — I  leave  others  to 
judge.  Of  the  unhappy  results  which  can  be  directly  traced  to 
this  insincere  and  mischievous  course,  the  Dresent  war  is  an  elo- 
quent witness. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Japan's  interest  in  Korea  is 
neither  "academic"  nor  " sentimental/'  She  surrendered  any 
claim  she  mi^ht  have  had  to  suzerainty  when  she  concluded  the 
treaty  of  1876.  In  lieu  of  that  ancient  claim  she  has  secured  by 
legitimate  means  interests  in  Korea  second  to  those  of  no  other 
nation.  In  addition  to  these  interests,  geographical  position  and 
the  resultant  considerations  of  national  defence,  make  the  affairs 
of  Korea  of  as  much  moment  to  her  as  those  of  Egypt  or  of 
Afghanistan  are  to  Oreat  Britain.  Self-respect,  self-interest,  and 
self-protection  forced  her  into  the  position  she  assumed,  after  she 
had  done  all  that  was  consistent  with  national  dignity  and  honor 
to  settle  her  differences  with  China  and  to  avoid  an  actual 
rupture. 

Japan  and  China  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  and  in  the  past 
Japan  owed  much  to  China.  But  the  two  peoples  differ  greatly  in 
many  waj's,  and  of  recent  years  their  paths  have  diverged  more  and 
more  widely.  I  have  already  said  something  of  the  pn^ress.  of 
JaiMin  since  she  emerged  from  a  state  of  almost  oomplete  isolation. 
The  stunly  conservatism  of  China  is  not  less  a  subject  of  wonder. 
The  difference  between  the  two  peoples  consists  in  this  :  that  the 
Japanese  realized  the  perils  of  their  former  condition,  and  sought 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  western  civilization  ;  while  the  Ohinese 
are  perfectly  contented  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  have  no  desire 
to  de}^rt  from  traditional  methods.  The  practical  results  of  these 
diverse  national  tendencies  have  been  signally  emphasiied  by  re- 
eont  occurrences.  The  success  that  has  thus  fax  crowned  the 
arms  of  Japan,  for  example,  has  been  attributed  to  the  warlike 
spirit  of  her  people.  In  a  measure  this  is  correct,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  Jat>au's  success  is  due  to  laborious  and  patient  adherence 
to  a  systematic  plan  of  military  organization  as  a  component,  but 
bv  no  means  the  princij^al,  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  natioDal 
development  and  progress*  The  ancient  samurai  of  Japan  were 
conspicuous  for  their  bravery  and  warlike  accomplishments,  but 
they  did  not  by  any  means  form  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  many, 
)vrha}^  the  majority,  of  those  who  an>  now  serving  in  the  anny 
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and  navy  of  Japan  are  from  that  part  of  the  population  which 
under  the  ancient  feudal  rigimey  wherein  the  rights  and  duties  of 
all  classes  were  minutely  prescribed  and  rigorously  observed,  did 
not  even  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  has  men  and  ships  and  abundant 
resources,  and  no  one  can  truthfully  accuse  her  people  of  cowardice. 
The  history  of  Gordon  alone  would  be  suflScient  refutation  of  such 
a  charge,  for  it  proves  conclusively  that  even  although  their  sys- 
tem of  ethics  may  render  the  Chinese  averse  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  that  system  can  on  occasion  belaid  aside  with  very  excellent 
results.  And,  moreover,  if  recent  events  have  shown  that  China 
has  now  ventured  upon  war  with  soldiers  badly  armed,  poorly 
drilled  and  ill  provisioned,  it  is  not  because  there  has  not  been  an 
ample  show  of  preparation  for  war  in  China  within  the  past  few , 
years.  The  figures  are  not  at  hand,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  them,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  err  when 
I  state  that  China  for  many  years  has  spent  far  more  money  than 
Japan  upon  her  army  and  her  navy.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
system  which  prevails  in  China  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, such  expenditures  apparently  count  for  little  in  time  of  real 
need.  With  a  form  of  government  which  even  the  invading  con- 
queror was  forced  to  adopt ;  with  a  code  of  morals  which  has  been 
esteemed  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation;  and  certainly  with 
no  lack  of  natural  intelligence  or  of  executive  ability,  China  finds 
that  these  avail  her  nothing,  because  of  the  corruption  which  has 
permeated  every  portion  of  the  body-politic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  to  be  in  bad  taste  to  thus 
criticise  one's  enemy.  But  I  can  sincerely  disclaim  any  thought 
of  a  pretence  to  superiority  over  those  whose  motives  and  actions  I 
am  attempting  to  analyze.  The  facts  I  recite  are  patent  to  all ; 
the  lesson  they  teach  has  an  important  bearing  not  alone  upon 
the  present  struggle,  but  also  upon  the  events  which  led  to  it.  It 
shows  us  that  China,  with  all  her  warlike  preparations  and  with 
all  the  power  and  prestige  which  her  immense  population  and  her 
great  riches  give  her,  is  not  capable  of  adequately  defending  herself 
against  an  enemy  numerically  much  weaker  than  herself  and  not 
possessing  a  tithe  of  her  wealth.  Yet  this  is  the  government 
which  assumed  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Korean  kingdom, 
to  guard  it  against  aggression,  and  to  protect  it  in  the  paths  of 
peace  and  prosperity.    If  China  can  do  so  little  for  herself  in  her 
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own  hour  of  need,  if  the  faults  of  her  rnle  become  so  ^anngly 
apparent  at  the  first  touch  of  adversity,  what,  we  may  ask,  could 
she  do  for  her  whilom  prot^i,  aimlessly  yet  earnestly  striving 
for  better  things,  save  to  check  every  aspiration  for  improvement, 
to  perpetuate  every  ancient  evil,  and  finally  to  surrender  the  poor 
victim,  a  sheep  ready  for  the  shearer,  to  the  first  comer  strong 
enough  to  enforce  his  demands  ? 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
upon  which  a  certain  amount  of  stress  has  been  laid.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  although  Japan  might  at  first  be  victorious, 
China^s  hoarded  wealth  and  teeming  millions  would  in  the  end 
overwhelm  her  adversary.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  war  is  not  a  safe  subject 
upon  which  to  hazard  prophecy.  Of  such  predictions  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  would  be  notable  for  the  ignorance 
they  display  as  regards  the  ordinary  progress  of  warfare^  were  it 
not  for  the  still  more  extraordinary  theory  which  they  involve  on 
the  subject  of  national  redemption.  They  assume,  for  example, 
that  the  Chinese  administration,  permeated  as  it  is  by  corruption 
and  incapacity,  is  to  spring  into  rejuvenated  vigor  and  efficiency 
under  the  spur  of  disaster  and  defeat. 

They  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that  Japan  will  stend  idly  by 
while  this  is  going  on,  without  seeking  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages which  her  arms  have  won  for  her.  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  assumption  is  a  violent  one.  Of  what  effect,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  China^s  vast  reserve  of  strength  if  her  rulers  do  not  know  how 
to  utilize  it  ?  If  after  years  of  preparation  and  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money,  the  Chinese  Government  can  only  muster 
a  comparatively  small  force  of  trained  soldiers,  or  gather  together 
not  more  than  a  fragmentary  part  of  the  stores  and  munitions  ob- 
tained at  such  great  cost,  who  will  say  that  better  results  can  be 
achieved  in  the  midst  of  the  distress  and  confusion  of  serious  re- 
verses ?  Such  an  assumption  is  purely  conjectural,  and  wonld 
hardly  be  worthy  of  serious  notice,  did  it  not  involve  another  hy- 
pothesis ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Japan  has  entered  upon  a  war  of 
conquest  and  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  A  war  of  that  kind  must 
necessarily  be  protracted,  and  it  is  only  in  such  a  war  that  this 
supposititious  recuperative  power  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  itself.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  course  of  events 
or  in  the  declarations  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  justify  such 
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a  snpposition.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  view  which  the  Japanese 
people  take  of  the  matter.  We  are  not  waging  a  war  of  conquest 
or  of  aggrandizement,  but  fighting  for  a  principle  which  involves 
our  own  safety  and  wellbeing.  If  we  had  challenged  China  to 
this  conflict  with  only  the  advantage  which  our  military  superior- 
ity gives  us,  and  if  we  continued  the  contest  from  mere  greed  of 
conquest,  we  might  have  reason  to  dread  the  recuperative  power 
which  wealth  and  numbers  give,  and,  «ven  more,  the  disapproval 
which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  him  who  provokes  an  unjust 
quarrel. 

For  proof  that  Japan  has  never  sought  to  provoke  such  a 
quarrel  we  can  refer  to  our  efforts  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  to  establish  a  cordial  understanding  with  China.  The 
mutual  benefit  of  friendship  and  of  a  helpful  and  neighborly 
spirit  between  two  nations  who  have  so  many  interests  in  com- 
mon has  been  one  of  the  motive  powers  of  our  state  policy.  This 
has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  develop 
an4  to  direct  public  opinion  in  Japan,  and  our  leading  statesmen 
and  thinkers  have  attempted  to  guide  the  nation's  course  upon 
these  lines.  But  their  advances  have  met  with  cold  suspicion  or 
with  words  that  had  no  tangible  result.  The  attitude  of  China 
has  been  most  peculiar,  at  times  apparently  friendly,  frequently 
tinged  by  a  hardly  concealed  hostility,  and  never  marked  by  the 
genuine  warmth  of  sincere  good-feeling.  She  has  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  or  of  forgiving  Japan's  abandonment  of  an- 
cient standards.  She  has  hovered  between  perplexity  and  disdain, 
and  at  times  has  assumed  the  airs  of  a  stern  schoolmistress  aston- 
ished and  dismayed  by  the  incomprehensible  actions  of  an  errant 
scholar.  Japan  has  borne  this  treatment  with  equanimity,  con- 
fident in  the  belief  that  finally  even  Chinese  conservatism  must 
yield  to  the  impact  of  modem  ideas.  But  the  task  has  not  been 
an  easy  o.  and  there  have  been  occasions  when  her  patience  has 
been  taxed  'he  utmost.  The  crisis  came  in  Korea,  where,  after 
years  of  endeavor  to  establish  a  state  of  things  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  three  countries,  Japan  found  herself  confronted 
by  a  manifestation  of  arrogance  and  duplicity  which  threatened 
to  perpetuate  a  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  wherein  lurked  the 
gravest  dangers  to  herself,  and  to  China,  also,  if  she  had  but  real- 
ized it.  To  have  yielded  then  would  have  been  to  abandon  inter- 
ests that  were  vital  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  empire.    Japan  did 
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not  hesitate^  but  stood  firmly  on  her  rights,  leaving  to  China  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  the  difficulty  should  be  honor- 
ably and  peacefully  adjusted  or  whether  it  should  be  allowed  tc 
drift  to  an  open  rupture. 

The  decision  has.  been  made,  and  the  two  leading  nations  of 
the  East,  after  centuries  of  peace,  are  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  open  hostility.  Both  have  hazarded  much  upon  the  fortunes 
of  war,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  world  at  large  will  gain  much 
more  by  the  victory  of  one  than  by  that  of  the  other.  For  I 
trust  I  may  say,  without  appearing  to  be  boastful,  that  this  war 
is  in  some  measure  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  modern  civ- 
ilization and  the  vis  inerticB  of  a  conservatism  the  strongest  and 
most  stubborn  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  advance  of  the  one 
may  be  checked  by  the  stolid  resistance  of  the  other,  yet  in  that 
case  not  Japan  alone,  but  in  the  end  Ohina  also,  will  be  the  Iccier, 
for  victory  in  her  case  will  give  renewed  life  to  that  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance which  has  hitherto  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  her 
progress,  while  defeat  will  make  the  truth  clear  even  to  the  most 
obstinate  and  cause  the  obstacles  to  national  development  to  dis- 
appear in  the  conflict.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  Japan's 
design  to  act  as  the  regenerator  of  Ohina  any  more  than  it  is 
her  purpose  to  wage  a  war  of  conquest  or  of  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment. The  one  attempt  would  be  as  presumptuous  as  the  other 
would  be  culpable.  Japan  is  contending  for  the  protection  of  her 
rights,  and  for  that  alone ;  but^  unless  all  auguries  fail,  in  her  vic- 
tory in  this  war  the  truly  sincere  friends  of  Ohina  may  see  the 
brightest  hope  for  th9  future  of  that  country. 

S.  EuBiKO. 
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HOW  A  LAW  IS  MADE. 

BY   SENATOB    JOHl^   L.    MITCHELL,    OF  WISOOKSUir. 


More  than  a  hnndred  years  ago  an  English  jurist,  whose  fame 
as  a  writer  increases  with  each  year,  said  in  his  Uommentaries  that 
there  was  too  much  legislation.  The  wisdom  of  that  saying  is 
more  forceful  now  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  England  was  small,  a  new  era  of  civilization  beginning,  and 
this  country  had  just  emerged  from  the  throes  of  the  Reyolution. 
Our  country  needed  a  good  deal  of  legislation  then,  but  the  rep- 
resentatives sent  to  our  national  Oongress  had  in  mind  the  idea 
which  was  crystallized  by  the  English  jurist.  Even  though  a  new 
nation  was  building,  there  was  not  too  much  legislation  then. 
Tha  Oonstitution  preceded  all  laws,  and  every  schoolboy  knows  of 
the  months  spent  by  our  patriotic  forefathers  in  preparing  that 
great  paper.  Every  word,  phrase,  clause,  paragraph,  and  section 
was  in  its  turn  considered,  and  the  result  was  an  instrument  that 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Most  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  elected  members 
of  the  first  Oongress.  Their  wisdom  and  patriotism  did  not 
desert  them,  and  every  bill  that  became  a  law  was  the  subject  of 
active  debate  by  all.  To  prevent  the  hasty  consideration  of  any 
measure,  rules  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  but  while  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  early  rules 
still  remain  in  the  manual  of  each  House,  their  force  has  been  lost 
in  the  needs  and  demands  of  increased  legislation.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  a  bill  is  deemed  important  enough  to  arouse  general 
debate,  and  frequently  bills  are  rushed  through  Oongress  which 
have  been  hastily  considered  and  are  possessed  of  little  merit.  In 
such  cases  personal  solicitation  by  the  promoters  of  a  bill  obtains 
consideration  for  it  more  frequently  than  its  merits  demand.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  course  now  pursued  is  im- 
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proper,  but  with  the  great  mass  of  business  that  comes  before  each 
Congress  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  member  to  give  his 
attention  to  every  bill  that  is  introduced,  or  even  to  give  his  time 
to  every  bill  reported. 

In  the  Fifty-second  Congress  there  were  over  fifteen  thousand 
bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House.  They  were  referred, 
as  they  were  in  the  earlier  Congresses,  to  the  proper  committees. 
Thousands  of  them  were  considered  by  these  committees,  and  re- 
ported back  to  their  respective  Houses  either  favorably  or  unfa- 
vorably, and  hundreds  of  them  were  passed,  but  of  the  whole 
number  introduced  only  a  small  percentage  became  laws. 

The  course  of  a  bill  through  Congress  is  most  interesting. 
Take  for  instance  a  private  bill  that  has  bad  its  origin  in  the  Senate 
(and  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  Senate  will  do  as  well  as 
the  House,  for  in  both  of  these  bodies  the  system  is  practically 
the  same).  A  private  bill  is,  as  the  term  indicates,  for  the  relief 
of  some  individual,  while  a  general  or  "  public'*  measure  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  Senator  who 
introduces  a  private  bill  is  solicited  to  do  so  by  one  of  his  con- 
stituents who  wants  a  pension,  or  who  desires  the  charge  of  deser- 
tion removed  from  his  military  record,  or  who  has  a  claim  against 
the  Government  of  some  kind  or  the  other.  The  bill  may  or  may 
not  be  properly  draughted,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  usually 
introduced  by  the  Senator  without  careful  consideration.  Any 
error  in  language  or  intention  is  left  to  the  committee  to  correct 
by  amendment.  There  is  a  legend  printed  on  the  bill  that  the 
Senator  first  asked  and  obtained  consent  to  introduce  the  bill ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  Senator  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  rises  in 
his  place  during  the  morning  hour,  when  the  introduction  of  bills 
is  in  order,  and  simply  reads  the  title  of  the  bill  and  asks  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  proper  committee.  The  title  of  the  bill  is  then 
read  by  the  reading  clerk,  and  the  reference  is  made  in  a  per- 
functory way  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  That  is  called  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  an  objection  might  be 
raised  to  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  but  that  has  not  been  done 
for  years,  if,  in  fact,  it  was  ever  done.  However,  this  is  a  safe- 
guard against  objectionable  legislation.  The  reason,  perhaps,  why 
the  rule  has  never  been  enforced  is  that  no  bill  is  ever  considered 
in  the  Senate  that  has  not  first  received  consideration  by  one  of 
the  committees  of  that  body. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  it^  he  states  that 
he  introduces  the  bill  by  request^  and  it  is  so  printed.  There  are 
many  people^  ignorant  of  the  course  of  legislation,  who  believe 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  the  bill  insures  its  passage,  and  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  Senators  who  give  false  hope 
to  their  constituents  by  simply  introducing  the  measure,  sending 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  claimant,  and  then  dismissing  the  whole  matter 
from  their  minds.  The  life  of  a  bill  terminates  with  the  Congress 
in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  it  is  customary  with  some  Senators 
to  reintroduce  in  the  new  Congress  all  of  the  old  bills  which  were  not 
favorably  acted  upon.  In  the  Fifty-second  Congress  one  Senator 
from  a  Middle  State,  probably  through  the  zeal  of  his  private  secre- 
tary, introduced  an  old  bill  four  times.  In  each  case  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee  and  was  for  exactly  the  same  relief. 

When  the  bill  is  referred  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
the  committee,  it  is  usual  for  the  chairman  of  that  committee  to 
send  it  to  the  proper  executive  department  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  that  will  justify  either  a  favorable  or  an 
unfavorable  report.  This  is  the  course  when  the  bill  is  new  ;  but 
if  it  should  be  a  measure  that  has  been  before  Congress  at  some 
previous  time,  the  archives  of  the  Senate  are  searched  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  prior  action  had  been  taken  upon 
it.  When  adverse  action  has  been  taken  on  a  bill,  two  or  three 
Congresses  are  sometimes  permitted  to  intervene  before  it  is  re-in- 
troduced. In  the  mean  time  new  evidence  may  have  been  secured 
or  the  old  facts  may  be  susceptible  of  a  stronger  presentation  and 
in  a  more  favorable  light. 

The  old  bill  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  papers  that 
have  upon  them  the  eiu'marks  of  preceding  Congresses.  These 
papers  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  if  at  any 
previous  time  the  measure  has  been  reported  upon  adversely. 
They  are  retained  in  evidence  of  that  adverse  action,  but  if  a 
measure  has  been  reported  favorably  the  papers  may  be  withdrawn 
upon  a  motion  of  a  Senator.  Old  claims  may  or  may  not  be 
meritorious,  but  they  are  invariably  regarded  with  suspicion  as 
well  as  dislike.  The  multitudinous  duties  of  a  Senator  leave  him 
but  little  time  to  delve  into  musty  papers  and  to  prepare  written 
reports  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  committee,  let  alone  the 
'Senate     But  there  was  once  a  Senator  who  did  take  the  time  to 
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thoroughly  investigate  a  number  of  these  stale  claims.  He  found 
what  none  of  his  predecessors  on  the  committee  had  found,  that 
there  was  undoubted  merit  in  them.  It  is  true  that  he  sat  up  for 
many  nights  to  make  these  investigations^  and  that  it  took  him  a 
long  time  to  write  his  reports.  But  each  report  contained  such 
a  lucid  and  concise  presentation  of  the  facts,  and  was  so  logical 
and  convincing  in  its  reasoning,  that  the  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  became  laws.  This  Senator  made  so  lofty  a  reputa- 
tion among  his  colleagues  in  dealing  with  these  old  claims  that 
when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Federal  judiciary  they  united  in 
urging  the  President  to  nominate  the  industrious  Senator  to  that 
high  position,  and  to-day  he  is  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Oourt 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  bill  out  of  committee,  for  several 
reasons.  Most  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  are  composed  of 
nine  members.  These  members  are  in  turn  appointed  sub- 
committees, to  which  are  assigned  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  whole  committee.  In  the  course  of  a  Con- 
gress these  references  to  the  working  committees  of  the  Senate 
consist  of  from  three  to  nine  hundred  measures.  All  of  this 
means  a  great  deal  of  exacting  work.  Perhaps  in  the  mass  of 
bills  referred  to  an  individual  Senator,  as  a  sub-committee,  there 
is  a  large  percentage  which  is  not  deserving  of  favorable  recom- 
mendation. These  bills  are  usually  held  back,  out  of  consideration 
to  the  Senators  who  have  introduced  them.  If  a  report  is  urged 
upon  any  one  of  them  it  means  unfavorable  action,  and  that  is 
never  desired,  as  an  unfavorable  report  practically  kills  the  bill. 
But  outside  of  these  bills  there  are  many  meritorious  measures 
which  lie  dormant  until  the  sub-committee  in  charge  is  stirred 
up  to  make  a  report  upon  them.  Sometimes  a  Senator  who  has 
become  interested  in  a  private  bill  will  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, make  a  statement  of  the  case  and  personally  appeal  to 
have  the  matter  acted  upon  at  once.  He  may  go  so  far  as  to  write 
the  report  on  the  bill,  and,  if  a  majority  of  the  committee  favor 
its  passage,  the  report  may  be  adopted. 

When  a  bill  has  passed  the  committee,  the  Senator  who  has 
prepared  the  report  submits  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  amended  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  bill  is  reprinted  with  its  amend- 
ments, and  is  given  a  calendar  number.  The  report  is  also 
printed  and  given  the  same  calendar  nmmber,  the  calendar  being  ' 
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A  record  of  eaoh  of  the  bills  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  with  the  &yorable  or  nnfavorable  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  At  this  period  in  the  course  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  claimant  feels  hopeful.  He  believes 
his  measure  is  nearly  a  law»  for  if  it  iB  passed  by  the  Senate,  he 
will  then  have  to  get  it  only  throngh  the  House.  Perhaps  he 
has  anticipated  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  has  had  a  similar 
bill  already  introduced  in  the  House.  His  efforts  may  have  been 
successful  in  that  body  and  the  bill  may  be  on  the  House  calen- 
dar also.  If  such  is  the  case  he  believes  that  he  stands  near  suc- 
cess. But  the  work  of  getting  the  bill  on  both  the  Senate  and 
House  calendars  has  been  the  work  of  months.  The  committees 
usually  meet  but  once  a  week,  and  then  remain  in  session  not 
over  an  hour  and  a  half.  For  weeks  at  a  time  no  legislative  busi- 
ness may  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  his  bill,  on 
account  of  nominations  made  by  the  President.  In  the  present 
Fifty-third  Congress  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on 
March  1,  1894,  had  not  given  up  one  session  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business,  but  this  action  is  not  usual.  However, 
the  private  claimant  finds  that  weeks  have  passed  into  months, 
the  long  session  ended,  and  the  short  one  begun  before  he  gets  his 
bill  on  the  calendar  of  each  house.  There  is  not  much  time  for 
legislation  of  a  private  character  in  the  short  session,  except  at 
the  beginning.  The  appropriation  bills  for  carrying  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  must  be  prepared,  and,  as 
they  have  the  right  of  way  over  all  other  legislation,  a  private 
bill  must  take  its  chances.  But  being  on  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  calendars,  it  has  a  favorable  prospect. 

The  claimant  then  urges  the  Senator  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  bill  to  call  it  up  at  some  odd  moment  for  consideration  and 
passage.  This  is  not  difficult  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  House 
only  the  greatest  popularity  with  the  Speaker  and  the  Represen- 
tatives can  secure  such  a  favor.  Sometimes  in  the  Senate,  under 
one  of  its  rules,  that  body  will  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  calendar, 
as  it  is  termed,  and,!if  there  be  no  objection  to  the  bill,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  how  rapidly  it  can  be  read  to  secure  its  passage. 
This  reading  of  the  bill  at  full  length  is  called  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bilL  It  is  then  open  to  amendment,  and,  if  none  be 
made,  the  title  is  read  (which  is  called  the  third  reading),  and 
the  bill  is  passed.    When  the  bill  has  passed  either  the  House  or 
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the  Senate,  it  becomes  an  act,  and  is  signed  by  the  Olerk  of  the 
House  if  it  be  a  House  bill,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
if  it  be  a  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  has  now  become  an  act  and  is  again  reprinted, 
but  still  retains  its  identity  as  a  Senate  measure.     The  only 
changes  are  in  the  heading,  which  reads  '^  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatiyes,''  and  in  affixing  the  date  of  passage  and  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.      While  the  reprinted  bill  is  correct 
in  every  particular,  it  is  not  recognized  as  the  original,  which 
eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  bound  files  of  the  Senate.    From 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Senate  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  Oongress,  the  original  act  was  engrossed  on  blue  sheets  of 
papei^,  each  line  being  numbered  for  convenience  in  quickly  de- 
termining where  amendments  were  to  be  inserted.    It  was  only 
by  the  hardest  work  on  the  part  of  the  engrossing  clerks  that, 
under    this   old    custom,    the  work    of  the  Senate  could  be 
kept   up.      Now    the    original    act    is    printed.      When   the 
act  is  ready  to   be  transmitted  to  the  House,  the  Secretary 
or  one  of  his  clerks  takes  it  and  appears  before  the  Speaker, 
who  suspends  business  until  the   message  from  the  Senate  is 
received.    If  the  claimant  has  been  active  he  will  have  interested 
some  member  of  the  House  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  and  will  have  requested  him  to  call  up  the  House  bill  on 
the  calendar,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  have 
the  Senate  bill  substituted.    Sometimes  this  consent  is  given, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  not.    The  member  may  ask  that  the 
Senate  bill  lie  on  the  Speaker's  table,  and  wait  for  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  to  call  up  the  bill.    If  he  again  calls  up  the 
bill  and  fails  to  get  consideration,  the  bill  is  referred  to  its  com- 
mittee, and  is  generally  considered  promptly.    It  may  be  that 
the  language  is  not  expressive  of  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the 
House  committee,  and  it  is  amended.     The  bill  is  then  reported 
back  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass.     It  is  still  a  Senate 
bill,  and  goes  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  under  that  heading. 
Should  there  be  an  amendment,  the  bill  is  reprinted,  the  omitted 
part  having  a  line  run  through  the  word.      Type  specially  cast 
for  this  purpose  is  used.    If  there  be  anything  added,  the  words 
are  printed  in  italics. 

During  the  course  of  a  Congress  many  bills  are  reported.    The 
House  calendar  in  the  last  days  of  a  Congress  is  usually  a  thick. 
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Yolaminous  document,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility 
to  dispose  of  all  of  the  bills  which  still  remain  on  the  calendar. 
It  is  customary,  therefore,  for  the  House  to  assign  to  the  several 
important  committees  one  or  two  days  each  for  the  consideration 
of  the  business  which  these  committees  deem  most  press- 
ing. Only  a  few  of  the  many  bills  can  be  selected  to  be 
pushed  to  a  final  passage.  The  claimant  must  still  be  on 
the  alert  to  secure  for  his  bill  a  place  among  those  which 
shall  be  given  this  great  favor.  If  his  bill  passes,  it 
goes  back  to  the  Senate,  with  the  amendments  made  by  the 
House.  A  new  complication  then  arises  if  the  Senate  does  not 
at  once  accede  to  these  amendments,  and  a  conference  is  then 
asked  between  the  two  houses.  The  short  session  is  near  its  close. 
Night  sessions  may  be  necessary — and  they  usually  are — for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  big  appropriation  bills  through.  But, 
nevertheless,  desperation  spurs  the  claimant  on.  He  urges  the 
oonferrees  to  get  together  and  settle  their  differences.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  quickly,  and,  even  though  a  conference  report  is 
privileged  and  may  be  called  up  any  time  for  consideration,  other 
conference  reports  are  pressing,  and  above  all  loom  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  their  innumerable  conference  reports.  The  private 
bill  must  wait  its  chance.  The  representative  in  charge  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  solicits  the  Speaker  for  recognition,  and  the 
name  goes  on  the  list  at  the  foot  of  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  who 
in  turn  give  way  whenever  the  Sundry  Civil,  the  Indian,  or  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  appropriation  conference  reports  come 
in.  All  these  reports  provoke  discussion.  Congress  is  drawing 
near  its  close  and  yet  the  conference  report  on  the  private  bill 
has  not  yet  been  called  up.  At  last  an  opening  is  secured.  The 
report  is  called  up,  adopted,  and  the  member  in  charge  rushes  to 
the  clerk's  office  to  secure  its  speedy  transmittal  to  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  already  arrived  at  the 
Capitol,  and  are  in  the  red-room  on  the  Senate  side,  when  the  con- 
ference report  comes  to  the  Senate.  It  is  there  adopted,  but  the 
claimant  must  not  relax  his  exertions.  The  act  must  then  be  en- 
rolled, and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  must  affix  their  signatures  to  the  parchment.  This  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  must  '^  message  ^*  the  bill  to  the 
House.  It  is  hurriedly  signed,  and  '*  messaged  '*  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate.   Already  the  clock  that  is  supposed  to  mark  the  hour  of  12, 
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mid-day^  when  the  session  of  Congress  ceases,  has  been  turned  back 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  get  the  bill  before  the  President. 
The  Senator  who  has  had  charge  of  the  bill  goes  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  who  carries  all  the  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  the  President.  No  time  has  been  given  to  com- 
pare the  bill  as  enrolled  with  the  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  came  oat 
of  the  conference  committee.  It  may  be  full  of  errors,  for,  in 
the  rush  of  copying,  grave  mistakes  are  often  made  which  vitiate 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  bill,  but  that  is  a  chance  which 
the  private  claimant  must  take.  When  the  act  is  laid  before  the 
President,  a  few  hurried  words,  needed  to  explain  the  purport  of 
the  bill,  are  spoken.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  a  ''  pocket 
veto  "  follows,  which  means  that  the  President  has  declined  to 
approve  the  law,  and  it  therefore  dies  with  the  Congress.  This 
frequently  happens.  But  if  the  President  is  satisfied,  he  affixes 
his  signature,  his  executive  private  secretary  records  the  number  of 
the  bill  in  his  book,  and  then  rushes  out  of  the  doorway  to  appear 
calmly  in  front  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  announce  that 
the  President  has  approved  Senate  bill  No.  4,896.  The  private 
bill  has  become  a  law,  and  the  claimant  is  at  rest. 

Jno.  L.  Mitchell. 
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BY  MAX  O'BELL. 


Two  years  and  a  half  ago^  at  a  Chicago  dinuer-table,  the  cou- 
versation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  coming  World's  Fair 
and  its  probable  effect  upon  America  in  general  amd  Chicago  in 
l)articular.  Great  was  my  amusement  at  hearing  one  of  the 
guests  relate  that  a  certain  Chicago  lady  had  given  it  as  her  opin- 
ion that  the  Exposition  was  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  be- 
cause it  would  attract  numbers  of  foreigners,  amd  the  morals  of 
Chicago  would  be  corrupted.  The  French  especially  were  par- 
ticularly feared  by  this  Chicago  lady,  who  expressed  her  deter- 
mination to  be  absent  from  the  great  city  during  the  World's 
Fair,  in  order  to  escape  contamination. 

Chicago  morals  1  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  roared,  won't 
you  ? 

As  one  who  has  knocked  about  the  world  a  great  deal  and 
seen  many  foreigners  at  home,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  to  me  very  interesting  subject,  for  I  am 
getting  pretty  sick  of  hearing  idiotic  imputations  of  this  kind 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  representatives  of  pharisaism. 

And,  at  the  threshold  of  these  remarks,  let  me  state  my  firm 
conviction— one  that  deepens  every  year  as  I  see  more  of  the 
world — that  one  nation  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  another, 
but  only  different,  that  is  all:  different  in  its  ways,  in  its  tastes, 
in  its  virtues,  and  in  its  vices.  Would  that,  all  over  the  world, 
this  were  the  teaching  to  be  heard  from  every  platform  and 
every  pulpit !  One  nation  is  not  more  virtuous  or  more  im- 
moral thim  another;  it  is  merely  different  in  its  way  of  showing  its 
virtues  and  hiding  its  vices.  Nations  are  like  individuals:  in 
their  morality,  they  are  hypocritical  or  sincere;  in  their  immor- 
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alifcy  they  are  sly,  ugly,  andean,  above-board,  honest,  picturesque, 
coarse,  refined,  as  the  case  may  be. 

So  much  for  the  world  in  general.    Now  to  particularize. 

Let  us  take  the  French  nation  as  representing  the  Latin  race, 
and  compare  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  as  found  in  America, 
in  England,  and  the  British  colonies.  I  have  no  intention 
of  holding  up  my  countrymen  as  models  of  virtue,  having 
already  affirmed  my  belief  in  the  universal  frailty  of  man,  in 
which  I  believe  as  firmly  as  in  the  universal  goodness  of  woman  : 
but  just  as  a  sin  confessed  is  half  atoned  for,  I  claim  that  such 
vice  as  may  exist — as  does  unfortunately  exist— in  Prance  loses 
some  of  its  ugliness  by  its  refusal  to  masquerade  as  virtue. 

To  take  the  question  of  drink,  for  instance. 

France  is  a  countiy  where  temperance  is  properly  understood^ 
where  man  uses  and  enjoys  the  divine  gift  of  wine  with  which  a  fer- 
tile soil  has  supplied  him,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  He 
uses  and  enjoys  it,  as  becomes  a  man,  moderately.  Temperance 
means  moderation,  and  has  never  meant  total  jabstinence.  When 
a  Frenchman  takes  his  glass  of  wine,  he  does  so  coram  populo. 
When  the  Parisian  takes  his  absinthe  (few  Frenchmen  outside  of 
Paris  do  take  it),  he  does  not  hide  himself.  He  takes  it  on  a 
table  outside  the  caf  6,  and,  much  as  I  deplore  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  this  beverage,  I  have  never  seen  a  Frenchman  take 
it  until  he  gets  tipsy. 

In  the  British  colonies,  at  the  hotels,  you  will  see  men  take 
tea  or  water  with  their  meals.  That  is  what  they  do  in  tho  pres- 
ence of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  they  spend  the  evening  at  the 
bar  quietly,  sadly  imbibing  whiskey  till  they  are  unable  to  get  to 
their  bedrooms  unaided.  In  the  prohibition  States  of  America,  I 
have  seen  men  drink  liquor,  like  castor-oil,  out  of  a  little  graduated 
glass,  in  the  drug  stores.  Everybody  in  America  knows  that  this 
is  so.  Once  a  day,  after  lecturing,  I  take  a  little  stimulant,  a  glass 
of  hot  grog.  In  the  prohibition  States  I  had  to  take  it  behind  the 
counter  of  a  chemist,  or  down  in  the  cellar  of  the  hotel.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  sent  to  my  bedroom,  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
brown  paper,  with  a  label,    "  The  mixture  as  before.'* 

This  is  truly  edifying  ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sly  obtaining  and  drinking  of  spirits  in 
this  fashion  is  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  to  a  young  man's  moral 
character  as  ever  the  dram  itself  could  dc  to  his  body.    But 
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this  is  always  the  attitude  of  Anglo-Saxon  pbarisaism  :  '^  Let 
us  hide  certain  failings  out  of  sights  and  pretend  to  the 
world  that  they  do  not  exists  while  we  draw  attention  to  our  vir- 
tues and  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  French/' 

In  this  spirit;  London  vaunts  itself  that  it  possesses  no  state- 
visited  houses  of  ill-fame^  whilst,  all  the  while,  its  great  West- 
End  thoroughfares  are  literally  swarming  with  poor,  wretched 
creatures  from  sunset  to  early  mom — a  sight  unparalleled  in  the 
world.  Whence  this  overponiering  impulse  to  wrap  the  pharisee's 
cloak  around  one  and  cry,  '^  Stand  aside,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou''?  It  is  an  attitude  ugly  and  unchristian  enough  in  the 
most  virtuous  person,  but  despicable  and  disgusting  in  those  who 
use  the  cloak  as  a  cover  for  a  multitude  of  sins. 

I  have  often  had  Anglo-Saxons  hurl  at  my  head  the  number 
of  French  unfortunates  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  West  End  of 
London.  My  answer  has  always  been  that  if  they  were  not  less 
appreciated  in  France  than  in  England,  in  France  they  would 
undoubtedly  remain.  Surely  it  is  not  the  climate  and  atmo- 
sphere of  London  that  tempt  them  to  cross  the  English  Channel. 

French  immorality  is  often  refined,  artistic,  Attic.  Anglo- 
Saxon  immorality  is  gross,  brutal,  and  debasing,  and  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  less  attractive  and  therefore  less  dangerous. 

Whoever  has  known  anything  of  life  in  Paris  knows  that  the 
young  man  who  has  a  liaison  plays  at  an  imitation  of  the  best 
days  of  matrimonial  life,  which  does  not  entail  the  laying  aside 
of  all  self-respect  and  respect  for  woman.  He  takes  his  Fijine 
for  walks,  drives,  and  picnics.  He  takes  her  to  the  restauraut, 
to  the  theatre,  and  is  not  ashamed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be  dis- 
covered in  her  company.  For  a  time  he  brings  this  woman  up  to 
his  level,  and  behaves  in  her  presence  almost  as  he  would  in  the 
presence  of  a  respected  wife.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  time 
being,  behaves  'Mike  a  brute  beast  that  has  no  understanding. '^ 
As  with  the  drinking  of  whiskey  in  the  prohibition  States  or  the 
taking  of  absinthe  in  France,  so  with  woman  in  Anglo-Saxon 
land  or  in  France. 

^'  All  this  is  very  well,"'  will  perhaps  exclaim  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  ''  but  look  at  your  Moulin-Bouge  and  Jardin-de- Paris 
and  such  places  !    See  how  they  flourish  ! " 

Alas,  yes,  they  rather  flourish,  I  grieve  to  say,  but  thanks  to 
whom?    One  stroll  around  any  one  of  them  will  convince  you 
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that  but  for  the  foreigner  these  places  would  have  to  close  their 
doors.  Englishmen,  Americans,  Spaniards,  Italians,  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  come  to^Paris  on  pleasure  bent,  crowd 
those  places,  and  return  to  their  respective  countries  with  **  im- 
pressions "  of  France  and  her  people.  But  the  people  of  France 
are  not  there.  These  resorts  entirely  depend  on  the  visitors  to 
Paris,  just  as  do  the  venders  of  most  objectionable  illustrated 
sheets  that  are  sold  on  the  Boulevards.  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Paris  as  I  was  buying  a  paper  of  one  of  the  women  who  keep  the 
kiosks  where  the  daily  papers  are  sold,  a  man  came  and,  in  broken 
French,  asked  her  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
sheets,  representing  danseuses  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  and  with 
which  hoarse  huxters  pester  the  frequenters  of  the  caf^. 

'^  We  do  not  sell  those  things  {ces  saletis-ld)/*  replied  the  good 
woman.  And,  turning  to  me,  she  added:  '^  Only  foreigners  buy 
that  ^'  (H  n'y  a  que  Us  Grangers  qui  (ichiient  ga). 

The  young  Englishman  or  American,  as  he  peruses  this  litera- 
ture, is  quite  convinced  that  he  is  reading  what  the  French  enjoy^ 
and  he  goes  on  concluding  that  the  French  are  a  very  immoral 
people. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  foreigners  who 
come  to  Paris  every  year  to  visit  its  magnificent  museums,  hear 
its  new  plays,  enjoy  its  lovely  drives,  especially  from  England  and 
America,  I  am  glad  to  say ;  but,  alas,  how  many  also,  because  they 
have  heard  of  resorts  of  gayety  in  that  city,  come  only  to  visit  its  ob- 
jectionable places  where  no  Frenchman  who  respects  himself  a  lit- 
tle ever  sets  foot !  There  are  thousands  of  foreigners  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  most  refined,  beautiful,  and  lofty  in  French 
literature ;  but  how  many  are  there  who  know  M.  Zola^s  name  and 
who,  without  being  able  to  appreciate  the  literary  value  of  his  works, 
fling  at  our  faces  second-hand  criticisms  on  their  so-called  immor- 
ality ?  These  Anglo-Saxons  will  tell  yon  that  M.  Zola  handles  very 
shocking  subjects  in  his  novels,  and  that,  in  France,  he  is  the  most 
popular  writer  of  the  day.  You  would  think,  perhaps,  that  they 
therefore  avoid  reading  the  works  of  M.  Zola.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  The  manager  of  the  greatest  French  bookselling  firm  in 
London  told  me  that  his  house  alone  had  sold  over  thirty  thousand 
copies  of  La  Terre,  by  far  the  most  objectionable  of  the  great 
writer's  novels,  and  that  no  book  had  ever  sold  to  that  extent  in 
London.    Figures  like  these  speak  for  themselves.    And  they 
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even  say  a  great  deal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
French  are  an  artistic  people.  In  literatare,  elegant  style  and 
dramatic  power  stand  first  and  foremost  with  them.  M.  Zola  be- 
ing undeniably  a  great  artist  and  a  most  powerful  dramatist,  his 
countrymen  read  him  for  the  sake  of  his  style  and  of  his  wonder- 
ful attainments^  even  when  loathing  his  subjects  and  regretting 
the  manner  in  which  he  handles  them.  But^  often,  this  is  not 
why  Anglo-Saxons  read  him,  for  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one 
foreigner  out  of  a  thousand  is  able  to  appreciate  half  the  beauty 
of  his  works  in  the  matter  of  style.  Frenchmen  read  and  enjoy 
the  writings  of  M.  Zola  although  they  are  sometimes  coarse  (I  deny 
that  they  are  immoral) ;  Anglo-Saxons  often  read  them  because 
they  expect  to  find  them  so. 

Now  all  this  is  very  plain  speaking  ;  but  I  was  not  bom  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  treats  in  life  is 
to  be  able  to  look  at  people  straight  in  the  face,  and  to  speak  the 
good,  healthy,  plain,  honest  truth. 

To  return  to  Chicago,  from  whence  I  started.  The  day 
after  the  dinner-party,  I  mentioned  the  Chicago  lady's  pious 
i*egret  at  the  threatened  influx  of  foreigners  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  sincere  hater  of  self-righteousne^ss.  He  invited 
me  to  follow  him  and  take  one  glimpse  at  hidden  Chicago.  That 
glimpse  was  a  terrible  revelation,  although  I  had  never  had  any 
illusion  concerning  the  relative  blackness  or  whiteness  of  Chicago 
or  of  any  other  large  centre  of  population.  Alas,  Chicago  is  like 
any  other  great  city :  it  has  its  very  black  spots,  and  if  you  make 
careful  inquiries  as  to  where  they  are,  and  if  you  get  properly 
directed,  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  find  them  out ;  with  this 
difference  between  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  cities — that  in  the 
former  there  exists  very  little  more  than  what  you  see ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  London,  most  of  it  is  hidden. 

As  I  said  before,  man  is  not  better  in  one  part  of  the  civilized 
world  than  in  another :  he  is  different. 

It  is  absurd  for  the  crock  which  contains  unutterable  dives 
and  home-grown  Nautch  girls  to  call  attention  to  the  hue  of  the 
kettle  whose  darkest  spots  are  gaudy  gardens  frequented  by  gay, 
cheerful,  and  elegant  demi-mondaines.  Vice  that  is  gay  is  not 
hopeless.    Sombre,  unsmiling  vice  is  incurable. 

It  is  high  time  that  international  stone-throwing  should  cease, 
now  that  all  the  world  travels  and  can  see  for  itself.    It  is  not  alone 
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to  outsiders  like  myself  that  the  ugly  stone-throwing  virtnousness 
of  Anglo-Saxons  appears  as  the  great  offence  of  an  otherwise  great 
])eop1e.  In  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  stirring  sermons  it  has  ever 
boon  my  fortune  to  hear.  Archdeacon  Farrar  brought  home  the 
charge  to  the  English,  comparing  their  rigid,  angular  self-right- 
eousness to  that  of  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son.  The  excellent  Chicago  lady  is  only  a  humble  private  in  the 
army  of  the  stone-throwing  Christians.  It  is  an  army  appalling 
in  its  numbers,  whose  commanders  fill  the  world  with  self- 
applause,  and  so  much  assurance  do  they  put  into  the  manner  of 
doing  it  that  even  charitable  and  true  Christians  are  carried  away 
and  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  foreigner  cannot  hope  to 
ever  rival  the  English  in  goodness. 

Oh,  my  dear  Anglo-Saxon  friends,  do  take  it  out  of  your  heads 
that  you  are  more  moral  than  other  people.  Be  a  little  modest.  Try 
to  be  satisfied  and  comforted  by  the  thought  that,  probably,  you  are 
not  worse.  You  have  performed  wonderful  achievements.  You 
are  little  by  little  quietly  securing  all  that  is  worth  having  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Do  leave  us  something— our  character,  for 
instance.  You  push  us  aside  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  would 
really  be  so  kind  of  you  not  to  take  away  from  us  the  hope  that 
one  day  we  may  have  a  little  corner  in  the  abode  of  the  seraphs. 

I  know  the  West-End  and  the  East-End  of  London  ;  I  have 
seen  Argyle  street,  in  Glasgow ;  High  street  and  the  Canongate, 
in  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  nights  ;  I  have  visited  the  dives  of 
Chicago,  the  dons  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco ;  I  have  seen 
the  gambling-hells  of  Denver  and  the  rest.  I  haTe  seen  Paris  in 
all  its  nooks  and  corners,  and  I  really  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
that  Anglo-Saxon  land  scores  in  the  comparison. 

Everywhere,  in  every  shape  or  form,  immorality  and  vice  are 
detestable,  and  I  condone  them  neither  in  the  French  nor  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  To  show  that,  when  the  Frenchman  is  immoral,  he 
is  not  more  so  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  differently  so,  is  the 
only  aim  of  these  remarks. 

Max  O'Rell. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN 
REUNION. 

BY  OAPTAIK  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,   U.   8.  N.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  AND 
CAPTAIN  LORD  CHARLES  BERE8F0RD,   ROYAL  NAVY. 


CAPT.  MAHAN: 

The  words  kinship  and  alliance  express  two  radically  distinct 
ideas,  and  rest,  for  both  the  privileges  and  the  obligations  in- 
volved in  them,  upon  foundations  essentially  different.  The 
former  represents  a  natural  relation,  the  latter  one  purely  con- 
ventional-—even  though  it  may  result  from  the  feelings,  the 
mutual  interests,  and  the  sense  of  incumbent  duty  attendant 
upon  the  other.  In  its  very  etymology,  accordingly,  is  found 
implied  that  sense  of  constraint,  of  an  artificial  bond,  that  may 
prove  a  source,  not  only  of  strength,  but  of  irksomeness  as  well. 
Its  analogue  in  our  social  conditions  is  the  marriage  tie — the 
strongest,  doubtless,  of  all  bonds,  when  it  realizes  in  the  par- 
ticular case  the  supreme  affection  of  which  our  human  nature  is 
capable ;  but  likewise,  as  daily  experience  shows,  the  most 
fretting  when,  through  original  mistake  or  unworthy  motive, 
love  fails,  and  obligation  alone  remains. 

Personally,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  gradual  but,  as  I 
think,  unmistakable  growth  of  mutual  kindly  feelings  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  these  latter  years — 
and  of  which  the  recent  articles  of  Sir  George  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Silva  White  in  The  North  American  Review 
are  pleasant  indications — ^is  a  sure  evidence  that  a  common 
tongue  and  common  descent  are  making  themselves  felt,  and 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  estrangement  which  have  too  long 
separated  men  of  the  same  blood.  There  is  seen  here  the  work- 
ing of  kinship— A  wholly  normal  result  of  a  common  origin,  the 
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natural  affection  of  children  of  the  same  desoenty  who  haye 
qnarrelled  and  been  alienated  with  the  proyerbial  bitterness  of  civil 
strife,  but  who  have  all  along  realised-— or  at  the  least  have  been 
dimly  conscious— that  such  a  state  of  things  is  wrong  and  harm- 
ful. As  a  matter  of  sentiment  only,  this  reriying  affection  might 
well  fix  the  serious  attention  of  thoae  who  watch  the  growth  of  world 
questions,  recognizing  how  far  imagination  and  sympathy  rule  the 
world  ;  but  when,  besides  the  powerful  sentimental  impulse,  it  is 
remembered  that  beneath  considerable  differences  of  political 
form  there  lie  a  common  inherited  political  tradition  and  habit 
of  thought,  that  the  moral  forces  which  goyem  and  shape  political 
deyelopment  are  the  same  in  either  people,  the  possibility  of  a 
gradual  approach  to  concerted  action  becomes  increasingly  strik- 
ing. Of  all  the  elements  of  the  ciyilisation  that  has  spread  oyer 
Europe  and  America,  none  is  so  potential  for  good  as  that  singular 
combination  of  two  essential  but  opposing  factors— of  individual 
freedom  with  subjection  to  law — which  finds  its  most  vigorous 
working  in  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  its  only  expon- 
ents in  which  an  approach  to  a  due  balance  has  been  effected. 
Like  other  peoples,  we  also  sway  between  the  two,  inclining  now 
to  one  side,  now  to  the  other ;  but  the  departure  from  the  normal 
in  either  direction  is  never  very  great. 

There  is  yet  another  noteworthy  condition  common  to  the  two 
states,  which  must  tend  to  incline  them  towards  a  similar  course 
of  action  in  the  future.  Partners,  each,  in  the  great  common- 
wealth of  nations  which  share  the  blessings  of  European  civilisEa- 
tion,  they  alone,  though  in  varying  degrees,  are  geographically 
so  severed  from  all  existing  rivals  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  bur-, 
den  of  great  land  armies ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  must 
depend  upon  the  sea,  in  chief  measure,  for  that  intercourse  with 
other  members  of  the  body  upon  which  national  well-being  de- 
pends. How  great  an  infiuence  upon  the  history  of  Oreat  Britain 
has  been  exerted  by  this  geographical  isolation  is  sufficiently 
understood.  In  her  case  the  natural  tendency  has  been  abnor- 
mally increased  by  the  limited  territorial  extent  of  the  British 
Islands,  which  has  forced  the  energies  of  their  inhabitants  to 
seek  fields  for  action  outside  their  own  borders ;  but  the  figures 
quoted  by  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke  sufficiently  show  that  the  same  ten- 
dency, arising  from  the  same  cause,  does  exist  and  is  operative  in 
the  United  States,  despite  the  diversion  arising  from  the  immense 
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intornal  domain  not  yet  fnlly  occnpied,  and  the  great  body  of 
home  consumers  which  has  been  secured  by  the  protective  system. 
The  geographical  condition,  in  short,  is  the  same  in  kind,  though 
differing  in  degree,  and  must  impel  in  the  same  direction.  To 
other  states  the  land,  with  its  privileges  and  its  glories,  is  the 
chief  source  of  national  prosperity  and  distinction.  To  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  if  they  rightly  estimate  the  part 
they  may  play  in  the  great  drama  of  human  progress,  is  intrusted 
a  maritime  interest,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  which 
demands,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  exercise  and  its  safety, 
the  organized  force  adequate  to  control  the  general  course  of 
events  at  sea  ;  to  maintain,  if  necessity  arise,  not  arbitrarily,  but 
as  those  in  whom  interest  and  power  alike  justify  the  claim  to  do 
so,  the  laws  that  shall  regulate  maritime  warfare.  This  is  no  mere 
speculation,  resting  upon  a  course  of  specious  reasoning,  but  is 
based  on  the  teaching  of  the  past.  By  the  exertion  of  such  force, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  such  laws,  and  by  these  means  only, 
did  Great  Britain,  in  the  l)eginning  of  this  century,  when 
she  was  the  solitary  power  of  the  seas,  save  herself  from  de- 
struction, and  powerfully  modify  for  the  better  the  course  of 
history. 

With  such  strong  determining  conditions  combining  to 
converge  the  two  nations  into  the  same  highway,  and  with  the 
visible  dawn  of  the  day  when  this  impulse  begins  to  find  expres- 
sion in  act,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  should  be  the 
immediate  course  to  be  favored  by  those  who  hail  the  growing 
light,  and  would  gladly  Iiasten  the  perfect  day  ?  That  there  are 
not  a  few  who  seek  a  reply  to  this  question  is  evidence<l  by  the 
articles  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  Sir  George  Clarke,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Silva  White,  all  appearing  within  a  short  time  in  the  pages  of  Thk 
XoRTH  Akerigan  Reyiew.  And  it  is  here,  I  own,  that,  though 
desirous  as  any  one  can  be  to  see  the  fact  accomplished,  I  shrink 
from  contemplating  it,  under  present  conditions,  in  the  form  of 
an  alliance,  naval  or  other.  Rather  I  should  say:  I  jet  each  nation 
be  educated  to  realise  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  own  interest 
in  the  sea ;  when  that  is  done  the  identity  of  these  interests  will 
^become  apparent.  That  identity  cannot  be  firmly  established  in 
I  Jen's  minds  antecedent  to  the  great  teacher,  Experience ;  and 
■  experience  cannot  be  had  before  that  further  development  of  the 
facts,  which  will  follow  the  not  far  distant  dav  when  the  United 
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States  people  must  again  betake  themselyes  to  the  sea,  and  to  ex- 
ternal action,  as  did  their  forefathers  alike  in  their  old  home  and 
in  the  new. 

There  are,  besides,  questions  in  which  at  present  doubt,  if 
not  even  friction,  might  arise  as  to  the  proper  sphere  of  each 
nation,  agreement  concerning  which  is  essential  to  cordial  co- 
operation ;  and  this  the  more,  because  Great  Britain  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  depend  upon  our  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  an  alliance,  or  to  yield  in  points  essential  to  her  own 
maritime  power,  so  long  as  the  United  States  is  unwilling  her- 
self to  step  in  and  assure,  by  the  creation  of  an  adequate  force, 
the  security  of  the  positions  involved.  It  is  just  because  in  that 
process  of  adjusting  the  parts  to  be  played  by  each  nation,  upon 
which  alone  a  satisfactory  co-operation  can  be  established,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  friction  is  probable,  that  I  would  avoid  all  pre- 
mature striving  for  alliance,  an  artificial  and  possibly  even  an 
irritating  method  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  Instead,  I  would 
dwell  continually  upon  those  undeniable  points  of  resemblance  in 
natural  characteristics,  and  in  surrounding  conditions,  which 
testify  to  common  origin  and  predict  a  common  destiny.  Cast 
the  seed  of  this  thought  into  the  ground,  and  it  will  spring  and 
grow  up,  you  know  not  how — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.  Then  you  may  put  in  your  sickle  and 
reap  the  harvest  of  political  result,  which  as  yet  is  obviously 
immature.  How  quietly  and  unmarked,  like  the  slow  processes  of 
nature,  such  feelings  may  be  wrought  into  the  very  being  of  na- 
tions, was  evidenced  by  the  sudden  and  rapid  rising  of  the 
North  at  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War,  when  the  flag  was  fired 
npon  at  Fort  Sumter.  Then  was  shown  how  deeply  had  sunk 
into  the  popular  heart  the  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  fiag, 
fostered  by  long  duelling  upon  the  ideas,  by  innumerable  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  often,  doubtless,  vainglorious,  sometimes  per- 
haps grotesque,  but  whose  living  force  and  overwhelming  results 
were  vividly  apparent,  as  the  fire  leaped  from  hearthstone  to 
hearthstone  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Equally  in  the 
South  was  apparent  how  tenacious  and  compelling  was  the  grip 
which  the  constant  insistence  upon  the  predominant  claim  of  the 
State  upon  individual  loyalty  had  struck  into  the  hearts  of  her 
sons.  What  paper  bonds,  treaties  or  alliances,  could  then  have 
availed  to  hold  together  people  whose  ideals  had  drifted  so  far 
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apart,  whose  interests^  as  each  at  that  time  saw  them,  had.  be- 
come so  opposed  ? 

Firmly  though  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world,  that  the  two  nations  should  cordially  act  together 
on  the  seas,  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  result  must  not  only  be 
hoped  but  also  quietly  waited  for,  while  the  conditions  upon 
which  such  cordiality  depends  are  being  realized  by  men.  AH 
are  familiar  with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  ''forcing  process." 
There  are  things  that  cannot  be  forced,  processes  which  cannot 
be  hurried,  growths  which  are  strong  and  noble  in  proportion  as 
they  imbibe  slowly  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  in 
which  they  are  bathed.  How  far  the  forcing  process  can  be  at- 
tempted by  an  extravagant  imagination,  and  what  the  inevitable 
recoil  of  the  mind  you  seek  to  take  by  storm,  is  amusingly  shown 
by  Mr.  Carnegie^s  '*  Look  Ahead,"  and  the  demur  thereto  of  so 
ardent  a  champion  of  Anglo-American  alliance— on  terms  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  rational  though  premature — as  Sir  Oeorge 
Clarke.  A  country  with  a  past  as  glorious  and  laborious  as  that  of 
Qreat  Britain,  unprepared  as  yet,  as  a  whole,  to  take  a  single  step 
forward  toward  reunion,  is  suddenly  confronted — as  though  the 
temptation  must  be  irresistible — with  a  picture  of  ultimate  results 
which  I  will  not  undertake  to  call  impossible  (who  can  say  what 
is  impossible?),  but  which  certainly  deprives  the  nation  of  much,  if 
not  all,  the  hard-wrought  achievement  of  centuries.  Disunion, 
loss  of  national  identity,  changes  of  constitution  more  than  radi- 
cal, the  exchange  of  a  world-wide  empire  for  a  subordinate  part 
in  a  great  federation — such  may  be  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  distant  future.  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  were  I  a  cit- 
izen of  Great  Britain,  the  prospect  would  not  allure  me  now  to 
move  an  inch  in  such  a  direction.  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird. 

The  suggestions  of  Sir  George  Clarke  and  of  Mr.  White  are 
not  open  to  the  reproach  of  repelling  those  whom  they  seek  to 
convince.  They  are  clear,  plain,  business-like  propositions, 
based  upon  indisputable  reasons  of  mutual  advantage,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  former  quickened,  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
through  personal  acquaintance,  by  a  more  than  cordial  good- 
will and  breadth  of  view  in  all  that  relates  to  the  United  States. 
Avoiding  criticism  of  details — of  which  I  have  little  to  offer — 
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my  objection  to  them  is  simply  that  I  do  not  think  the  time  is 
yet  ripe.  The  ground  is  not  yet  prepared  in  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  Americans,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  those  of 
British  citizens.  Both  proposals  contemplate  a  naval  alliance, 
though  on  differing  terms.  The  diflBculty  is  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  does  not  as  yet  realize  or  admit  that  it  has 
any  strong  interest  in  the  sea ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  rest  firmly  in  a  belief,  deep  rooted  in  the  political 
history  of  our  past,  that  our  ambitions  should  be  limited  by  the 
three  seas  that  wash  our  eastern,  western,  and  southern  coasts. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  this,  once  a  truth,  can  no  longer  be 
80  considered  with  reference  even  to  the  present — much  less  to  a 
future  so  near  that  it  scarcely  needs  a  prophet^s  eye  to  read  ;  but 
even  if  it  be  but  a  prejudice,  it  must  be  overcome  before  a  further 
step  can  be  taken.  In  our  country  national  policy,  if  it  is  to  be 
steadfast  and  consistent,  must  be  identical  with  public  convic- 
tion. The  latter,  when  formed,  may  remain  long  quiescent ;  but 
given  the  appointed  time,  it  will  spring  to  mighty  action — aye,  to 
arms — as  did  the  North  and  South  under  their  several  impulses 
in  1861. 

It  is  impossible  that  one  who  sees  in  the  sea — in  the  function 
which  it  discharges  towards  the  world  at  large — the  most  potent 
factor  in  national  prosperity  and  in  the  course  of  history,  should 
not  desire  a  change  in  the  mental  attitude  of  our  countrymen  to- 
wards maritime  affairs.  The  subject  presents  itself  not  merely 
as  one  of  national  importance,  but  as  one  concerning  the  world's 
history  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  which  are  bound  up,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  in  the  security  and  strength  of  that  civilization 
which  is  identified  with  Europe  and  its  offshoots  in  America. 
For  what,  after  all,  is  our  not  unjustly  vaunted  European  and 
American  civilization  ?  An  oasis  set  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
barbarism,  rent  with  many  intestine  troubles,  and  ultimately  de- 
pendent, not  upon  its  simple  elaboration  of  organization,  but  upon 
the  power  of  that  organization  to  express  itself  in  a  menacing  and 
efficient  attitude  of  physical  force,  sufficient  to  resist  the  numeri- 
cally overwhelming,  but  inadequately  organized,  hosts  of  the 
outside  barbarians.  Under  present  conditions  these  are  dyked  off 
by  the  magnificent  military  organizations  of  Europe,  which  also  as 
yet  cope  successfully  with  the  barbarians  within.  Of  what  the  lat  • 
ter  are  capable— at  least  in  will — ^we  have  from  time  to  time,  and 
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not  least  of  late^  terrific  wamiDgs,  to  which  men  can  scarcely  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  ;  but  sufficient  attention  is  hardly  paid  to  the 
possible  dangers  from  those  outside^  who  are  wholly  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  our  civilization;  nor  do  men  realize  how  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  that  civilization  is  the  attitude  of  armed  watch- 
fulness between  nations,  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  great 
states  of  Europe.  Even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  in- 
valuable benefit  to  society,  in  this  age  of  insubordination  and 
anarchy,  that  so  large  a  number  of  youth,  at  the  most  impression- 
able age,  receive  the  lessons  of  obedience,  order,  respect  for 
authority  and  law,  by  which  military  training  conveys  a  potent 
antidote  to  lawlessness,  it  still  would  remain  a  mistake,  plausible 
but  utter,  to  see  in  the  hoped-for  subsidence  of  the  military  spirit 
in  the  nations  of  Europe  a  pledge  of  surer  progress  of  the  world 
towards  universal  peace,  general  material  prosperity,  and  ease. 
That  alluring,  albeit  somewhat  ignoble,  ideal  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  representatives  of  civilization  dropping  their  arms, 
relaxing  the  tension  of  their  moral  muscle,  and  from  fighting 
animals  becoming  fattened  cattle  fit  only  for  slaughter. 

When  Carthage  fell,  and  Rome  moved  onward,  without  an 
equal  enemy  against  whom  to  guard,  to  the  dominion  of  the  world 
of  Mediterranean  civilization,  she  approached  and  gradually 
realized  the  reign  of  universal  peace,  broken  only  by  those  in- 
testine social  and  political  dissensions  which  are  finding  their 
dark  analogues  in  onr  modern  times  of  infrequent  war.  As  the 
strife  between  nations  of  that  civilization  died  away,  material 
prosperity,  general  cultivation  and  luxury  fiourished,  while  the 
weapons  dropped  nervelessly  from  their  palsied  arms.  The  genius 
of  CsBsar,  in  his  Gkdlic  and  Germanic  campaigns,  built  up  an  out- 
side barrier,  which,  like  a  dyke,  for  centuries  postponed  the  in- 
evitable end,  but  which  also,  like  every  artificial  barrier,  gave 
way  when  the  strong  masculine  impulse  which  first  created  it  had 
degenerated  into  that  worship  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  general 
softness  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  peace  prophets  of  to-day.  The 
waye  of  the  barbarians  broke  in — the  rain  descended,  the  floods 
came,  the  wind  blew,  and  beat  upon  the  house,  and  it  fell ; 
because  not  founded  upon  the  rock  of  virile  reliance  upon  strong 
hands  and  brave  hearts  to  defend  what  was  dear  to  them. 

Ease  unbroken,  trade  uninterrupted,  hardship  done  away,  all 
roughness  removed  from  life— -these  are  our  modern  gods  ;  but 
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can  they  deliver  as,  should  we  succeed  iu  setting  them  up  for 
worship  ?  Fortunately,  as  yet  we  cannot  do  so.  We  may,  if  we 
will,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vast  outside  masses  of  aliens  to  our  civ- 
ilization, now  powerless  because  we  still,  with  a  higher  material 
development,  retain  the  masculine  combative  virtues  which  are 
their  chief  possession;  but,  even  if  we  disregard  them,  the 
ground  already  shakes  beneath  our  feet  with  physical  menace  of 
destruction  from  within,  against  which  the  only  security  is  in 
constant  readiness  to  contend.  In  the  rivalries  of  nations,  iu  the 
accentuation  of  differences,  in  the  conflict  of  ambitions,  lies  the 
preservation  of  that  martial  spirit,  that  alone  is  capable  of  coping 
finally  with  the  destructive  forces  which  from  outside  and  from 
within  threaten  to  submerge  all  that  the  centuries  have  gained. 

It  is  not  then  merely,  nor  even  chiefly,  a  pledge  of  universal 
peace  that  may  be  seen  in  the  United  States  becoming  a  naval 
power  of  serious  import,  with  clearly  defined  external  ambitions 
dictated  by  the  necessities  of  her  interoceanic  position;  nor  yet 
in  the  cordial  co-operation,  as  of  kindred  peoples,  that  the  future 
may  have  in  store  between  her  and  Great  Britain.  Not  in 
universal  harmony,  nor  in  fond  dreams  of  unbroken  peace, 
rest  now  tlie  best  hopes  of  the  world,  as  involved  in  the  fate 
ofEuroi)ean  civilization.  Rather  in  the  competition  of  inter- 
ests, in  that  reviving  sense  of  nationality*  which  is  the  true 
antidote  to  what  is  worst  in  socialism,  in  the  jealous  determina- 
tion of  each  people  to  provide  first  for  its  own,  of  which  the  tide 
of  protection  rising  throughout  the  world,  whether  economically 
an  error  or  not,  is  so  marked  a  symptom — in  these  jarring  sounds 
which  betoken  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  leading 
peoples  turning  their  swords  into  ploughshares — are  to  be  heard 
the  assurance  that  decay  has  not  yet  touched  the  majestic  fabric 
erected  by  so  many  centuries  of  courageous  battling.  In  this 
same  pregnant  strife  the  United  States  will  doubtless  be  led,  by 
undeniable  interests  and  aroused  national  sympathies,  to  play  a 
part,  to  cast  aside  the  policy  of  isolation  which  befitted  her  in- 
fancy, and  to  recognize  that,  whereas  once  to  avoid  European 
entanglement  was  essential  to  the  development  of  her  individu- 
ality, now  to  take  her  share  of  the  travail  of  Europe  is  but  to 
assume  an  inevitable  task,  an  appointed  lot  in  the  work  of  uphold- 
ing the  common  interests  of  civilization.  Our  Pacific  slope  with 
un  instinctive  shudder  has  felt  the  threat,  which  able  Europeans 
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have  seen  in  the  teeming  multitudee  of  central  and  northern  Asia ; 
while  their  overflow  into  the  Pacific  Islands  shows  that  not  only 
westward  by  land^  bnt  also  eastward  by  sea^  the  flood  may  sweep. 
I  am  not  careful,  however,  to  search  into  the  details  of  a  great 
movement,  which  indeed  may  never  come,  but  whose  possibility, 
in  existing  conditions,  looms  large  upon  the  horizon  of  the  future, 
and  against  which  the  only  barrier  will  be  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  representatives  of  civilization.  Whatever  betide.  Sea  Power 
will  play  in  those  days  the  leading  part  which  it  has  in  all  his- 
tory, and  the  United  States  by  her  geographical  position  must  be 
one  of  the  frontiers  from  which,  as  from  a  base  of  operations,  the 
Sea  Power  of  the  civilized  world  will  energize. 

But  for  this  seemingly  remote  contingency,  preparation  will 
be  made,  if  men  then  shall  be  found  prepared,  by  a  practical 
recognition  now  of  existing  conditions — such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  opening  of  this  paper — and  acting  upon  that  knowledge. 
Control  of  the  sea,  by  maritime  commerce  and  naval  supremacy, 
means  predominant  influence  in  the  world ;  because,  however 
great  the  wealth  product  of  the  land,  nothing  facilitates  the 
necessary  exchanges  as  does  the  sea.  The  fundamental  truth 
concerning  the  sea — ^perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  water — is 
that  it  is  Nature's  great  medium  of  communication.  It  is  im- 
probable that  control  will  ever  again  be  exercised,  as  once  it  was, 
by  a  single  nation.  Like  the  pettier  interests  of  the  land,  it 
must  be  competed  for,  perhaps  fought  for.  The  greatest  of  the 
prizes  for  which  nations  contend,  it  too  will  serve,  like  other 
Gonflictmg  interests,  to  keep  alive  that  temper  of  stem  purpose 
and  strenuous  emulation  which  is  the  salt  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized states,  whose  unity  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  flat  identity  of 
conditions — the  ideal  of  socialism — but  in  a  common  standard  of 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas. 

Also,  amid  much  that  is  shared  by  all  the  nations  of  European 
civilization,  there  are,  as  is  universally  recognized,  certain  radi- 
cal differences  of  temperament  and  character,  which  tend  to 
divide  them  into  groups  having  the  marked  affinities  of  a  com- 
mon origin.  When,  as  frequently  happens  on  land,  the  members 
of  these  groups  are  geographically  near  each  other,  the  mere 
proximity  seems,  like  similar  electricities,  to  develop  repulsions 
that  render  political  variance  the  rule  and  political  combination 
the  exception.     But  when,  as  is  the  case  with  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States,  the  frontiers  are  remote,  and  contact — save  in 
Ganada^too  slight  to  cause  political  friction,  the  preservation, 
advancement,  and  predominance  of  the  race  may  well  become  a 
political  ideal,  to  be  furthered  by  political  combination,  which  in 
turn  shall  rest,  primarily,  not  upon  cleverly  constructed  treaties, 
but  upon  natural  affection  and  a  clear  recognition  of  mutual 
benefit  arising  from  working  together.  If  the  spirit  be  there, 
the  necessary  machinery  for  its  working  will  not  pass  the  wit  of 
the  race  to  provide  ;  and  in  the  control  of  the  sea,  the  beneficent 
instrument  that  separates  us  that  we  may  be  better  friends,  will 
be  found  the  object  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  master, 
but  which  may  not  be  beyond  the  conjoined  energies  of  the  race. 
When,  if  ever,  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  naval  or  other,  does 
come,  may  it  be  rather  as  a  yielding  to  irresistible  popular  impulse, 
than  as  a  scheme,  however  ingeniously  wrought,  imposed  by  the 
adroitness  of  statesmen. 

We  may,  however,  I  think,  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  belief, 
frequently  advanced,  and  which  is  so  ably  advocated  by  Sir 
George  Glarke,  that  such  mutual  support  would  tend  in  the 
future  to  exempt  maritime  commerce  in  general  from  the  harass- 
ment which  it  has  hitherto  undergone  in  war.  I  shall  have  to 
try  for  special  clearness  here  in  stating  my  own  views,  partly  be- 
cause they  may  appear  to  some  retrogressive,  and  also  because 
they  may  be  by  others  thought  to  contradict  what  I  have  else- 
whore  said  in  more  extensive  and  systematic  treatment  of  this 
subject. 

The  alliance  which,  under  one  form  or  another,— either  as  a 
naval  league,  according  to  Sir  George,  or  as  a  formal  treaty, 
according  to  Mr.  White, — is  advocated  by  both  writers,  looks 
ultimately  and  chiefly  to  the  contingency  of  war.  True,  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  either  proposal  is  to  promote  goodwill  and  avert 
causes  of  dissension  between  the  two  contracting  parties;  but 
even  this  object  is  sought  largely  in  order  that  they  may  firmly 
stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  difficulty  with  other  states.  War 
may  thus  even  be  more  surely  averted  ;  but,  should  it  come,  it 
should  find  the  two  united  upon  the  ocean,  consequently  all- 
powerful  there,  and  so  possessors  of  that  mastership  of  the  general 
situation  which  the  sea  has  always  conferred  upon  its  unques- 
tioned rulers.  Granting  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands,  the 
supremacy,  from  my  standpoint,  logically  follows.      But  why. 
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theu^  if  supreme^  concede,  to  an  enemy  immunity  for  his  com- 
merce ?  "  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  America,"  says  Sir  George 
Clarke,  though  he  elsewhere  qualifies  the  statement,  ''  can  see  in 
the  commerce  of  other  peoples  an  incentive  to  attack."  Why 
not  ?  For  what  purposes,  primarily,  do  navies  exist  ?  Surely 
not  merely  to  fight  one  another — to  gain  what  Jomini  calls  ^'  the 
sterile  glory  "  of  fighting  battles  in  order  to  win  them.  If  navies 
as  all  agree,  exist  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  it  inevitably 
follows  that  in  war  they  must  aim  at  depriving  their  enemy  of 
that  great  resource  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  broad  military 
use  they  can  subserve  that  at  all  compares  with  the  protection  and 
destruction  of  trade.  This  Sir  George  indeed  sees,  for  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  Only  on  the  principle  of  doing  the  utmost  injury  to 
an  enemy,  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  issue  of  war,  can  commerce- 
destroying  be  justified";  but  he  fails,  I  think,  to  appreciate  the 
full  importance  of  this  qualifying  concession,  and  neither  he  nor 
Mr.  White  seems  to  admit  the  immense  importance  of  commerce- 
destroying,  as  such. 

The  mistake  of  both,  I  think,  lies  in  not  keeping  clearly  in 
view — what  both  certainly  perfectly  understand — the  difference 
between  the  guerre-de-coursej  which  is  inconclusive,  and  com- 
merce-destroying (or  commerce  prevention)  through  strategic 
control  of  the  sea  by  powerful  navies.  Some  nations  more  than 
others,  but  all  maritime  nations  more  or  less,  depend  for  their 
prosperity  upon  maritime  commerce,  and  probably  upon  it  more 
than  upon  any  other  single  factor.  Either  under  their  own  flag 
or  that  of  a  neutral,  either  by  foreign  trade  or  coasting  trade, 
the  sea  is  the  greatest  of  boons  to  such  a  state  ;  and  under  ev- 
ery form  its  sea-borne  trade  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  foe  decisively 
superior. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  expected  that  such  foe  will  forego  such  ad- 
vantage— will  insist  upon  spending  blood  and  money  in  fighting, 
or  money  in  the  vain  effort  of  maintaining  a  fleet  which,  having 
nothing  to  flght,  keeps  also  its  hands  off  such  an  obvious  means 
of  crippling  the  opponent  and  forcing  him  out  of  his  ports  ? 
Great  Britain's  navy,  in  the  French  Wars,  not  only  protected 
her  own  commerce,  but  also  annihilated  that  of  the  enemy ; 
and  both  conditions — not  one  alone — were  essential  to  her  tri- 
umph. 

It  is  because  Great  Britain's  sea  power,  though  still  superior, 
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has  declined  relatively  to  that  of  other  states^  and  is  no  longer 
supreme^  that  she  has  been  induced  to  concede  to  neutrals  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  flag  covers  the  goods.  It  is  a  concession  wrung 
from  relative  weakness — or  possibly  from  a  mistaken  hnmanita- 
rianism  ;  but^  to  whatever  due^  it  is  all  to  the  profit  of  the  neutral 
and  to  the  loss  of  the  stronger  belligerent.  The  only  justification, 
in  policy,  for  its  yielding  by  the  latter,  is  that  she  can  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  bear  the  additional  burden  of  hostility,  if  the  neutral 
should  ally  himself  to  the  enemy.  I  have  on  another  occasion 
said  that  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods  is  forever 
secured — meaning  thereby  that,  so  far  as  present  indications  go, 
no  one  power  would  be  strong  enough  at  sea  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary by  arms. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  quite  confidently  asserted  that  the 
concession  of  immunity  to  what  is  unthinkingly  called  the  "  private 
property ''  of  an  enemy  on  the  sea,  will  never  be  conceded  by  a 
nation  or  alliance  confident  in  its  own  sea  power.  It  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  weaker  belligerents  in  all  ages  ;  and  their  arguments 
for  it,  at  the  first  glance  plausible,  are  very  proper  to  urge  from 
their  point  of  view.  That  arch-robber,  the  first  Napoleon,  who 
so  remorselessly  and  exhaustively  carried  the  principle  of  war 
sustaining  war  to  its  utmost  logical  sequence,  and  even  in  peace 
scrupled  not  to  quarter  his  armies  on  subject  countries,  maintain- 
ing them  on  what  after  all  was  simply  private  property  of  foreigners 
— even  he  waxes  quite  eloquent,  and  superficially  most  convinc- 
ing, as  he  compares  the  seizure  of  goods  at  sea,  so  fatal  to  his  em- 
pire, to  the  seizure  of  a  wagon  travelling  an  inland  country  road. 

In  all  these  contentions  there  lies,  beneath  the  surface  plaus- 
ibility, not  so  much  a  confusion  of  thought  as  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize an  essential  difference  of  conditions.  Even  on  shore  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property  rests  upon  the  simple  principle  that 
injury  is  not  to  be  wanton — that  it  is  not  to  be  infiicted  when  the 
end  to  be  attained  is  trivial,  or  largely  disproportionate  to  the 
suffering  caused.  For  this  reason  personal  property,  not  embarked 
in  commercial  venture,  is  respected  in  civilized  maritime  war. 
Conversely,  as  we  all  know,  the  rule  on  land  is  by  no  means  inva- 
riable, and  private  property  receives  scant  consideration  when  its 
appropriation  or  destruction  serves  the  purposes  of  an  enemy. 
The  man  who  trudges  the  highway,  cudgel  in  hand,  may  claim 
for  his  cudgel  all  the  sacredness  with  which  civilization  invests 
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property ;  but  if  he  use  it  to  break  his  neighbor's  head  the  re- 
spect for  his  property,  as  such,  quickly  disappears.  Now,  private 
property  borne  upon  the  seas  is  engaged  in  promoting,  in  the 
most  vital  manner,  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  nation  by 
which  it  is  handled.  When  that  nation  becomes  belligerent,  the 
private  property,  so  called,  borne  upon  the  seas,  is  sustaining  the 
well-being  and  endurance  of  the  nation  at  war,  and  consequently 
is  injuring  the  opponent,  to  an  extent  exceeding  all  other  sources 
of  national  power.  In  these  days  of  war  correspondents,  most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  dependence  of  an  army  upon 
its  communications,  and  we  know,  vaguely  perhaps,  but  still  we 
know,  that  to  threaten  or  harm  the  communications  of  an  army 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  effective  devices  of  strategy. 
Why?  Because  severed  from  its  base  an  army  languishes  and 
dies,  and  when  threatened  with  such  an  evil  it  must  fight  at 
whatever  disadvantage.  Well,  is  it  not  clear  that  maritime  com- 
merce occupies,  to  the  power  of  a  maritime  state,  the  precise 
nourishing  function  that  the  communications  of  an  army 
supply  to  the  army  ?  Blows  at  commerce  are  blows  at  the 
communications  of  the  state ;  they  intercept  its  nourishment, 
they  starve  its  life,  they  cut  the  roots  of  its  power,  the  sine  ws  of 
its  war.  While  war  remains  a  factor,  a  sad  but  inevitable  factor, 
of  our  history,  it  is  a  fond  hope  that  commerce  can  be  exempt 
from  its  operations,  because  in  very  truth  blows  against  it  are  the 
most  deadly  that  can  be  struck,  nor  is  there  any  other  among  the 
proposed  uses  of  a  navy,  as  for  instance  the  bombardment  of  sea- 
port towns,  which  is  not  at  once  more  cruel  and  less  scientific. 
Blockade,  such  as  that  enforced  by  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  Civil  War,  is  evidently  only  a  special  phase  of 
commerce-destroying ;  yet  how  immense — nay,  decisive — its 
results ! 

It  is  only  when  effort  is  frittered  away  in  the  feeble  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gtierre^-caurse,  instead  of  being  concentrated  in 
a  great  combination  to  control  the  sea,  that  commerce-destroying 
justly  incurs  the  reproach  of  misdirected  effort.  It  is  a  fair  de- 
duction from  analogy,  that  two  contending  armies  might  as  well 
agree  to  respect  each  other's  communications,  as  two  belligerent 
states  to  guarantee  immunity  to  hostile  commerce. 

4.  T.  Mahan. 
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LORD    CHARLES   BBRBSFORD: 

DuHiNG  the  last  eighteen  months  three  articles,  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie, Sir  George  Clarke,  and  Mr.  White,  have  appeared  in  The 
North  American  Review.  These  articles,  all  written  with  the 
»anie  object  in  view,  converge  from  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Their  object  was  to  bring  about  a  rennion  of  some  character 
between  two  great  nations  who  had  become  separated  throagli 
the  savage  stupidity  of  the  British  Government  of  1771- 
177(;. 

I  have  been  pressed  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question  of  re- 
union, and  gladly  do  so,  believing  that  every  effort,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  promote  good  feeling  and  harmony  between  the  two 
countries  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  advantages  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  if  such  a  reunion  could  be  brought  about, 
in  the  near  future^  as  that  contemplated  by  the  writers  referred 
to  above.  It  would  mean  an  almost  certain  continuity  of  trade 
and  the  prosperity  which  trade  induces.  Moreover,  to  the  world 
at  large  it  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  tremendous  force  which 
would  naturally  be  exercised  in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  sen- 
timents of  affection,  sympathy,  and  esteem  which  found  expres- 
sion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  Congress,  during 
the  debates  which  immediately  preceded  the  ever-to-be-regretted 
ru]>turo  (and  which  sentiments  must  be  inseparable  from  race 
hrotlicrhooii),  have  of  late  years  again  been  exhibited  in  the  most 
striking  manner  by  both  nations. 

The  relations  between  Englishmen  and  Americans  in  China, 
Egypt,  and  Samoa,  and  last  year  the  visits  of  ih^  Blake  to  the 
Unitcil  States  and  the  Chicago  to  England,  showed  how  genuine 
and  hearty  is  the  feeling  of  goodwill  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  Efforts  are  also  befng  made  by  different  sections  of 
tlie  community  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  pnictical  union  or  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  With  such  sentiment  openly  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, surely  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  an  alliance  so  advan- 
tageous to  each  in  the  event  of  war  and  so  invigorating  in  times  of 
}H'aoe.  Putting  aside  question  of  sentiment,  however,  the  selfish 
interests  of  l>oth  countries  would  appear  to  encourage  the  idea  of 
reunion.  It  is  notable  that  after  the  most  bloody  battles^  but  be- 
fore t  lie  actual  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  colonists  strained 
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every  nerve  to  effect  a  peaceable  conclnsion  to  the  difiiculties 
which  were  upsetting  the  hitherto  happy  relations  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  States,  although  it  was  through 
the  imbecility  of  Great  Britain  that  the  rupture  ever  occurred. 
No  one  can  think  the  colonists  were  wrong  in  fighting  the 
War  of  Independence^  under  the  circumstances  forced  upon  them. 
In  fact^  they  would  not  have  been  worthy  descendants  of  Britain 
had  they  not  done  so. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  the  papers  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oarnegie,  in  The  North  Ahbbioan  Eryiew 
for  June,  1893^  I  will  notice  what,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  pro- 
posals for  and  the  impediments  to  the  reunion. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  first  four  of  his  contentions  in  sup- 
port of  reunion  : — 1.  The  natural  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
between  two  nations  sprung  from  one  race.  2.  The  quick,  com- 
fortable, and  efficient  line  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries.  3.  The  excellence  of  the  telegraphic  communication. 
4.  The  easy  possibility  of  confederation  between  two  races 
similar  in  character,  ideas,  and  sentiments. 

His  fifth  suggestion — '^  the  alteration  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  two  countries  " — is  for  the  present  a  complete  imijossibility. 
Mr.  Gamegie  says  that  the  chord  of  patriotism  existent  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  America,  if  properly  played  upon,  might 
be  attuned  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  fiscal  arrange- 
ments ;  but  that  patriotism  (as  is  shown  by  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  Americans)  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  an  alteration,  and 
I  am  afrafd,  if  the  question  ot  fiscal  policy  be  touched  upon  at 
all,  no  hope  for  an  alliance  can  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Carnegie  appears  to  think  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  allow  free  entry  of  British  products,  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  her  protective  policy  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  this 
likely  ?  Should  the  United  States  declare  free  trade  with  Great 
Britain  alone,  the  benefit  would  be  principally  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  United  States  to 
declare  universal  free  trade,  it  is  possible  that  eventually  Great 
Britain  would  suffer  considerably,  as  the  United  States,  the 
larger  and  most  self-containing  country,  would  then  share  with 
Great  Britain  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  advantages  which 
unquestionably  have  accrued  to  her  through  the  influence  of 
free  trade. 
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Looking  to  the  fiscal  position  held  by  Great  Britain  towards 
her  colonies,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  adopt  Mr.  Carnegie's 
proposals  in  order  to  bring  aboat  a  reunion  with  the  United  States. 
If  the  colonies,  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Oreat  Britain, 
ref  ase  to  make  any  alteration  in  their  fiscal  policy,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  United  States,  who  are  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
dependent  on  Great  Britain,  would  consider  the  question  at  all. 
It  is  possible  to  lay  down  theoretical  lines  of  fiscal  policy  be- 
tween two  countries,  but  practically  each  country  will  carry 
out  that  policy  which  appears  best  for  its  own  selfish  interests. 

Allowing  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  suggestion  of  the  free  entry  of 
British  products  into  United  States  could  be  carried  out,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  agricultural  interest  now  so  sorely  depressed 
in  this  country  would  once  more  become  prosperous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  short  time  the  prosperity  of  all 
branches  of  trade  would  be  enormously  increased  by  the  freedom 
of  the  richest  market  in  the  world.  Bat  taking  the  facts  as  they 
are  with  regard  to  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  will  be  found  that,  although  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  of 
late  years  (notwithstanding  the  depression  so  often  referred  to, 
which  is  one  of  prices,  and  not  of  volume),  still  the  agricultaral 
interest  becomes  more  and  more  depressed  and  less  of  a  paying 
character.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  the  reason.  The  cheap- 
ness of  freight,  added  to  the  labor  saving  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  difference  in  wages  between  our  agricultural  laborers 
and  those  of  corn-producing  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  land  of  this  country 
to  produce  foodstuffs  for  our  people  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  that 
at  which  they  can  be  imported  and  bought. 

It  is  a  sad  and  painful  fact,  but  if  this  question  be  looked 
squarely  in  the  face  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  agricultural  industry  is  an  industry  that 
has  failed  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  difficult  question 
which  politicians  will  have  to  settle  in  the  near  future  are  those 
connected  with  the  land. 

Protection  is  impossible.  If  one  industry  is  to  be  protected 
all  must  be  protected.  The  workingman  knows  well  enough  that 
although  his  wages  might  be  increased  by  the  protection  of  the 
particular  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  price  for  the  com- 
modities necessary  to  his  existence  would  be  increased  also,  and 
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his  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  show  him  poorer 
than  under  existing  arrangements. 

As  for  the  nostrum  called  bimetallism^  it  appears  to  be  advo- 
cated on  the  theory  that  as  things  are  so  bad  something  of  some 
sort  ought  to  be  tried.  But  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
country  will  never  allow  such  a  gigantic  gamble  with  its  cur- 
rency, the  benefits  claimed  for  the  proposal  being  entirely  theo- 
retical and  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  Prices  may  be 
low  ;  but  whether  they  be  low  or  high,  we  at  present  enjoy  the 
substantial  advantage  of  being  able  to  convert  everything  into 
gold. 

With  Mr.  Carnegie's  sixth  suggestion,  ^' that  the  individual 
parts  of  the  empire  hail  such  a  union  with  enthusiasm,''  I  cannot 
agree.  The  United  Kingdom  must  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
as  semi-independent  states.  The  United  Kingdom  must  remain 
a  whole,  if  it  is  to  remain  at  all.  If  split  up  it  could  not  retain 
that  force  and  character  which  have  enabled  it  to  build  up  and 
govern  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Carnegie  dwells  with  great  emphasis  on  the  impediments 
to  the  reunion  as  he  wishes  to  see  it.  The  first  impediment  ho 
mentions  is  the  present  position  of  the  great  British  colonial  em- 
pire. He  considers  that  the  colonies  will  ultimately  develop  into 
independent  states,  and  appears  to  consider  that  such  an  event 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  colonies  may  in  the  future  declare 
themselves  independent,  but  such  an  event,  so  far  from  being  to 
the  benefit  of  Oreat  Britain,  would  be  to  her  serious  detriment. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  second  impediment  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  British  occupation  of  India  is  only  temporary.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  Oreat  Britain  to  give  up  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities she  has  undertaken  in  India.  India  always  has  been  held 
by  the  sword  and  ruled  by  the  sword,  and  is  so  held  and  ruled  at 
this  moment ;  and  if  the  present  dominant  race — the  British — left, 
there  would  be  a  repetition  of  those  ruthless  religious  wars  which 
devastated  the  country  before  the  advent  of  the  British. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  third  impediment  is  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  in  this  country,  but  as  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke  points  out, 
''  never  in  the  history  of  our  land  has  the  monarchy  been  so  beloved 
and  respected  by  the  people  as  it  is  at  the  present  time."    This  love 
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and  respect  are  due  to  the  indiyidaality  and  personality  of  the 
greatest  monarch  that  has  ever  sat  on  any  throne.  No  words  can 
express  the  devotion  and  universal  admiration  which  animate  the 
hearts  of  the  people  over  whom  Queen  Victoria  reigns.  Their 
love  for  her  is  similar  to  that  which  children  bear  towards  their 
mother,  and  in  addition  to  the  affection  shown  by  her  own  people 
there  is  apparent  in  every  country  an  unbounded  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  great  sovereign.  This  unique  position  has  been 
attained  not  only  by  her  unequalled  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  but 
quite  as  much  by  her  domestic  virtues. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  forecast  of  the  durability  of  the  monarchy  in 
England  would  hardly  be  accepted  in  this  country.  The  duration 
of  the  monarchy  in  England  is  more  likely  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividuality and  personality  of  the  monarch  than  upon  precedent, 
and  he  or  she  will  have  to  be  very  careful  that  the  moral  tone 
of  both  public  and  private  life  which  has  for  so  long  and  so 
eminently  distinguished  Her  Majesty  is  not  lowered.  Should 
(which  is  most  unlikely)  some  future  monarch  offend  public 
taste,  principle,  or  sentiment,  or  depart  from  constitutional 
practice,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  irresistible  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  would  speedily  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  acts 
could  not  be  continued. 

The  next  ''impediment"  Mr.  Carnegie  advances  is  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  House  of  Lordst  or  as  he  calls  it  ''a  House  of 
Hereditary  Legislators."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hered- 
itary principle  of  this  assembly  has  in  argument  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  and  apparently  is  totally  unsuitable  to  the  modern 
requirements  of  a  country  which  daily  grows  more  democratic  in 
its  feelings,  wishes,  and  laws.  But  surely  the  statements  that  fre- 
quently appear,  ''  that  the  Lords  paralyze  the  government  of  the 
country  and  invariably  oppose  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,"  are  an  exaggeration.  All  that  the  Lords  do  now  is  to 
protect  the  country  from  hasty  legislation.  A  violent  state  of 
party  feeling,  would  often  produce  hasty  legislation,  and  to  this 
the  House  of  Lords  is  a  wholesome  check.  The  Lords  do  not 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  What  they  do  is  to  give 
time  for  second  thought  and  sound  reasoning ;  and  their 
action  has  been  amply  justified  on  very  many  occasions  when 
the  votes  of  the  people  have  proved  that  proposed  legislation 
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was  hasty  and  had  not  been  properly  ventilated  in  the  constitu- 
encies. 

That  some  reform  is  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  generally  admitted  by  all  sides  of  political 
opinion,  and  no  doubt  a  reform  will  be  forthcoming  ere  long. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  final  •'  impediment ''  is  the  Established  Church. 
There  again  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  church  may  be  dis- 
established, but  at  any  rate  for  the  present  it  is  doing  all  that  it 
can  to  correct  the  abuses  that  used  to  exist;  and  having  regard  to 
the  fact  of  the  good  the  church  does  among  the  people,  there  will 
l)ossibly  be  fewer  advocates  of  disestablishment  as  years  roll  on. 
There  are  no  anomalies  at  present  existent  similar  to  those  which 
brought  about  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church. 

Mr.  Carnegie  seems  to  think  that  that  portion  of  society  which 
is  generally  described  as  the  '^  upper  classes''  is  going  to  be  dis- 
banded and  scattered  on  the  near  advent  of  a  powerful  democracy. 
This  is  hardly  likely  in  a  country  where  the  welfare  of  each  class 
of  the  community  is  so  intimately  connected  with  and  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  so-called  upper  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  they  work  with  and  for  their  country- 
men and  the  state,  and  take  care  to  maintain  their  reputation  for 
chivalry  and  patriotism,  and  abhorrence  of  all  sordid  motives. 
If  there  be  any  danger  ahead  it  is  the  unprecedented  position  of 
the  plutocrat,  who,  as  long  as  he  can  and  will  pay,  can  buy  from 
a  small  section  of  these  upper  classes  what  was  absolutely  unsala- 
ble in  days  of  the  past.  This,  added  to  the  deplorable  prevalence 
of  cant,  may,  like  the  weak  link  in  a  chain,  temporarily  affect 
the  wellbeing  of  the  whole. 

That  the  whole  eocial  condition  of  the  country  may  be  altered 
is  not  unlikely;  but  if  care,  judgment,  and  foresight  are  exercised 
by  the  political  leaders  of  the  people,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
such  drastic  disturbances  as  would  border  on  revolution.  It  is 
better  to  look  at  things  as  they  are  rather  than  as  they  could, 
should,  or  might  be. 

Will  any  one  assert  that  the  working-classes  as  a  whole  have 
had  their  fair  share  of  the  abundant  riches  which  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country  during  the  last  hundred  years  ?  These 
riches  have  to  a  very  great  extent  been  produced  by  the  indus- 
try,  energy,   zeal,   and  loyalty  of   these   working-classes ;    but 
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during  the  time  referred  to,  eduoatiou  was  not  as  wide-spread  as  it 
is  iiow^  and  political  power  was  for  the  most  part  unknown  to 
them.  How  do  matters  stand  at  the  present  time  ?  Not  only 
are  the  working-classes  educate,  but  the  future  of  the  empire  is 
absolutely  in  their  hands^  owing  to  the  political  power  which  they 
now  possess. 

No  reform  is  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a  whole^  un- 
less the  good  old  principle  of  '*  give  and  take  '* — or  compromise 
— largely  enters  into  its  character.  There  will  have  to  bo  give 
and  take  in  the  future.  If  the  propertied  classes  are  not  inclined 
to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  in  the  position^  if  they  choose  to  assert  it,  of  being 
able  to  take.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  democracy, 
charged  with  this  tremendous  power,  will  be  led  by  men 
whose  characters  are  entirely  unselfish,  whose  equitable  instincts 
will  be  unbiassed  by  party  necessities,  and  whose  whole  aim  and 
object  will  be  to  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

If  the  rights  of  property  are  materially  interfered  with,  as 
they  might  be  under  the  new  political  forces,  all  classes  of  the 
country  would  eventually  suflfer  so  severely  that  trade  and  credit, 
which  has  raised  the  British  Empire  to  its  present  condition, 
would  disappear  from  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie  describes  his  views  on  the  question  of  reunion 
as  a  dream,  and  he  says  it  is  a  dream  nobler  than  most  realities — 
in  which  I  entirely  agree.  Whether  his  views  be  accepted  or  not, 
his  object  is  a  glorious  one,  and  he  deserves  the  generous  thanks 
of  both  great  nations  for  starting  the  theory  that  reunion  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  each.  Were  it  possible  for  his  happy  dream 
to  be  converted  into  a  reality,  the  English-speaking  nations  could 
control  the  future  of  the  world,  insure  perpetual  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  maybe  advance  the  advent  of  the  millennium. 

Sir  George  Clarke,  in  his  paper  (March,  1894),  after  criticising 
Mr.  Carnegie's  paper  in  the  most  able  way,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  best  method  for  bringing  about  a  reunion  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  by  means  of  a 
complete  naval  union.  In  this  I  agree,  but  before  ifc  is  possible 
there  must  be  extensive  preliminaries.  Sir  George  suggests  an 
Anglo-American  Council  of  four  members  from  each  country, 
with  a  president  appointed  alternately  by  each  nation  for  five 
years,  the  intelligence  department  of  each  nation  to  exchange  in- 
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formation  and  ideas  as  to  the  constraction  and  armament  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  the  water-borne  commerce  between  the 
two  countries. 

Theoretically  his  idea  is  splendid,  but  practically  I  do  not 
think  either  country  is  in  any  way  ripe  for  such  a  detailed  scheme, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  forcing  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  might 
break  down  the  attempt  to  form  a  reunion.  It  would  appear 
easier  for  the  present  to  strengthen  and  promote  the  sentiment  for 
reunion  by  endeavoring  to  lay  fully  before  the  public  of  each 
country  the  value  and  amount  of  commerce  between  them  that 
might  bedistnrbed  or  lost  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  being  en- 
gaged in  war.  If  the  people  as  a  whole  truly  realized  how  much 
each  country  is  concerned  in  the  punctual  and  certain  delivery  of 
this  water-borne  commerce,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sentiment 
which  exists  might  irritate  them  iqto  declaring  that  these  mutual 
interests  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

Mr.  White,  in  a  most  able  paper  (April,  1894)  on  the 
question  of  reunion,  clearly  proves  (to  use  his  own  language) 
that  **  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  bound  up  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  Empire.^'  If  a  plan  of  campaign  bo  made 
out  giving  as  opponents  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  the  two 
strongest  naval  powers  of  the  continent  on  the  other,  and  the 
details  entered  into  of  the  £1,200,000,000  of  water-borne  trade 
which  Great  Britain  has  to  defend,  it  would  clearly  be  demon- 
strated that  even  nnder  the  unlikely  contingency  of  Great  Britain 
being  successful,  the  disturbance  in  her  trade  would  be  so 
thorough  that  the  victory  would  have  many  of  the  worst  elements 
of  defeat.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  would  unquestionably  be  for  Great  Britain,  to  endeavor  to  make 
some  alliance  which  would  reduce  in  time  of  war  the  chances  of 
disturbance  of  that  part  of  British  trade  which  is  connected  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  White  proposes  to  draft  the  terms  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  in  the  following  words  : 

**  Great  Britain  shall  beoome  an  aUy  of  the  United  States  in  the  event 
of  any  European  power  or  powers  declaring  war  against  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  friendly  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  Great  Britain  beoomhig  involved  in  a  war  with  one  or  more  of  the 
European  powers  oonoeming  lasaes  that  in  no  way  oonoem  the  pacific  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States ;  and  under  such  ciroumstanoes  the  United  Suites 
Bhall.render  to  Great  Britain.every  assistance,  positive;and  negative,  allowed 
to  neutrals." 
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This  is  admirable  in  intention.  I  do  not  think  it  strong 
enough.  The  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  White's  proposal  do 
not  ask  the  United  States  to  do  any  more  than  is  allowed  now  to 
any  friendly  neutral  power  in  the  event  of  war,  whereas  it  binds 
Qreat  Britain  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  any  power  declaring  war  against 
that  country. 

The  following  are  the  broad  facts  of  the  case  concerning  com- 
merce as  worked  out  by  Sir  George  : 

APPROXIMATE  VALCS  OF  SKA-BORNE  OOMMBROB  FOR  1881. 

BriUah  Empire «70,a)0,000 

UnitedStaies 857,700.000 

Fr«uioe 900,800,000 

Oermany SIS,O0O,O0O 

The  total  British  trade  with  the  United  States  for  1891  equals 
£168,000,000— that  is>  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  with  Great  Britain. 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  enter 
into  a  defensive  alliance  for  the  protection  of  those  interests  upon 
whifch  the  prosperity  of  each  so  much  depends  ?  Mr.  White  him- 
self holds  that  the  terms  of  his  suggested  Anglo-American 
alliance  '^  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  defensive  alliance.^'  With- 
out entering  into  the  details  necessary  for  an  effective  de- 
fence of  the  1G8  millions  referred  to,  it  would  help  matters  forward 
considerably  if  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  could  be 
induced  to  exchange  pourparlers  on  a  question  manifestly  so 
important  to  both.  I  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  an  alliance  such  as  I  have  indicated^  combining  the  al- 
most unlimited  latent  resources  of  two  such  great  countries, 
would  deter  other  nations  from  attacking  that  which  for  the 
moment  appeared  inadequately  defended.  Although  the  United 
States  would  undoubtedly  gain  by  such  an  alliance,  it  cannot  be 
denied  for  a  moment  that  Great  Britain  would  be  by  far  the 
greater  gainer  of  the  two,  particularly  in  the  future. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  the  time  coming  when  the  United 
States  may  adopt  the  policy  of  free  trade,  and  also  build  up,  as  she 
has  apparently  commenced  to  do,  a  navy  sufficient  for  her  needs, 
it  might  not  be  worth  her  while  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Now  is  the  time  to  bring  about 
the  alliance,  when  its  advantages  are  apparent  to  both  countries. 
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Aa  years  roll  on^  Oreat  Britaiu  might  or  might  not  remain  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  bat  anyhow  she  will  less  and  less  be  able  to 
feed  her  people  from  the  prodace  of  the  land  within  her  shores. 

That  there  are  numerous  difficulties  attending  such  an  alli- 
auce^  or  even  the  proposals  for  such  an  alliance^  cannot  be  denied. 
As  circumstances  at  present  hold^  it  would  appear  that  the  United 
States  might  benefit  in  time  of  war  enormously  by  assuming 
ownership  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  bottoms  now  hoisting 
the  British  flag,  but  that  would  necessitate  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  her  military  shipping.  The  United  States,  not  being  a 
l)arty  to  the  treaty  called  the  Declaration  of  Paris,*  could  also 
utilize  the  innumerable  advantages  which  that  position  of  ex- 
clusion gives  her.  But  that  also  would  entail  the  difficulty  of 
arming  and  armament^  for  which  she  could  haixlly  be  prepared 
for  some  time  after  war  was  declared. 

Having  the  same  object  in  view  as  those  who  have  already 
written  so  ably  on  this  matter,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
suggestion  contained  in  this  paper  is  more  practical  and  there- 
fore easier  to  carry  through  than  those  which  have  been  presented 
already.  Briefly  summarized,  my  suggestion  amounts  to :  An 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  those  commercial  properties  in  which  both  countries 
are  equally  interested. 

What  is  coming  in  the  near  future,  who  can  tell  ?  But  will 
anybody  deny  that  an  alliance  such  as  is  advocated  here  would  do 
much  to  insure  the  continued  peace  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  of  the  entire  civilized  world  ? 

Charles  Bbbesfokd. 

*  While  referring  to  thla  Declaration,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  ever  the  question 
of  alliance  lor  the  protection  of  mntnal  intereste  is  discussed  between  the  ti%o 
natiODe.  the  fUce,  rotten,  misled  ding,  and  treacherous  treaty  bj  which  Oreat  Britain 
Tolontarily  gaTc  up  half  her  power  oi  protection  and  offence  at  sea  would  bo  abro- 
gated as  far  as  ahels  oonoemed. 
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BY  BISHOP    STEPHEN    M.    MERRILL,   LL.  D.,   OF    THE    METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


The  bitterness  of  party  spirit  is  never  to  be  excused  or  de- 
fended,  much  less  commended  ;  yet  the  existence  of  parties 
seems  unavoidable  in  the  conditions  of  our  people,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  an  evil.  They  promote  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  render  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  those  in  power  to  betray  their  trust  or  to  cherish  abuses 
that  imperil  the  nation.  From  the  beginning  of  our  history 
there  have  been  parties,  and  it  may  be  something  of  an  en- 
couragement to  know  that,  with  the  expansion  of  the  public 
domain,  the  increase  of  population,  the  development  of  resources, 
and  the  progress  of  learning,  wealth,  and  social  power  among  the 
people,  there  has  not  been  such  an  increase  of  political  rancor  in 
our  party  strifes  as  many  imagine,  and  which  superficial  observei's 
regard  as  the  bane  of  our  times,  and  as  the  prophecy  of  disaster 
to  our  franchises  and  liberties. 

The  political  parties  of  the  colonial  period  were  transplants 
from  the  mother-country,  with  issues  allied  to  those  which  rep- 
resented the  divisions  of  public  sentiment  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  The  Tory  was  the  loyalist  party  in  England,  which 
supported  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  defended  its  exactions 
and  tyrannies,  often  to  the  hazard  of  the  liberties  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Of  course,  this  party  took  sides  with  the  king  in 
all  those  measures  and  controversies  which  agitated  the  public 
mind  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  supported  him  in  his  struggle  to  subdue  his  re- 
bellions subjects  to  obedience.  Tories  in  England  and  America 
were  one  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  loyalists  in  the  highest  sense. 
The  liberalists  of  that  day,  both  in  England  and  in  the  colonies. 
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were  known  as  Whigs.  They  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
under  constitutional  government,  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
crown.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Tory,  the  people  exist  for 
the  government ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  Whig,  the  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people.  This  difference  characterizes  the 
issues  between  the  Conservatives  and  Liberalists  of  England  till 
this  day,  and  its  manifestations  are  easily  traceable  through  all 
their  partisan  contests  for  ascendency  in  the  government. 

During  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  words  Tory  and 
Whig  fitly  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  in  their  relation 
to  the  mighty  struggle  ;  but,  after  independence,  the  word 
''Tory^'  became  too  obnoxious  to  loyal  Americans  ever  to  be  used 
in  this  country  as  the  name  of  a  political  party.  The  word 
"  Whig  '*  never  incurred  odium  of  any  sort,  but  it  lost  much  of 
iU  significance  in  the  new  conditions  which  followed  the  war, 
particularly  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  While  as  yet 
there  was  no  national  constitution  to  be  interpreted,  and  no  cen- 
tral government  strong  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  States  or 
sections,  the  old  party  names  and  disputations  disappeared,  and 
public  men  patriotically  devoted  themselves  to  the  rudiments  of 
government,  to  the  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
application  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  times,  to  the  consideration 
of  questions  of  finance,  foreign  relations,  domestic  order,  and  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  States  and  the 
nation. 

The  result  of  their  ponderings  appeared  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  displaced  the  Confederacy,  formed  "  a  more 
perfect  union, ^'  and  cemented  the  elements  of  republicanism  into 
a  compact  nationality ;  and  all  this  without  disturbing  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  several  States.  The  adoption  of  this  instrument 
was  the  crowning  act  of  American  patriotism,  the  pivotal  point 
in  political  history,  the  triumph  of  self-government,  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  contest  which  gave  to  the  world  political  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  enthroned  intelligence  and  the  popular  will  as 
the  governing  forces  in  the  empires  of  the  earth.  This  great 
achievement,  not  inferior  in  results  to  that  of  the  English  barons 
in  extorting  the  great  charter  from  King  John,  was  not  accom- 
plished without  opposition.  At  that  early  day  the  dogma  of 
State  sovereignty  was  broached  and  advocated  by  men  whoso 
favor  gave  it  strength,  and  whose  patriotism  was  above  reproach. 
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Honestly  believing  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  severally,  these 
men  consistently  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which 
required  the  concession  of  some  of  the  elements  of  sovereignty  to 
the  General  Government,  thereby  constituting  it  a  veritable  na- 
tionality, instead  of  an  assemblage  of  confederated  sovereignties. 
Their  views  differed  widely  from  those  of  modern  advocates  of 
that  dogma ;  for  they  were  unable  to  find  State  sovereignty  in 
the  Constitution,  and  opposed  its  adoption  on  that  account,  while 
it  is  now  contended — or  was  till  the  war  settled  it — that  this 
principle  forms  the  •*  warp  and  woof  '*  of  the  instrument  itself. 
The  contention  was  not  about  States*  rights,  but  State  sover- 
eignty. 

Those  who  favored  the  Constitution  and  secured  its  adoption, 
believing  in  a  strong  Federal  Government,  were  designated  Fed- 
eralists ;  while  those  who  opposed  it  in  the  interest  of  larger  powers 
for  the  States,  were  called  Republicans.  These  were  the  parties  un- 
der the  Constitution.  The  Federalists  elected  the  firsi  President, 
George  Washington,  and  set  the  new  government  in  operation. 
They  interpreted  the  grants  of  power  made  in  the  Constitution 
quite  liberally,  assuming  that  the  purpose  of  that  instrument 
was  to  constitute  the  United  States  an  independent  sovereignty, 
superior  to  the  sovereignty  inhering  in  the  several  States ; 
and  assuming  also  that  these  grants  were  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose without  trenching  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 
Thus  this  question  of  the  division  of  rights  between  the  Geneiul 
and  the  State  governments  presented  one  of  the  first  issues  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  gave  rise  to  the  first  political 
parties  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  some  way  or  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  this  old  controversy  have  had  to  do  with  all  the 
parties  which  have  had  more  than  a  tentative  existence  from  the 
beginning  till  the  present  time. 

The  Federalist  party,  after  incorporating  its  essential  princi- 
ples in  the  government,  and  electing  Washington  twice  and 
John  Adams  once,  would  seem  to  have  had  prestige  and  power 
enough  to  maintain  itself  and  conquer  opposition  ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition grew  in  intensity  and  virulence,  and  the  party  in  power 
fell  under  odium  through  the  unwise  action  of  some  of  its  ad- 
herents who,  in  its  name,  sought  for  enlargements  of  power  not 
in  the  Constitution  and  never  contemplated  by  the  real  founders 
of    the    government.     The    Hartford    Convention   became  the 
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synonyme  of  political  infamy,  and  an  incubus  which  the  Federal 
party  could  neither  carry  nor  dislodge  from  its  shoulders.  In  the 
mean  time  the  opposition,  then  known  as  the  Democratic-Repub- 
lican party,  had  acquiesced  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
accepted  its  provisions,  increased  in  public  favor,  and  gathered 
strength  to  gain  control  of  the  government  by  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency.  By  this  time  the  original 
issues  between  the  parties  had  passed  away,  and  new  questions 
had  arisen,  so  that ''  Federalist'^  and  ''  Republican  '*  had  come 
to  mean  something  widely  different  from  the  ideas  which  at- 
tached to  them  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  parties. 

Multitudes  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  President 
by  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
first  Democratic  President,  and  as  the  founder  and  patron  of  that 
political  organization.  Of  course  this  is  a  delusion.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  "out  of  politics '*  before  the  modem  Democratic  party  was 
bom.  The  party  which  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  both 
Republican  and  Democratic,  but  the  assumption  that  the  present 
Democratic  party  ever  had  any  relation  to  that  old  party  of  the 
time  of  Jefferson  is  utterly  groundless.  The  party  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  the  first  competitor  of  the  party  which  elected 
Washington  and  Adams,  became  the  party  of  the  govemment 
upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the 
National  party,  the  events  preceding  and  causing  the  war  of  1812 
contributing  largely  to  the  expansion  of  its  principles,  as  well  as 
to  its  triumph,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Federalist  party. 

Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power  as  the  representative  of  strict 
constructionism,  fearing  centralization,  and  advocating  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  States.  After  his  inaugu- 
ration, with  the  responsibilities  of  office  upon  him,  in  the  con- 
troversies which  arose  under  his  administration  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, resulting  in  war  under  his  successor,  Mr.  Jefferson  asserted 
the  full  powers  of  the  General  Govemment  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  creditable  to  his  Federalist  predecessors,  and  he  never 
found  occasion  to  reassert  the  looser  theories  of  his  earlier  life. 
Mr.  Madison  inherited  his  controversies,  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, maintained  his  principles,  asserted  the  full  powers  of  the 
General  Govemment,  and  demonstrated  the  national  sovereignty, 
without  any  invasion  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  or  of 
the  States.  The  people  who  supported  Jefferson  and  Madison 
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approved  the  enlargement  of  their  ideas^  carried  the  war  to  a 
snccessful  issue^  and  elected  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  Presidenoy, 
leaving  the  remnant  of  the  Federalist  party  scattered  and  power- 
less. Under  Mr.  Monroe's  first  administration  the  old  issneB  be- 
came obsolete,  and  party  organizations  ceased  to  exist  He  was 
re-elected  substantially  without  opposition.  In  the  fullest 
sense  he  was  the  President  of  the  people.  When  his  second 
term  expired  there  were  no  organized  parties  to  put  candidates 
in  the  fields  after  the  modem  methods.  The  old  Federalist  party 
was  dead;  the  old  Bepublican  party  had  outgrown  itself  as  a 
party^  had  expanded  its  creeds  possessed  the  government  and  lost 
identity  as  a  party  in  successful  administration.  No  existing 
political  party  can  possibly  antedate  this  epoch  in  our  national 
history — an  epoch  distinguished  in  our  political  annals  as  the  era 
of  peace  and  goodwill. 

It  is  neither  for  nor  against  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day 
that  it  is  not  as  old  as  its  less  intelligent  advocates  imagine  it  to 
be.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  political  parties  must  change.  Old 
issues  die,  sometimes  with  marvellous  suddenness,  and  new  issues 
spring  into  life  with  surprising  swiftness.  Policies  come  and  go 
with  the  surging  tides  of  time.  Methods  yield  to  the  forceful 
currents  of  popular  thought,  which  sweep  away  favorite  theo- 
ries as  well  as  factious  oppositions  ;  but  principles  abide.  He  is 
the  true  Democrat,  whether  in  the  party  bearing  that  name 
or  not,  who  believes  in  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  in  that 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  makes  the  union  per- 
manent, the  nation  a  sovereignty,  and  gives  to  the  (General 
Oovernment  all  the  powers  nominated  in  the  bond,  and  to  all 
the  States  their  reserved  rights  of  self-control  and  local  goYom- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  when  it  first  became 
a  party.  That  creed,  like  all  creeds,  was  a  growth.  It  never 
sprang  matured  from  any  man's  brain.  Its  germinal  ideas  ac- 
corded with  the  principles  which  guided  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration after  his  practical  statesmanship  had  lifted  him  above 
the  vagaries  of  his  earlier  years,  and  made  his  conduct  of  the 
government  wise  and  vigorous.  The  real  seed-thoughts  of  the 
party,  however,  were  found  in  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  or  rather  in  the  discussions  excited  by  his  acts  while  in 
office.    The  doctrines  promulgated  by  his  followers,  which  were 
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afterwards  f ormnlaied  into  a  creed  for  the  party,  were  not  made 
prominent  in  connection  with  pending  qneetions,  so  as  to  be 
effective  in  his  first  election.  He  came  into  power  with  little 
reference  to  his  beliefs  touching  the  underlying  principles  of  our 
governmental  system,  bnt  with  a  wide  acknowledgment  of  his 
patriotic  spirit  and  high  personal  qualities. 

When  Mr.  Monroe's  successor  was  to  be  chosen,  there  were 
no  political  organizations  to  nominate  candidates.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  what  might  have  been  anticipated  came  to  pass. 
Several  statesmen  of  high  character  were  brought  forward  by 
their  personal  friends  as  worthy  to  receive  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  States.  Adams,  Jackson,  Clay,  Crawford,  and  White  became 
candidates,  although  the  last  two  were  scarcely  recognized  as  such 
outside  of  their  own  States.  The  first  three  were  the  real  com- 
petitors. They  were  all  friends  of  the  administration  ;  their  fol- 
lowing was  not  partisan,  but  personal.  The  electoral  votes  were 
so  divided  that  no  choice  was  made,  and  the  election  was  carried 
into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jackson  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes,  but  not  enough  to  elect  him.  The  friends  of  Adams 
and  Clay  united  their  forces,  and  gave  the  election  to  Adams,  and 
Adams  made  Glay  his  secretary  of  State.  This  transaction  had 
the  appearance  of  barter,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  followers 
of  Jackson,  who  raised  the  cry  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  lost  no 
time  in  determining  to  oppose  the  administration  thus  inaugurated. 
They  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  chief,  determined  to  elect  him 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  a  purpose  they  pursued  with  tireless 
energy  till  it  was  accomplished.  This  organized  opposition  to  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  the  interest  of  Andrew  Jackson,  was  known  as 
the  Jackson  party.  The  supporters  of  Adams  were  known  as  the 
administration  party.  Thus  the  lines  were  drawn  between  poli- 
tical parties  with  little  regard  to  political  faiths,  and  with  less  re- 
gard to  the  parties  which  previously  existed,  but  which  as  parties 
existed  no  more.  This  was  an  epoch  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country,  as  it  was  the  birthtime  of  two  of  the  greatest  parties 
that  ever  contended  for  the  mastery  in  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  was  inevitable  that  political  parties  so  distinctly  marked 
and  openly  struggling  for  success,  should  have  distinguishing 
names.  These  were  soon  found.  The  Jackson  party  took  the 
name  Democrat,  and  became  the  Democratic  party.    As  an  organi- 
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zation  it  remains  till  this  day.  The  other  party  took  to  itself  the 
honored  name  of  the  party  of  the  reyolntionary  patriots,  and 
became  the  Whig  party.  Adams  was  its  candidate  for  re-election, 
but  failed;  Jackson  was  elected.  He  was  the  first  Democratio 
president^  using  the  term  in  its  modern  sense.  Jackson  bronght 
great  prestige  to  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  with  mnoh 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  shouts  of  the  people  were  for  Jackson, 
with  little  thought  of  his  political  platform.  He  soon  found  him- 
self confronted  with  questions  demanding  for  their  solution  the 
expression  of  positive  opinions.  In  the  emergency  he  was  not 
found  wanting.  The  nullification  acts  of  South  Carolina  called 
]  '  him  out  on  the  subject  of  State  sovereignty.    Democrat  that  he 

was,  he  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  declara- 
tion that  the  ''  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,'^  enforced  by 
expletives  more  vigorous  than  pious,  has  become  famous  in  politi- 
cal parlance.  He  believed  in  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Qeneral  Government,  under  the  Constitution,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  Union,  even  if  it  required  the  coercion  of  a  State. 
But  in  the  matter  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  other  questions  of 
policy  in  relation  to  tariffs,  public  moneys,  and  public  improve- 
ments, he  proved  to  be  a  strict  constructionist— or,  at  least,  his 
actions  compelled  his  friends  to  assume  the  ground  of  strict  con- 
structionism in  order  to  his  defence.  This  necessitated  defence 
of  General  Jackson's  arbitrary  action  with  regard  to  the  national 
bank  and  the  public  funds  is  the  real  source  of  the  Democratic 
I  creed,  so  far  as  it  has  overbad  a  formulated  creed  of  distinctive 

principles,  based  on  definite  interpretations  of  the  Constitution. 
\  It  was  simply  impossible  that  the  followers  of  Adams  and  Clay 

I  should  be  strict  constructionists.    With  Jackson,  these  cham- 

i  pions  of  American  nationalism,   believed  that  the  constitutional 

grants  of  power  to  the  General  Government  were  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  union  in  its  superior  sovereignty  over  the  States  ; 
and  they  believed,  also,  that  its  lawful  powers  extended  to  the 
regulation  of  the  currency,  to  the  fostering  of  internal  im- 
provements, to  aiding  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
people  when  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  trade.  As  a 
result,  the  Whig  party  favored  a  national  bank,  a  protective  tar- 
iff, and  national  aid  in  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  and  in  con- 
structing roads  and  canals.    The  one  party  would  reduce  the 
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General  Oovemment  to  the  exercise  of  police  regulations^  and  the 
procnrement  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  its  officers  and 
necessary  expenses ;  while  the  other  party  gave  it  a  higher  func- 
tion in  promoting  education^  in  encouraging  industries^  arts, 
sciences,  and  in  co-operating  with  the  States  in  the  general  uplift 
of  the  people.  These  points  indicate  the  issues  between  the  par- 
ties of  simultaneous  birth,  which  sprang  from  the  competitions  of 
Jackson,  Adams,  and  Glay ;  and  upon  these  issues  the  mighty 
political  battles  of  half  a  century  were  fought,  engaging  the 
energies  of  men  whose  superiors  were  not  in  the  days  before 
them,  and  have  not  been  found  amongst  their  successors.  There 
is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  the  ever-present  dread  of  the  effect 
on  slavery  of  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  General  G.overnment 
prevented  the  slaveholders  from  fully  trusting  the  Whig  party, 
and  kept  them  from  committing  to  it  the  practical  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  They  feared  that  the  liberal  construction  of 
that  instrument  might  open  the  way  for  action  that  would  jeopard 
the  institution  in  places  under  national  control.  It  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  State  in^itution,  the  creature  of  State  law,  and  naturally 
took  refuge  under  the  higher  conception  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  as  understood  by  strict  constructionists.  In  this  the 
Southerners  were  logical  as  well  as  prudent ;  for  the  position  of 
the  Whig  party  implied  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to 
hedge  the  institution  about  with  limitations  inimical  to  its  pros, 
perity.  They  knew  that  by  regulating  the  traffic  in  slaves  between 
the  States,  and  by  restricting  it  to  the  States  that  fostered  it,  its 
profitableness  as  a  trade  could  be  diminished,  and  they  foresaw 
that  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people  would  in  time  demand  the 
exercise  of  all  the  power  in  this  direction  the  Constitution  afford- 
ed ;  and  therefore  they  never  fully  trusted  the  Whig  party,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  dis- 
avowed any  desire  to  interfere  with  the  institution  in  the 
States,  and  made  their  platform  as  strongly  pro-slavery 
as  was  that  of  the  Democrats.  There  was  a  deep  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  slaveholders  that  the  foundation  principles  of  the 
Whig  party  were  antagonistic  to  the  pretensions  of  slavery ;  and 
they  were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion  that,  with 
that  party  firmly  established  in  power,  the  rising  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  the  land  would  close  up  the  outlets  of  the  traffic  which 
were  deemed  necessary  to  its  profitableness  and  life.     It  was 
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manifest  to  all  that  with  the  vast  domain  of  freedom  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population,  wealth,  and  inflnenoe,  it  wonld  be  impos- 
sible for  slavery  long  to  maintain  itself  if  shat  np  within  its  old 
limits.  It  was  therefore  neither  by  accident  nor  blind  chance 
that  the  slayeholders  adopted  and  took  possession  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  moalded  it  to  their  liking,  and  subjected  it  to  their 
will.  They  saw  in  it  their  only  hope  of  controlling  the  nation  in 
their  interest,  and  depended  upon  that  party  to  hold  back  the 
strong  hand  of  the  General  Gk>yemment  while  they  pushed  into 
the  territories  with  their  human  chattels  and  forced  upon  the 
whole  people  the  recognition  of  their  cherished  assumption  that 
''slavery  was  national  and  freedom  sectional/'  No  doubt  now 
exists  thajb  their  ambition  contemplated  that  consummation,  and 
we  shudder  to  think  how  near  they  came  to  realizing  their  ulti- 
mate purpose. 

The  fate  of  the  Whig  party,  coming  as  it  did  through  com- 
plications with  the  slavery  question,  affords  lessons  of  profound 
significance.  As  a  party  it  comprised  a  large  share  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  talent  of  the  country.  Its  principles  commanded  the 
approval  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  nation.  Its  methods  were 
open  and  honorable;  and,  so  far  forth  as  it  affected  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  its  influence  was  beneficial.  A  more  patriotic 
party  never  sought  the  favor  of  the  American  people;  yet  its  suc- 
cess was  limited,  as  it  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  unbroken 
administration  of  the  government.  It  elected  two  Presidents, 
and  both  died  in  office.  Its  first  President,  General  Harrison^ 
died  in  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  before  his  policy  could  be 
developed,  and  the  Vice-President,  on  whom  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency  devolved,  proved  untrue  to  the  party  which  elected 
him,  and  defeated  the  measures  on  which  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  set. 

This  bitter  disappointment  was  followed  by  new  developments 
in  the  interests  of  slavery,  which  produced  a  reaction  in  the 
country  and  defeated  Henry  Olay  and  the  Whig  party,  in  1844, 
giving  the  election  to  ''  Polk  and  Annexation/'  Texas  wished 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  slaveholders  desired 
it,  and  the  Democrats  adopted  ''  annexation ''  as  their  battle-cry^ 
and  succeeded.  The  Whigs  opposed  it,  and  predicted  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  in  the  interest  of  slavery-extension  would 
result   in  war    with    Mexico,  and    produce    a    more  violent 
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agitation  of  the  dayery  question  than  had  ever  been  known — one 
that  would  imperil  the  IJnion^  shake  the  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  disturb  all  the  business  and  social  relations  of  the 
country.  These  dire  predictions  were  all  verified ;  yet  through 
the  disasters  came  the  deliverance.  The  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  slavery  brought  the  country  into  war  with  Mexico,  as  had  been 
foreseen  ;  and  this  in  turn  brought  us  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Galifomia,  to  be  added  ultimately  to  the  area  of  freedom.  Then 
followed  the  election  of  General  Taylor,  with  the  hopeful  outlook 
for  a  Whig  administration.  In  the  midst  of  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  the  steadiness  of  the  veteran  warrior  in  the  conduct  of 
civil  affairs,  guided  by  the  principles  of  his  party,  came  the  calam- 
ity of  his  death.  Mr.  Fillmore  took  the  helm,  and  piloted  the 
ship  of  state  through  stormy  seas  without  betraying  his  party  ; 
but  the  breakers  of  slavery  aggressiveness  and  anti-slavery  pro- 
tests rendered  a  smooth  voyage  an  impossibility.  Slaveholders 
became  rampant,  demanding  the  right  to  carry  their  slaves 
through  the  States  in  their  journeys,  to  settle  them  in  the  terri- 
tories and  to  have  fugitives  returned  to  their  masters  at  govern- 
ment expense.  The  agitation  became  alarming.  Statesmen 
trembled  before  the  storm,  and  became  more  than  partisans. 
Clay  and  Webster,  believing  the  union  in  danger,  thought  duty 
required  that  questions  of  party  be  waived  in  order  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  disruption  and  civil  war  ;  and  these  great  lights  stood 
forth  the  champions  of  "compromise/^  The  restriction  of 
slavery  to  the  south  side  of  a  given  line,  and  the  fugitive-slave 
law,  ensued.  The  odium  of  the  "compromise  '*  fell  with  crushing 
weight  on  the  administration.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment 
in  the  free  States  turned  against  it,  while  the  South  adhered 
more  closely  than  ever  to  the  party  most  devoted  to  its  interests. 
Thus  the  Whig  party,  after  dallying  with  slavery  to  the  verge  of 
dishonor,  and  bidding  for  its  support  in  a  platform  out  of  har- 
mony with  its  fundamental  principles,  went  down  before  the 
power  it  courted — went  down  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  again 
carry  the  election,  nor  longer  hold  the  confidence  of  its  most  con- 
scientious friends. 

The  capture  of  the  Democratic  party  by  the  slaveholding 
power  was  its  last  and  greatest  victory.  It  was  an  achievement 
which  promised  great  things  in  the  way  of  nationalizing  slavery, 
but  it  proved  a  brilliant  example  of  "vaulting  ambition '' o'er- 
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leaping  itself.  The  aggresgiye  spirit  which  the  iiiBtitation  exhibited 
after  iissuring  itself  of  the  support  of  the  party  which  came  into 
power  in  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852,  proyoked  re- 
sistance more  spirited  and  persistent  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  removal  of  the  Whig  party,  as  a  party,  from  the  political 
arena  did  not  assure  the  quiet  possession  of  the  goTemment  by 
the  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  slayery,  but  opened  the  way  and 
created  the  occasion  for  the  concentration  of  the  anti-8la?ery 
forces  of  the  country  in  a  party  destined  to  fill  a  mission  more 
glorious  than  had  oyer  been  assigned  to  a  party  of  the  people 
under  the  sun.  This  result,  howeyer,  was  not  reached  till  the 
Democratic  party  had  full  opportunity  to  display  its  subsenriency 
to  the  oligarchy  which  goyemed  it.  It  held  its  ground  till  its 
commission  was  renewed  in  the  election  of  1856,  placing  James 
Buchanan  in  the  Presidency  and  mtensifying  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  '•  rule  or  ruin  *'  determination  of  the  South. 

Now^  as  never  before,  questions  relating  to  slavery  over- 
shadowed everything  else,  while  those  relating  to  banks,  tariffs, 
internal  improvements,  and  all  others  were  dwarfed  or  disre- 
garded. The  whole  fabric  of  Democratic  policy  stood  on  pro- 
slavery  ground.  Then,  with  that  party  in  power,  confirmed 
by  the  election  of  1856,  with  the  fngitive-slave  law  in  force, 
and  the  whole  government  committed  to  the  demands  of  slavery, 
so  that  its  votaries  controlled  Congress,  dictated  duty  to  the 
President,  and  touched  springs  which  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  making  the  Dred  Scott  decision  a 
possibility,  it  looked  as  if  the  nation  were  chained  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  this  arrogant  monster  for  years  to  come.  Inspired  by 
its  successes,  and  conscious  of  its  ability  to  sway  the  government 
it  rushed  confidently  into  strife  for  the  possession  of  the  virgin 
soil  of  territories  dedicated  to  freedom  ;  and  on  this  rock  it  split. 

The  downfall  of  the  Whig  party  dates  from  its  defeat  in  1852. 
The  influence  of  the  "  Third  Party '' was  something,  but  not  a 
powerful  factor  in  its  overthrow.  The  assumption  that  it  was  a 
chief  agency  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  In  1840  and  in  1844, 
the  abolition  party  cast  an  inconsiderable  vote,  which  did  not 
amount  to  a  disturbing  element  in  the  elections  of  those  years. 
In  1848,  the  ''Free-Soil ''  party  was  in  the  field  with  a  broader 
platform  and  with  greater  elements  of  strength.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Oeneral  Taylor  by  the  Whigs  alienated  the  Quakers  and 
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some  other  anti-slavery  people  from  the  Whig  party  ;  while  the 
nomination  of  Lewis  Cass  by  the  Democrats  offended  many  in 
that  party,  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  large  Free-Soil  vote  cast  that  year — the  largest 
ever  cast.  Martin  Van  Buren  bolted  the  nomination  of  Casa, 
and  he  and  his  special  adherents  expressed  sympathy  with  Free- 
Soilism,  probably  as  much  to  defeat  his  old  competitor,  Oeneral 
Cass,  as  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  Free-Soil  party  and  accepted.  His  candidacy  drew  from  the 
Democrats  about  as  many  votes  as  were  drawn  from  the  Whigs, 
and  aided  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  Whig  party,  but  in  the  elec- 
tion' of  General  Taylor.  The  Free-Soil  vote  of  1852  was  much 
less  than  in  1848.  Then  came  the  Know-Nothing  furor,  which 
swept  the  country  like  a  tornado,  disrupting  party  lines  as  noth- 
ing had  ever  done  before.  It  was  not  a  third  party,  but  a  move- 
ment of  extraordinary  character,  forming  an  anomalous  chapter 
in  the  history  of  American  politics.  The  Whig  party  was  already 
out  of  the  field,  and  never  again  confronted  its  old  competitor. 

The  Democratic  party,  though  badly  shattered,  being  in  power, 
managed  to  survive  as  a  party.  Out  of  the  debris  came  the  Re- 
publican party,  organized  and  drilled,  ready  for  the  fray,  in  1856. 
Into  it  came  the  anti-slavery  elements  of  all  the  old  parties,  in- 
cluding all  the  voters  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  who  were  in  it  from 
principle.  Pro-slavery  Whigs  went  over  to  the  Democrats.  Thus, 
after  the  culmination  of  the  slave  power,  and  after  the  sifting  in 
the  Enow-Nothing  storm,  the  lines  of  the  parties  were  finally 
drawn  upon  the  issues  thrust  upon  the  country  by  the  aggressions 
of  slavery.  The  practical  question  demanding  settlement  was 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  The  Republican 
party  squarely  accepted  this  issue  ;  but,  anti-slavery  as  it  was,  it 
proposed  no  interference  with  the  institution  in  the  States  where 
it  existed.  As  a  party  of  principle  it  entered  the  lists  coura- 
geously, and  made  rapid  strides  toward  victory  in  the  first  national 
campaign ;  but  the  Democratic  party  had  rallied  after  the  Enow- 
Nothing  shaking  up,  and  with  the  South  nearly  solid  in  its  sup- 
port, and  with  the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  the  pro-slavery  Whigs, 
losing  only  the  meagre  anti-slavery  element  which  was  left  to  it 
after  the  defection  of  1848,  it  was  nearly  as  strong  and  quite  as 
defiant  in  1856  as  in  1852,  while  its  devotion  to  slavery  was  a& 
complete  as  ever  before. 
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Id  some  sense  the  Bepnblioan  party  became  the  suooessor  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  inherited  much  of  its  distinguishing  faith  fiom 
that  source,  and  took  its  place  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Demooraoy. 
In  the  emergency  precipitated  by  the  rebellion,  the  Bepnblican 
administration  found  it  necessary  to  apply  the  essential  principles 
for  which  the  Whigs  had  always  contended,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  so  that  the  exact  features  of  that  old  party's  con- 
struction of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government  were 
brought  into  requisition,  and  these  proved  to  be  the  sheet-anchor 
of  hope  to  patriotic  hearts  in  thedarkestnight  of  discouragement, 
the  inspiration  to  our  leaders  in  the  great  struggle,  and  therefore 
the  strength  and  victory  of  Bepublicanism  in  its  sorest  trials.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  old-time  issues  held  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs,  perished  in  the  re- 
bellion, or  became  obsolete  through  the  progress  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  one  case  the  body  died,  but  the  soul  survived 
in  a  new  form  of  vigorous  life ;  while,  in  the  other  case*  the 
body  retained  vitality  enough  to  keep  it  from  dissolution,  yet  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  that  may  or  may  not  claim  kinship  with  the 
ghost  that  went  out  into  darkness  when  slavery  met  its  fate.  As  is 
common  with  old  men,  this  party  lives  largely  in  the  past.  Its  eyes 
are  turned  backward.  Even  in  its  newly  found  vigor  its  creed  is 
mostly  negative.  It  denies  much  and  afSrms  little.  It  accepts  the 
amendments  to  the  Gonstitution  because  it  must.  It  accepts  the 
national  currency,  formerly  so  offensive  to  it,  because  it  cannot 
do  otherwise.  Its  hard  money  record  is  retired  into  the  shades 
of  forgetfulness.  Its  wildcat  money  record  is  an  unsavory  mem- 
ory. Its  financial  policy  is  undeveloped.  Its  tariff  ambiguities 
abide.  It  lives  upon  what  it  has  been,  but  the  retrospect  does 
not  cheer.  It  is  a  great  power.  It  has  the  strength  of  numbers 
and  the  prestige  of  age  and  success.  Its  power  of  adaptation  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  races  and  religions  is  nuurvellous. 

The  history  of  the  Bepublican  party  is  not  yet  written.  As  a 
party  it  was  born  in  troublous  times.  It  sprang  into  manhood 
as  the  embodiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  intelligent  in  the  re- 
cognition of  constitutional  guarantees,  and  yet  resolute  in  the 
purpose  that  human  slavery — the  gangrene  of  the  body-politic — 
although  entrenched  in  constitutions  of  so  many  States,  should 
not  blight  the  fair  domain  of  the  nation's  territories,  whose 
broad  acres  stood  in  untarnished  purity,   inviting  the  coming 
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millions  to  erects  homes  consecrated  to  virtue^  liberty^  and  pro- 
gress. It  came  with  the  primal  affirmation  inscribed  on  its 
banners^  that  freedom  is  national,  and  slayery  sectional.  It  had 
a  mission  which  was  broader  and  grander  than  its  founders  knew, 
and  it  came  to  its  mission  with  men  more  richly  endowed  for 
leadership  in  the  emergencies  to  be  met  than  the  most  sanguine 
dreamed.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  future  generations  to  read 
the  story  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  and  its  outcome  without 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Providential  character,  a 
man  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time.  Others  in  their 
different  spheres  were  as  marked  as  the  great  leader  himself,  and 
as  important  in  their  places.  The  country  will  never  blush  for 
the  men  or  measures  which  gave  character  to  the  Bepublican 
party  in  the  early  years  of  its  victorious  progress.  Wisely  and 
bravely  did  they  grapple  with  difficulties  more  formidable  than 
ever  before  confronted  American  statesmanship,  and  heroically 
did  they  conduct  the  nation  through  perils  more  dreadful  than 
the  people  ever  knew  to  exist.  The  lustre  of  their  names  will 
shine  with  increasing  brightness  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  unborn 
millions  will  crown  their  memory  with  grateful  applause. 

Looking  backward  from  the  present,  the  discovery  that  the 
Bepublican  party  has  made  mistakes  is  no  evidence  of  superior 
discernment.  It  did  not  develop  its  own  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  followed  by  embarrassments 
through  the  defection  of  Andrew  Johnson  that  crippled  its  oper- 
ations and  forced  contentment  with  half-way  measures.  With 
his  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  heart 
a  Democrat,  and  in  the  crisis  of  reconstruction  his  Democratic 
instincts  asserted  themselves,  throwing  into  confusion  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  had  given  him  power.  In  debate  he  was  the 
peer  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  times,  and  having  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  his  exercise  of  the  veto  power  was  prompt  and 
vigorous.  With  less  of  kindliness  toward  the  South  than  Mr. 
Lincoln  possessed,  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  whole  country 
and  to  the  future  was  dull  in  comparison  with  that  which  char- 
acterized his  predecessor,  the  illustrious  martyr.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  impossible  for  the  party  to  carry  into  effect 
any  measure  that  encountered  his  prejudices.  Compromise  in 
reconstruction  was  therefore  inevitable.  If  the  idea  of  dead 
States  had  been  consistently  enforced,  and  if  the  whole  area  of 
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the  seceded  States  had  been  laid  ont  with  new  boundaries  and  in 
better  shape,  and  if  to  each  new  State  there  had  been  given  a  new 
name  suggestive  of  loyalty,  the  names  and  pride  of  the  seceded 
States  perishing  in  the  rebellion,  secession  would  have  met  de- 
served fate  and  become  odious  more  rapidly  than  was  possible 
under  existing  conditions. 

K^evertheless  the  Republican  party  has  been  a  success,  and  as 
such  it  will  pass  into  history  whether  it  shall  ever  elect  another 
President  or  not.  Its  fundamental  principles  inherited  from  the 
Whig  party,  and  those  developed  in  the  fires  of  its  conflicts,  have 
been  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  government,  so  that  no  party 
will  attempt  their  elimination.  The  stamp  of  its  power  is  in  the 
Constitution,  in  the  established  rights  of  suffrage,  in  the  national 
currency,  and  in  everything  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  honor  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  less  wise  in  the  management 
of  its  party  concerns  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  Its 
party  discipline  has  been  less  rigid  than  that  of  other  great  parties. 
Through  defeat  it  may  learn  wisdom,  however,  and  discover  what 
vast  results  follow  slight  derelictions.  Want  of  harmony  has  char- 
acterized its  counsels,  and  personal  ambitions  have  brought  it 
distraction.  The  real  weakness  of  this  party  has  been  its  failure 
to  sustain  its  own  administrations.  Early  in  General  Grant's  first 
term  factious  opposition  appeared.  Before  it  was  ended,  a 
'^ liberal  republican'^  party  was  organized  and  nominated  Horace 
Greeley  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  President's  defeat.  The 
Democrats  indorsed  the  nomination,  and  defeated  the  purpose 
of  the  malcontents.  After  his  second  election,  the  Republican 
press  vied  with  the  opposition  press  in  detraction  of  General 
Grant.  His  judgment  was  assailed,  his  intelligence  belittlel,  his 
counsels  derided,  his  motives  aspersed,  and  all  was  done  that 
malignity  could  do  to  destroy  his  infiuence.  The  calumniations 
of  the  Democratic  press  were  rehearsed  by  Republican  papers  with 
a  relish  that  showed  the  deepest  animosity  towards  the  ''old 
commander,"  and  these  papers,  instead  of  loyally  defending  the 
administration,  or  kindly  criticising  their  chief  if  criticism  were 
deserved,  denounced  his  actions  and  opinions  as  ''  OsBsarism ''  and 
'^  Grantism,"  and  not  republicanism.  When  he  discouraged  the 
cry  of  a  '*  solid  South  "  in  the  campaign,  and  insisted  that  five 
Southern  States  were  Republican,  and  ought  to  be  held  steadily 
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in  the  Republican  ranks,  his  adyice  was  repudiated,  and  the  cry 
of  a  ''solid  South''  rang  out  from  all  the  Bepublican  rostrums  in 
the  land.  After  the  election  it  was  found  exceedingly  important 
to  break  that  solidity,  which  was  righteously  done,  but  under 
conditions  not  desirable  for  repetition.  No  wonder  the  party 
was  reduced  to  the  Terge  of  defeat ! 

In  a  short  time  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Hayos> 
dissensions  arose  in  the  Bepublican  party  oyer  his  earliest  efforts 
to  adjust  complications  in  the  Southern  States.  Had  he  not  be- 
forehand proclaimed  his  purpose  not  to  stand  for  a  second  term, 
the  bitterness  of  the  dissension  would  have  been  much  more  in- 
tense than  it  became.  During  his  entire  term  he  was  belittled 
and  discounted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Bepublican  press,  and 
found  shallow  support  from  any  quarter,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  cordial  and  persistent.  Nevertheless,  he  made  an  adminis- 
tration honorable  to  himself,  creditable  to  his  party,  and  useful 
to  the  country.  Under  his  prudent  and  upright  conduct  of  the 
government,  the  lines  of  the  party  were  strengthened,  in  spite  of 
dissensions,  so  that  the  election  of  another  Bepublican  was  a 
possibility  :  but  who  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  party  ever  acknowl- 
edged indebtedness  to  President  Hayes  for  his  share  in  bringing 
about  the  victory  ?  All  adored  the  rising  rather  than  the  setting 
sun.  Mr.  Garfield  came  into  office  with  the  goodwill  of  all  the 
factions,  so  that  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  party  would  at 
length  honor  itself  by  honoring  its  chief.  This  appearance  was 
deceptive.  The  spoils  of  office  were  not  distributed  till  faction 
broke  out  with  such  violence  that  the  Democracy  could  not  sur- 
pass the  bitterness  with  which  Mr.  Garfield  was  assailed  by  many 
who  had  aided  in  his  election.  Nor  did  his  tragic  death  heal  the 
breach.  While  lying  prostrate  from  the  murderer's  bullet,  the 
tongue  of  Bepublican  detraction  was  turned  away  from  him  only 
to  create  distrust  of  the  one  who  must  take  his  place.  Mr.  Arthur 
encountered  Bepublican  coldness  when  he  most  needBd  sympathy, 
and  was  greeted  with  cruel  suspicion  when  he  most  needed  the 
help  which  could  only  come  from  the  united  support  of  his 
party.  Nevertheless  he  gave  an  administration  which  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  all  candid  men  and  well  nigh  dis- 
armed criticism.  Having  earned  the  nomination  to  be  his 
own  successor,  other  leadership  was  sought,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
was  complimented  with  approving  words,   while  the  substan- 
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tial  token  of  the  party's  favor  was  passed  over  to  another — to 
one  worthy  the  lonor^  indeed,  but  unable  to  take  the  prise.  De- 
feat came  to  thi  party  at  last,  which,  with  all  the  noble  principleB 
embodied  in  its  creed,  and  with  the  grand  record  of  its  past 
achievements,  was  never  wise  enough  to  stand  firm  and  united  in 
the  generous  support  of  its  own  administration. 

Did  it  overcome  this  weakness  in  the  humiliation  of  defeat  ? 
The  record  will  not  justify  this  assumption.  After  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  party  rallied  to  his  support  with  com- 
mendable unanimity,  and  gained  success.  He  was  scarcely  in 
his  seat  when  the  old  practice  of  belittling  the  incumbent  of  the 
office,  in  the  interest  of  a  possible  candidate  in  the  future,  was 
resumed.  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Blaine  was  the 
morning  star  of  Bepublican  hope.  Whatever  was  good  in  the 
administration  was  credited  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine  never 
needed  the  fulsome  praise  bestowed  upon  him,  and  was  never 
benefited  by  it;  and  Mr.  Harrison  never  deserved  the  ''faint 
praise  ^^  with  which  he  was  so  often  condemned.  While  his 
administration  will  stand  high  in  honor  in  the  history  that  is 
yet  to  be  written,  and  while  the  passing  years  will  add  to  the 
fame  of  his  admirable  personal  qualities,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  Bepublican  party  weakened  itself 
during  the  period  of  his  incumbency  by  failing  to  render  merited 
support  to  its  own  administration. 

There  have  been  other  parties  which  have  figured  more  or  less 
in  the  political  field.  The  Anti-Masonic  party  had  an  ephemeral 
existence,  but  never  reached  the  dignity  of  a  national  party,  and 
exerted  only  an  incidental  infiuence  in  public  affairs.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Abolition  and  Free-Soil  parties,  previously  named. 
There  was  an  American  party,  the  product  of  know-nothingism, 
which  lingered  for  a  while  after  the  storm,  and  contributed  to  the 
confusion  that  reigned  in  political  circles  during  the  interval 
between  the  going  down  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  development 
of  the  Republican  party.  There  was  a  "  Union  '*  party  in  the 
field  prior  to  the  war,  known  as  the  Bell-Everett  party,  from  the 
names  of  its  candidates  ;  but  it  was  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
a  sort  of  post-mortem  wriggle  of  defunct  Whiggism,  where  the  Be- 
publican movement  was  unable  to  obtain  recognition.  The 
Prohibition  party  came  into  the  field  at  a  later  date,  and  exhibited 
greater  persistency  than  some  of  the  other  "  third  parties,'*  hav- 
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ing  nnder  it  a  noble  sentiment,  and  in  it  men  of  moral  worth  and 
philanthropic  aim ;  but  even  this  party  never  had  the  ghost  of  a 
prospect  of  reaching  the  goal  of  its  ambition,  and  never  made  any 
direct  contribation  towards  the  destraction  of  political  evils. 
Most  of  these  ^^  third  parties  **  resulted  from  some  sporadic  ont- 
bnrat  of  moral  sentiment,  and  all  failed  through  lack  of  rooting 
in  distinct  constitutional  principle.  Some  of  them  have  served 
an  admirable  purpose  in  furnishing  occupation  for  disgruntled 
politicians ;  some,  as  counter-irritants,  drawing  inflammation 
from  the  vitals  of  the  other  parties,  and  others  in  affording  a  stage 
on  which  amateur  politicians  might  play  at  election  campaigning. 
The  last  experiment  in  this  line,  the  so-called  People's  party,  has 
puzzled  and  bewildered  many  astute  manipulators  of  public  senti- 
ment, yet  without  inspiring  any  high  degree  of  hopefulness  with 
regard  to  beneficial  results. 

The  practical  lesson  deducible  from  this  summary  of  political 
history  is  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  political  party  to 
stand  upon  that  is  either  broad  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
give  the  slightest  hope  of  achieving  success  in  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  except  some  principle  of  construing  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  sufSciently  far-reach- 
ing to  touch  every  department  of  the  government,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  genius  of  our  institutions.  No  temporary 
issue,  in  legislation,  however  urgent ;  no  isolated  moral  senti- 
ment, however  valuable  in  itself ;  nor  any  sectional  or  race  pre- 
judice, however  powerful  or  inveterate, — will  serve  to  justify  or 
sustain  a  separate  political  organization,  in  the  presence  of  the 
American  people,  long  enough  to  assure  success. 

S.  M.  Mbbrill. 
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THE  MODERN  NOVEL. 

BY  AMELIA   E.    BABR,   AUTHOR  OF   '^  JAN  VHDDEB'S  WIFB/'   "  A 

DAUGHTER  OF  FIFE/'  "THE  LAST  OF  THE  K'ALLISTBBS/' 

"A  BOW  OF  ORANGE  RIBBON/'  ETC.,  ETC. 


The  smart  scandalous  stories  of  Mrs.  Behn  and  Mrs.  Manley 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  English  novel,  and  from  these  erotic 
attempts,  by  Sterne's  wayward  fancy,  and  Johnson's  severe 
morality,  we  come  to  Fielding,  Richardson  and  Miss  Barney,  the 
real  indicators  of  the  province  of  the  novelist :  laaghing  at  the 
follies  of  society,  ridiculing  its  petty  vices,  and  making  pictures 
of  the  every-day  life  of  the  period.  This  is  an  evanescent  rdle  ; 
therefore  novels,  like  almanacs,  lose  their  interest,  and  pass  away 
with  the  time  they  represent. 

1^0  novelist  has  escaped  this  contingency  of  his  vocation ;  not 
even  Bulwer,  whose  finger  was  ever  on  the  pulse  of  the  age. 
Scott  has  long  ceased  to  charm  ;  and  if  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
could  bring  us  another  Picktoick  and  Esmond,  would  they  again 
find  a  multitude  of  enthusiastic  readers  ?  Not  likely,  unless  the 
world  should  step  backward,  for  the  novelist  who  hits  the  taste 
of  his  own  generation  cannot  be  abreast  of  the  taste  of  the  gener- 
ation that  follows  him. 

So  then  the  popular  novel  is  the  one  which  reflects  best  the 
time  and  circumstances  wherein  we  each  play  our  own  interesting 
parts  ;  and  this  truth  accounts  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
novels  of  the  present  day.  The  whole  world  is  now  open  to  the 
story-teller  ;  and  life  has  infinite  diversities.  It  is  also  physioally 
and  mentally  restless,  and  it  has  vast  spiritual  uncertainties  and 
speculations.  And^  as  on  many  of  these  lines  women  have  a 
keener  instinct  and  further  intuition  than  men  have,  women  find 
their  work  quite  as  much  in  request  as  that  of  the  other  sex.    In- 
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deed,  there  is  an  impression  that  the  sensational  novel  is  entirely 
a  feminine  prodaction,  while  it  is  really  men  who  excel  in  it.  Nor 
is  there  anything  derogatory  in  this  fact,  for  the  good  sensa- 
tional novel  requires  a  practised  writer,  and  evinces  as  mach 
genius  in  one  direction  as  the  analytic  novel  does  in  another.  To 
make  murder  and  higamy  interesting  to  educated  people,  a 
vigorous  style  and  plenty  of  incident  are  needed. 

Even  the  sensational  stories  of  a  low  grade — crud«,  romantic, 
and  without  literary  merit — ^are  not  to  be  wholly  condemned.  They 
are  the  sole  mental  food  that  great  masses  of  slightly  educated 
people  will  accept ;  and  though  only  the  adventures  of  cowboys, 
or  the  sorrows  of  pretty  dressmakers,  they  are  something  better 
than  the  blank  stupidity  of  their  own  minds.  Intellectually,  they 
may  be  trashy ;  and  morally,  they  may  be  weak  ;  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  show  that  virtue  gets  the  better  of  vice.  This  class  of 
the  community  is  just  beginning  to  enjoy  books,  and  the  first 
steps  in  any  popular  development  are  full  of  vulgarities  ;  but  as 
it  advances,  the  books  written  for  it  will  improve  in  tone  and 
quality. 

It  is  the  erotic-sensational  novel  which  deserves  unqualified 
anger  and  disgust,  for  it  is  the  representation,  by  genius,  of  a 
society  that  lives  for  the  gratification  of  its  five  senses,  and  that 
only.  These  novels,  with  their  demi-nude  and  demi-monde  expe- 
riences, sap  all  moral  perceptions,  and  teach  only  one  vile  lesson 
— that  we  may  sin,  if  we  only  sin  neatly  and  take  care  not  to  be 
found  out.  A  good  writer  stooping  to  work  of  this  kind  is  like 
a  fine  lapidary  wasting  his  skill  in  cutting  pastes  instead  of  dia- 
monds. And  the  worst  of  the  position  is  that  he  knows  it  and 
makes  money  by  it. 

The  criminal  novel  is  another  development  of  the  sensational 
novel,  and  it  has  lately  grown  in  popularity ;  but  though  it 
takes  a  high  order  of  genius  to  make  its  complications  move 
steadily  and  swiftly  to  their  dinouement,  not  even  the  master 
pens  of  Balsac,  Gaboriau,  and  Oonan  Doyle  can  divest  it  of  the 
fiavor  of  brothels,  prisons,  and  morgues.  However,  if  people  en- 
joy the  game  between  criminals  and  detectives,  the  question  is 
simply  whether  the  exhibition  is,  or  is  not,  a  moral  one — 
whether  the  details  of  crime,  the  telling  of  how  it  was  done,  how 
it  was  concealed,  and  bow  it  was  found  out,  may  not  be  a  kind  of 
criminal  school,  for  those  whose  inclinations  lead  them  in  that  di- 
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reotion.  Both  in  the  criminal  and  the  erotio-sensational  noyel^  the 
most  dangerous  element  is  the  contemporaneous  one.  If  snch 
stories  could  be  laid  a  few  centuries  back,  they  would  do  no  harm ; 
men  are  not  made  thieves  by  reading  of  Ali  Baba,  and  women 
are  not  led  astray  by  the  example  of  Queen  Guinevere.  But  when 
the  heroes  and  heroines  are  men  and  women  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  and  living  in  our  midst,  they  have  all  the  wicked  in- 
fluence of  personal  bad  company. 

The  staple,  however,  of  our  modern  novels  may  be  called 
domestic  and  semi-religious,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  modem 
society  that  this  is  the  case.  These  '^fireside  concerns,''  as  the 
critics  call  them,  have  given  us  heroines  of  purity  and  unselfish- 
ness, women  who  have  never,  it  is  true,  felt  impelled  to  study  art 
or  acting,  or  to  take  to  the  lecturer's  platform,  but  who  have 
upheld  the  highest  standard  of  womanly  virtue  and  tender* 
ness.  The  heroines  of  Miss  Austen,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss  Yonge, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  George  Eliot,  Mr.  TroUope,  and  others  may  have 
their  little  fits  of  bad  temper,  envy,  spitefnlness,  and  wayward- 
ness, but  murder,  adultery,  and  theft  would  be  impossible  ideas  in 
connection  with  them.  And  they  have  had  during  the  last  fifty 
years  a  distinct  social  power,  for  it  was  these  novels  which  first 
showed  girls  how  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  visit  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  to  teach  in  Sunday-schools,  and  to  embroider  altar 
cloths.  Even  in  the  direction  of  fashionable  society,  no  girl 
could  have  a  finer  chaperon  than  Mr.  Trollope,  for  he  never  in- 
troduces her  to  exceptionable  characters,  and  he  makes  love  and 
marriage  healthy  domestic  pleasures. 

It  is  probable  that  this  class  of  novels  has  had  an  equally  good 
influence  over  the  respectable  young  men  of  the  same  period ;  for 
they  gave  to  their  good  and  lovely  heroines  men  worthy  of  them — 
high-souled  students,  soldiers,  and  sailors ;  conscientious  curates ; 
or,  as  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  novels,  earnest.  God-fearing  young  fel- 
lows, physically  and  morally  healthy,  doing  their  duty  without 
any  nonsense  about  it.  Of  course  such  novels  were  a  temptation 
in  the  hands  of  weak  writers,  to  prose  and  preach,  and  make  books 
full  of  prigs  and  prudes,  which  quite  deserved  the  quasi-contempt- 
uous name  of  ^^  fireside  concerns,"  or  ^^  annals  of  the  drawing- 
room";  but  even  so,  they  are  far  better  than  those  other  '^  con- 
cerns "  of  the  brothel  and  the  prison. 

Another  popular  form  of  the  domestic  novel  is  the  analytic. 
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Mr.  Trollope^B  and  Mr.  Howelle'  works  may  be  taken  as  fine 
representatives  of  it.  This  novel  is  at  the  antipodes  of  the  novel 
of  incident,  or  romance,  which  finds  in  Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson  its 
present  illustrator.  There  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  these 
two  novels.  Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  ''  it  is,  after  all,  what  a 
writer  has  to  say,  rather  than  what  he  has  ta  tell,  that  we  care  for 
nowadays '';  and  Mr.  Stevenson  is  puzzled  at  the  people  who 
''  look  down  on  incident,  and  reserve  their  admiration  for  the 
click  of  teaspoons  and  the  accents  of  curates.^'  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Stevenson  likes  incident,  and  can  describe  it  well ;  and  Mr. 
Howells  likes  analyzing  character  and  motives,  and  he  wisely 
does  what  he  can  do  so  cleverly.  Both  are  favorites, 
though  Mr.  Howells'  thoughtful  readers  call  Mr.  Stevenson's  in- 
cidents **  improbabilities '' ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  readers  say 
^'  they  like  to  know  what  was  done,  and  don't  care  about  the  state 
of  mind  it  was  done  in."  In  weaker  hands  than  Mr.  Howells',  this 
"analysis  of  character"  is  often  carried  to  a  point  where  the 
author,  like  the  knife-grinder,  "story  has  none  to  tell";  and 
then  we  naturally  weary  of  descriptions  of  vacillating  women,  and 
selfish  lovers,  and  of  dull  people  who  never  make  a  remark  with- 
out explaining  why  they  make  it. 

To  be  a  popular  novelist  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  love  passing 
the  love  of  woman.  Even  newspapers,  who  scold  senators  and 
accuse  every  public  institution  and  every  form  of  religion,  have 
a  peremptory  "  Hush  /  "  if  a  word  is  said  against  their  favorite 
novelist.  For  when  an  honest  reader  is  made  better,  or  wiser,  or 
happier  by  a  book,  he  feels  justly  indebted  to  the  author  of  it. 
And  it  is  well  for  writers  that  the  rewards  and  renown  of  liter- 
ature are  now  conferred  by  ballot  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the 
educated  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  any  school  or  academy. 
Indeed,  the  academical  spirit  is  dead,  and  no  literary  senate  sits 
either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New.  If,  then,  an  author  is 
popular,  he  has  the  verdict  of  a  world-wide  tribunal,  and  a  prima- 
facte  evidence  that  what  he  writes  has  a  positive  value  to  some 
class  of  humanity. 

It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  any  novelist  does  constantly  his 
best  work.  The  public  taste  is  to  be  consulted,  and  the  larger  a 
writer's  audience,  the  lower  most  be  its  average  taste  ;  yet  it  is 
the  average  that  must  be  written  for,  if  financial  rewards  are 
looked  to.    This  accounts  for  the  commonplace  character  of  the 
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modern  novel ;  the  general  taste  of  the  era  is  commonplace,  and  it 
has  no  more  desire  for  the  heroic  in  its  books  than  it  has  for  tragedy 
in  its  theatres.  What  people  want  first  of  all  is  a  story,  a  good 
plot,  and  not  many  tepid  enthusiasms  about  scenery.  The  land- 
scape business  in  novels  has  been  overdone  ;  the  very  worst  use 
scenery  can  be  put  to  is  to  describe  it  in  a  novel,  unless  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  humanity,  or  as  productive  of  some  actual 
sensation  in  those  who  see  it. 

The  age  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  power  of  the  popular 
novel,  even  when  it  works  on  an  average  level.  Mr.  Mill  might 
have  inchided  novelists  who  have  clear  views  on  any  subject,  with 
members  of  legislative  bodies  and  editors  of  great  newspapers  as 
'Mirect  and  immediate  influences/'  For  novels  now  depict 
everything  and  everybody,  and  all  kinds  of  human  character  may 
be  found  on  a  railway  bookstall.  Novels  are  the  sermons  of  this 
era,  and  a  favorite  novelist  exerts  a  deeper  and  far  more  extensive 
influence  than  any  living  clergyman  ;  not  in  the  formation  of 
this  or  that  special  opinion,  but  in  a  subtle  and  permanent  bias 
and  prepossession  over  the  whole  character.  And  when  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  are  constantly  under  these  interesting  sermons, 
it  is  worse  than  idle  to  say  that  '^  nothing  comes  of  it." 

The  best  novels  are  written  by  men  and  women  who  have  seen 
life  in  all  its  variations  of  joy  and  sorrow,  triumph  and  failure. 
With  this  rich  experience,  and  a  fine  imagination,  the  novel  lends 
itself  to  every  variety  of  emotion,  political,  social,  and  religious  ; 
to  every  mode  of  thought,  to  every  shade  of  speculation,  on  every 
topic,  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  This  necessity  for  experience,  with 
all  it  comprehends,  is  the  reason  we  have  so  few  young  novelists 
of  continuous  power.  The  imaginary  pictures  constructed  out  of 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  young  can  have  little  value,  since 
they  must  be  the  result  of  what  has  been  read  in  other  novels, 
and  not  of  what  has  been  suffered  or  experienced  by  the  writer. 

No  gift  of  the  Almighty  is  so  little  valued  by  the  hand- 
workers of  the  world  as  the  royal  power  of  imagination.  Parents 
nearly  always  think  it  a  disqualifying  preparation  for  money- 
making.  Yet,  imagination  is  one  of  the  grandest  forces  in  actual 
life,  and  only  the  ignorant  despise  it.  The  ability  to  '*  conceive 
the  absent  as  if  it  were  present  *'  would  enable  many  a  man  to 
set  his  temptation  visibly  before  him,  and  see  the  consequences  of 
his  act.    An  eminent  English  historian  attributes  the  Indian 
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Mntiny  to  Lord  Dalhousie's  want  of  imagination  ;  his  inability  to 
conceive  the  resnits  of  his  provoking  acts.  Mr.  Disraeli  finds  the 
same  faalt  with  the  political  genius  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Mill 
says  the  want  of  imagination  vitiates  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Bentham.  In  the  same  way^  fraud  arises  less  often  from  con- 
scious roguery  than  from  an  inability  to  ^'  conceive  the  absent  as 
if  it  were  present/'  and  by  the  power  of  imagination  see  the  re- 
sults of  a  dishonest  act.  We  all  know  people  who  will  weep  over 
a  novel  or  a  play,  and  yet  care  nothing  for  the  suffering  around 
them.  This  is  because  the  novelist  or  the  playwright  brings  viv- 
idly before  their  imagination  the  fictitious  suffering  ;  but  they 
have  no  imagination  of  their  own  to  realize  the  actual  suffering. 
Therefore,  even  men  who  are  to  be  employed  in  commerce  or 
statesmanship  might  take  a  course  of  good  novels  to  stimulate 
their  imagination ;  for  imagination  aids  foresight  and  enables  us 
to  estimate  probable  results. 

As  for  novels  being  unlike  life,  this  charge  cannot  be  brought 
against  the  best  of  modern  novels.  It  is  really  a  succession  of 
brilliant  photographs  of  contemporary  life ;  and  the  improbable 
incidents  in  most  novels  are  very  likely  the  real  ones ;  for  ordi- 
nary lives  appear  to  be  commonplace,  because  we  know  nothing 
about  them.  The  records  of  our  criminal  courts  are  more  im- 
probable than  any  modern  novel ;  and  families  that  seem  to  differ 
in  no  way  from  other  families  might  be  subjects  for  epics,  as 
wonderful  and  horrible  as  the  houseii  of  Pelops  and  Labdacus. 

Another  advantage  in  the  modern  novel  is  that  it  gives  the 
young  a  much  better  idea  of  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  than  they  could  form  for  themselves,  or  from  bad  books 
or  company.  Novels  do  not  breed  sentiment ;  however  early 
they  come  to  a  boy  or  girl  they  find  the  sentiment  already  there. 
The  oldest  and  best  nursery  books  recognize  this  element.  Whit- 
tington's  master's  daughter  is  quite  as  important  as  Whittington's 
cat ;  and  never  a  fairy  prince  without  a  fairy  princess.  The 
young  man  of  the  present  day  does  not  fail  on  the  side  of  modesty, 
but  it  might  tone  down  his  disagreeable  self-confidence  if  he 
learned  through  Mr.  Trollope  and  others  how  often  the  irresist- 
ible young  man  of  a  tale  is  rejected  by  the  heroine,  and  that  the 
rejection  is  in  no  way  fatal  to  her. 

As  to  the  important  subject  of  ^'  asking  the  question,''  novels 
are  a  perfect  school  of  ways  and  means,  of  what  is  to  be  sought. 
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and  what  is  to  be  ayoided.  Would  any  lover  who  had  read 
Oratiby  take  his  miBtresB  on  the  water  to  propose  to  her  ?  No ; 
he  would  consider  the  possibility  of  haying  to  row  her  back,  a 
sulky  and  disappointed  man.  The  men  who  become  old  bache- 
lors are  the  men  who  take  no  counsel  from  Miss  Yonge  or  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  from  Mr.  Besant  or  Mr.  Trollope,  or  any  other  repu- 
table guide.  Indeed,  the  latter  gentleman's  strong  point  is  his 
delightful  loYemaking  and  his  straightforward  proposals. 

Women  are  practically  affected  by  novels  far  more  than  men 
are,  for  the  experience  of  men  enables  them  to  dispute  or  dilute 
or  correct  many  things  said.  But  a  woman's  life  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  fiction  she  reads.  She  draws  her  ideas  from  her 
favorite  books ;  she  tries  to  speak,  and  act,  and  dress  like  her 
favorite  heroines.  How  good,  then,  it  must  be  for  an  egotistical, 
selfish  girl  to  have  a  course  of  George  Eliot's  novels !  for  her  con- 
stant lesson  through  her  characters  is  that  the  world  was  not 
made  for  them  alone.  She  knocks  the  selfishness  out  of  them 
all,  or  she  punishes  them  for  retaining  it.  She  is  also  a  good 
teacher  for  girls  self-willed  and  self-opinionated ;  for  all  her  good, 
lovable  women  need  a  master  and  a  rule  of  life ;  yes,  even  Bomola 
needed  Savonarola. 

The  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  many  of  the  lighter  novels  of 
the  day  is  their  kind  of  heroine.  She  is  not  a  nice  girl.  She 
talks  too  much,  and  talks  in  a  slangy,  jerky  way,  that  is  odi- 
ously vulgar.  She  is  frank,  too  frank,  on  every  subject  and  oc- 
casion. She  is  contemptuous  of  authority,  even  of  parental  au- 
thority, and  behaves  in  a  high-handed  way  about  her  love  affairs. 
She  is,  alas  !  something  of  a  Freethinker.  She  rides  a  bicycle, 
and  plays  tennis,  and  rows  a  boat  She  laughs  loudly,  and  dress- 
es in  manly  fashion,  and  acts  altogether  in  accord  with  an  epoch 
that  travels  its  sixty  miles  an  hour.  She  is  very  smart  and  clever, 
but  in  her  better  moments  she  makes  us  sigh  for  the  girls  who 
thought  their  parents  infallible  and  who  were  reverent  church- 
women — ^the  girls  who  were  so  shrinkingly  modest,  and  yet  so 
brave  in  great  emergencies — the  girls  who  were  so  fully  accom- 
plished and  so  beautiful,  and  who  yet  had  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  be  the  dearly  loved  wife  of  a  noble-hearted  man  and  the 
good  house-mother  of  happy  children.  Perhaps  fifty  years  after 
this,  the  world  will  look  back  to  this  picturesque,  lovable  crea- 
ture, and  give  her  a  glorious  resurrection. 
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There  is  more  probability  of  this  resurrection^  if  we  reflect 
that  women  are  likely  to  be  the  popular  novelists  of  the  future^ 
althoagh  there  must  always  be  some  departments  of  fiction  which 
they  will  be  incompetent  to  undertake.  They  may  preserve  the 
finer  ideals  and  illusions  of  the  race,  but  they  can  never  kno^  life 
as  a  soldier,  or  lawyer,  or  a  man  of  business  can  know  it;  nor 
would  a  man's  knowledge  of  life  be  a  gift  that  any  kind  fortune 
would  bestow  upon  a  women.  There  will  then  continue  to  be 
specialties  for  both  sexes,  though  it  is  likely  in  poetry  and  fiction 
women  will  take  the  leading  part.  Indeed  this  is  evident  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day;  for  if  a  few  numbers  of  the  current 
magazines  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  long  run 
there  are  six,  perhaps  nine,  muses  to  one  Apollo;  nor  will  unpre- 
judiced criticism  find  appreciable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
work,  though  it  may  differ  in  kind.  On  the  whole,  it  is  likely 
that  women  will  prove  themselves  to  be  just  as  good  as  men  at 
their  best,  and  just  as  dull  as  men  at  their  worst. 

But  good  or  bad,  no  one  can  consider  the  young  men  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  hope  much  from  them  in  a  literary  direc- 
tion. At  every  university,  at  every  petty  country  school,  the 
'^  terms ''  are  fast  becoming  mere  periods  for  the  education  of  the 
human  muscles — a  fact  parents  may  consider  if  they  please— and 
the  interest  that  used  to  attach  to  the  class  list,  and  to  Tripos 
papers,  is  now  transferred  to  the  ball  game  or  the  boat  race. 
Athletic  contests  have  certainly  one  moral  advantage— they  teach 
men  to  deserve  success,  and  yet  be  prepared  to  suffer  defeat  and 
disappointment  without  losing  hope  or  temper. 

However,  it  is  not  the  moral,  but  the  literary,  side  of  the 
athletic  question  which  interests  us  at  this  time.  Are  young  men 
who  consider  bodily  strength  th^'  one  thing  needful,  likely  to 
give  much  time  to  mental  speculation  and  fanciful  dreaming  ? 
Are  human  beings  who  have  turned  themselves  into  machines  foi* 
making  a  ''  score  '*  likely  to  tell  love-tales  and  evoke  romance 
from  their  pugilistic  consciousness  ?  And  if  they  do,  what  will 
be  the  character  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  ?  Will  not  the 
hero  be  a  famous  ''pitcher,''  leaping  and  loving,  and  free  from 
faults  as  from  fat  ?  And  the  heroine,  will  she  not  be  a  smart 
girl,  enthusing  her  lover  by  wearing  his  colors  and  screaming 
'*  'Rah  I  Wah  I  Wdh  r  tUl  her  voice  fails  her  ? 

Perhaps  so ;  but  we  have  more,  reason  to  expect  that  men 
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trained  in  this  fashion  will  he  the  doers,  and  not  the  dreamers,  of 
the  future.  Tliey  ought  to  open  np  mines  and  drain  lands,  and 
drive  machinery,  and  fight  battles,  and  carry  ships  across  the 
ocean.  Thews  and  sinews  are  not  needed  for  novel  writing  ;  but 
they  are  needed  to  colonize  Africa  and  to  revolutionize  Asia  ;  to 
fight  anarchy  and  to  protect  liberljy.  They  are  needed  to  utilize 
old  inventions  and  to  perfect  new  ones  ;  and  these  young  athletes 
may  look  over  the  map  of  the  world  and  find  that  thews  and 
sinews  have  their  work  laid  out  for  the  next  century. 

Woman  is  the  bom  story-teller  of  humanity,  and  men  may 
very  well  leave  her  to  strike  the  note  to  which  the  fiction  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  respond.  No  one  has  yet  prophesied  how 
low,  or  how  high,  that  note  will  be ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  have  in  the  future  such  elaborate,  careful,  thoughtful  work 
as  the  past  has  given  ns  in  Middlemarch,  Rotnola,  Les  Misir- 
ables,  or  the  best  of  Meredith's  novels.  The  world  will  live 
too  fast,  and  travel  too  fast,  to  read  tales  which  are  really  epics 
and  philosophy.  Life  will  be  too  eager  and  mechanical  for  fine 
novels,  though  the  world  will  never  grow  too  old  or  be  too  busy 
to  say,  ^^  Tell  us  a  story.''  It  may  like  to  have  its  religion,  philos- 
ophy, and  politics  administered  in  novels  ;  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  ask  only  amusement,  only  the  ever- welcome  repetition  of 
that  old  story  of  love,  that  is  forever  young ;  for  when  men  and 
women  seek  amusement  as  a  relief  from  positive  work,  they  do 
not  like  to  enter  what  they  think  is  a  theatre,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
temple. 

If  this  view  of  novel-writing  does  not  promise  any  enduring 
fame  for  novelists,  if  it  leaves  them  as  simple  chroniclers  of  the 
work  and  ways  of  their  own  day,  instead  of  writers  for  future 
ages,  there  is  no  discredit  and  no  injury.  Blessed  are  those  who 
can  serve  their  contemporaries  !  they  have  some  tangible  results 
for  their  labor.  Posterity  may  mean  well,  but  it  cannot  be 
trusted.  If  Byron,  Keats,  Garlyle,  Ooleridge,  and  others  know 
anything  now  of  this  life,  they  must  wish  they  had  never  written 
for  posterity.  An  appreciative  present  is  a  very  good  thing ; 
and  to  be  forgotten  is  a  greater  posthumous  luxury  than  to  be 
tied  to  an  eternity  of  human  investigation,  whether  for  praise  or 
for  disapproval. 

Amelia  E.  Babb. 
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BY  OHABLES  DICKENS. 


Pebhaps  there  is  no  coantry  in  the  world  in  which  so  much 
is  done  by  the  system  of  "  voluntary  contributions  "  as  in  England, 
and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  managers  of  charitable  institu- 
tions have  to  keep  so  keen  an  eye  open  to  the  main  chance. 
Hospitals,  homes,  and  benevolent  funds  blessed  with  any  special 
endowments  are  very  rare  with  us,  while  state  aid  is  practically 
unknown ;  and  as  a  very  large  amount  of  money  is  annually  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  charities,  useful  and  otherwise,  of  which  we 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  unjustly  proud,  it  is  necessary  that  some- 
thing of  the  instinct  of  the  showman  should  be  combined  with 
buuness  tact  and  organizing  power  to  make  a  really  successful 
secretary  or  manager  to  any  institution  which  is  ^*  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.'' 

Of  late  years  every  sort  of  dodge  has  been  tried  to  attract  the 
public,  and  every  kind  of  bait  has  been  used  to  extract  the  money 
from  their  not  unwilling  pockets.  Bazaars  and  fancy  fairs ;  balls 
and  dramatic  entertainments  ;  hospital  Sundays  with  their  more 
or  less  persuasive  sermons ;  hospital  Saturdays  with  their  young 
women  rattling  money-boxes  at  every  street  comer, —all  these  and 
many  other  devices,  sometimes  in  very  questionable  taste,  are 
tried  in  turn  by  the  astute  professional  philanthropist.  Nor, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  frequent  repetition,  do  these  allure- 
ments ever  fail  of  success.  Oharity  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and 
when  it  can  be  combined  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  amusement 
it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  most  people,  still  better.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
pity  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  incur  so  much  outlay  in  such 
matters  that  by  far  the  larger  amount  of  the  public  money  which  is 
spent  upon  them  should  be  swallowed  up  in  expenses;  but  even  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  oharity  people  like  to  have  something  for  their 
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money,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  subscribers  waste  a 
thought  on  the  excessive  cost  of  the  advertising  and  of  the  enter- 
tainment which  has  wheedled  them  into  such  a  frame  of  mind 
as  to  induce  them  to  part  with  their  half-crowns  or  their  sovereigns, 
or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  with  their  banknotes. 

But  all  these  devices  are  of  mere  mushroom  growth  compared 
with  that  time-honored  institution,  the  public  dinner,  which  was 
one  of  the  primitive  methods  of  appealing  to  the  charitable,  and 
which  flourishes  even  more  luxuriantly  to-day  than  it  did  in  its 
earlier  years.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extravagant  and  wasteful 
way  of  filling  a  subscription  list  that  was  ever  invented,  but  that 
doesn't  matter.  We  are  a  conservative  people  even  in  these  days 
of  democracy,  and  '' advanced ''  principles— or  want  of  principles 
— of  all  kinds;  and  the  great  institution  of  the  public  dinner  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  things  which  have  attained  the  unassailable 
rank  of  fetish  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  absurd  considerations  of  the 
proper  relation  of  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  the  ultimate 
result  in  available  net  cash. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  something  peculiar  about 
the  public  dinner,  which  has  for  generations  appealed  to  the 
average  Briton;  and,  as  an  institution,  it  must  surely  in  its  early 
days  have  possessed  an  enviably  sound  and  robust  constitution. 
For,  in  truth,  anything  more  depressing  to  mind,  body,  and  es- 
[.   ':\ '  tate  than  most  of  the  dinners  of  bygone  days  it  is  difficult  to  im- 

;!;  agine.     The  Freemasons' Tavern,  Willis's  Booms,  the  Albion  in 

Aldersgate  Street,  and  the  London  Tavern  in  Bishopsgate  Street 
over  against  the  offices  of  the  then  great  house  of  Baring,  were 
the  chief  scenes  of  these  sacrifices  to  dyspepsia  and  gout  as  I  re« 
member  then  in  the  later  'fifties.  Sometimes  a  good  dinner  and 
a  fair  glass  of  wine  were  to  be  had  at  the  Albion  and  the  London 
Tavern,  but,  as  a  rule,  and  for  the  guinea  which  was  the  custom- 
ary charge  for  a  dinner  ticket,  the  banquets  were  but  ill-designed 
and  ill-cooked  affairs  abominably  served  by  a  tribe  of  dirty, 
ill-dressed  waiters,  the  like  of  whom  these  later  days  could 
scarcely  produce,  while  the  wine,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  Bottles  of  a  vapid, 
acid  hock,  and  decanters  of  a  sherry  of  a  peculiarly  stinging 
quality  used  to  be  ranged  on  the  tables  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  remarkable  feasts;  ii  sweet  liquid,   which 
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was  sapposed  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  champagne  if 
only  it  retained  a  certain  friskiness  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  cork  had  popped^  was  served  in  thrifty  quantities 
during  the  progress  of  the  meal,  and  the  subsequent  toasts  were 
drunk  in  a  specially  thorny  port  or  a  fatally  loaded  claret,  as  the 
victim  might  select.  Little  attempt  was  made  at  table  decora- 
tion. A  few  hideous  articles  of  plated  ware — epergnes  filled  with 
artificial  flowers  which  could  not  have  been  expected  to  deceive 
the  most  innocent  and  credulous  mind,  empty  wine  coolers,  well- 
worn  salvers  and  the  like — straggled  in  disorderly  fashion  about 
the  table,  and  there  was  usually  such  an  attempt  at  dessert  as 
would  have  put  any  self-respecting  kitchen-garden  to  shame. 
The  waiters  were  as  conspicuous  for  their  rapacity  in  the  matter  of 
tips  as  for  their  frowsy,  dirty  shabbiness,  their  general  incompe- 
tence, and  their  tendency  to  remove  half -emptied  bottles  from  the 
table  for  their  own  private  consumption,  while  the  ease  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  got  drunk  were  at  least  as  remarkable  as  any 
of  their  other  engaging  qualities.  The  dinner  itself  was  always  a 
long,  tedious  affair,  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  the  toast- 
master  took  the  chairman  in  hand,  and  the  ''  business  of  the 
evening''  began  with  its  dreary  speeches  trailing  their  slow  length 
among  the  heeltaps  of  the  thorny  port  and  the  loaded  claret,  and 
driving  the  company  to  tamper  still  further  with  their  digestions 
by  the  consumption  of  dried-up  nuts,  withered  apples,  and  wiz- 
ened grapes,  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason  seemed  to  be  uni- 
versally And  unsuccessfully  tried  as  a  remedy  against  the  all- 
pervading  boredom. 

The  toastmaster,  in  those  days,  was  a  personage  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  was  almost  as  desirable  to  secure  a  good  toast- 
master  as  a  good  chairman.  In  fact  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  unless  the  chairman  knew  all  the  ropes 
— which  was  not  always  the  case — ^practically  devolved  upon  the 
toastmaster.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  functionaries  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing  was  one  Barker,  a  portly  and 
handsome  man  with  formidable  black  whiskers  and  a  superb  bass 
voice  which  was  the  despair  and  envy  of  all  his  professianal 
brethren.  Harker  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  crier  or  usher  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  it  is  possible  that  something  of  the  dignity  of 
the  presiding  judges  clung  to  him  and  gave  him  a  certain  impres- 
siveness  as  he  waved  his  baton,  or  whatever  substitute  represented 
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it  at  the  moment^  and  demanded  ^^  silence  faw  the  chair/' 
Harker  was  popular  with  chairmen  ;  firstly,  because  he  could  post 
them  up  thoroughly  in  their  work,  and,  secondly,  because  he  was 
a  person  of  infinite  tact,  discretion,  and  sobriety.  In  these  re- 
spects he  did  not  resemble  another  toastmaster  whom  I  knew  very 
well.  This  functionary,  I  remember,  at  a  dinner  over  which  my 
father  presided,  had  been  making  himself  even  unusually  ofScious 
and  meddlesome  until  the  chairman,  who  knew  his  business  thor- 
oughly, could  bear  it  no  longer.  So,  by  the  hands  of  the  toast- 
master  himself,  he  sent  me  a  pencilled  note,  which  the  gentleman 
delivered  with  a  whiskeyfied  little  speech  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
sure  it  meant  something  kindly  for  somebody  from  the  *'  dear, 
good  dad,*'  but  which  simply  contained  the  words:  *'  For  Heaven's 
sake  get  rid  of  this  man  for  me;  he  is  worrying  me  to  death.'' 

Those  were  the  days  of  long,  long  speeches,  and  plenty  of  them, 
mostly  from  perfectly  incompetent  speakers  ;  of  the  reading  of 
dreary  lists  of  figures  by  secretaries  who  had  never  been  taugnt 
the  simple  art  of  making  themselves  heard  in  a  large  room ;  of  a 
general  depression  of  spirits  which  set  in  early  and  which  no 
amount  of  liquid  refreshment  could  assuage;  and  the  odd  part  of 
all  was  that  all  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  way  for  years  and  years.  My  experience  of 
public  dinners  began  in  about  the  year  1856.  Twenty  years  before, 
one  of  the  Sketches  by  Box  had  dealt  with  public  dinners,  and 
really  all  that  time  had  made  little  or  no  difference,  and  had 
brought  about  little  or  no  improvement.  It  might  almost  have 
been  said  of  almost  any  public  dinner  in  1856  as  it  had  been  of 
the  dinner  of  the  *'  Indigent  Orphans'  Friends'  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution" in  1836,  that 

"  waiters,  with  wine  baskets  in  their  hands,  are  placing  decanters  of  sherry 
down  the  tables  at  very  respectable  distances ;  melancholy  looking  salt- 
cellars, and  decayed  vinegar-cmets,  which  might  have  belonged  to  the 
parents  of  the  indigent  orphans  in  their  time,  are  scattered  at  distant  inter- 
vals on  the  cloth ;  and  the  knives  and  forks  look  as  if  they  had  done  dn^ 
at  every  public  dinner  in  London  since  the  accession  of  George  the  FlrBt*** 

Still  might  it  have  been  said  of  the  dinner  itself : 

**  Tureens  of  soup  are  emptied  with  awful  rapidity— waiters  take  plates  of 
tnrbot  away  to  get  lobster  sauce,  and  bring  back  plates  of  lobster  saiioe 
without  turbot ;  people  who  can  carve  poultry  are  great  fools  if  tb^  own 
lt>  and  people  who  can't,  have  no  wish  to  leanu" 
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Still  was  it  true  that : 

*'  The  chairman  rises,  and,  after  stating  that  he  feels  it  quite  nnneeessary 
to  preface  the  toast  he  is  about  to  propose  with  any  obeerrations  whatever 
wanders  into  a  mace  of  sentences,  and  flounders  about  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner,  presenting  a  lamentable  spectacle  of  mystified  humanity, 
until  he  arrives  at  the  words  '  constitutional  sovereign  of  these  realms,*  at 
which  elderly  gentlemen  exclaim '  bravo,'  and  hanmier  the  table  tremen- 
dously with  their  knife-handles." 

Very  little^  indeed,  has  been  changed  in  the  coarse  of  that 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  sach  a  state  of 
things  could  have  continued  so  long  and  how  it  was  that  the 
public  dinner  did  not,  years  ago,  die  the  death  which  it  so  well 
deserved. 

But  the  time  for  reform  was  coming,  although  not  imme- 
diately, and  the  strange  vitality  of  the  public  dinner  enabled  it 
to  survive  until  there  set  in  the  wonderful  alterations  in  public 
manners  and  customs ;  the  astonishing  change  in  the  ideas  of 
the  average  Briton  in  regard  to  gregarious  eating  and  drinking  ; 
the  complete  subversion  and  destruction  of  old  habits,  old  fash- 
ions, and  old  ways  of  doing  things  ;  the  practical  rebuilding  and 
rearrangement  of  London ;  the  reforming  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  of  so  much  that  Mrs.  Grundy  held  dear  ;  which  progressed 
with  a  thoroughness  and  rapidity  that  almost  took  away  the 
breath  of  Londoners  of  the  old  school.  The  first  sign  of  the 
startling  changes  to  come  was  noticeable,  I  think,  when  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond  invaded  us  from  Australia  and  taught  us  that 
the  peculiar  bill  of  fare  and  the  remarkable  arrangements  for  the 
discomfort  of  the  public  which  were  so  faithfully  chronicled  in 
the  veracious  history  of  the  Boy  at  Mughy  were  really  not 
governed  by  any  fixed  and  immutable  law  of  nature,  but  were 
subject  to  alteration  and  improvement  like  any  of  the  other  ar- 
rangements of  the  sons  of  men.  Presently  the  restaurateurs  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  instead  of  the  half-dozen  decent  places — I  don't 
even  think  there  were  so  many — ^in  which  one  could  dine  in  public 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  crop  of  handsome,  commodious,  and 
convenient  restaurants  has  sprung  up,  with  the  result  that  the 
old  absurd  idea  that  there  was  something  ^'fasf  and  almost 
improper  about  dining  in  a  public  room,  especially  for  ladies, 
vanished  into  the  limbo  which  has  of  late  years  swallowed  so 
many  absurdities,  and  all  the  habits  of  an  immense  number  of 
Londoners  became  practically  changed  altogether.     Then  came 
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the  en  of  greftt  hotels,  mod  when  aome  of  these  began  to  Imj  thenu 
eelres  out  for  the  entertainment  of  great  nnmben  of  people  in 
handsomelT  famished  and  conreniently  arranged  rooms,  spedallj 
built  for  the  purpose,  the  public  dinner  took  a  new  lease  of  life 
and  started  on  what  promises  to  be  a  career  of  greater  success 
and  profiperity  tlum  erer. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  the  new  order  is  perfect.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  long  war  from  being  anjthing  of  the  sort  But  its 
superiority  orer  the  old  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
You  do  not  always  get  a  first-rate  dinner  CTen  now  at  tiie 
Criterion,  the  Freemasons,  the  Caf6  Bojral,  the  Albion,  or  the 
Metropole,  but  you  do  assuredly  get  a  meal  which,  whether  for 
i»  component  parts,  its  cooking,  or  its  serrice,  is  immeasurably 
beuer  than  such  things  used  to  be.  It  is,  no  doubt,  still  well 
to  be  at  the  chairman's  table,  and  the  casual  member  of  the 
general  public  who  is  allotted  a  remote  seat  at  a  distant  table 
still,  as  a  rule,  &res  worse  tlum  those  in  higher  places,  but 
eTen  he  is  better  off  than  the  chairman's  own  immediate 
friends  were  years  ago,  and  will  haTO  in  all  probability 
a  better  dinner  than  he  could  haTe  hoped  for  in  the 
'thirties,  the  'forties,  the  'fifties,  or  the  'sixties.  It  is  still  more 
than  suspected  that  the  Tintages  which  are  proTided  for  the 
guests  at  the  upper  table  are  more  desirable  than  those  which  are 
senred  out  to  meaner  mortals,  but,  at  all  CTents,  the  days  of  that 
stinging  sherry  and  that  thorny  port  are  orer,  and  for  the  tem- 
perate consumer  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood — which  in  eariier 
times  was  almost  a  certainty— of  waking  in  the  morning  with  a 
sensation  of  haying  been  poisoned  oremight.  Cloakroom  ar* 
rangements  are  so  much  improred  that  one  may  furly  hope  to 
get  one's  own  hat  and  coat  when  one  goes  away,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable gain  when  one  remembers  the  old  story — *'  Hat,  sir  ? 
Oh,  all  the  best  hats  haye  been  gone  this  hour."  The  waiters 
are  a  different  race  alt<^ther  from  their  predecessors.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  sometimes  Tery  considerable 
room  for  improrement,  but  the  modem  men  hare  little  indeed  in 
common  with  the  shabby  genteel,  tipsy,  baksheesh-grabbing,  in- 
competents of  old  days.  Baksheesh  is  certainly  still  expected, 
and  occasionally  asked  for  with  more  urgency  than  politeness, 
but  you  may  console  yourself  by  thinking  that  if  you  do  giTe  a 
waiter  a  tip  nowadays  you  generaUy  hare  had  pretty  fail  Talue  for 
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yonr  money^  and  that  was  rarely  the  case  in  times  gone  by.  Most 
of  the  managers  of  places  where  pablio  dinners  are  given  profess 
that  their  waiters  are  strictly  forbidden  to  receiye  tips^  and  I  re- 
member being  quite  seriously  taken  to  task  by  one  of  them  when 
I  ventured  to  remonstrate  in  print  on  a  particularly  flagrant  case 
of  extortion  which  came  under  my  immediate  notice  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  dinner  of  the  Boyal  Oeneral  Theatrical  Fund.  I  was 
told  then — and  haye  been  told  since — ^that  inspectors,  or  super- 
intendents, or  managers,  or  some  such  functionaries  are  always 
on  the  watch,  and  that  any  waiter  who  takes  a  tip  is  summarily 
discharged,  but  I  know  this  to  be  a  light-hearted  little  fiction 
similar  to  that  which  is  kept  up  in  like  manner  by  the  railway 
companies.  Besides,  really  good  waiters  are  scarce,  eyen  now 
and  can  practically  dictate  their  own  terms.  And,  again,  if  tips 
were  really  and  seriously  forbidden,  the  cloakroom  attendant 
would  not  be  provided  with  that  plate  containing  a  few  shillings 
and  sixpences,  which  he  now  and  then  accidentally  rattles  in  so 
very  suggestive  a  manner. 

And  there  is  yet  another  vast  improvement  which  conspicuously 
marks  the  .public  dinners  of  to-day.  Not  only  are  the  dinners 
themselves,  the  rooms,  the  wine,  the  service  immeasurably  better 
than  they  were ;  the  speeches  have  shared  in  the  general  '^  bet- 
terment,'' and  are  very  seldom  so  prolix  or  so  ill-delivered  as  were 
those  of  yore.  It  may  be  that  Englishmen  generally  have  come 
more  out  of  their  shells,  and  are  less  embarrassed  when  they  fore- 
gather with  their  fellow-creatures  in  public  places  than  they  were, 
but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  average  of  public  speaking 
in  England— or,  at  all  events,  let  me  say  in  London,  as  it  is  to 
London  that  I  am  more  particularly  referring — has  been  very 
much  raised  of  late  years.  Something  of  the  improvement,  no 
doubt,  is  due  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  set  the  excellent  ex- 
ample of  making  short  speeches — ^besides  doing  still  further  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow-diners  by  introducing  smoking  after  dinner. 
But,  whatever  the  reason  or  reasons  may  be,  you  will  hear  in- 
finitely more  good,  or  reasonably  good,  after-dinner  speaking  now 
than  was  to  be  got  in  the  old  days.  There  is  no  one  living,  I 
think,  who  can  equal  or  come  near  my  father,  who  was  the  very 
best  after-dinner  speaker  I  ever  heard,  besides  being  one  of  the 
best  and  most  resourceful  of  chairmen;  but  I  am  sure  I  can  count 
many  more  speakers  of  the  first  class  now  than  I  could  at  any 
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previous  time.  As  miglit  perhaps  be  expected,  it  is  at  the  theat- 
rical dinners  that  most  of  the  best  speakers  are  to  be  heard.  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  has  trained  himself  into  an  excellent  after-dinner 
speaker;  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  all  talk  well ;  Mr.  Comyns  Garros  speeches  are  always 
charming,  both  from  the  literary  and  elocutionary  points  of  view; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Pinero  has  no  superior — I  might  almost  say  no 
real  rival — among  the  best  of  them  all.  Literature  is  not  very 
strong  just  now  in  this  department,  and  the  speeches  at  the  din- 
ners of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  and  similar  institutions  are  apt 
to  be  deadly  dull,  but  Mr.  W.  E.  Lecky  speaks  very  well,  if  not 
so  well  as  he  writes,  and  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  the  capital  speeches  which  he  can  make  about 
anything  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  an  energy  a  readiness, 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  anecdote  which  call  up 
reminiscences  of  the  immortal  Fred  Bayham  himself.  A  most 
delightful  after-dinner  speaker  was  James  Bussell  Lowell — ^but 
then  lie  was  an  American,  and  most  cultivated  Americans  have 
the  gift  of  eloquent  speech ;  and  Edmund  Tates,  whom  we  lost 
only  the  other  day,  could  speak  very  well  on  occasion,  although 
he  was  sometimes  too  didactic,  and  although  I  remember  his  once 
breaking  down  altogether,  and  subsiding  in  the  middle  of  a 
speech  absolutely  dumb  and  covered  with  confusion. 

The  after-dinner  speeches  of  politicians  are  apt  to  be  troubled 
with  reminiscences  of  the  manner  and  the  style  which  find  favor 
on  the  platform  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  Lord  Bosebery, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  quite  as  good,  though  in  a 
different  way,  after  dinner  as  they  are  in  business  hours.  Scien- 
tific after-dinner  speaking  is  apt  to  deal  too  exclusively  with 
shop,  relieved  by  that  mild  jocularity  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
scientific  mind ;  and  art,  with  one  exception,  makes  but  little 
mark  after  dinner.  That  exception  is  to  be  found,  of  course^  in 
the  magnificent  sesquipedalian  periods  of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton, 
the  President  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  whose  ornate  and  florid 
style  easily  beats  even  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  in  the  American's 
most  magnificent  moments,  and  who  serves  his  complimentary 
butter— in  prodigious  quantities — ^from  a  lordly  dish,  indeed. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  a  great  speaker,  but  always  says  what 
he  has  to  say  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  style  and  with  an  air 
of  conviction,  which  leads  to  a  feeling  of  some  surprise  when  you 
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read  the  speech  next  day  in  the  jmpers^  and  discover  how  yery 
little  there  was  in  it  after  all.  Above  all  things  His  Bojal  High- 
ness has  caltivated  the  yirtnes  of  conciseness  and  brevity,  and 
never  conld,  by  any  chance,  bore  anybody.  I  should  not  like  to 
saggest  that  one  could  say  the  same  of  all  after-dinner  speakers, 
but  a  thoroughly  bad  speech  is  quite  the  exception  in  these  times, 
and  modem  audiences  have  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  taking 
things  into  their  own  hands  when  a  speaker  shows  indications  of 
not  knowing  when  to  stop. 

Among  the  other  great  changes  which  have  come  over  the 
public  dinner  the  question  of  the  selection  of  a  chairman  is  one 
of  the  notable.  Once  upon  a  time  a  noble  lord — practically  any 
noble  lord  would  do-— was  almost  indispensable,  and  the  old  Duke 
of  Cambridge  easily  held  the  record,  I  should  think,  for  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  he  had  appealed  to  an  after-dinner 
audience  in  the  cause  of  charity.  Nowadays,  when  the  general 
public  is  to  be  got  at,  there  is  little  faith  in  ordinary  lords,  and 
it  is  even  whispered  that  Boyalty,  unless  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, is  no  longer  a  sure  draw.  To  the  officials  of  the 
older  and  wealthier  charities  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Their  dinners  are  supported  mainly  by  friends  of  the 
institution  itself,  and  any  gentleman  of  position  and  influence 
who  is  well  known  to  them  makes  as  useful  a  chairman  as  any- 
body else,  and  has  as  good  a  chance  of  drawing  a  satisfactory  sub- 
scription list.  But  the  capture  of  the  latest  celebrity,  the  repre- 
sen^tive  of  the  very  newest  ''boom,''  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  anxious  secretaries  and  committees  of  the  smaller  charities, 
who  have  to  offer  the  public  a  fair  equivdetlft'^dr  its  money,  and 
necessitates  an  amount  of  ingenuity  and^  diplomacy  which  would 
surprise  most  people  who  do  not  know  how  much  working  such 
things  want.  And  when  the  great  chairman  question  is  satisfac- 
torily settled  a  considerable  amount  of  tact  and  skill  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  to  advertise  the  show  properly  to  the  public, 
which  has  become  by  this  time  a  little  shy  and  wary  in  such 
matters.  All  sorts  of  tricks  are  tried,  but  the  managers  of  some 
of  the  older  and  more  conservative  charities,  when  they  have 
secured  the  services  of  a  flrst-class  peer,  still  pin  their  faith  on 
an  extremely  old  dodge  which  was  described  as  far  back  as  the 
time  when  Mr.  Boffin  came  into  his  fortune. 

''And  then  the  charities,  mv  Ohristian  brother  I '' says  the 
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author  of  Our  Mutual  Friend,  who  had  as  mnch  experience  of 

public  dinners  as  most  people. 

"And  mo0tl7  in  difficoltiea,  yet  mcwt  Uyish,  too,  in  the  ezpenBive 
articles  of  print  and  paper.  Large,  fat,  private  doable  letter,  sealed  with 
dncal  coronet.  '  Nicodemns  Boffin,  Bsquire.  My  Dear  Sir— Haying  con- 
sented to  preside  at  the  forthcoming  Annnal  Dinner  of  the  Family  Party 
Fond,  and  feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  immense  nsefohiess  of  that 
noble  Institntion  and  the  great  importance  of  its  being  supported  by  a  Ust 
of  Stewards  that  shall  prove  to  the  public  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  popa- 
lar  and  distinguished  men,  I  have  undertaken  to  ask  you  to  beeome  a 
Steward  on  that  occasion.  Soliciting  your  favorable  reply  before  the  14th 
instant,  I  am.  My  Dear  Sbr,  your  faithful  Servant,  Ldtsbd.  P.  S.—The 
Steward's  fee  is  limited  to  three  Guineas.'  Friendly  this,  on  the  part  of  the 
Doke  of  Linseed  (and  thoughtful  in  the  postscript),  only  lithographed  by 
the  buDdred  and  presenting  but  a  pale  individuality  of  address  to  Nicode- 
mus  Boffin,  Esquire,  in  quite  another  hand." 

That  this  device  is  still  popular  argues  a  singular  want  of  in- 
vention on  the  part  of  secretaries  and  committees,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  a  constant  and  surprising  gullibility  on  the  part  of 
some  sections  of  the  world  of  London.  But  that  public  dinners 
should  still  meet  with  so  much  favor  as  they  still  enjoy  is  in 
itself  so  remarkable  a  fact  as  to  dwarf  any  minor  details. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  attempt  to  popularise  the 
presence  of  ladies  at  table  at  public  dinners  has  met  with  but  in- 
different success. 

GhAKLBS  DiO£SK8. 
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THE  BUSINESS  REVIVAL 

BY  BDWABD  SBHBLB^  PBBBIDBKT    OF   THB   BOSTON  OHAMBEB  OF 

COMKEBGE;   JAKBS  M.  OLENX,   PBESIDENT  of   THB   oiir- 

OIKNATI    OHAKBBB   OF    OOMMEBOB ;     A.    K.    MILLBB, 

PBESIDElirr  OF  THE  KEW  0BLEAK8  OHAKBEB  OF 

OOMMEBCE  ;   AND  WILLIAK  Q.  BOYD,  PBESI- 

DEXT    OF    THB    MBBOHAXTS'    EX- 

OHANOE  OF  ST.    LOUIS. 


EDWARD  KBMBLB,  BSQ. : 

It  mast  be  conceded  that  the  badness  of  the  coantry  con- 
tinaes  in  a  depressed  condition.  There  may  be  one  or  two  lines 
which  are  satisfactory,  and  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  in- 
creased volume ;  bat  retoi-ns  are  generally  nnsatisfactory,  and 
considering  the  business  of  the  coantry  as  a  whole,  it  is  in  a  de- 
pressed condition  still.  The  prodacer,  the  '^  wage-earner,''  the 
manufacturer,  the  middle  man,  the  man  depending  upon  perma- 
nent investments, — all  are  dissatisfied,  if  not  embarrassed,  by  the 
small  returns  which  they  are  obliged  to  accept.  As  the  country 
grows  older,  indeed,  the  percentage  of  gain  from  many  sources 
will  grow  less,  although  the  volume  of  exchanges  will  increase. 
But  this  is  a  matter  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here. 

Prosperity  is  in  abeyance.  While  cotton  and  wheat  and  labor 
and  freight  transportation  are  selling  at  unremunerative  prices 
and  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  known,  prosperity  can  scarcely  be 
expected. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  very  large  crops 
in  a  succession  of  years  are  not  to  be  ardently  desired,  unless  for- 
eign markets  are  in  a  condition  to  take  the  surplus.  This  coun- 
try is  wont  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  gathering  of  great 
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harrestSy  as  if  prosperity  were  thereby  aasiirecL  This  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Peace  and  plenty  do  not  always  insure  pros- 
perity, or  what  is  caUed  prosperity  by  this  ooontry.  We 
haTe  lately  heard  a  good  deal  aboat  the ''failure^  ofthecom 
crop.  It  has  not  failed,  bat  will  be  a  moderate  crop.  In  con 
seqaence  the  price  of  com  has  largely  adyanced,  and  it  is  proba 
ble  this  moderate  com  crop  will  represent  a  greater  money  Talae 
than  the  Teiy  large  crop,  which  was  promised  and  predicted  in 
June  last,  wonld  haTe  commanded  had  it  been  secured.  Forther- 
more,  the  adyance  in  the  price  of  com  has  bronght  abont  a  con* 
siderable  rise  in  the  price  of  hog  and  hog  products  ;  and  hog,  one 
of  the  staple  commodities,  can  be  produced  from  wheat,  which  is 
selling  not  only  lower  than  erer  before,  bat  lower  than  com — a  fact 
which  is  anprecedented.  This  state  of  things  will  result  later  on  in 
a  benefit  to  the  producer,  rery  likely,  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
wheat,  and  it  is  not  impossible  after  all  that  this  ''&ilare  of  the 
com  crop  **  may  proTe  a  yeritable  boon ! 

But  the  business  of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole, 
continues  depressed  and  unprofitable.  The  settlement  of 
the  tariff  question  has  not  changed  this  condition.  It  is 
not  intended  to  deny  that  some  interests  directly  affected 
by  the  tariff  have  been  relieyed  by  its  settlement ;  but  they  are 
insignificant  when  the  business  of  the  whole  country  is  consid- 
ered. There  was  a  sentimental  feeling,  which  preyailed  to  some 
extent,  that,  the  tariff  settled,  business  must,  of  course,  reyiye ; 
and  a  small  spasm  in  the  direction  of  improTement  was,  for  a 
moment,  evident;  but  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  has  not 
changed,  or  in  any  way  affected,  the  yalne  of  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
or  hog,  or  placed  the  producer  and  the  ^*  wage-earner''  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  become  good  customers  and  make  demand  :  it  has, 
however,  together  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  removed 
two  disturbing  elements.  Some  other  matters,  too,  which  aggra- 
vated the  situation  are  no  longer  present.  The  extreme  anxiety 
concerning  the  gold  supply  or  reserve,  and  the  general  fear  and 
doubt,  have  disappeared.  The  labor  question,  though  not  solved, 
is  less  threatening.  Liabilities  in  all  directions  have  been  re- 
duced, and  confidence,  a  very  important  element,  is  restored.  So 
the  situation  is  better.  Business  is  not  much  better ;  but  the 
situation,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  winter,  is  very  much 
better,  and  the  chances  for  improvement  in  business  are  good. 
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Tet  there  is  no  one  thing,  or  two  or  three  things,  which  can  be 
discerned  as  conspicnons  signs  of  promise ;  and  the  marked  de- 
pression still  existing  in  foreign  countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  bar  to 
improTement  here. 

The  new  tariff,  in  one  respect  at  least,  has  worked  an  injury  ; 
namely,  in  causing  the  abrogation  of  reciprocity  treaties.  The 
principle  of  reciprocity  is  popular  in  this  country,  and  deservedly 
so.  Without  question  it  is  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
irrespective  of  party.  The  very  word  itself  is  a  synonyme  for 
soundness,  wisdom,  mutual  benefit,  comity.  The  abrogation, 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  occurred  years  ago,  was  a  serious  business  mistake,  and  a 
political  mistake  as  well.  Since  that  time,  and  after  a  long 
period.  Congress  recognized  the  principle  again,  and  recipro- 
city treaties  have,  in  late  years,  been  made  with  several  foreign 
countries,  though  not  yet  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  with  Canada. 
In  every  case  this  treaty  has  been  found  advantageous,  not  only 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  producer  and  consumer  also. 
Under  it  exports,  especially  of  natural  products,  have  largely  in- 
creased, while  the  free  imports  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer.  Because  of  the  duties  levied  against  them  by  the  new 
tariff,  both  Spain  and  Brazil  have  abrogated  this  treaty.  So  we 
are  again  set  back  in  this  matter  of  reciprocity,  and  another  busi- 
ness and  political  mistake  has  been  made.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
renew  these  treaties  with  those  countries,  even  should  Congress 
desire  to  do  so. 

It  is  appalling  to  see  how  important  matters  touching  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  are  lost  sight  of  by  the  Congress  in 
the  scrambling  contests  of  special  and  political  and  personal 
interests.  Nothing  comes  so  near  causing  despair  of  the  republic 
as  these  contests,  and  the  very  peculiar  and  undignified  manner 
in  which  they  are  carried  on.  There  was  never  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  probably,  when  the  interests  of  business 
were  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  conduct  and  methods  and  tone  of 
Congressional  deliberation  and  action  as  in  the  period  now  pass- 
ing. There  is  a  growing  distrust,  an  increasing  fear,  of  legisla- 
tion. Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  are  obliged 
to  be  constantly  alert,  and  feel  it  necessary  to  take  action  in  re- 
gard to  matters  which  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  have  any  stand- 
ing in  legislative  councils,  and  to  urge  attention  to  others  which 
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seem  likely  to  be  oyerlooked ;  and  so^  instead  of  devoting  their 
entire  attention  to  their  own  more  legitimate  aflEairs^  it  is  more  or 
less  diverted  in  watching  and  protesting  to  the  Congress.  It.  is  a 
duty  of  these  bodies,  of  conrse,  to  keep  themselves  informed  in 
reference  to  affairs,  and  to  ntter  their  opinions  when  necessary  or 
proper ;  bnt  this  onght  not  to  be  necessary  very  often.  The 
growing  tendency  to  legislate  for  party ;  the  apjmrently  growing 
belief  on  the  part  of  a  minority  that  its  legitimate  dnty  is  to 
hamper  and  harass  and  possibly  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority, 
even  though  the  proposed  legislation  may  be  wise, — is  an  unfortu- 
nate peculiarity  of  modem  politics,  and  is  disturbing  to  business 
affairs.  This  criticism  may  be  applied  also  to  State  legislatures 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  looks  very  much,  sometimes,  as  if  it 
were  party  first  and  th^  country  afterwards. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  many,  not  upon  the  prosperity  of  a  few.  A  perplexing  and 
serious  question  has  arisen,  in  connection  with  the  startling 
growth  in  this  country  of  great  aggregations  of  capital,  as  to 
their  good  or  bad  effect :  the  formation  of  '^  trusts,''  as  some  are 
called  ;  the  consolidation  of  great  corporations — railroad  corpor- 
ations, for  instance.  Within  a  few  days  an  elaborate  article  has 
appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines  advocating  the  consolidation  of 
all  the  principal  railroad  properties  into  one  system,  or,  at  most, 
three  systems.  It  is  very  questionable  if  great  business  combina- 
tions, whether  corporate  or  otherwise,  are  beneficial  on  the  whole 
to  the  country.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  injurious,  even  if 
they  can  be  well  managed,  which  is  doubtful.  Oonsolidation  be- 
gets consolidation  and  concentration  of  power.  The  larger  the 
dealer  the  greater  the  concessions  he  demands  and  receives,  and 
the  smaller  dealer  must  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  undoubtedly  better 
for  the  country  when  business  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num is  divided  among  fifty  firms  than  when  this  amount  is  done 
by  one  firm;  and  decidedly  better  for  the  purity  of  politics. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  business  will  revive  and  fiourish. 
The  savings,  the  economies,  the  convulsions,  of  the  past  three 
years  have  made  this  possible ;  and  it  may  not  prove  a  wild 
prophecy  now  to  predict  that  the  next  five  years  will  witness  an 
era  of  great  prosperity. 

'SnwABD  Eemble. 
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JAMES  M.  GLENN,  ESQ.: 

So  far  as  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  territory  com- 
mercially tributary  in  a  close  sense  are  concerned,  the  conditions 
attending  industrial  interests  have  not  been  essentially  distinc- 
tive from  experiences  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  This  city, 
as  a  conspicuously  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre,  natur- 
ally suffered  alike  with  other  localities  in  the  depression  of  1893, 
although  there  has  been  much  to  support  the  view  that  the  ex- 
periences here  in  this  direction  were  less  serere  than  those  gen- 
erally prevalent  elsewhere. 

Pending  the  uncertainties  attending  political  procedures  with 
reference  to  the  policy  governing  foreign  commerce,  our  city  and 
this  region  shared  with  other  portions  of  the  country  the  sense  of 
hesitation  and  of  halting  which  allowed  a  process  of  reduction 
and  elimination  of  the  surplus  products  of  labor  to  go  on,  until 
a  time  prior  to  reaching  final  conclusions  in  Congress,  when  there 
was  such  a  revival  in  demand  for  many  lines  of  staple  products 
that  important  changes  were  inaugurated  and  business  assumed 
enlarging  proportions. 

This  was  notably  so  in  the  dry-goods  interest,  the  shoe  trade, 
in  clothing,  in  machinery  and  metal  products  generally,  and 
various  other  channels.  This  advance  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  enlarging  operations,  prior  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
tariff  question,  naturally  modified  any  immediate  infiuence 
which  such  legislation  had  upon  business  matters,  so  that  the 
revival  in  industrial  affairs  of  a  significant  nature,  which  many 
believed  would  follow  at  once  on  the  conclusion  of  the  tariff  con- 
troversy, has  not  been  fully  realized,  and  in  some  sense  there 
has  been  disappointment.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  evidences 
of  a  better  and  more  promising  order  of  affairs  are  positive — that 
the  turning-point  from  conditions  of  depression  to  a  shaping  in 
the  direction  of  enlargement  in  the  employment  of  labor  has 
been  reached  and  passed,  and  that  conditions  of  comparative 
comfort  are  steadily  displacing  those  of  distress  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes. 

It  is  true  that  while  there  is  a  revival  of  the  operations  of 
business  there  remains  the  inevitable  condition  of  low  values  of 
products  in  general,  and  a  consequent  restriction  upon  the  wage 
power  of  the  employing  interests.  It  is  useless  in  a  general  way 
to  draw  comparisons  with  earlier  years,  as  to  values  of  products  or 
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prices  rendered  for  prodactive  labor^  for  the  reTolutionizing  in- 
fluences of  the  economies  which  hare  been  introduced  and  which 
are  still  deyeloping  render  such  comparisons  misleading,  and  in 
more  or  less  degree  give  encouragement  to  a  sense  of  dissatifi&o- 
tion  which  is  abundantly  present  at  all  times  among  wage- 
earners. 

The  trade  in  this  city  looks  forward  to  an  early  restoration  of 
former  proportions  of  activity  in  all  important  branches  of  in- 
industry.  The  agricultural  interests  in  all  this  region  have,  as  a 
whole^  fared  well  the  past  season,  though  there  haye  been  some 
drawbacks  in  particular  localities  and  instances.  The  country  south 
of  us.  as  has  been  well  shown  in  many  ways,  isdereloping  its  pro- 
ductive resources  more  steadily  and  decidedly  than  in  the  past : 
and  this  fact,  with  the  transportation  facilities  which  this  market 
commands  in  that  direction,  naturally  promotes  in  high  degree 
business  intercourse  to  mutual  advantage. 

Here  at  Cincinnati  we  feel  that  any  measures  or  conditionB 
which  may  be  brought  forward  calculated  to  widen  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  South,  or  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
region  west  and  southwest  of  ns,  must  necessarily  have  a  helpful 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  our  own  particular  region. 

The  South  this  season  has  been  favored  with  an  enormous 
crop  of  cotton,  and  an  exceptionally  large  production  of  com, 
with  also  an  excellent  yield  of  tobacco,  and  although  market 
prices  may  be  low,  especially  as  to  cotton,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  cost  of  production,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
question  of  labor,  but  recognizing  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
by-product  which  was  formerly  wasted,  is  now  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  net  result  is  a  favorable  one.  The  sugar  interest,  stimu- 
lated by  the  bounty  provision,  and  strengthened  in  its  position, 
has  unfortunately  been  confronted  with  a  modification  of  direct 
benefits,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  existing  hardships  may  be  but 
temporary,  and  that  this  important  industry  may  steadily  continue 
in  advancement,  accompanied  ultimately  with  remunerative  re- 
sults. The  production  of  rice  in  the  South  is  extending,  and  will 
undoubtedly  assume  very  greatly  enlarged  proportions  in  the  near 
future.  The  lumber  resources  of  the  South  are  being  more  and 
more  brought  into  prominence,  attracting  capital  for  its  prepara- 
tion for  market,  widening  the  employment  of  labor,  and  adding 
to  the  available  wealth  of  the  community. 
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The  enlarging  commerce  in  the  direction  of  Central  America 
and  Soath  America^  and  the  important  accomplishment  in  trans- 
continental transportation  afforded  by  the  completion  of  the 
Tehnantepec  Bailway,  are  featares  which  give  assurance  of  increas- 
ing indastrial  activities  in  our  region,  and  afford  an  enconraging 
outlook. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  now  in  sight  in  our  commer- 
cial affairs  which  give  promise  of  a  steady  revival  of  business 
and  prosperity,  through  the  enlarging  employment  of  labor, 
the  increasing  call  for  its  products,  and  the  more  complete 
transportation  facilities  which  serve  the  ends  of  commerce. 

James  M.  Olekit. 


A.K.  MILLBB,BSQ.: 

The  general  business  of  New  Orleans  is  better  now  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  revival  of  business, 
however,  for  there  was  never  any  very  serious  interruption  here, 
except  for  a  short  time  last  summer,  and  the  improvement  has 
been  gradual  but  steady  ever  since.  There  has  been  no  sudden 
change,  no  awakening  of  trade  as  it  were,  and  certainly  no  revival 
due  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  or  to  any  other  legislation 
by  Congress.  The  Wilson  Bill,  as  it  passed,  and  particularly  the 
subsequent  legislation  of  the  House  known  as  the  *'  pop-gun  '* 
sugar  bill,  have  offset  whatever  advantages  a  change  or  improve- 
ment of  the  tariff  might  otherwise  have  brought  us  by  reviving 
our  foreign  trade,  and  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  materially  and 
unfavorably  affected  general  business.  The  improvement  that 
has  occurred  has  been  in  spite  of  the  action  of  Congress.  Had 
there  been  no  tariff  legislation,  the  revival  would  have  come  all 
the  same,  and  would,  indeed,  have  been  far  more  pronounced  than 
it  is.  As  far  as  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  are  concerned,  it  is  as 
though  Congress  had  passed  an  act  to  stimulate  trade  and  then 
put  an  addendum  to  it  repealing  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
annulling  its  own  work. 

Of  the  four  products  of  Louisiana,  three — sugar,  rice,  and  lum- 
ber— are  unfavorably  affected  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
the  business  dependent  on  them  has  been  reduced  in  consequence. 
Outside  of  New  Orleans,  lumber  is  the  chief  manufactured  pro- 
duct of  the  State.  The  lumber  industry  has  developed  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years — a  threefold  increase  since  1885— largely  through 
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the  inflnence  of  Western  capital.  A  nnmber  of  gentlemen  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  bought  heavily  of  Louisiana  pine  and  cypress 
lands  before  these  advanced  so  much  in  value,  erected  the  neces- 
sary mills,  and  went  to  work  so  energetically  that  they  soon  trebled 
the  business,  finding  new  markets  for  their  products,  mainly  in 
the  West.  The  financial  crisis  of  last  spring,  which,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  was  so  much  more  pronounced  in  the  West  than  in  other 
sections,  struck  the  lumber  industry  first,  and  a  number  of 
mills  shut  down,  or  reduced  their  production,  before  the  strin- 
gency was  felt  here  by  any  other  establishments.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  temporary  shock  due  to  the  tying  up  of  capital.  Business  was 
reviving  from  it  when  the  free-lumber  section  of  the  Wilson  Bill 
gave  it  a  second  shock,  from  which  it  is  still  sufi^ering.  The  lum- 
bermen complain  that  they  will  be  shut  out  of  the  markets  of  the 
Northwest  by  the  competition  of  Canada.  How  far  they  will  be 
affected  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  schedule  has  certainly  checked 
a  revival,  which  had  set  in  four  or  five  months  ago. 

The  rice  farmers  have  filed  protests  to  the  rice  schedule  of 
the  Wilson  Bill.  The  original  schedule,  although  the  duty  was 
materially  reduced,  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  them,  but, 
through  some  trick,  it  was  so  changed  in  the  Senate  as  to  make 
the  differential  between  cleaned  and  uncleaned  rice  so  great  as  to 
benefit  Chinese,  at  the  expense  of  American,  rice.  Whatever  harm 
may  be  ultimately  caused  by  this  has  been  offset  for  the  time 
r    ?,  being  by  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  which  has  strength- 

ened the  market  so  that  the  rice  farmers  have  no  present  cause 
of  complaint,  whatever  the  future  may  bring  them. 

It  is  the  sugar  schedule,  however,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
House  towards  sugar,  which  have  undone  any  good  that  the 
Wilson  Bill  might  otherwise  have  brought  with  it,  and  which 
have  checked  reviving  business  and  have  prevented  as  great  an  im- 
provement as  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  loss  of  the 
bounty  on  the  crop  of  1894,  which  the  planters  had  been  led  to 
expect  and  which  they  had,  indeed,  been  promised,  has  seriously 
upset  and  checked  business  in  southern  Louisiana ;  and  the  im- 
provement we  have  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  spite  of 
this  setback,  shows  how  healthy  and  encouraging  the  outlook  has 
been.  The  bounty,  however  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  political 
measure,  certainly  stimulated  the  sugar  industry  and  doubled  its 
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production  in  three  years'  time.  It  necessitated  the  nse  of  the 
most  improved  machinery  in  order  to  prodace  sugar  of  a  high 
grade,  that  being  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  full  bounty.  The 
result  was  a  general  oyerhauling  of  the  machinery  and  the  pur- 
chase each  season  of  from  13,000,000  to  $5,000,000  of  new  rollers, 
boilers,  and  other  machinery,  and  probably  as  much  more  in  sup- 
plies. These  purchases  were  made  almost  exclusively  in  New 
Orleans,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  before  the  crops  have 
begun  coming  in ;  and  they  tended  to  give  an  activity  to  summer 
and  fall  trade  it  had  never  enjoyed  before.  The  sugar-planters 
had  cultivated  their  crops  under  full  expectation  of  the  bounty 
and  under  promise  of  it.  As  soon  as  they  found  that  they  were 
not  going  to  get  it,  or  certainly  not  for  the  present,  they  stopped 
their  orders  and  even  withdrew  such  as  they  could,  and  cut  down 
their  expenses  to  the  lowest  limit.  This  has  naturally  affected 
the  trade  of  New  Orleans  somewhat  unfavorably.  But  what  has 
caused  the  greatest  uncertainty,  disturbance,  and  uneasiness  has 
been  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  '^  popgun ''  bill  in  favor  of 
free  sugar.  This  has  brought  about  a  political  upheaval  in  southern 
Louisiana.  I  will  not  discuss  the  political  side  of  the  matter,  but 
the  material  and  industrial  effects  of  the  threat  have  been 
marked,  and  the  coincidence  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  sugar, 
just  previous  to  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  has  been  most  unfor- 
tunate. It  has  checked  all  purchases  by  the  planters  that  could 
be  avoided  and  has  reduced  the  volume  of  business  in  the  sugar 
district  from  10  to  25  per  cent  The  planters  have  not  yet 
decided  how  they  will  meet  the  diflBculty  except  by  reducing 
expenses.  A  convention  has  been  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  wages,  and  there  is  now  little  doubt  of  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  throughout  the  sugar  district,  affecting  perhaps  80,000 
persons.  This  will,  of  course,  be  felt  in  New  Orleans,  as  all  the 
purchases  are  made  in  this  city.  It  might  be  well  to  mention 
here  that  the  sugar  crop  last  year,  and  the  bounty  on  it,  did  much 
to  relieve  the  financial  stringency.  The  crop  was  a  large  one, 
prices  were  good,  and  the  money  received  for  it  came  at  the  very 
time  when  the  stringency  was  the  most  pressing. 

These  are  the  chief  results  of  the  Wilson  Bill  as  far  as  Louis- 
iana and  New  Orleans  are  concerned.  It  will  be  seen  that  its 
influence  has  been  bad  ;  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  com- 
mercial revival ;  and  that  if  therd  has  been  any  improvement,  it 
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has  been  in  spite  of  the  tariff  legislation,   and  due  to  other 
causes. 

The  bank  clearances  indicate  an  improvement  of  about  ten 
per  cent.,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  busi- 
ness advance  over  last  year.  Cotton  receipts  here  have  almost 
doubled,  and,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  cotton, — ^the  lowest  ever 
known, — the  increase  in  receipts  makes  itself  felt  and  more  than 
offsets  the  loss  in  the  grain  trade ;  but  where  the  improvement  is 
most  marked  is  in  manufactures  and  numerous  petty  industries. 
The  steady  drift  in  New  Orleans  for  years  past  has  been  from 
commerce  to  manufactures.  Twenty  years  ago  New  Orleans  was 
given  up  almost  exclusively  to  commerce,  to  the  handling  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  South  and  West,  and  not  onensixth 
of  its  working  population  was  employed  in  manufactures ;  whereas 
to-day  more  than  one-half  are  so  employed.  The  industries  are 
varied,  and  becoming  more  so  each  year,  and  are  giving  new  activity, 
or  rather  activity  in  new  lines,  to  our  business.  These  factories 
scarcely  felt  the  financial  crisis.  The  lumbermen  suffered  slightly, 
but  less  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  districts ;  and  our  largest 
cotton-mill  reduced  its  output ;  but  these  were  almost  the  only  es- 
tablishments that  were  affected  unfavorably ;  and  the  manufact- 
ured output  of  New  Orleans  for  the  twelve  months  will  exceed 
that  of  any  year  in  its  history.  Moreover,  there  has  been  an 
activity  in  public  improvements  which  has  given  employment  to 
nearly  all  the  idle  labor  here  and  given  a  remarkable  stimulus  to 
business  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  of  jmving  done  has  never 
been  equalled  before  ;  the  work  of  sewering  New  Orleans  has 
finally  begun ;  and  the  conversion  of  our  very  extensive  street-car 
system  from  the  old-fashioned  mule  traction,  which  has  so  long 
prevailed,  to  electricity  has  alone  called  for  the  investment  of 
several  million  dollars.  The  building  trades  have  for  the  past 
three  years  shown  an  exceptional  activity,  due  to  the  drift  of 
population  into  new  districts  because  of  the  extension  of  the 
street-car  system,  and  the  demand  for  modem  houses  instead  of 
the  old  damp  and  dismal  ones  of  which  there  was  such  an  excess 
in  New  Orleans.  In  these  building  trades  alone,  there  is  an 
improvement  of  over  fifty  per  cent  as  compared  with  three 
years  ago. 

Most  of  these  matters  which  I  have  mentioned  as  having  had 
an  exhilarating  effect  on  trade  are,  it  ¥rill  be  noticed,  local.     I  do 
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not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  New  Orleans  is  Hying  entirely  on 
itself ;  but  that  it  now  supplies  its  country  patrons  with  many 
manufactured  products  which  formerly  had  to  be  imported  from 
the  North  and  West. 

In  regard  to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  one  im- 
portant— and  the  most  important — fact  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind:  that  while  prices  are  phenomenally  low— cotton,  our 
great  staple,  having  reached  the  lowest  figure  ever  known — the 
crops  have  been  raised  at  far  less  cost  than  heretofore,  so  that  the 
net  profit  to  the  farmer  is  actually  greater  than  when  he  got 
better  prices.  The  financial  crisis  of  last  spring,  the  inability  of 
the  farmers  to  get  advances,  the  necessity  of  getting  down  to 
'^  bed-rock  "  in  the  matter  of  expenses,  all  compelled  them  to  cut 
off  all  superfluities,  and  also  induced  them  to  go  more  extensively 
into  the  cultivation  of  such  food  products  as  they  needed.  Ap- 
preciating the  fact  that  they  would  have  no  money  advances  with 
which  to  make  purchases  of  Western  produce,  corn,  oats,  etc., 
they  planted  grain,  potatoes,  and  whatever  they  needed,  ani 
fortunately  harvested  magnificent  crops.  All  the  crops  have  been 
good  and  the  bulk  yield  of  the  South  this  year  i^ill  be  the  largest 
ever  turned  out.  This  is  especially  so  of  corn.  The  failure  of 
the  Western  crop  has  so  sent  up  the  price  of  that  article  that  the 
Southern  farmers  would  have  been  bankrupted  this  season  if  they 
had  been  compelled  to  buy  as  much  of  it  as  in  former  years. 

It  may  be  said  briefly  that,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  the 
Southern  crops  have  never  been  exceeded,  and  that,  because  of 
the  very  financial  crisis,  they  have  been  raised  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  here  of  the  great  economies 
practised,  of  the  industry  shown  by  the  farmers  and  all  classes, 
and  the  improved  methods  used,  but  it  is  unnecessary — it  is  well 
understood.  When  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  year  are  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  shown  how  much  the  Southern  farmer  has  made 
from  one  acre  of  land,  so  much  more  than  ever  before,  and  how  ho 
has  given  his  attention  to  crops  which  he  formerly  considered  too 
trifling  to  turn  his  hand  to,  it  will  then  be  plain  why  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  business  here,  or  as  it  might  be  called  a 
revival.  But  that  revival  is  due  wholly  to  the  people,  to  their 
energy,  industry,  and  economy,  and  not  to  any  legislation  of 
Oongress.  So  far  as  the  Wilson  Bill  is  concerned,  with  the  free 
sugar  annex  in  the  House,  it  has  proved  only  an  injury  and  a 
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threat  to  this  section,  and  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  complete 
conMence  nntil  it  is  determined  whether  Congress  intends  to 
leave  the  sugar  schedule  and  the  sugar  question  where  they  now  are, 
or  begin  new  agitation  and  attempt  new  legislation  on  the  subject, 
before  the  country  has  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  present 
law. 

A.   E.   MiLLSB. 


WM.  G.  BOYD,  ESQ. : 

Mr.  Gh  aunoey  Depbw,  on  returning  to  New  York  last  April, 
after  a  trip  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  through  the 
West^  described  the  general  result  of  his  investigations  as  un- 
satisfactory, and  enlarged  upon  the  general  depression  in  the 
leading  cities  at  which  the  party  stopped  over.  In  an  interview 
with  a  New  York  daily  paper  he  enlarged  upon  this  subject, 
qualifying  his  statement  with  the  words 

**  bat  while  the  business  depression  and  unprecedented  number  of  unem- 
ployed are  the  common  condition  of  our  Western  States,  we  found  one  con 
spicuous  exception,  and  that  was  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  doing 
as  much  business,  and  In  a  more  prosperous  condition,  than  ever  before.  Its 
local  industries  are  active  and  healthy,  and  its  merchants,  with  all  that 
means  In  the  way  of  employment,  are  doinic  an  increasing  and  profitable 
I 'I;  business."* 

ijl  It  is  now  nearly  six  months  since  Mr.  Depew  thus  placed  him- 

jl  self  on  record,  and  the  events  that  have  occurred  since  his  visit 

']|  hero  have  more  than  justified  his  reading  of  the  situation.     The 

^j  revival  of  trade  and  commerce  in  St.  Louis  during  the  present 

'■  year  has  been  general ;  in  some  instances  it  has  even  been  phe- 

;?;  nomenal. 

!  I  (:  During  the  spring,  when  there  was  a  consensus  of  local  opinion 

that  the  tariff  question  would  be  settled  without  delay,  there  was 
hj  a  great  renewal  of  enterprise  and  activity ;  and  although  the  sub- 

sequent delays  in  Congress  were  discouraging,  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  uncertainty  promptly  removed  the  last  and  only 
hindrance  to  progress,  and  reports  received  by  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change from  almost  every  section  indicate  that  the  revival  is  of  a 
most  substantial  and  healthful  character. 

To  grasp  the  situation  thoroughly  at  this  point,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  year  1892  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  St  Louis.    The  actual  street  frontage  covered  by  new 

•  £xtraot  from  ictarview  publiahed  April  20,  UM. 
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buildings  during  that  year  was  thirty-nine  miles^  and  the  new 
structures  included  three  buildings  costing  more  than  a  million 
dollars  each,  seyeral  buildings  each  costing  more  than  a  million, 
and  a  total  of  5>500  buildings  costing  more  than  $20,000,000. 
The  Clearing-House  returns  showed  an  increase  on  any  previous 
year  of  more  than  nine  per  cent.,  and  the  clearings  for  December, 

1892,  and  January,  1893,  beat  the  previous  best  on  record  for  the 
two  holiday  trade  months  by  eleven  per  cent.  This  rate  of  im- 
provement was  maintained  during  the  spring  of  1893,  and  the 
business  of  the  local  banks  gained  steadily  up  to  and  inclusive  of 
May,  which  month  ran  seventeen  per  cent,  above  May  of  1892. 

The  financial  depression  which  paralyzed  business  throughout 
the  entire  country  during  the  succeeding  six  months,  reduced 
the  volume  of  the  bank  clearings  and  the  trade  returns  very  sig- 
nificantly, but  St.  Louis  was  fonunate  in  going  through  the 
crisis  without  a  single  bank  failure.  No  clearing-house  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  nor  did  a  single  financial  institution,  nor  any 
of  our  large  manufacturing,  jobbing,  or  retail  houses  suspend  pay- 
ment for  a  single  day.  The  only  large  failure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  of  a  car  factory  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver.  This  factory  has  resumed  business  during  the  last  sixty 
days  and  has  given  employment  to  six  hundred  men,  the  majority 
of  whom  reside  in  this  city. 

The  general  confidence  in  the  stability  of  St.  Louis,  estab- 
lished by  this  exceptional  record  during  the  national  crisis  of 

1893,  enabled  the  city  to  recover  with  ease  from  the  depression  of 
trade  which  the  curtailment  or  orders  from  outside  points 
rendered  unavoidable. 

Even  in  January,  1894,  the  bank  clearings  were  larger  than 
for  any  corresponding  month,  except  that  of  1893,  but  the  gain 
in  the  bank  clearings  became  more  marked  after  the  close  of  the 
second  quarter.  The  total  for  the  month  of  July  showed  an 
increase  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  September  totals  are  equally 
satisfactory,  and,  judging  from  the  reports  of  wholesale  and  retail 
concerns  of  orders  received  and  contracts  signed,  the  volume  of 
business  for  October,  1894,  will  be  the  largest  ever  recorded  in 
St.  Louis  for  that  month. 

In  many  respects  the  post-office  receipts  are  a  good  index  of 
the  condition  of  local  trade  and  commerce.  Thus  the  total 
receipts  at  the  St.  Louis  post-office  during  the  months  of  July, 
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August,  and  September,  1892,  were  $346,886.  In  1893  the  total 
for  these  three  months  fell  to  $325,654,  bnt  in  1894  the  total 
exceeds  $359,641,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  concluding  days  of 
September,  not  ready  for  publication  at  this  time  of  writing.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  total  of  1893  showed  a  decrease 
for  these  three  critical  months  of  six  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1892,  the  revival  this  year  has  been  so  marked  that  the  total  is 
eleven  per  cent,  better  than  1893,  and  even  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  better  than  for  the  plienomenally  prosperous  ninety  days 
ending  September  30,  1892. 

Another  very  reliable  index  of  the  condition  of  business  is  to 
be  found  in  the  railroad  freight  returns.  St.  Louis  is  the  dis- 
tributing centre  of  an  immense  area  of  country,  and  while  the 
railroads^  earnings  generally  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to- 
wards improvement,  •  the  returns  of  the  roads  centering  in  St. 
Louis  have  been  exceptionally  good.  I  have  caused  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  trade  revival  to  be  made  among  the  different  manu- 
facturing and  jobbing  trades,  and  especially  those  in  which  this 
city  is  conspicuous  for  the  volume  of  trade  transacted.  During 
the  last  ten  years  St.  Louis  has  risen  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
among  shoe  manufacturing  centres.  To-day  I  cannot  learn  of  a 
single  shoe  factory  which  is  not  running  full  time,  or  which  is 
not  doing  a  larger  business  than  in  1893.  Several  even  report 
better  business  than  in  1892.  MenVclothing  manufacturers 
report  orders  from  all  sections  much  better  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  and  the  numerous  wholesale  dry-goods  houses 
all  agree  that  the  fall  trade  is  excellent.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant centre  for  both  hardware  and  woodenware,  and  great 
activity  prevails  in  both  lines. 

In  the  building  and  accessory  trades,  such  as  brickmaking, 
planing-mills,  iron  foundries,  etc.,  the  revival  has  naturally  been 
somewhat  less  marked.  But  the  low  prices  of  materials  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  caused  a  renewal  of  building  ac- 
tivity, and  at  the  present  time  the  factories  are  all  active.  Our 
phenomenally  large  breweries  and  tobacco  factories  were  ham- 
pered in  their  operations  this  summer  by  the  strike  in  adjoining 
coalfields,  and  in  some  instances  ran  behind  in  their  orders. 
Full  time  is  now  being  made  and  the  output  is  very  satisfactory, 
showing  gains  in  almost  every  department. 

In  the  limited  space  allotted  me  I  cannot  deal  with  each  industry 
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separately^  bat  the  result  of  inquiries  by  reliable  men  justifies  me 
in  stating  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  the 
period  of  depression — I  do  not  say  ^' panic,''  because  there  was  no 
panic  here — is  now  nothing  more  than  a  memory. 

There  are  a  few  other  causes,  indications,  and  results  of  trade 
reyival  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  that  must  at  least  be  referred  to. 
The  attitude  of  the  city  during  the  recent  railroad  strike  has  been 
favorably  commented  upon  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
Merchants' Exchange,  supported 'by  the  leading  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  took  a  firm  stand  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order 
from  the  outset,  and  resolutely  declined  to  budge  one  inch  from 
the  policy  adopted,  all  pressure  and  prayers  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Our  leading  daily  papers  were  emphatic  from  the 
outset  in  their  denunciation  of  the  methods. adopted  by  the  strik- 
erd,  and  public  opinion  sustained  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and 
the  press  so  unanimously  that  there  was  no  disorder,  scarcely  any 
interruption  in  traffic,  and  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  orders  to 
strike.  The  way  St.  Louis  passed  through  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  trying  ordeal  shows  the  firmness  of  its  business  leaders 
and  the  solidity  of  its  business  and  financial  institutions. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Union  Station,  conceded  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  has  proved  another  stimulus  to  trade  and 
enterprise.  The  excitement  caused  by  this  event  has  not  yet 
abated,  although  the  depot  has  been  opened  more  than  a  month. 
St.  Louis,  although  credited  by  the  last  national  census  with 
being  one  of  the  largest  railroad  centres  in  the  world,  had  for 
years  been  hampered  by  a  depot  utterly  out  of  line  with  its  sur- 
roundings, and  the  improvement  in  the  provisions  for  the  accom- 
modation of  passengers  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  city. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  new  Burlington  inlet  to  St.  Louis  was 
opened  for  traffic.  By  aid  of  new  bridges  over  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the 
Missouri,  E^ansas  &  Texas  railroads  acquired  by  this  line  direct 
access  to  St.  Louis,  and  an  immense  sum  has  been  spent  in  yards 
and  terminals.  The  new  road  opens  up  to  St.  Louis  trade  an 
enormous  section  covering  north  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  adjoining 
States,  and  already  business  with  the  towns  on  the  routes  is  quite 
extensive. 

More  recently  we  have  witnessed  the  opening  of  a  two  million 
VOL,  OLix.— :no,  460t  40 
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dollar  hotels  towards  the  erection  of  which  our  people  sabscribed 
$100^000  as  a  bonas  ;  and  another  large  hotel  is  nearly  finished. 
Lastly^  the  eleventh  annual  St  Loais  Exposition  reports  a 
larger  attendance  to  date  than  in  any  one  of  its  ten  preceding  sea- 
sons. Last  year  trade  depression  caused  the  attendance  to  fall  to 
abont  half  a  million^  but  this  year  the  improvement  in  business 
is  being  reflected  conspicuously  both  in  the  crowds  of  city  res- 
idents and  country  visitors  which  are  seen  daily  within  the  Ex- 
position Building.  St.  Louis  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  which 
has  a  self-supporting  annual  exposition^  and  the  way  in  which 
the  institution  is  being  supported  this  year  bears  out  the  general 
sentiment  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  trade  revival  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  forecasts  of  still  greater  improvement. 

Wm.  G.  Botd. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


EDUCATINO  A  DAU6HTEB. 

TBxCentosof  1880  showed  that  out  of  a  popalation  of  some  sixty  millions 
there  were  in  the  United  States  not  more  than  2/M7,U^  women  working  for 
wages.  The  Census  of  1800  will— when  available— no  doubt  show  a  consider- 
able inerease  in  these  figures,  but  eyen  thus  enlarged  they  will,  no  doubt, 
fall  far  below  the  ayerage  person's  Imaginary  estimate  of  the  number  of 
women  whom  modem  economic  conditions  haye  forced  out  of  the  home  into 
a  battle  with  the  world. 

Byen  of  this  unexpectedly  small  proportion  of  female  wage-earners 
about  900,000  are  employed  in  domestic  seryioe,  and  Helen  Campbell,  in 
WammCB  Work  and  WagtB^  asserts  that  the  ayerage  working  life  of  those 
in  other  employments  does  not  as  a  rule  exceed  flye  years.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  women  wage-earners  enter  their  trades  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  and,  before  the  age  of  twenty-six,  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  haye  married  and  abandoned  all  gainful  occupation. 
The  inference  from  these  facts  and  figures  is  plain.  The  bulk  of  the  sex  de- 
yote  their  liyes  to  the  profession  of  housewifery  and  to  the  duties  of  wife 
and  motherhood. 

The  aim  of  the  educators  of  men  Is  to  prepare  their  pupils— after  the 
general  basis  is  laid— for  the  special  woik  they  will  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  their  maturity.  When  a  boy's  means  and  ambitions  permit  him  to 
consider  a  learned  profession  he  passes  from  college  into  a  school  of  law, 
of  medicine,  or  of  theology.  If  his  preteenoe  is  for  scientific  or  industrial 
pursuits  there  are  schools  of  mining,  engineering^  electricity,  special  courses 
of  biology,  geology,  and  the  like,  where  he  can  be  best  fitted  for  his  chosen 
career.  For  tbe  laboring  clssses  there  are  proyided  equal  faculties  for  learn- 
ing trades.  Manual  training  in  all  its  branches  and  special  trade  schools 
increase  in  number  and  efficiency  eyery  year,  so  that  it  is  now  a  boy's  own 
fault  if  be  has  not  acquired  sufllclent  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  earn  his 
own  Hying.  It  Is  well  understood  that  not  (mly  must  tbe  boy  haye  a  general 
education,  but  a  special  preparation  for  his  calling  as  well. 

For  those  women  who  choose  learned,  sdentiflc,  or  technical  professions 
there  are  opportunities  oflbred  for  good  preliminary  training ;  hardly  so 
wide  as  are  afforded  their  brothers,  but  sufllclent  for  the  earnest  and  am- 
bitious. But  for  the  great  mass  of  women— the  Immense  mivJority  who 
find  their  lifework  in  the  home— what  Is  done  to  educate  them  for  their 
profession  of  housewifery  f  In  this  respect  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  the 
preyious  generation.  Th^,  while  learning  less  from  books,  were  from  their 
earliest  years  undergolnc^  a  careful  apfventioeship  in  thq  home^  and  acqulr- 
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iDg  more  knowledge  than  the  women  of  "  the  higher  education**  give  them 
credit  for.  Fifty  yeara— a  hundred  yeara— ago,  American  women  were  the 
masters  of  a  dozen  different  trades.  The  carding,  weaving,  spinning,  dye- 
ing, sewing,  batter  and  cheese  and  lard  making,  canning,  preserving,  pick- 
ling, caring  of  meats,  candle  moulding,  and  manufacture  of  stockinga— to- 
day trades  representing  enormous  consolidations  of  labor  and  capital— were 
in  the  hands  of  the  women  in  the  households,  and  every  girl,  from  the  mo- 
ment she  could  toddle  about  clinging  to  her  mother^s  skirts,  was  learning 
the  trade  secrets  of  domestic  manufactures.  She  had  small  time  for  the 
study  of  books,  for,  whether  she  served  in  the  household  or  commanded,  her 
labors  were  many,  and  required  varied  and  exact  knowledge. 

The  girl  of  to-day  receives  no  home  education.  She  enters  the  kinder- 
garten with  her  little  brothers,  and  later  passes  her  days  at  a  girls'  school, 
young  ladies*  seminary  or  college,  the  household  economy  as  unknown  to 
her  as  if  she  were  the  dweller  in  a  hotel.  Her  school  training  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  her  brothers,  and  in  college  her  instructors  can  imagine 
nothing  better  than  to  offer  her  her  brother's  curriculum. 

The  broader  and  higher  mental  training  of  women  is  greatly  increasing 
her  general  knowledge  and  ability,  but  men  do  not  consider  general  infor- 
mation adequate  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life.  Greneral  educadon  is 
simply  a  development  of  the  powers  of  the  miod,  fitting  it  to  deal  more 
ably  with  special  matters,  and  though  a  great  advance  in  the  position  and 
happiness  of  woman  has  followed  her  mental  development,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  she  has  fitted  herself  to  deal  more  effectively  with  special 
matters  her  education  ceases. 

With  marriage  she  enters  her  life's  calling  absolutely  unprepared  by 
any  special  training.  She  may  possess  scholarly  attainments,  and  all  her 
.  .  powers  be  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  for  good  work,  but  she  must 

n  begin  in  the  humblest  primary  school  of  homemaking,  and  trust  to  her 

own  wits  and  her  own  blunders  to  teach  her  what  she  must  occupy  herself 
'I  I  wit  h  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  sailor's  undertak- 

ing the  command  of  a  vessel  while  grossly  ignorant  of  the  whole  art  of 
\\  navigation  ?  Yet  thousands  of  women  ship  every  day  for  the  voyage  of  life, 

hardly  knowing  the  names  of  the  tools  with  which  they  are  to  work  1 

The  female  bird  knows  the  art  of  nest-building  perfectly,  but  the  nest- 
ji- i  building  of  even  the  university-bred  woman  she  must  leave  perforce  entirely 

IJl  in  the  hands  of  men.    Despite  the  definite  probability  that  nine  girls  out  of 

ten  will  be  called  upon  to  govern  a  house,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  receives 
i  i>|'  any  instruction  In  the  art  of  house-building.     Schools  for  women  never 

include  in  their  curriculum  a  course  in  the  history  and  practice  of  architect- 
ure, and  the  girl  fresh  from  'Hhe  higher  education  of  women"  most  trust 
herself  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  the  properly  trained  man ;  unable  to  exact 
good  service  l>ecause  she  has  noc  sufficient  information  upon  the  subject 
to  know  whether  the  plans  for  her  house  aie  beautiful  and  convenient  or 
not.  Yet  in  this  nest  she  is  to  rear  her  brood  and  pass  her  life.  Should  her 
home  be  in  the  country,  a  man  must  be  called  in  to  lay  out  her  grounds  and 
gardens,  make  her  lawn,  and  plant  her  trees.  The  higher  education  of 
woman  takes  no  cognisance  of  landscape  or  practfcal  gardening. 

The  plumber,  for  seven  dollars  a  day  and  extras,  condescends  to  lay  on 
water  and  arrange  the  drainage  of  her  house.  The  health  and  well- 
being,  the  very  existence  of  those  committed  to  her  charge,  depend  upcm 
thie  work  being  properly  done,  yet  thi^  wife  «nd  mother  truste  all  tQ 
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a  workman.  In  helpleaa.  Ignorant  oonfldenoe ;  ainoe  her  Greek  has  never 
been  supplemented  by  any  technical  instmction  in  plumbing.  Strangely 
enough,  when  whole  families  are  destroyed  by  bad  sewerage  appliances,  no 
one  remembers  to  blame  the  incompetence  of  the  housewife,  whose  life- 
work  It  is  to  guard  the  household  from  Just  such  dangers. 

When  the  house  is  to  be  furnished  the  coirege-bred  woman  is  little 
likely  to  have  been  provided  by  her  Instructors  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  furniture  and  the  art  of  decoration  such  as  would  have  trained 
her  taste  in  lines  germane  to  her  needs,  and  made  it  a  simple  task  to  do 
her  work  In  this  direction  easily  and  well.  Yet  this  inyestment  of  her 
money  is  generally  supposed  to  be  for  a  generation  at  least,  and  in  the 
home  furnished  by  her  her  children  are  to  receiye  their  flrst  impressions  of 
beauty  and  art. 

Those  who  serve  are  as  ignorant  as  those  who  are  served.  Up  to  a 
certain  age  the  mental  training  is  similar,  but  the  boys  pass  Into  trade 
schools  or  apprenticeships  and  receive  accurate  instructions  as  to  their 
duties,  while  the  mental  development  of  the  girls  is  not  put  to  its  natural 
use,  and  they  are  tumbled  out  into  life  only  half  equipped ;  stumbling, 
guessing,  experimenting--a  trial  to  their  employers  and  continually  at  war 
with  their  own  interests. 

Children  arrive  and  the  "beautifully  educated  **  mother  is  ignorant  of 
most  of  the  physiological  laws  bearing  upon  their  well-being.  She  does  not 
know  or  does  not  realise  that  the  foundations  of  a  constitution  are  laid  in 
the  flrstflf  teen  years  of  life— years  for  which  she  is  responsible.  She  lacks 
that  severe  training  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  cooking  and  general 
hygienic  laws  which  would  enable  her  to  build  up— as  can  be  done  by  those 
who  know  how— a  noble  body  capable  of  the  best  Joys  and  uses  of  life*  Up- 
on her  wise  care,  more  than  upon  any  other  thing,  the  child  must  rely  for 
the  correction  of  unwholesome  tendencies,  whic^  neglected  may  become 
chronic  and  spoil  Its  whole  life,  yet  nine  women  out  of  ten  are  pitiably 
ignorant  of  physiolog<cal  laws  and  trust  themselves  in  blind  confidence  to 
a  physician— a  man  who,  unlike  them,  has  mastered  the  knowledge  apper- 
taining to  his  calling. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  making  of  beautiful,  healthful,  and  con- 
venient homes  and  the  rearing  of  honest,  vigoious,  happy  citijEcns  Is 
woman's  main  duty,  and,  as  statistics  show,  tJie  bulk  of  the  sex  choose  that 
duty  and  privilege  before  all  others.  Our  sex,  then,  having  had  by  nature  a 
definite  profession  marked  out  for  them,  at  which  the  majority  must  per- 
force labor.  It  is  strange  that  with  all  the  thought  expended  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education  thers  has  been  no  practical  effort  made  to  equip  women 
for  their  work,  more  espeeiaUy  as  the  welfare  of  the  nations  and  the  whole 
race  depends  far  more  upon  her  proper  exercise  of  her  calling  than  upon  the 
labors  of  any  lawyers,  physidana,  or  miners  whatsoever. 

The  highest  human  happiness  is  the  sense  of  the  power  to  do  good  work 
and  be  useful  and  valued  in  life.  Education  Is  not  an  end  in  itseU.  Its 
object,  like  that  of  all  human  ellbrt.  Is  happiness.  The  being  whose  powers 
are  most  hfidily  developed,  whose  faculties  are  most  perfectly  trained,  Is  the 
being  most  useful  to  himself  and  his  fallows,  and  his  labors  are  neither 
heavy  nor  fruitless.  The  race  is  to  the  mentally  swift,  the  battle  to  the  in- 
tellectually strong. 

Why,  then,  should  not  public  schools  be  provided  with  branches  for 
training  girls  in  the  art  of  housewifery,  since  public  good  is  to  depend  in  so 
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great  measure  npcm  the  way  in  whieh  these  girls  perform  their  duties  f  It 
is  surely  as  important  as  the  kindergarten,  or  the  manual  tralniog  tor 
boys.  The  old  practical  rule-of-thumb  apprenticeship  of  the  household 
having  passed  away,  something  should  replace  it.  Why  should  not  schools 
for  girls  give  courses  of  instruction  in  housewifery— not  the  mere  *^^^^"g 
of  chops  or  dusting  of  chairs— but  instruction  as  to  how  houses  should  be 
made  and  furnished  and  their  sanitation  assured ;  in  the  chemistry  of  cook- 
ing, of  foods,  and  of  assimilation ;  in  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygienop 
and  something  about  fundamental  economics,  of  which  the  aTerage  woman 
is  totally  ignorant,  though  she  is  the  spender  and  distributer  of  the  mooej 
the  men  accumulate  f 

Why  should  not  girls  after  finishing  their  collegiate  oourse  take  those 
trained  and  developed  intelligences  back  to  the  higher  housewifery  schools 
—as  men  go  to  schools  of  law— and  put  those  powers  to  their  legitimate 
use  of  acquiring  with  ease  and  completeness  an  equipment  for  their  life's 
workf   Why! 

BUSABKTH  BUULNDU 


FBBB  COINAGE  IN  MEXICO. 

A  FKw  days  ago,  while  in  the  mint  at  the  City  of  Mezloo,  I  stopped  to 
look  at  the  final  balances  In  which  the  Mezioan  silver  dollar  Is  weighed 
before  it  Is  turned  loose  upon  the  publlo.  In  one  side  of  these  lialanoes  Is 
placed  the  weight  the  equal  of  which  the  silver  dollar  mast  eontaln ;  in  the 
ether,  the  dollar  is  placed.  If  ^ey  balance,  the  dollar  Is  pwaooaced  ready 
ji  jVi  for  circulation.    If  the  dollar  Is  lighter  than  the  weli^t^  It  Is  cast  aside. 

I  stopped  the  weigher  for  a  moment,  begging  him  to  test  the  wei|^t  of 
a  United  States  sUver  dollar  by  hit  balances.  The  United  States  doQar  went 
up.  It  was  lighter  than  the  weight  in  the  other  side  of  the  balances.  It  con- 
tained less  silver  than  the  Mexican  dollar.  A  few  minutes  later,  I  went 
into  a  restaurant.  The  price  of  my  dinner  was  Just  a  dollar.  I  handed  the 
cashier  the  United  States  silver  dollar.  He  gave  me  back  in  change  a 
Mexican  silver  dollar.  Because  of  the  difl^erence,  therefofc,  between  the 
i  I  ^  stamp  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico,  I  lecelved  a 

k '  \  larger  dollar  than  I  gave  and  got  my  dinner  besides. 

\.  \  \  This  simple  illustration  is  conclusive  inoof  that  the  United  States  silver 

l\  i',  dollar,  but  for  the  stamp  which  gives  it  a  fictitioos  value,  is  worth  only 

I;-  i.  half  a  dollar.    The  friends  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  six- 

{\  I  teen  to  one  claim  tliat  the  United  States  Oovemment  is  so  very  rich  and 

'];'j  powerful  that  it  can  sustain,  in  unlimited  number,  this  kind  of  dollar.   The 

:  I  I  United  States  Oovemment  is  very  rich  and  poweifuL    It  Is  so  rich  and 

|!    ;  powerful  that  It  is  now  sustaining  over  four  hundred  and  nineteen  millions 

of  standard  silver  dollars,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions 
of  uncoined  bullion  represented  by  treasury  notes,  and  nearly  seventy  seven 
millions  of  subsidiary  silver— making  a  total  stock  of  silver  of  six  hundred  and 
,«  twenty-four  millions— which,  without  its  stamp  guaranteeing  redemption, 

J   i>  would  be  worth  but  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.   Suppose,  though,  that  it 

j  i  tried  to  sustain  at  par  an  jnllmited    number  of  such  dollars.    It  would  be 

j! ;.  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  great  United  States  Government  would 

be  ready  for  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    Its  dollars  would  then  be  worth  Iqr 
comparison  with  gold,  like  the  Mexican  dollars,  only  half  a  dollar  eaelu 
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Revert  for  a  moment  to  the  mint  at  the  City  of  Mexico.  If  the  United 
States  should  dtselare  for  free  coinage,  does  any  one  think  that  this  mint 
would  coin  any  more  dollars  than  the  necessities  of  trade  absolutely  required  ff 
Certainly  not.  A  large  number  of  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  it  is  now 
daily  coining  w;ould  be  sent  for  coinage  to  the  United  States  mints  and  would, 
double  their  value  at  the  United  States*  expense.  The  other  mints  in  Mexico 
would  also  suspend*  and  the  silver  bullion  that  they  are  coining  would  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  oc^nage.  Very  few  of  the  fifty  million  dollars  now 
in  circulation  in  Mexico  would  be  spent  in  their  present  form.  Practically 
every  dollar  bearing  the  Mexican  stamp  would  be  sent  up  to  secure  the 
stamp  of  the  United  States.  The  thirty  odd  million  dollars*  worth  of  silver 
bullion  that  is  annually  exported  from  Mexico  would  be  sent  to  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  to  await  coinage  at  double  its  present  value.  The 
United  States  would  also  have  the  pleasure  of  trying  to  coin  seventeen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  annually  produced  by  Australasia, 
seven  million  dollars*  worth  produced  by  Germany,  fifteen  million  dollan' 
worth  produced  by  Bolivia,  nearly  three  million  dollars*  worth  produced  by 
our  friends  the  ChiUa&s,  and  hoarded  silver  from  every  quarter.  To  coin 
all  this  bullion  would  be  impossible.  But  enough  would  be  coined  to  bring 
us  to  a  silver  basis,  and  this  evil  would  be  intensely  aggravated  by  the 
scramble  of  the  world's  nations  for  precedence  at  the  United  States  mints. 

The  condition  of  silver  in  Mexico  is  rendered  worse  by  the  fluctuations 
la  Hm  value.  At  Laredo,  Tex.,  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico,  I 
went  into  the  "Bank  of  Laredo**  to  exchange  United  States  for  Mexican 
money.  The  cashier  gave  me  eighty^eight  cents  premium.  Another  bank 
near  by  gave  me  ninety  cents  premium.  The  depot  agent  gave  me  ninety- 
two  cents  pmniuni.  The  keeper  of  a  lemonade  stand  received  Mexican 
money  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount ;  that  is,  when  I  gave  him  a  Mexican 
dollar  for  a  fifteen-cents  glass  of  lemonade,  he  gave  me  back  thirty-five 
cents  in  ehange— valuing  my  Mexican  dollar  at  fifty  cents,  and  pricing  his 
lemonade  in  United  States  money.  Many  stores  in  Laredo  and  the  eating- 
houses  aeross  the  river  in  Mexico  very  cheerfully  exchanged  Mexican  money 
for  United  States  money  at  the  rate  of  two  for  one.  Mexican  money  is  quoted 
in  the  market  like  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  sugar.  It  may  go  up  any  day  or  it  may 
go  down— most  likely  down.  It  Is  very  noticeable,  too,  that  when  the  price  of 
money  decreases,  the  price  of  products  increases.  The  simplest  illustration  of 
this  is  In  the  eating-houses.  In  Texas,  meals  at  the  dining  stations  are  fifty 
cents  in  United  States  money.  Cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico  and  the 
prioe  of  a  dinner  becomes  a  dollar.  Cheap  money  also  produces  extrava- 
gance. When  a  dollar  Is  worth  bat  half  a  dollar,  one  q>ends  it  three  times 
as  quickly  ss  when  It  Is  worth  a  dollar.  A  United  States  wit  who  was 
visiting  Mexico  said  he  never  made  money  so  fast  as  he  made  it  there,  be- 
cause every  time  he  spent  a  dollar  he  made  a  half.  Acting  on  this  idea,  he 
struck  the  Mexican  Monte  Carlo  and  came  away  broke. 

It  Is  perfectly  dear  that  the  maesew  of  Mexico— the  laboring  people— 
suflTer  most  from  their  depreciated  currency.  They  are  never  paid  oft  In 
anything  else.  Th^  never  boy  with  anything  else.  The  premium  on  good 
money  over  bad  never  comes  to  them.  They  pay  premiums.  They  never 
get  them.  The  exporters  of  Mexico  who  send  abroad  coffee,  tea,  hemp, 
hides,  henequin,  and  tobacco  get  paid  in  foreign  money,  and  make  profits 
accordingly.  The  labonrs  who  cultivate  these  products  are  paid  in  Mexican 
silver.    And  these  laborers  get  a  miMrable  pittance  by  comparison  with  the 
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wages  paid  the  laborers  of  the  United  States.  The  question  of  wanes  in 
Mexico  wasTery  ably  disoossed  by  Mr.  ICatias  Bomero,  Mexico's  excellent 
Mhiister  to  the  United  States,  in  the  Nobth  Axxrioak  Revixw  of  Jann 
ary,  1808.  According  to  Mr.  Bomero  the  minimum  wages  per  day  paid  to 
laborers  tn  the  State  of  Hidalgo  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  the  max!- 
mam,  thirty -seven  and  a  half  cents;  the  average,  twenty  five  cents.  The 
State  of  Mexico,  which  adjohis  the  district  in  which  the  City  of  Mexico  Is 
located,  duplicated  the  wages  of  Hidalgo.  The  minimum  for  the  State  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  republic,  was  eighteen  and 
three-fourths  cents ;  the  maximum  twenty-five  cents ;  the  average  twenty- 
'  two  and  one-fourth  cents.  The  State  of  Sonora,  where  wages  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  any  other,  paid  a  minimum  of  thirty  cents  a  day ;  a 
maxhnum  of  a  dollar  a  day ;  an  average  of  sixty-five  cents.  The  general 
average  of  all  the  States,  according  to  Bir.  Bomero's  table,  shows  a  minimum 
of  twenty-three  and  a  half  cents ;  a  maximum  of  fifty  cents ;  an  average  of 
thirty-six  cents.  These  wages,  remember,  are  paid  in  Mexican  money, 
which  is  worth  only  half  as  much  as  United  States  money.  This  condition 
does  not  suggest  any  reason  why  the  laboring  people  should  demand  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

All  friends  of  silver  regret  its  depreciation  in  value.  But  in  considering 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  should  pursue  in  regard  to  It,  we  must 
face  '*  a  condition  and  not  a  theory."  The  leading  countries  of  the  world 
have  quit  coining  silver.  We  cannot  undertake  to  cc^n  their  silver  for  them. 

The  greatest  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  metal  is  the 
increase  in  its  production.  In  1878  the  world's  production  of  silver  was 
estimated  at  $81,800,000.  In  1808  it  was  estimated  at  $100,606,000.  This 
shows  an  Increase  in  annual  fupply  in  twenty  years  of  over  140  per  cent. 
An  Increase  in  production  of  140  per  cent,  is  a  very  fair  reason  for  a  decrease 
in  market  value  of  100  per  cent.  The  growth  in  population,  to  be  sure,  has 
tended  to  increase  the  demand  for  sUver,  but  this  has  been  oilaet  by  modem 
facilities  for  doing  business  by  means  of  checks,  railroads,  and  telegrafdi 
wires. 

All  earnest  bimetalUsts  are  anxious  for  the  day  when  silver  can  be 
circulated  around  the  world,  at  a  reasonable  ratio,  on  a  parity  with 
gold.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  United  States  now  recognises  bimetallism 
by  drculattng  over  $600,000,000  in  silver  and  notes  representing  it.  Not  a 
dollar  of  this  $600,000,000  is  demonetised.  Bvery  dollar  of  it,  by  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  Gtovemment,  circulates  at  par  Just  as  well  as  If  it  contained  a 
dollar's  worth  of  silver  instead  of  fifty  cents' worth.  But  the  United  States 
cannot  carry  this  kind  of  dollar  in  unlimited  number. 

When  the  balance  of  the  world  will  Join  with  us  in  Trecognising  silver 
currency  as  equal  to  gold,  when  a  ratio  can  be  so  adjusted  that  we  can  keep 
silver  in  unlimited  quantity  on  a  parity  with  gold,  or  when  any  safeguards 
of  legislation  shall  insure  this  parity— that  moment  our  mints  should  be 
opened  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  It  now  appears  that  the 
shortest  road  to  this  much  desired  consummation  Is  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world— a  cooperation  that  will  result  f^m  re- 
duced restrictions  upon  trade  and  consequent  increase  of  international  com- 
merce. The  longest  and  most  diific<]lt  road  would  be  by  following  the  plan 
of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Beed  in  seeking  to  couple  the  evil  of  free  coinage  under 
present  conditions  with  the  greater  evil  of  protection. 

Clauds  N.  Bsnnbit. 
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FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  CITY  NOISES. 

Is  IT  possible  and  expedient  to  organise  a  society  In  New  York  and 
every  large  American  city  for  the  sappression  of  unnecessary  noise  f  We 
have  organisations  for  the  sappression  of  vice,  of  poverty,  of  cmelty,  the 
diflcooragement  of  tipping,  "treating,"  and  other  evils  and  pemlclons 
habits,  and  why  have  we  no  societ?  for  the  suppression  of  noise  f 

Noise  constitutes  one  of  the  evils  under  whicli  civilised  man  suffers  much 
harm  without  recognising  the  real  root  of  the  trouble,  and  the  man  of  the 
future  will  protect  himself  against  noise  as  he  now  does  against  malaria, 
fever  germs,  and  other  insidious  evils  that  have  only  lately  been  recognised 
as  the  source  of  untold  harm.  The  happy,  peaceful  expression  of  deaf 
persons  has  long  been  observed  and  commented  upon;  but  as  yet  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  traced  their  contentment  to  the  fact  that  they  are  free 
from  one  of  the  curses  of  ordinary  life— noise.  Country  life  is  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  more  healthful  than  that  of  the  city  because  of  its  purer  air  and 
better  water.  There  is,  of  course,  much  In  this,  although  I  doubt  whether 
the  air  that  blows  across  great  cities  Is  unwholesome,  and  certainly  city 
water  Is  better  than  that  of  countless  wells  more  or  less  polluted*  The  real 
secret  of  the  greater  endurance  and  longer  life  of  the  man  who  lives  In  the 
country  is  that  he  Is  not  subjected  to  the  ceaseless  noises  of  the  city  that 
keep  the  nerves  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  medisBval  torture  which  con- 
sisted In  keeping  a  man  awake  till  he  died  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
horrible  devised  by  monsters  peculiarly  expert  at  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
never  realised  its  true  atrocity  until  these  last  few  years,  during  which  I 
have  been  robbed  of  sleep,  peace,  and  happiness,  comparatively  speaking,  by 
the  din  In  which  fate  has  cast  me.  We  are  said  to  be  entitled  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  How  can  we  be  happy  when  the  nerves  are  kept  Jangling  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be  considered  extravagant 
In  my  hatred  of  noise.  It  Is  not  extravagance,  but  simply  an  acute  realisa- 
tion of  this  growing  evil  that  with  years  acquires  new  terrors. 

In  all  probability  the  original  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing  was  to  enable 
man  and  animals  to  perceive  the  approach  of  danger  and  thus  avoid  it. 
Nature  gave  the  savage  from  whom  we  descend  a  sense  of  smell  that  he 
might  avoid  the  unhealthy  neighboshood  of  putrescent  matter,  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  that  he  might  know  when  his  enemies  or  the  storm  were 
coming.  To  primitive  man  noise  meant  danger.  Therefore  when  the  savage 
heard  a  noise,  whether  it  was  the  loud  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  sweep  of 
the  avalanolfe,  or  the  soft  approach  of  the  foe  at  night,  he  pat  himself  on 
guard.  Noise  awakened  all  his  energies ;  It  had  a  quality  of  terror  In  it, 
and  it  still  has  this  quality— for  me.  In  the  Chinese  army  the  troops  used 
to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  longs  when  they  attacked,  in  order  to  terrify 
their  enemies;  and  when  both  sides  yelled  together  the  effect  of  the  din 
has  been  described  by  Europeans  as  appalling.  It  Is  true  that  civilised 
man  Is  no  longer  so  acutely  affected  by  noise ;  but  It  still  acts  as  an  Irritant, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  its  deleterious  effect  will  be  recognised. 
Even  In  children— and  children  are  supposed  to  ei^oy  noise  of  the  most 
maddening  kinds— I  can  see  the  growing  appreciation  of  silence.  A  few 
months  ago,  when  we  escaped  for  a  while  from  the  din  of  the  town  to  the 
quiet  hamlet  where  I  yearly  recruit  my  noise-shattered  nerves,  my  little 
girl  of  seven  said  on  our  first  evening  in  the  country,  *'  Isn't  it  nice  to  listen 
tothesilenoef 
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The  adyanoe  of  the  savage  towaids  eirilliatioii  is  marked  by  the  abate- 
ment of  noise.  The  more  savage  the  tribe  tlie  more  noise  it  leqoires.  One 
of  tlie  great  clock  manofactarers  of  this  ooontry  is  said  to  make  a  certain 
cheap  clock  with  a  partieolarly  loud  and  aggressiye  tick,  for  export  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands ;  the  natiyes  will  haye  no  other  kind— the  londer  the 
tick  the  better  the  dock.  We  are  beyond  that— eome  of  n»— but  we  do 
sanction  an  amount  of  noise  that  Paris  or  London  would  seemly  suppress. 
From  time  to  time  there  is  a  protest.  I  reyerence  Webster  for  his  rebuke 
to  a  gabbling  barber  who  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to  be  shaved :  **In 
silence,"  said  the  great  man.'  But  as  a  nation  we  tolerate  an  amount  of 
senseless,  aggravating  din  that  we  should  have  outgrown  a  century  ago. 
Our  idea  of  a  popular  r^oidng  and  celebration  is  still  the  Chinese  one- 
lots  of  noise.  Our  Fourth  of  July  is  made  hideous  by  Chinese  flre-crackers 
and  other  exploding  devices.  Sensitive  and  sensllile  people  shudder,  and,  as 
becomes  the  moet  longsuflbring  nation  on  earth,  we  allow  it  to  go  on  year 
after  year,  those  who  can  getting  away  from  civiliaation,  so  called,  on  that 
glorious  day.  Again,  our  fashion  of  ushering  in  the  new  year  is  to  ring  all 
the  bells  of  the  town  for  halt  an  hour,  let  all  the  steam  whistles  screech  till 
steam  runs  low  in  the  boilers,  and  fire  off  any  guns  or  pistols  that  may  be 
handy. 

The  noise  made  by  the  rattle  of  vehicles  over  bad  pavements  I  suppose 
we  must  put  up  with  for  the  present.  Paris  and  London  have  lessened 
that  nuisance  by  the  introduction  of  wood  and  aqihait  pavements ;  but 
Paris  has  also  put  a  tax  on  pianos  and  realiaes  the  value  of  silence.  I  sup- 
pose that  some  day  we  shall  have  asphalt  or  wood  everywhere— but  not  in 
our  day.  In  the  mean  time,  some  form  of  wheel  tire  of  wood,  rubber,  or 
cement  might  perii^w  be  devised  that  would  lessen  the  noise.  I  do  not 
uappfme  that  the  use  of  such  tires,  piovided  they  could  be  made,  could  be 
made  obligatory  in  the  luresent  lowstate  of  public  opiA^n  concerning  noise, 
but  an  cMTganiaation  such  as  I  have  in  mind  might  at  least  discuss  the  ways 
and  means.  With  regard  to  other  street  noises,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  said  in  their  defence.  Street  music  of  all  kinds— hand  oigans,  piano 
organs,  brass  bands,  singing,  the  cries  of  pedlars  and  hucksters— these  are 
the  things  that  no  dviliaed  communis  ought  to  tolerate.  At  five 
o'clock,  A.  X.,  the  din  t>egins,  the  milk  wagons  making  their  rounds  and 
rattling  their  cans.  This,  however,  I  can  forgive,  and  I  l>ear  no  hard 
feeling  lor  being  waked  up  six  or  eight  times  every  morning  by  the  milk 
wagons.  But  about  seven  o'clock  the  hucksters  appear— the  rag  men, 
the  old  clothes  men,  bottle  men.  and  other  members  of  this  vile  fraternity. 
I  have  been  waked  up  eleven  times  in  one  morning  by  these  miscreants. 
Along  with  them  come  the  pedlars  of  various  fruits  in  their  season.  BCy 
street  is  not  a  frequented  thoroughfare ;  there  are  no  cars  running  through 
it,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  more  noisy  than  most  downtown  streets 
near  Broadway.  But  when  I  have  been  waked  up  for  the  twentieth 
time  I  begin  to  believe  that  all  the  lusty,  leather-lunged  shouters  of  the 
city  are  in  league  to  keep  me  from  getting  any  sleep.  The  torture  of  the 
man  who  was  kept  awake  till  he  died  begins  to  assume  new  meanings. 
About  noon  the  music  begins.  Is  there  anything  more  doleful,  mourn* 
ful,  heart-rendering  than  this  street  music  f  If  ever  I  am  driven  to  suicide, 
by  noise,  it  will  be  after  an  hour  of  '*  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold  "  upon 
an  organ  at  one  end  of  the  block,  together  with  **  Hear  me  I  Norma  1 "  upon 
an  organ  at  the  other  end.   If  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  twenty  jeta% 
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to  Hiake  what  the  ohAmptona  of  Italian  music  consider  victons  and  nneaUed 
for  attacks  upon  Verdi  and  Bellini,  "  iZ  IVovo^ore  "  and  **  Hear  me  1  Nprma  r 
as  interpreted  by  the  seyeral  million  organs  that  have  played  for  me  are 
responsible.  "Here  mel  Norma T  is  innocent  enough  as  music.  It  is 
watery  stuff ;  but  its  endless  repetition  has  upon  me  the  same  effect  as  the 
drops  of  water  upon  tiM  head  of  the  criminal  who  finally  died  of  the  tor- 
ture. Verdi's  biogiapher,  Poun^  says  that  when  Verdi  settles  in  his 
country  place  every  summer,  he  hires  all  the  hand-organs  within  twenty 
miles,  and  locks  them  up  for  six  months.  It  is  not  all  of  us  who  can  afford 
sneh  proteetion  against  our  misdeeds.  Personally,  my  only  remedy  against 
the  hand-organ  is  to  send  a  servant  or  one  of  my  children  out  to  the  musician 
and  beg  him  to  stop,  in  mercy  to  a  sick  person.  I  am  that  sick  person,  and 
I  am  sick.  In  London  the  householder  has  the  ria^t  to  order  the  street 
musician  to  move  away  from  before  his  premises ;  but  tills  aflbrds  little 
relief  unless  there  Is  concerted  action  upon  the  part  of  the  residents  of  a 
neighborhood.  In  Brasil,  a  street  musician  must  receive  the  consent  of  the 
man  before  whoee  door  he  wants  to  grind. 

There  may  be  noises  more  irritating  than  hand  organs,  but  if  so  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  them.  Goethe  objected  particularly  to  the 
barking  of  doffi,  but  their  yelping  is  a  trifle  as  compared  to  hand  organs. 
Schopenhauer,  in  hisessay,  **  UeberLermundOeraueeh"  iOn  Noise  and  Din 
says  that  the  sharp  eraeking  of  whips  was  the  most  painful  noise  he  kne  w.) 
He  new  heard  **  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold.*  He  never  heard  the 
young  hoodhuns  of  our  American  cities  shoot  their  *'  extras'*  in  the  dead  of 
night.  A  story  is  told  tiiat  in  the  olden  times  every  one  in  the  world  agreed 
to  shoot  at  the  sanie  moment,  so  that  it  might  be  found  how  great  a  noise 
coold  be  piodQoed.  The  eventfol  moment  arrived  and  was  marked  by  a 
silenoe  aoeh  as  the  world  had  never  known  before.  Bvery  one  had  listened 
to  hear  the  rest  of  the  world  shoot.  Nowadays  it  is  all  the  other  way— 
every  eaa  shoots;  no  one  listens.  Science  tells  that  nothing  Is  lost.  Bven 
endltM  grindhigs  of  «'SUver  Threads"  and<*Ck>mrades''and  '^After  the 
Ball*  are  to  go  echoing  down  the  ages,  disturbing  the  artistic  equilibrium 
oC  things. 

Td  oooM  baek  to  my  beginning,  can  some  organisation  not  be  formed  to 
proleet  «i  against  some  of  this  unceasing  din  f  Such  a  society  might  Influ- 
enee  loeal  legislation  against  street  music  and  cries.  It  might  offer  prises 
for  hettsr  pavements  and  better  tires  for  wheels,  and  in  every  way  keep 
op  a  eaapalgn  against  noise.  Bvery  American  city  ought  to  have  itsSo- 
elety  lor  the  Soppwsslon  of  Noise.  I  am  ready  with  wort:  and  a  liberal 
I  In  aid  oC  soeh  a  movement  in  my  own  neighborhood. 

Philip  G.  Hxtbebt,  Jr. 


PBOLQNGING  UFB. 
>  to  live  long  and  eaiefoUy  pos^iMne  the  inevitable  packing 
op  lor  Um  other  world,  as  it  Is  termed,  is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling.  Am- 
blttooa  hopes  and  eentanarlan  proclivities  are  commendable  in  the  aged 
and  laodahle  even  hi  the  yoong.  In  all  records  of  longevity,  in  all  histories 
oC  eenteaarlanlam  that  have  been  written,  and  in  all  investigations  of  a 
•ctoatMle  ehanetcr  that  have  been  made,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  man  of 
one  handled  yean  or  opwards  having  committed  suicide.   The  longer  peo- 
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pie  live  the  lonffer  they  wish  to  lire.  Some  writers  on  the  subjeet  endesTor 
to  prore  that  centenarians  are  like  poets,  bom—not  made.  On  the  other 
side,  there  Is  just  as  much  argument  and  evldenoe  to  prove  the  oontrary. 
William  Shakespeare  seems  to  hare  been  bom  a  poet,  but  there  Is  no  testt- 
mony  tending  to  show  that  the  gift  was  heredltai^.  And  when  the  enemies 
of  longevity  write  upon  this  topic,  they  always  attempt  to  make  It  appear 
that  some  really  exceptional  qualities  were  Inherited  bythelncky  Individ- 
nal  from  his  parents  or  ancestors  and  give  him  very  little  credit  for  his  own 
good  traits.  Of  coarse,  a  good  constitution  and  regular  habits  In  early  life 
are  much  to  start  with  in  the  race,  but  many  people  so  endowed  do  not 
reach  ninety  years  of  age,  even. 

Women  appear  to  have  an  advantsge  over  men  in  long  living.  Statis- 
tics recently  collected  by  Prof.  Humphry,  of  England,  In  his  work  on 
'*01d  Age,**  show  that,  as  usual,  In  records  of  longevity  the  women  pre- 
ponderate over  the  men  In  spite  of  many  disadvantages  they  have  to  con- 
tend with,  such  as  the  dangers  Incidental  to  child-bearing  and  dliesses 
assodsted  therewith.  He  attributes  this  to  the  comparative  Immunity  of 
woman  from  many  exposures  and  risks  to  which  man  Is  subject.  Temper- 
ance In  eating  and  drinking,  also  freedom  from  anxieties  in  reference  to 
labor  and  business,  are  on  the  side  of  the  female  sex.  No  woman  writer  has 
yet  taken  up  the  subject,  I  believe,  which  seems  odd  as  female  physicians 
are  now  a  necessity  of  modem  times.  It  has  been  often  stated,  and  is 
probably  true,  that  the  principal  authors  on  the  subject  of  longevity  have 
been  physicians,  who  as  a  rule  do  not  reach  the  standard  in  age  ot  the 
aversge  man.  Oalen  Is  said  to  have  lived  to  his  140th  year,  but  the  state- 
ment is  not  credited  nowadays.  Hippocrates  died  at  104,  which  was  not  doing 
any  better  than  many  day  laborers  of  our  times.  Rochefoucauld,  that  wise 
and  observant  Frenchman,  said  that  **Few  people  know  how  to  be  old," 
he,  perhaps,  thinking  himself  one  of  them,  though  he  died  at  the  age  of  67. 

In  some  of  its  aspects  nothing  seems  to  be  more  capricious  and 
eccentric  than  the  law  in  regard  to  longevity.  First-born  children  and  also 
thosebomoutof  wedlock  were  formerly  believed  to  be  more  likely  to  live 
longer  than  any  other.  The  oflhpring  of  centenarians.  If  they  would  only 
intermarry  with  their  class,  might  In  time  surpass  all  other  people  In  length 
of  years.  But  if  human  beings  will  not  take  the  trouble  that  the  careful 
breeders  of  horses  and  other  mere  animals  do,  they  cannot  expect  to  go 
much  over  a  century. 

Poor  people  too  were  classed  as  favored  In  this  respect,  and  we  find  Sir 
William  Temple  stating  that  health  and  long  life  were  usually  the  blessings 
of  the  poor.  Now  the  tables  prepared  by  Dr.  Humphry  aflBord  many 
curious  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain.  Most  men  of  one 
hundred  years  and  over  were  of  medium  height,  though  the  well-known 
and  generous  Jew,  Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  was  six  feet  three  inches,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  102  years.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  884  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
Humphry,  In  which  the  persons  had  arrived  at  eighty  or  a  hundred  years, 
were  flrst-bom  children,  one-half  of  these  of  easy,  placid  dispositions,  not 
given  to  worrying  and  fretting  about  things,  not  anxious  to  reform  the 
world,  and  about  one-third  poor  people.  They  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of 
long  life,  however,  f er  a  little  over  half  of  the  824  were  persons  In  comfort- 
able circumstances;  In  this  same  collection,  one-third  were  small  eaters, 
about  two-thirds  moderate  eaters,  and  only  one-tenth  large  eaters.  As  for 
marriage  having  any  effect  on  women,  it  seems  thait  the  unmarried  onea 
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have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  married.  Some  writers  think  that  marriage, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  make  men  live  longer,  though  it  may 
not  affect  women.  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homoeopathic  school  of 
medicine,  married  at  80,  and  was  an  active  worker  and  ei^oyer  of  life  np 
to  90.    The  late  Sir  Henry  Holland  excelled  in  horsemanship  at  84. 

Bzercise  of  a  physical  character,  and  also  intellectaal  occapations,  con- 
tribute to  give  variety  to  life  and  promote  longevity,  though  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  indulge  in  excesses  in  either  line  of  recreation*  Commonly 
received  opinions  are  to  the  eflbct  that  centenarians  have  few  pleasures. 
Sarah  White,  a  widow,  who  died  at  101,  at  Pershore,  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  letter  to  Prof.  Humphry,  to  have  danced  and  sung  on  her 
lOlst  birthday  anniversary.  Her  digestion  and  appetite  were  good,  and 
it  saddens  the  social  philosopher  to  think  that  if  Sarah  had  not  indulged 
in  this  terpsichorean  revelry  she  might  have  lived  many  years  longer. 
She  was  an  early  riser,  like  almost  all  centenarians,  drank  beer  occasionally 
(that  probably  was  the  cause  of  the  dancins),  but  did  not  smoke  nor  take 
souff. 

Exemption  from  many  of  the  ills  of  younger  people  is  one  of  the  compen- 
sating advantages  of  advancing  years.  Dr.  Humphry  states  that  the  aged 
body  does  not  seem  to  be  so  prone  to  disease  as  he  had  expected  before  his  in- 
vestigations. Few  returns  indicated  any  special  malady.  Cancers,  oven,  when 
they  attack  the  aged,  usually  make  very  slow  progress,  and  often  fail  to 
make  way  at  all.  Susceptibility  to  contagious  disease  appears  to  decrease 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  In  the  Britufh  Medical  JowrncU  of  12th  July, 
1884,  it  is  stated  that  the  healing  of  ulcers  and  the  repair  of  wounds  and 
fractures  in  old  people  take  place  as  rapidly  as  in  middle  life,  often  more  so. 
Qualities  that  lead  to  extreme  length  of  years  are  <as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) a  well  made  frame  of  average  stature,  spare  rather  than  stout,  good 
health,  robust  constitution,  freedom  from  ailments,  few  or  no  doctors*  bills, 
good  digestion,  gooa  appetite  with  little  need  of  animal  food,  no  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  habit  of  sleeping  well  and  early  rising.  Most 
people  know  all  these  things  just  as  well  as  the  centenarian,  but  they  ignore 
or  neglect  them  and  then  die.  It  was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  wrote  of  ''the 
sublime  and  delectable  pleasure  of  being  well.**  Repinings  and  meanings, 
sometimes  mixed  with  cheap  moralizings  about  the  barrenness  of  life, 
usually  come  from  sad-visaged,  whining  dyspeptics,  who  do  not  really 
know  what  wholesome,  healthy  human  life  is  at  its  best.  They  are  anxious 
f6r  a  change  of  some  kind  and  so  they  write  essays  and  poems,  and  can  be 
''  as  sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness,"  like  the  young  gentleman  Prince  Ar- 
thur met  in  France.  They  sigh  for  a  rest  in  some  quiet  grave,  some  lone- 
ly churcOiyard,  and  hope  to  reach  it  soon,  and  the  reading  public  hope  they 
wiU.  One  of  the  finest  of  Edgar  Poe's  poems  is  marred  In  the  last  stanaa 
by  the  loathsome  longing  of  a  lusty  lover  (Poe  was  fond  of  alliteration)  to  lie 
down  by  the  side  of  a  dead  bride  in  a  sepulchre  by  the  sounding  sea,  etc 
Poe,  like  Byron,  Bums,  and  Baphael,  died  between  thirty-six  and  forty. 
If  one  has  genius,  he  cannot  expect  longevity,  it  seems.  Nature  does  not  ag- 
gregate her  benefits,  but  scatters  her  best  gifts. 

Perhaps  people  are  not  so  much  to  blame  after  all  if  they  do  not  like  life 
when  they  are  generally  IlL  It  is  those  who  tingle  to  the  finger  tips  with 
the  ecstasy  of  mere  physical  existence  to  whom  the  world  beyond  the  Black 
Curtain  presents  no  attractions.  The  old  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  has 
been  looked  upon  aa  •  remarkably  sad  story.   But  why  so?   H^  was  said 
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to  bare  been  ponisbed  by  being  ordered  to  remain  on  earth.  To  liTe  for 
centuries  in  tbis  world,  wbere  yon  are  pretty  well  aoqoalntedt  ei^Joy  good 
bealtb,  and  bare  plenty  of  money,  is  sorely  better  than  dying  and  ranning 
tbe  risk  of  going  to  some  place  tbat  yon  don't  know  anything  about,  and 
concerning  wbichyou  cannot  get  any  tmstworthy  information.  Dying, 
wben  you  look  at  it  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  is  a  very  danger- 
ous experiment.  Ob,  life  is  so  sad,  so  monotonous,  it  is  uiged— pertu^a  to 
some  people;  but  deatb  is  a  good  deal  more  monotonous. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  muttons,  of  wbicb  persons  desiring  to  rtiscb 
tbe  very  finest  quality  of  old  age  will  take  very  little  or  none. 

An  Bnglisb  novelist,  wbo  writes  for  The  Ilhutrated  London  Neum^  in 
commenting  on  my  essay  on  tbe  art  of  living  as  long  as  you  can,  seems  in* 
ezpressibly  saddened.  Two  hundred  years  1  "This  is  alarming  to  those 
wbo  have  bad  enough  of  it  after  threescore  and  ten,"  he  exclaims.  And 
then  he  wants  to  know  what  men  are  to  do  in  the  second  century,  and 
blames  tbe  writer  for  not  suggesting  some  occupation  for  them*  Does  he 
suppose  I  am  going  to  open  an  employment  office  for  centenarians  f  If  a 
man  is  told  (no  fee  demanded)  that  if  be  follows  certain  suggestions  he  may 
reach  tbe  age  of  two  hundred  years,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  one 
hundred,  be  need  not  take  the  whole  course  if  be  has  not  a  stomach  for  it. 
At  a  hundred  be  may  sigh  for  a  quiet  spot  and  ring  for  a  doctor  and  a 
hearse.  Neither  need  he  make  such  ado  about  being  deprived  of  roast  beef. 
He  will  have  tbe  exquisite  urbanity  to  remember  that  according  to 
M.  Da  Cbaillu  tbe  gorillas,  the  most  manlike  of  all  the  African  or  Asian 
apes,  even  to  their  teeth,  are  strict  vegetarians,  living  on  fruits  and 
nuts  entirely,  and  a  stronger,  braver,  and  bolder  fellow  does  not  tread  the 
soil  of  Africa  than  a  well-bom  gorilla  of  tbe  best  breeds.  Bating  dead  hogs 
and  cattle  and  poor  innocent  sheep  may  be  the  test  of  high  and  florid 
civilisation,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  tbe  cult  of  centenarianlsm.  All 
Professor  Humphry's  choicest  specimens,  as  be  tells  us  (and  I  think  Sir  Geo. 
Murray  Humphry,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  is  rather  proud  of  it  too),  were  small 
meat  eaters.  However,  I  do  not  insist  on  a  strict  vegetarian  and  fruit  diet* 
Adam  and  Bve  tried  it,  and  sin  and  deatb  are  said  to  have  entered  the 
worid  by  reason  of  tbat  particular  '^ fruit'*  of  which  they  were  told  to  try  a 
sample.  We  may  leave  the  rest  to  the  theologians,  Professor  Humphry,  and 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  tbe  latter  of  whom,  in  a  late  magarine  article,  objects  to 
earth  burial  and  seems  to  prefer  being  burned  after  death.'  Perhaps  he 
may  be  gratified.  To  return  again  to  our  muttons.  The  BngUsh  novelist  re- 
ferred to  previously  must  be  getting  old,  too  old  to  read  small  print  and 
profit  by  my  suggestions,  for  he  quotes  from  Thb  Nobth  Ambbioah  Rb- 
vixw  that  I  recommend  two  or  three  ^*thifnbl^fuW*  of  distilled  water,  whan 
it  was  plainly  printed  *'  tumblerfnls." 

Diluted  phosphoric  acid  was  suggested,  the  word  dUnted  being  caietolly 
omitted—Bnglisb  fair  play  1  If  he  wUl  refer  to  tbe  Bible  be  will  find  that  it 
is  nowhere  stated  tbat  Adam  and  Bve  ate  apples,  but  the  '*  fruit "  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Neither  did  Job  live  160  years  after  his  tronbles, 
as  he  says,  but  only  140.  Before  Job*s  diabolical  experienoes  he  bad  married 
and  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  so  that  he  must  have  been  about  900 
wben  be  died.  As  to  bis  marrying  again  and  having  aseoond  supply  of  seven 
sons  and  chree  daughters,  I  find  no  record  of  It.  Some  **  young  men  "  were 
killed  in  tbe  first  chapter,  but  tbe  sons  and  daughters  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter  are  evidently  tbe  orif^nal  stQcl^.  Mrs.  tFpb  was  not  aoMable,  Imfi  ^he 
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waa  no  doubt  a  respectable  oentenarian.  Job's  history  was  translated  bj 
the  Rngltsh,  and  not  by  the  Americans,  and  the  same  gentlemen  state  that 
Adam  Itved  980  yearsl  The  English  may  hare  made  some  mistakes  Jost  as 
the  noTelist  did,  in  reference  to  '*  fmit"  and  the  domestic  trials  of  the  pa- 
triarch. Nothing  helps  so  much  in  undertaking  a  coarse  of  training  for 
iongeyity  aa  a  strict  diurnal  use  of  the  truth.  What  would  science  be  with- 
out it  f  Oalileo  is  the  only  scientist  who  ever  saved  his  life  by  economy  in 
the  use  of  it.  Considering  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  at  Rome  in  1633, 
Galileo  has  been  long  since  excused  and  forgiyen,  for  he  waa  seyenty  years 
old,  broken  by  disease,  and  in  dread  of  Inquisition  horrors.  As  many  have 
wondered  what  was  to  be  eaten  if  foods  heavy  with  nitrogenous  elements 
are  to  be  prohibited,  it  may  instruct  us  to  know  what  that  eminent  French 
chemist,  who  lived  to  be  over  100,  Monsieur  Chevreul,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  his  latter  years. 

In  the  London  lYmetf  of  September  1, 1888,  it  waa  stated  that  Monsieur 
Chevreul  had  entered  his  103d  year.  His  health  was  then  excellent;  he  eats 
and  drinks  heartily,  sleeps  well,  drives  daily  In  a  one-horse  chaise.  (Let  no 
frivolous  Joker  here  assert  that  Monsieur  Chevreul  was  only  a  **one- horse** 
centenarian.)  He  rises  early,  takes  a  plate  of  soup,  goes  to  bed  again  and 
sleeps  till  noon,  then  breakfasts  off  two  eggs  and  minced  meat,  at  four 
takes  a  bowl  of  milk  and  two  biscuits,  lies  down  again  for  two  hours,  then 
has  another  plate  of  soup  and  goes  to  bed  for  the  night.  On  September  4, 
1888,  he  visited  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  in  Paris  and  arm-inarm  with  a 
friend  he  mounted  the  stairs  and  walked  all  through  the  Exhibition. 

From  which  it  seems  that  because  a  man  is  106  years  old  he  need  not  ait 
up  in  a  chimney  comer  and  fret,  as  so  many  people  we  know  do  when  they 
are  not  more  than  00  or  70.  It  may  be  said  this  report  of  The  Times  shows 
the  old  gentleman  used  to  eat  minced  meat,  and  there  Is  no  mention  of  his 
having  used  distilled  water  or  diluted  phosphoric  add.  All  of  this  is  true,  but 
if  Monsieur  Chevreul  had  only  used  distilled  water,  say  three  tumblerfulsa 
day,  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  in  each  (it  is  not  at 
all  unpleasant  to  take)  he  might  have  been  alive  yet.  He  is  now  dead. 
Only  a  oentenarian  can  presume  to  say  that  the  daily  use  of  water  loaded 
with  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  earthy  salts  is  not  injurious  to  the  human 
system.  In  eariy  life  protein  food— that  Is,  food  of  a  nitrogeneous  char- 
acter—Is necessary  to  build  up  the  muscles  and  bones. 

But  In  old  age  one  is  apt  to  get  too  much  of  the  nitrogenous  substance 
in  food,  which  has  a  tendency  to  overload  the  blood  with  earthy  salts,  and 
thus  clog  and  impede  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Distilled  water 
prevents  bad  secretions,  and,  by  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  fibrinous  and  gelat- 
inous deposits  are  eliminated.  It  is  also  useful  in  cheeking  the  formation 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  Most  people  at  first  think  distilled 
water  very  insipid.  It  may  be  admitted  that  It  has  not  the  peculiar,  pun- 
gent origbial  flavor  of  limbeiger  cheese.  But  think  of  the  atrocious  mix- 
tures <tf  the  doctors.  A  table  of  all  the  various  kbids  of  foods  and  fruits 
that  are  deficient  In  exoesslve  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  thus  suitable 
for  people  oi  sixty  and  upwards,  will  be  prepared  shortly  and  submitted  to 
the  public  who  prefer  to  take  precaution  In  lieu  of  pills.  Nearly  every 
American  will  confess  that  we  eat  too  much  meat.  If  a  diet  of  various 
savory  fruits  were  more  Indulged  In,  there  would  be  Just  as  much  work 
done,  and  the  doctors  would  not  live  In  such  fine  houses.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury physicians  will  perhaps  be  paid  salaries  for  keeping  people  In  goo4 
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health,  not  for  dragging  them  oat  of  iilaeaaa.  Some  writen  on  longevity 
have  disooBsed  the  sabject  of  marrying  widows  in  contra-distinction  to 
maidens.  Not  having  been  able  to  examine  any  statistical  groapings  of 
figures  on  this  delicate  topic,  it  is  not  possible  to  express  an  opinion.  l' 
any  modem  government  has  instrocted  its .  oensos-takers  to  collect  sach 
facts,  I  have  not  seen  them.  So  that  whether  marrying  widows  has  any 
inflaence  in  prolonging  a  man's  life  or  shortening  it  is  still  an  open  qoies- 
tion. 

Inconclading,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modem  times,  Washington  and  the  First  Napoleon,  both  married  wid- 
ows. One  of  them  got  a  divorce  and  survived  his  spoose  several  years ;  the 
other  died  before  his  wife. 

As  according  to  Professor  Huxley— bat  [let  him  speak  for  himself : 
**  Wliatever  part  of  the  animal  structure,  whether  series  of  muscles  or  vis- 
cera, we  select  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  result  is  the  same.  Tne  lower 
monkeys  and  the  gorilla  difier  far  more  widely  than  do  the  gorilla  and 
man."  Hence  the  grand  contention  that  if  man  would  return  to  his  primi- 
tive food  condition,  and  eat  such  things  as  the  gorilla  does,  nuts  and  fruits  and 
no  flesh  (see  what  enormous  strength  he  has  I)  it  would  be  better  for  man. 
He  would  be  healthier,  stronger,  and  consequently  live  longer.  Professor 
Gamer,  who  has  Just  been  living  (1883)  among  these  curious  creatures  and 
collecting  by  phonograph  specimens  of  their  langUAgCi  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  tell  us  something  more  of  their  dietary  habits  than  Monsieur  Du 
Chaillu.  At  all  events  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  gorilla  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  man.  However,  the  opponents  of  the  nut  and  frait 
theory  will  say  (of  course  they  will)  that  he  gets  excess  of  physique  by  a  sac- 
rifice of  brain  and  personal  beauty.  A  gorilla  is  not  handsome,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, and  he  can*t  write  books.  Whether  any  of  them  ever  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old  we  may  never  know  unless  Professor  Gamer's  phono- 
graph shall  inform  us. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  in  his  address  on 
*' Old:  Age,"  published  in  the  BrUiah  Medical  Jottmot,  October  8,1881, 
seems  to  think  that '*Flouren8\oonclu8ion  that  man  is  entitled  to  a  cen- 
tury of  existence  was,  it  must  be  maintained,  substantially  correct.  Buf- 
fon  thought  that  the  duration  of  life  was  six  or  seven  times  that  of  growtli. 
Hufeland  thought  eight  times.  It  is  probably  about  five  times.  In  the 
good  days  coming,  when  sanitary  wisdom  shall  prevail,  numbers  of  our 
species  may  be  able  to  count  on  a  round  hundred  years  of'  wholesome, 
happy  life,  and  an  old  age,  tranquil  and  interesting,  unmarred  by  the  mor- 
bid accessories  which  are  now  generally  attached  to  it.*'  Let  us  all  hope 
Sir  James  may  live  to  see  the  good  days  coming  ! 

William  Kinnbas. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  ROME. 

BY    HIS     BXCBLLENCY    THE     MOST     BEV.    APOSTOLIC    DELEGATE 
FBANOESOO  SATOLLI,   ARCHBISHOP  OF  LBPANTO. 


The  political,  moral,  and  religious  conditions  of  Borne  have 
at  all  times  been  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  This  interest  seems  to  haye  grown  in  our  own  times, 
since  Borne,  in  addition  to  being  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  and  head  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  has  also  become  de 
facto  the  seat  of  the  central  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  relations  between  the  Boman  Pontiff  and  the  King  in  Bome, 
between  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Oovemment  on  the 
other,  are  more  or  less  generally  known.  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
therefore,  to  touch  upon  that  question.  It  has  seemed  to  me  de- 
sirable, however,  that  the  public  here  in  America  should  know 
how  much  the  Pope  has  done,  even  in  his  present  restricted 
condition,  for  education  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of 
morality  and  religion.  I  have  therefore  acceded  to  the  courteous 
request  of  the  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review  for  an 
expression  of  my  views  on  that  subject,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
have  procured  the  following  authentic  statistics. 

After  the  occupation  of  Bome  it  was  the  first  aim  of  the  Ital- 
ian Govemment  to  make  the  city  the  centre  of  a  culture,  which 
being  founded  on  free  thought  should  inaugurate  the  modern 
paganism.  The  importance  of  the  school  did  not,  therefore, 
escape  the  attention  of  ^he  authorities  of  Public  Instruction  ;  in- 
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deed  it  was  to  this  matter  that  they  tnmed  their  first  and  most 
assiduous  attention.  As  early  as  the  scholastic  year  1870-71 
new  professors  were  called  to  the  IJniyersity  of  Borne  from  every 
part  of  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards  an  oath  was  imposed  upon  all 
those  of  Pontifical  nomination^  it  being  felt  certain  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  would  refuse  to  subscribe  to  it,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  case.  As  for  elementary  and  higher  instruction  the 
matter  was  easier.  The  first  was  intrusted  to  the  Municipality, 
it  being  well  known  that  that  body  which  had  succeeded  the 
Catholics  would  scrupulously  enforce  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  direction  of  the  second,  after  the  College  Romano  had  been 
suppressed  and  new  regulations  had  been  enforced  on  the  remain- 
ing Pontifical  institutes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Oovemment. 
The  day-school  of  the  Roman  Seminary,  the  Lyceum-Gymnasium 
de  la  Pace,  and  a  few  district  schools  remained  intact,  but  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Catholics  as  to  what  course  they  should 
pursue,  which  was  increased  by  the  oyerwhelming  belief  that  the 
occupation  of  Rome  would  only  be  of  short  duration,  and  also 
because  of  the  immediate  and  severe  application  of  the  law  for- 
bidding any  one  to  teach  who  was  not  legally  qualified,  these  in- 
stitutes had  but  a  miserable  and  struggling  existence,  and  some 
of  them,  as  for  instance  the  district  schools,  were  closed,  while 
the  others  were  reorganized  so  as  to  conform  with  the  new  school 
regulations. 

The  persecutions  by  the  Oovemment  in  that  first  period  of  its 
administration  were  such  that  the  Scuole  Paterne,  founded  by  a 
few  zealous  Catholics,  and  even  the  XJniversity,  which  through 
the  munificence  of  Pius  IX.  had  been  opened  by  those  pro- 
fessors who  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Sapienza,  were  forcibly  closed  by  the  police. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  and  the  Municipality  with  fever- 
ish activity  filled  Rome  with  scholastic  institutions  of  all  kinds. 
New  schools  for  boys  were  added  to  those  already  in  existence, 
and  others  were  established  for  the  poorer  classes,  notably  the 
evening  schools  of  arts,  trades,  and  professions.  The  Teachers 
High  School,  the  Normal  and  Commercial  Schools, — all  for 
girls, — were  also  established ;  indeed  such  was  the  craze  that 
the  Government  finally  arrived  at  a  point  where  they  allowed  the 
girls  free  access  to  the  high-schools  and  universities  in  common 
with  the  boys.    In  short,  nothing  that  a  partisan  government 
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(such  as  that  of  Italy)  conid  do,  to  separate  education  from  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Church,  was  left  undone. 

There  are  periods  of  alarm  in  the  lives  of  nations*  and  such  a 
period  was  that  through  which  Rome  passed  in  1870,  but,  through 
God's  mercy,  it  was  of  brief  duration.  When  the  Gatholics  came 
to  realize  the  state  of  things,  they  clearly  perceived  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  deplore  the  situation,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  act  immediately  and  energetically ;  and  comforted  by 
the  words  and  example  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  Leo  XIIL,  happily 
reigning,  they  set  courageously  to  work  to  combat  the  nefarious 
scheme  of  Liberalism,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  to  think  itself 
absolute  master  of  the  education  of  youth. 

What  the  fruits  produced  by  this  awakening  of  the  better 
elements  have  been  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary : 


OEKEBAL    DIRECTION    OF   THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  education  furnished  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  Bome  is 
open  to  all  classes,  and  although  their  supreme  aim  is  to  educate 
the  new  generation  in  a  Christian  manner  they  vary  in  method 
according  to  the  grade,  from  the  infant  asylums  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity courses,  which  are  still  exclusively  reserved  to  the  State 
by  law.  The  number  of  Catholic  schools  is  extraordinarily  large, 
exceeding  both  that  of  the  Oovernment  and  Municipal  schools. 

The  supreme  direction  of  all  these  schools  is  vested  in  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  for  the  Congregation  of  Studies  has  only  the 
surveillance  of  the  higher  courses  of  the  clerical  institutes.  He 
is  assisted  in  the  direction  of  the  elementary  schools — 

(1)  By  the  Pontifical  Commission,  appointed  by  His  Holiness 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar, 
dated  June  26,  1878.  Of  this  Commission  the  Mgr.  Vicegerent 
is  the  head. 

(2)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  schools  which  are  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Catholic  Interests. 

(3)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  catechetical  evening  or 
night  schools. 

(4)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  schools  which  are  depend- 
ent on  the  Apostolic  Almonry. 

(5)  By  a  special  committee  for  the  night  and  evening  schools. 
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These  committees,  although  each  is  independent  of  the  other 
in  its  sphere  of  action,  are  all  sahject  in  general  matters  to 
the  Pontifical  Commission,  in  which  each  of  them  is  represented 
by  one  or  more  members.  This  tie,  far  from  being  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  deyelopment  and  progress  of  the  various  institu- 
tions, rather  helps  to  keep  them  united  by  harmonizing  their 
actions  in  such  a  way  that  their  work  does  not  conflict. 

The  Pontifical  Commission,  however,  reserves  the  right  to 
regulate  questions  of  discipline,  to  compile  the  programmes^ 
select  the  textbooks,  fix  the  days  for  examination  and  other 
similar  matters.  It  has  also  charge  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  administration  of  the  subsidies  given  by 
the  Holy  Father  or  by  private  bodies  or  individuals. 

Two  inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
which  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commission. 
The  committees  provide  for  the  other  schools.  In  addition  to 
these  inspectors  every  member  of  the  Commission  having  the  title 
of  "  Patron  "  has  the  supervision  of  a  certain  number  of  schools. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  different  directors,  divided  up  as  follows, 
represent  the  Commission  and  the  committees  at  the  various 
schools  : 

Free  schools  for  males 28 

Paying  schools  for  males 14 

Evening  schools  for  males 13 

Catechetical  schools  for  males 8 

Industrial  schools  for  males 4 

Asylums  and  boardiog-sobools 6 

Free  schools  for  females 60 

Paying  schools  for  females 32 

Sunday  schools  for  females 18 

Catechetical  schools  for  females 7 

Evening  schools  for  females 1 

Industrial  and  professional  schools 10 

Academies  and  orphan  asylums .  21 

Total "in 

As  a  rule  the  directors  are  not  obliged  to  teach.    The  selec- 
tion and  inspection  of  localities  are  intrusted  to  an  architect  who 
is  attached  to  the  Pontifical  Commission.     In  the  direction  of  the 
:  higher  and  technical  schools  the  Cardinal  Vicar  is  assisted  by  a 

[  "  Council  of  Direction  which  possesses  the  same  powers  as  regards 

!  the  high  schools  as  the  Pontifical  Commission  has  over  the  primary 

!  schools.    The  members  of  both  these  bodies — clergy  as  well  as 

■  laity — ^are  noted  for  their  nobility  of  birth,  as  well  as  for  piety  and 

learning.    In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  high-schools  which^ 
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although  they  follow  the  regulations  of  the  others,  may  bo  called 
independent,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  religious  corpora- 
tions. The  number  and  classification  of  these  schools  will  be 
found  in  tables  A  and  B  (page  646). 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Pontifical  Commission  and 
the  Directive  Council,  being  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Father  have,  in  promoting  instruction  in  all  the  grades 
and  forms  of  which  the  people  can  most  easily  take  advantage, 
left  nothing  undone  to  provide  as  fully  as  possible  for  the  re- 
quirements of  a  Christian  education. 

II. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  the  wise  and  constant  aim  of  the  Pontifical  Com- 
mission, aided  by  the  relifjious  corporations,  to  distribute  the  ele- 
mentary schools  as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  by  their  discipline,  by  the  choice  of 
teachers,  by  the  excellence  of  their  method  of  teaching  and  their 
educative  course,  they  should  merit  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and 
the  confidence  of  the  family. 

Distribution  of  Schools, — The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome, 
in  their  anxiety  to  impress  the  people  and  prejudice  them 
in  favor  of  the  State  schools  as  against  the  Catholic  schools, 
went  to  great  expense  in  erecting  magnificent  buildings, 
containing  large  and  well  ventilated  rooms,  gymnasiums,  play- 
grounds, and  every  other  adjunct  of  usefulness  and  com- 
fort that  hygiene  and  pedagogy  could  devise.  How  far  they 
have  succeeded  in  this  attempt  may  be  learned  from  the 
testimony  of  Signer  Biagio  Placidi,  formerly  assessor  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  in 
one  of  his  reports  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  pupils  in  the 
Catholic  schools  are  in  the  majority  is  that  they  do  not  have  so  far 
to  go  to  these  schools  as  they  would  if  they  attended  the  Municipal 
schools.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  merit  of  this  assertion,  although 
to  a  good  many  it  may  seem  strange,  because  I  think  that  every 
father  of  a  family  who  has  good  sense  would  inquire  into  the 
educational  advantages  of  a  school  before  considering  its  conven- 
ience. It  cannot-  be  denied,  however,  that  not  a  few  parents 
think  more  of  the  second  qualification  than  of  the  first.     The 
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Pontifical  Commission  therefore  did  well  in  avoiding  the  plan 
of  erecting  large  schools  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and  in 
deciding  to  establish  a  number  of  smaller  schools  which,  though 
more  modest,  would  be  convenient  to  all.  As  a  result  there  is 
not  only  not  a  parish,  but  there  is  hardly  a  street  of  any  import- 
ance in  Home,  that  does  not  possess  a  Catholic  school.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Catholics  lack  great  scholastic 
edifices.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  past  few  years  some  beautiful 
buildings  have  been  erected,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
religious  corporations,  which  surpass  in  every  detail  those  of  the 
State  and  Municipality. 

Teachers, — It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  requisite  of  a 
good  school  is  to  have  good  teachers.  Those  who  remember  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  School  Board  was  to  declare 
invalid  the  diplomas  that  had  been  issued  to  teachers  by  the  late 
Pontifical  Government,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  diflBculty  which  the 
Commission  had  to  encounter  from  its  inception.  And  at  this 
point  it  is  only  proper  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  religious 
corporations  which  have  stopped  at  no  expense  or  sacrifice  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  a  select  body  of  teachers,  both  men 
and  women,  furnished  with  proper  diplomas,  and  who  by  their 
ability,  zeal,  and  spotless  conduct  have  merited,  and  enjoy  to  the 
full,  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  Commission^  but  of  the 
public. 

Teachers  had  also  to  be  provided  for  such  schools  as  were  not 
dependent  on  religious  corporations,  of  which  there  are  a  consider- 
able number,  and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  teachers  who,  in  addition  to  their  professional  diplomas  of 
residence,  offer  those  secure  guarantees  of  sound  principles  and 
morality  which  are  indispensable  for  those  who  teach  in  Catholic 
schools.  The  Pontifical  Commission,  therefore,  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  establish  normal  or  teachers*  schools  designed  to  prepare 
their  scholars  for  the  career  of  teachers.  The  first  of  these 
to  be  established  was  one  for  women,  and  is  called  St.  Cath- 
erine's Institute.  Another  similar  College,  for  men,  was 
founded  two  years  ago.  St.  Catherine's  Institute,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  fourteen  years,  has  been  productive  of  ex- 
cellent results,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  furnishes  the  best  teachers 
for  Catholic  schools,  but  its  graduates  are  even  sought  after  by 
the  Municipality,  which  justly  esteems  them  highly  for  their 
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culture  and  conduct.  The  same  gratifying  results  are  con- 
fidently expected  from  the  male  college  when  its  courses  shall 
have  been  completed. 

Text-Books  and  Programmes. — In  the  selection  of  text- 
books, as  well  as  in  the  compilation  of  the  programmes  of  study, 
the  Pontifical  Council  and  Commission  haye  always  had  in  riew 
the  words,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  addressed 
to  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  which  are  as  follows  : 

*'  The  judgment  of  Solomon  should  in  no  way  be  repeated,  so  that  by  a 
cruel  and  unreasonable  stroke  the  intellect  of  a  child  should  be  severed 
from  its  will.  While  we  undertake  to  cultivate  the  first  tt  is  necessary 
to  lead  the  second  into  acquiring  virtuous  habits,  thus  preparing  it  for  its 
final  end/' 

It  being  found  impossible  to  procure  text-books,  especially  in 
reading  and  history  , which  were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
Catholic  schools,  the  Commission  had  some  written  in  an  emi- 
nently Catholic  spirit  especially  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  programmes  the  Commission  en- 
1  deavored  to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible  into  harmony  with  those 

in  use  in  the  public  schools,  both  as  regards  the  division  of  classes 
and  the  courses  of  studies.  In  the  schools  for  girls  a  finishing 
course  of  two  years  was  added,  so  that  the  pupils,  especially 
in  the  academies,  might  be  able  to  acquire  a  superior  education 
to  that  imparted  at  the  elementary  schools,  and  one  better 
adapted  to  their  positions  in  society.  In  endeavoring  to 
I '  conform    the    Catholic    programme  with    that    of    the   Gov- 

;l;  ernment  the  fact  was  not    lost  sight  of    that,  although   the 

I:  State  may  theoretically  and   in   the  abstract  be  described  as  the 

^i  representative  of  the  people,  it  is  practically  and   in  concrete 

I  dominated  by  a  party,  and  favors  the  system  of  education  which 

1  is  advocated  by  the  party  in  power  ratKer  than  that  which  is  best 

I  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Although  the  Catholics  were  formally  forced  to  follow  the 

I  programme  of  the  State  in  substance  and  partly  in  spirit,  their 

i\  programmes  were  compiled  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  require- 

[■'■  ments  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  every  respect.     Not  content  with 

'  this,  the  Commission  has  continually  reminded  the  teachers  that 

instruction  is  good  only  when  it  is  united  with  an  eamest  moral 

and  religious  education.     It  therefore  decreed  that  a  fixed  time 
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should  be  set  apart  daily  for  catechism,  so  that  the  pnpils  from 
their  earliest  years  should  be  familiarized  with  those  pious 
practices  which  form  the  character  of  the  true  Christian. 

Method  of  Teaching. — ^As  regards  the  method  of  teaching, 
the  Commission  strongly  urged  the  teachers  to  adhere  to  the 
old  system  which  those  who  do  not  know  better  seek  to  pass 
off  as  new,  just  as  if  men  only  to-day  had  learned  to  make 
use  of  logic.  By  the  old  system  I  mean  that  method  by 
following  which  Dante — ^keenest  of  observers — ^noted  the  most 
relevant  facts  of  life  and  of  the  physical  world;  by  which 
Columbus  discovered  America  and  Gkilileo  left,  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  study,  an  immortal  record.  It  is  the 
method  of  observation  which  the  modern  Italian  pedagogues 
very  uupatriotically  declare  to  have  come  from  over  the  Alps, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  can  be  called  the  glory  of  any 
country,  it  is  the  glory  of  Italy. 

The  Commission  decreed  that  this  method  should  be  applied 
in  an  Italian  spirit,  that  is,  without  Northern  vagueness  and 
exaggeration,  and  not  as  a  means  of  combating  the  supernatural, 
but  of  ascending  towards  it.  It  holds  that  the  teaching  of  the 
school  is  intended  for  life  and  for  the  whole  life,  for  **man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.** 

The  Commission  was  so  little  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
the  natural  method  in  the  Catholic  schools,  when  properly 
applied,  that  when  the  Director  General  of  Schools  refused  Cath- 
olic teachers  the  necessary  permission  to  establish  institutions 
unless  they  presented  certificates  showing  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  Froebelian  method,  it  immediately  called  conferences  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  this  method  which  were  at- 
tended by  164  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to  religious 
orders,  and  all  of  whom  obtained  the  required  diplomas. 

Special  conferences  were  likewise  held  at  which  teachers  were 
instructed  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for  teaching  gymnas- 
tics, which  are  also  taught  in  the  Catholic  schools,  though  with- 
out those  exaggerations  which  were  condemned  last  year  even 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  had  the  system 
reformed. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Catholic  schools,  while 
adopting  every  improvement  which  science  and  progress  can 
suggest,  abhor  everything  that  is  false,  alien,  and  exaggerated. 
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because  in  their  eyes  the  edacation  of  yoath  is  so  exalted  a  mission 
that  it  mast  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  conscientioasness. 

III. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  Pontifical  Commission  was  engaged  in  the  direction 
of  the  elementary  schools,  the  Directive  Council  worked  with 
equal  zeal  in  the  management  of  the  high  schools.  The 
latter  are  of  the  two  the  more  important,  because  while  the 
first  provide  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  the  second 
initiate  into  the  sciences  and  to  an  upright  life  that  class  which, 
fresh  from  the  universities,  is  destined  to  form  the  cultured  and 
infiuential  section  of  society. 

Number  of  ths  High  Schools. — There  are  in  Rome  eighteen 
high  schools  dependent  on  the  Holy  See,  viz.,  five  lyceums,* 
five  gymnasiums,  five  technical  schools,  two  normal  schools, 
and  one  technical  institute  of  higher  grade  (see  Table  G, 
page  650).  The  technical  and  normal  schools,  as  well  as 
the  technical  institute,  have  all  been  founded  since  1870 — 
partly  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  and  partly  during  that 
of  Leo  XIII.  Of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  three  have  been 
established  since  that  date;  the  others  were  already  in  existence, 
but  owing  to  the  new  laws  it  became  necessary  to  reform  them 
in  many  respects. 

Of  these  eighteen  institutes  seven  belong  to  religious  cor- 
porations, the  remainder  being  directly  dependent  on  the  Direc- 
tive Council  and  Pontifical  Commission.  The  Collegio  Naz- 
zareno,  which  is  a  most  fiourishing  institution,  is  not  included 
among  this  number,  because,  although  founded  and  directed 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools,  it  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  authorities. 

As  against  these  eighteen  Catholic  institutions  there  are  in 
Rome  nineteen  State  and  one  Municipal  high  school;  that  is,  three 
lyceums,  four  gymnasiums,  eight  technical  schools,  three  normal 
schools,  and  one  higher  technical  institute.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  lyceum-gymnasium  of  the  Collegio  Nazzareno,  the 
Catholic  high  schools  equal  in  number  those  of  the  Government. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Catholics,  though  of  limited 
means,  have  sought  to  establish  school  for  school. 

*  The  sohools  datigiiAted  m  lyceum  and  gymnaaium  are  equivalent  to  our  high 
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Methods  Followed  in  the  Management  of  the  High  Schools. — 
I  Since    the    school   is    instramental  in  the  formation  of   good 

citizens  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupils  be  educated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  that  society  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  live.  When  the  Government  took  the  function  of 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  it  not  only  neglected 
this  principle,  but  also  violated  all  Italian  classic  traditions, 
\  glorious  as  they  were,  moulding  everything,  regulations,  pro- 
grammes, methods,  etc.,  according  to  the  German  system,  with  a 
slight  tincture  of  English  and  French  methods,  but  omitting 
everything  really  Italian.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  I 
may  cite  the  following  words  of  Hon.  Signer  Del  Vecchio  : 

"  When  we  of  the  Sonth  were  aboat  to  estabUsh  high  schools  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Dorth  of  Italy  onr  regalations,  proKrammes,  books,  sched- 
ules, and  teachers;  bat  was  it  from  PiedmoDt  and  from  the  generous  heart 
of  that  people  that  our  entire  high  school  system  was  derived?  The 
Piedmont  programmes  were  in  reality  German  and  even  PruFsian  ones." 

A  little  further  on  he  says  : 

*'  Those  who  compiled  the  lyceum  programmes,  in  their  desire  to  edu- 
cate Italian  youth  according  to  German  principles,  have  sought  to  make 
them  forget  their  nationality,  and  by  cramming  them  with  encyclopaedic 
knowledfice  have  forced  them  to  despise  the  dignity  of  man  before 
they  were  even  aware  that  man  and  the  dignity  of  man  existed.  The  same 
evils  and  absurdities  exist  in  the  programme  of  the  system  of  technical  edu. 
cation." 

Signer  Del  Vecchio  justly  denounces  such  an  enormity,  and  the 
Catholics  and  those  of  the  Liberals  who  retain  any  good  sense  and 
some  of  the  true  Italian  spirit  have  likewise  condemned  such  a 
shameful  system,  but  for  so  doing  they  have  been  accused  of  being 
behind  the  times  and  enemies  of  their  country.  Although  the 
authorities  were  fully  aware  of  the  results  of  this  pernicious  system, 
they  did  not,  and  do  not,  take  any  steps  to  provide  a  better  one. 
The  programmes  have  often  been  altered  with  the  recurring  changes 
of  ministry,  but  the  system  always  remains  the  same.  If  they  would 
only  allow  the  Catholic  private  schools  the  right  (which  is  theirs 
by  law)  to  regulate  themselves  as  they  deem  best  I  But  they  will 
not  concede  this,  because  the  existence  of  these  schools  is  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Government. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  can  be  readily  understood  what  great 
diflSculties  the  Directive  Council  has  had  to  encounter  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  high  schools.  To  prevent  these  schools  being 
closed  by  the  Government  or  deserted  by  the  pupils,  who,  in 
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order  to  obtain  diplomas^  were  compelled  to  pass  additional  exam- 
inations at  the  State  Schools,  it  was  necessary  to  conform  the 
Catholic  schools  to  the  official  programmes  and  regulations. 
Although  the  Directive  Council  was  thus  prevented  from  lessening 
the  number  of  subjects  of  study  or  of  imparting  to  the  whole  teach- 
ing that  true  Italian  national  character  derived  from  our  old 
institutions,  which  knew  well  how  to  unite  science  and  faith, 
education  and  morals,  it  has  at  least  endeavored  to  deviate  as 
little  as  possible  from  that  standard. 

Tendencies  of  Education,— It  is  a  general  complaint 
throughout  Italy  that  the  fruits  of  education  are  very 
meagre,  especially  in  view  of  all  that  is  done  and  attempted 
and  the  amount  that  is  spent  in  this  direction  by  the 
Oovemment  and  municipalities.  The  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion and  instruction  has  now  been  in  existence  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  Nevertheless  if  a  few  were  not  still  left  who  were  educated 
according  to  the  old  system,  and  who  maintain  the  prestige  of 
Italy  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  she  would  to-day  be 
the  last  of  the  nations  in  this  respect.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  the  imitation  of  foreign  methods,  and 
above  all  in  the  separation  of  education  from  religion.  In  the 
belief  that  men  were  made  for  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  this 
life  alone,  everything  most  sacred  and  most  noble  has  been  abol- 
ished ;  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  wants  of  the  spirit 
are  not  less  real  and  urgent  than  those  of  the  body.  As  Desantis 
says : 

"  This  society  does  not  possess  the  two  highest  joys  of  human  life. 
It  has  neither  the  blue  of  the  sky  nor  the  green  of  the  fields.  There  is  no 
God  in  it  and  no  nature.    There  is  not  even  patriotism  in  it." 

The  Directive  Council,  faithful  and  wise  interpreter  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Holy  Father,  has  made  it  a  special  care  that  the 
pupils  should  be  preserved  from  a  doctrine  and  system  which 
might  instil  into  their  youthful  hearts  discouragement  and 
doubt.  It  therefore  selects  the  text-books  with  the  greatest 
circumspection,  and  when  it  has  been  compelled  by  law  to 
adopt  any  one  which  is  erroneous  or  lacking  in  principle  it  has 
strictly  enjoined  the  professors  to  make  the  necessary  corrections 
and  observations  when  explaining  the  same.  For  example, 
in  the  official  text-books  of  national  history  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  gigantic  and  magnanimous  struggle  sustained  by 
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Christian  society  in  honor  and  defence  of  religion  and  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff^  as  well  as  in  defence  of  the  Fatherland  and  of 
Italian  cnltnre.  No  explanation  is  made — except  erroneously — 
of  the  advent  of  the  Franks  and  the  Angeyins^  of  the  exile  in 
Avignon^  of  the  heroic  resistance  made  by  the  Pontiffs  against 
Imperial  pretensions,  and  other  historic  facts  of  equal  importance. 
Catholic  teaching  modifies  and  corrects  errors  and  opinion  in 
such  a  way  that  the  historic  truth  may  stand  out  with  the  utmost 
clearness.     For  the  Church  fears  only  error. 

The  Directive  Council  has  been  no  lees  careful  in  its  selec- 
tion of  subjects  for  discussion  by  the  students,  and  has  decreed 
that  they  should  abstain  from  everything  that  even  savors  of  those 
strange,  inflated,  and  exaggerated  methods  which  deviate  from 
the  realities  of  life  and  add  nothing  to  the  intellectual  culture 
or  morals  of  the  pupils.  The  Commission,  moreover,  being 
fully  convinced  that  no  branch  of  study,  especially  philosophy 
or  history,  can  be  correctly  and  completely  taught  without 
the  aid  of  religion,  which  like  a  luminous  beacon  guides 
the  understanding,  directed  that  religious  instruction  should 
be  given  at  least  once  a  week  in  all  the  schools  and  classes,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  improving  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  but  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  imparting  that  complete  religious  and 
moral  education  which  is  the  supreme  aim  of  Catholic  schools. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  from  their  earliest  years  become 
familiar  with  the  practices  of  Christian  piety,  sodalities  have  been 
formed,  each  of  which  has  a  spiritual  director,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  the  members  comply  with  the  rules  and  fulfil  all  their 
religious  duties.  Special  spiritual  exercises  are  held  by  these 
sodalities  at  Easter,  when  children,  whose  parents  desire  it,  are 
prepared  for  their  first  Communion. 

Although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  by  following  this  course 
the  Catholics  have  restored  the  old  Italian  system  of  educatiou 
to  its  former  place  of  honor,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  they  have 
endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  tepair  the  great  damage  done  by 
the  Government  system,  which  they  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  follow. 

IV. 

SPECIAL  6CH0LASTI0  IN8TITUTI0K8. 

The  work  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  and  Directive  Council 
does  not  end  with  the  direction  of  the  elementary  and  high 
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schools^  for  there  is  no  class  of  citizens  for  which  these  hodies, 
aided  by  the  religions  corporations^  have  not  provided  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  Christian  education  and  the  highest  grade  of 
culture  in  the  easiest  manner. 

2%e  School  of  Higher  Literature  and  the  Academy  of  Historic 
Jurisprudence. — Since  the  State^  as  has  already  been  shown, 
would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  open  uniyersities  which  could 
confer  degrees  and  diplomas  unless  the  same  were  placed  under  its 
jurisdiction,  the  Holy  Father*  desirous  of  helping  the  students  as 
fai^as  possible,  and  acting  on  the  adyice  of  the  Directive  Council, 
founded  in  Rome  two  institutes  of  superior  courses  or  finishing 
courses,  namely  the  Academy  of  Historic  Jurisprudence  and  the 
School  of  Higher  Literature^  and  selected  as  their  professors  men 
noted  for  their  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  The  first  of 
these  institutions  is  devoted  to  jurisprudence,  history,  and  aroh- 
SBology;  the  second  to  ancient  and  modem  literature.  In  both 
of  them  the  scholars  find  an  antidote  against  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines which  are  proclaim^  as  the  non  plus  of  science  in  the 
State  universities,  and  which  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
listen  to. 

Boarding-Houses. — Two  boarding-houses  have  been  provided 
for  the  scholars  who  come  to  Rome  from  the  provinces.  One 
of  these  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years  and  is  set  apart 
for  those  who  attend  the  university  courses ;  the  other,  which  is 
for  the  girls  who  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute,  was  erected  by 
a  committee  of  ladies  as  a  memorial  of  the  episcopal  jubilee 
of  the  Holy  Father,  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  deserving 
Salesian  Missionary  Sisters. 

It  is  not  only  required  that  those  who  are  admitted  to  these 
houses  fulfil  their  duties  as  good  Christians,  but  in  addition 
religious,  scientific,  and  literary  conferences  are  frequently  held, 
with  a  view  to  confirming  the  scholars  in  good  principles  and 
combating,  when  necessary,  the  errors  they  may  have  imbibed 
in  the  State  schools,  which  they  are  forced  to  attend  by  reason 
of  their  profession. 

Boarding  Schools. — There  are  in  Borne  26  boarding  schools, 
of  which  number  five  are  for  boys  and  21  for  girls.  They  are 
attended  by  395  boys  and  1,072  girls.  All  these  schools  belong 
to  religious  corporations.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  seminar- 
ies for  the  clergy,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  number,  are 
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not  incladed  under  this  head.    The  imie  charged  at  these  board- 


ing schools  ranges  from  30  to  80  lire  monthly^  so  that  they  are 
accessible  to  families  of  moderate  means  as  well  as  to  those  of 
affluence.  In  some  of  these  schools  free  scholarships  haye  been 
established. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  a  few  of  these  boarders  of  both 
sexes  belong  to  the  most  pnmiinent  Liberal  &milies.      This 
fact,  howerer^  is  not  sorprising,  because  our  adTcrsaries,  when 
ij  not  blinded  by  political  prejudice,  are  the  first  to  recognise 

'  > '  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  q^stem  of  education.     Speaking 

' '  of  the  Catholic  boarding  schools  for  girls,  Commendatore  Gioda, 

j  formerly  Director  General  of  Primary  Instruction,  in  an  official 

.'\  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  says : 

"Tlie  institiitioiis  eondoesed  by  reUcioas  otdcn  haye  ineontestahle 
\\  adrmntMgoB  orer  tliose  directed  bj  lay  pcrscMis.      An  order  which  eon* 

\\       ,  ducts  an  edncatiooal   inaUtate  knowa  that  it  poaecBocii  the  nnlimited 

\  eonfideDce  olitalieada»  and  prorideaf or  everything  aaia  deemed  bestb  Ryery 

;]  month  a  report  ia  made  to  the  Mother  General,  and  money  ia  qient  only  aa 

occasion  may  require.  The  proTiaiana  are  bid  in  at  the  moat  eeonomieal 
season;  the  repaira  to  the  boildinnsare  made  pron^tly,  and  at  the  moat  <^>por- 
tone  time.  There  Is  no  anperintendent  and  no  oontractor;  the  Sistera  attend 
to  erery  detail,  not  only  of  adminiscraticm,  hat  of  inatitiction,  for  which  they 
have  seldom  to  resort  to  ontaidera.  Compare  these  Sistera  who  have  no  wants 
with  the  lay  teachera  who  work  for  their  own  aopport  and  tliat  of  their 
families.  The Sisten  on  entering  the  order  often  bring  aciof  with  them. 
When  they  become  aged  and  inUrm  they  know  that  the  order  will  not 
abandon  them.  Bren  if  their  relatives  are  in  straightened  drenmstancea 
they  cannot  aid  them,  becanse  the  Income  of  the  institntlons  is  not  tlieir 
property.  On  the  contrary,  wlien  any  of  these  institntes  is  prosperooa,  it 
derotca  its  snrplos  to  helping  other  houses  of  thesame  order  which  are  leaa 
fortunate.  AiM>ther  adrantage,  of  a  whoUy  moral  aspect,  pertaining  to 
these  institntes  whidi  cannot  be  overlooked,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  order  is 
very  often  comprised  of  teachers  having  only  simple  yows,  whilst  the  affili- 
ated ones  of  the  same  order  are  called  free,which  may  be  true :  neTerthekas  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  perfect  so  bmissian  to  the  Saperioreas  and  the  tie  of  absolute 
obedience  poesces  an  nodeniaMe  value.  Defections  involving  grave  scandals 
never  occur.  The  directreaeea  assigned  by  the  Superioress  to  these  institates 
are  well  versed  in  the  art  of  management^  and  know  how  to  win  affection. 
Cautious  and  dexteroua  aa  they  are.  thay  remain  ever  faithful  to  the  order, 
even  wb  ec  far  away.  If  by  chance  one  of  them  should  happen  to  transgress 
any  of  the  rules,  she  is  immediately  reclaimed,  and  either  sent  elsewhere  or 
placed  in  some  humbler  position.  She  is  ready  at  once  to  leave ;  she  obeys 
without  protest ;  she  invokes  no  protection;  she  does  not  wait  for  an  in- 
vestigation ;  she  proceeds  vrith  resignation  to  her  new  destination,  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  in  ignorance.  The  efficacy  of  this  management 
of  the  religious  orders  is  also  felt  in  the  direction  of  economy.  They  have 
made  it  possible  for  girls  to  be  educated  at  a  wonderfully  low  rate.  Most 
of  the  schools  belcmging  to  these  orders  are  convenient  buildings,  usually 
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somptiioas  Tillas  in  ample  sardentf.  Bverytbins  denotes  order  and  eleanli- 
nees,  and  there  is  a  tranquillity  about  them  which  accounts  for  the  favor 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  outer  world." 

After  having  pronouncod  this  eulogy.  Signer  Oioda  remem- 
bers that  he  is  Director  General  and  that  he  speaks  to  the  Minis- 
ter.   He  thereupon  changes  his  tone,  and  says  : 

"  The  father  of  a  family,  however,  should  not  be  content  to  look  upon 
things  merely  in  a  superficial  manner:  he  should  look  beneath  the  surface,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  Judge  whether  the  course  of  studies  given  at  these  schools,  and 
the  sentiments  which  are  there  instilled,  properly  prepare  his  daughter  for 
that  sphere  of  life  in  which  she  will  find  herself  after  leaving  school." 

Yet  Signor  Oioda,  who  in  view  of  his  oflScial  position  was 
better  qualified  than  any  other  father  in  Borne  to  judge  in  such 
matters,  immediately  on  relinquishing  the  position  of  Director 
General,  withdrew  his  daughter  from  the  Municipal  school  and 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  of  Provi- 
dence, in  whose  school  she  is  now  completing  her  finishing  course. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  girls  in  these  boarding-schools  is 
divided  into  two  grades — elementary  and  superior.  In  some  of 
them  the  entire  normal  course  is  given,  thus  enabling  such  pupils 
as  desire  it  to  obtain  diplomas.  The  Sisters  who  conduct  these 
courses  are  furnished  with  diplomas  of  professorship,  obtained  after 
examination  at  the  State  universities.  In  the  examination 
which  took  place  for  this  purpose  four  years  ago  by  concession 
of  the  Minister,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  of  Providence,  the  Oblates 
of  the  Infant  Jesus,  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Marcel- 
line  Sisters,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  specially  distinguished 
themselves. 

The  Oovernment  maintains  in  Rome  two  colleges,  viz.,  a 
boarding  school  for  girls,  which  is  attached  to  the  Normal  school, 
and  the  provincial  school  for  boys. 

Semi' Boarding  Schools. — ^To  a  number  of  these  boarding- 
schools  are  attached  what  are  known  as  mezza  pensione;  that  is, 
schools  attended  by  day-scholars  who  take  their  mid-day  meal 
there.  They  are  a  comparatively  new  institution,  and  have  met 
with  much  favor  among  the  families  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  them. 

Orphan  and  Other  Asylums. — No  city  of  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
the  world,  possesses  in  comparison  so  many  charitable  institutions 
for  every  class  of  poor  and  suffering  persons  as  Rome.  Owing  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Italian  Gtoyemment,  however,  it  looks  as  if  sev- 
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eral  of  them  were  doomed.  Christian  charity,  however^  is  not 
af[  ected  by  this  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  haye  ac- 
quired new  vigor  in  these  sad  times,  showing  itself  in  a  thousand 
different  forms,  especially  in  behalf  of  those  youths  who  are  in  need 
of  support  and  aid.  Not  to  mention  those  institutions  which  do 
not  come  w  ithin  the  scope  of  this  article  or  those  which  existed 
prior  to  1870,  I  shall  only  allude  briefly  to  the  ones  established 
since  that  date.  Preeminent  among  these  is  the  Uospice  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  conducted  by  the  Salesiaus,  which  was 
opened  last  year  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
episcopal  jubilee  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  an  immense  build- 
ing of  beautiful  design,  and  includes  not  only  elementary  schools^ 
but  also  art  and  industrial  schools,  a  gymnasium,  and  library. 
The  scholars  who  attend  the  day  or  night  schools  here  are 
educated  gratuitously,  and  only  a  very  small  fee  is  charged  for  the 
boarders.  This  institution  contains  in  all  about  300  pupils.  As 
it  has  no  income  to  speak  of  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous  how  it 
was  ever  erected  and  how  it  is  maintained.  But  Providence  has 
seemed,  from  the  beginning,  to  favor  the  charitable  enterprises  of 
the  sons  of  Dom  Bosco. 

Another  institution  which  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions is  the  Pious  Institute  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  familiarly  known 
as  the  Grey  Brothers.  It  receives  orphans  gratuitously,  and  also 
maintains  day  and  boarding  schools  containing  about  400  pupils. 

The  orphan  asylum  of  the  Sisters  of  Cluny ;  of  St.  Jerome 
Emiliani ;  the  Protectory  of  St.  Joseph  ;  the  Asylum  of  the  Sisters 
of  Nancy  for  Idiot  Children,  and  the  Institute  for  Abandoned 
Orphans,  conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Passion  of  Calvary, 
should  also  be  included  under  this  head. 

In  each  of  these  charitable  institutions  the  inmates,  in  addi- 
tion to  receiving  an  elementary  education,  are  specially  instructed 
in  some  art  or  trade,  thus  enabling  them  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  after  life. 

Infant  Asylums. — The  Pontifical  Commission  has  under  its 
jurisdiction  40  infant  asylums,  of  which  32  are  free.  As  against 
these  the  Municipality  has  only  twelve.  In  these  asylums,  as  in 
every  other  Catholic  institution,  every  part  of  the  modern  method 
which  is  good  and  useful  has  been  adopted,  but  without  the  custom- 
ary exaggeration,  and  s])ecial  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
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lively  intellect  and  yivacious  temperament  of  the  Italian  children^ 
which  the  other  schools  have  failed  to  take  into  account. 

Art  and  Trade  Schools. — Among  the  art  and  trade  schools  in 
Borne  which  deserve  special  mention  are  :  The  Institute  of  Pins 
IX.  and  the  Hospice  Bonanni,  for  young  artisans ;  the  Institute 
of  Vigna  Pia,for  instructing  poor  boys  in  agriculture ;  and  that 
of  Tata  Giovanni,  where  the  poor  are  instructed  in  various  arts 
and  trades. 

In  all  the  above^  in  addition  io  reading  and  writing,  special 
care  is  given  to  the  study  of  design,  which  is  accounted  a  great  aid 
in  learning  the  arts  and  trades.  The  evening  schools,  founded  by 
the  Artisan  asd  Working  Society,  hold  examinations  yearly  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils,  which  is  executed  so  accurately  and 
artistically  as  to  win  applause  even  from  the  adversaries  of  the 
Catholic  schools. 

Industrial  Schools. — In  addition  to  the  higher  courses  and  fin- 
ishing courses  adapted  to  the  daughters  of  wealthy  parents,  in- 
dustrial schools  were  opened  for  girls  belonging  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Only  those  girls  are  admitted  to  these  schools  who  have 
completed  the  higher  courses  in  the  eiementiiry  schools,  although 
pupils  who  have  only  passed  the  third  class  are  sometimes  admitted. 
Embroidery  of  various  kinds,  sewing,  cutting  garments,  ironing, 
repairing,  and  every  other  branch  of  housework  necessary  to  qualify 
the  pupils  to  earn  their  livelihood  are  taught  here.  The  most 
skilful  pupils  are  rewarded  by  a  small  daily  honorarium.  Some 
of  these  pupils  have  earned  such  a  reputation  for  good  work  among 
the  people  that  they  receive  more  work  than  they  can  execute. 

The  professional  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  the  Piazza  Fiammetta,  are  specially  noted  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  their  work  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  their 
pupils. 

Catechetical  Schools. — The  Catechetical  Schools  were  especially 
established  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  State  or  Muni- 
cipal schools  where  no  religious  instruction  is  given.  There  are 
fifteen  of  these  schools,  eight  for  boys  and  seven  for  girls  ;  the 
average  yearly  attendance  being  1,445.  These  schools  are  a  most 
efficacious  help  to  the  clergy,  for,  like  the  other  Catholic  schools, 
they  help  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  first  communion 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  good  Christian. 
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Sunday  Schools, — The  Sunday  SohooU^  which  have  the  same 
object  as  the  Catechetical  Schools^  are  18  in  number  and  contain 
1,274  pupils. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  other 
Oatholic  institutions  in  Borne  which  have  for  their  aim  more  or  less 
the  education  of  youth.  No  mention  can  therefore  be  made  of 
the  Catholic  clubs,  the  literary  and  scientific  academies,  reading 
and  debating  circles,  etc.  Enough  has  been  said,  howerer,  to 
demonstrate  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  Catholics  in  the 
field  of  education  and  culture. 

V. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  BE8ULTS. 

In  matters  of  discipline  the  Catholic  institutions  of  eyery  kind 
exercise  the  greatest  diligence,  inasmuch  as  on  this  discipline 
depends  in  great  measure  the  proper  management  of  the 
schools.  The  Pontifical  Commission  and  Directive  Council  have 
compiled  special  regulations  which,  properly  applied  by  the  direc- 
tors and  teachers,  preserve  these  institutions  from  those  disorders 
which  are  only  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  State  schools. 
Yet  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  we  are  living 
in  troublous  times;  and  that  through  the  weakness  and  care- 
ess  ness  of  parents,  children,  far  from  finding  any  help  in  their  own 
families,  often  find  rather  impediments  there,  to  the  acquisition 
of  those  good  habits  which  these  schools  endeavor  to  develop 
in  them.  The  schools  are  regarded  by  many  parents  simply 
as  places  where  their  children  are  taken  care  of  for 
a  few  hours  daily  ;  others  look  upon  them  as  workshops, 
where  the  children  learn  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  nothing 
else.  Indeed,  there  are  only  a  few  who  appreciate  the  exalted 
and  delicate  function  of  the  schools.  It  has  been  wisely  ordained 
that  every  Catholic  school,  especially  the  higher  ones,  should  have 
a  special  prefect  of  discipline.  This  prefect  watches  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  pupils  from  their  classes ;  keeps  a  record  of  the 
absent  and  late  ones;  corresponds  with' the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  sees  that  all  the  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  existence  of  this  office  helps  not  only  to  maintain  discipline, 
but  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  proper  progress  of  the 
studies,  for  the  president  and  directors,  being  relieved  of  all  care 
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in  matters  of  discipline^  are  freer  to  superintend  the  teaching  and 
teachers. 

In  order  to  excite  in  the  pupils  the  spirit  of  emulation  prizes 
are  offered  at  the  beginning  of  each  scholastic  year.  In  the 
higher  and  paying  schools  silyer  medals  and  diplomas  are  awarded^ 
while  in  the  free  schools  gifts  of  clothing  are  bestowed. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  the  Catholic  schools  are  similar 
to  those  in  use  in  the  State  schools,  but  happily  it  is  only  very 
rarely  that  the  severest  one— expulsion — ^has  to  be  resorted  to. 

Results. — The  results  obtained  by  the  Catholic  schools  have 
been  more  than  satisfactory^  when  we  take  into  consideration  how 
much  their  work  is  handicapped  by  the  Government,  and  the 
public  which  honors  these  schools  with  its  confidence  is  us  well 
satisfied  as  are  the  Catholic  authorities. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  Catholic  schools^ 
which  have  been  reorganized  by  the  Pontifical  Commission,  in- 
creases yearly,  and  is  now  in  excess  of  that  in  the  Municipal 
schools.  The  Catholic  high  schools  are  also  largely  attended,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  table  O.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
these  schools  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  those  in  the  State  schools. 
This,  however,  is  not  because  the  parents  have  less  confidence  in 
the  Catholic  schools,  but  because  it  is  much  easier  for  the  young 
men  who  attend  the  State  schools  to  obtain  diplomas,  whether 
they  have  studied  or  not  It  is  also  due  to  the  more  favorable 
conditions  regulating  admission  to  those  schools. 

The  greater  facility  for  obtaining  diplomas  at  the  State 
schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  Catholics  are  compelled  to 
pass  their  final  examination  at  the  State  schools  before  a  com- 
mittee composed  etclusively  of  Oovernment  professors,  the  pupils 
of  the  State  schools  are  examined  by  their  own  professors,  and 
only  upon  the  studies  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Casati  law  that  in  the  examinations  for 
obtaining  lyceum  degrees  two  professors  from  the  private  schools 
should  form  part  of  the  examining  committee.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  this  measure  favored  the  Catholics  it  was  repealed  and 
another  law — still  in  force — was  passed,  which  provides  that  while 
the  head  of  each  private  institute  may  assist  at  the  examination 
of  his  own  pupils,  he  can  have  no  deliberative  vote.  Under  the 
administration  of  Signer  Martini  the  Government  went  still  fur- 
ther by  entirely  abolishing  the  examination  for  the  pupils  of 
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the  State  schools^  and  decreeing  that  these  pupils  could  obtain 
promotion  or  diplomas  if  they  received  the  favorable  vote  of  the 
council  of  professors.  With  odious  partiality  the  examination 
has  only  been  maintained  for  the  pupils  of  Catholic  schools^  and 
for  such  pupils  of  the  State  schools  as  fail  to  receive  the  fa- 
vorable vote  of  the  council  of  professors.  In  spite  of  the 
humiliation  and  opposition  to  which  Catholics  are  thus  subjected 
the  parents  have  not  lost  confidence  in  the  Catholic  schools,  and 
the  results  are  more  than  satisfactory.  Thus  the  annual  average 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  Catholic  high  schools  who  obtain 
diplomas  as  teachers  every  year  is  80  per  cent.;  of  the  technical 
schools  and  technical  institutes,  75  per  cent.,  and  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Normal  Institute  of  St.  Catherine,  95  per  cent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Catholic 
high  schools  belong  to  the  class  of  society  conspicuous  for  birth, 
wealth  and  culture,  including  even  prominent  Liberal  families. 

VI. 

BXPENSES  FOR    INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  so  many  and  such  varied  scholastic  institutions  as  have 
been  mentioned.  The  paying  schools  directed  by  the  religious 
corporations,  which  provide  for  current  expenses  out  of  their  own 
funds,  in  common  with  those  which  derive  an  annual  allowance 
from  the  Pontifical  Commission,  depend  upon  pnblic  munificence 
and  upon  other  sources  for  the  balance  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. Nearly  all  the  primary  schools  and  also  the  secondary  in- 
stitutes which  are  directed  by  lay  folk  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  Pontifical  Commission  and  upon  the  school  fund  set  apart  by 
the  Holy  Father. 

Taking  into  account  simply  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Pon- 
tifical Commission  and  by  the  Administration  of  the  estates  of 
the  Holy  See  for  the  high  schools,  the  annual  expenditure  exceeds 
1,000,000  fore. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  is 
about  400,000  lire,  and  the  outlay  nearly  equals  that  amount. 
This  income  is  derived  : 

1.  Prom  direct  donations  of  the  Holy  Father. 

2.  From  the  Administration  of  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See. 

3.  From  the  donations  of  certain  corporations ;  of  the  Chap- 
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ters  of  the  Patriarchal  churches^  and  from  the  contributions  of 
Sacred  Congregations^  and  of  some  private  individuals. 

4.  From  the  fees  of  the  pupils  of  St.  Catherine's  Institute  and 
of  the  Gregorian  College. 

With  the  amount  thus  obtained  the  Pontificial  Commission 
provides: 

1.  For  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  allowances  of  the  per- 
sonnel. 

2.  For  the  furnishing,  etc.,  of  the  schools. 

3.  For  the  distribution  of  books,  etc.,  among  the  poor  pupils. 

4.  For  the  rental  of  the  schools  and  asylums. 

5.  For  the  erection  and  repairs  of  buildings. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  the  Municipality,  which 
controls  a  much  smaller  number  of  schools  than  the  Catholics, 
spends  the  immense  sum  of  47,000  lire  yearly  on  the  personnel  of 
the  School  Board,  the  Catholics  spend  only  3,000  lire  in  the  same 
manner.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  economical  arrangement 
of  the  working  staff  employed  by  the  Pontifical  Commission, 
which  is  composed  only  of  a  cashier,  bookkeeper,  stockkeeper, 
and  custodian.  On  the  other  hand  the  Manicipality  maintains 
an  extraordinary  number  of  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  bureaucratic  mania  of  the  Italian  Government. 

All  the  members  of  the  Pontifical  Commission,  including  the 
President,  who  has  the  general  direction  of  the  schools,  as  well 
as  of  the  administrative  ofiSce,  give  their  services  gratuitously. 

There  are  several  schools,  orphanages,  and  asylums  which  do 
not  derive  their  support  from  the  Pontifical  Commission,  but 
which  are  maintained  exclusively  by  the  Roman  aristocracy  or  by 
Catholic  societies  or  committees.  Preeminent  among  the  gener- 
ous benefactors  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  included  the  noble 
families  of  Torlonia,  Doria,  Borghese,  Aldobrandini,  and  Patrizi. 

If  the  amount  which  is  spent  by  the  religious  corporations 
and  that  which  is  saved  by  their  giving  their  services  gratuitouslyt 
as  well  as  the  sum  which  is  derived  annually  from  public  and 
private  benefactors,  were  added  to  the  amount  spent  yearly  by  the 
Pontifical  Commission,  the  expenses  for  primary  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  Borne  would  reach  a  total  of  at  least  1,500,000  bre  yearly. 

Among  the  schools  wholly  maintained  by  the  Administration 
of  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See  are  the  Historical  Juridical  Aca- 
demy; the  School  of  Higher  Literature,  also  called  the  Ijeonine 
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Institute;  the  Ljceum-Gymnasinm  and  the  Technical  School 
Angela  Mai.  and  the  Technical  Institute  De  Merode. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Leonine  Institute  the  administra- 
tion of  all  these  institutions  is  inyested  in  the  Directiye  Council. 

CONCLUSIOirS. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  Catholic  school  system  in 
Rome  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Pre-eminent  among  the  many  benefits  which  the  Holy 
Father  has>  with  sovereign  munificence,  conferred  upon  the  city 
of  Rome  is  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth,  to  which  end, 
notwithstanding  the  financial  stringency  of  the  Holy  See,  he 
spends  annually  upwards  of  1,000,000  lire. 

2.  In  this  good  work  he  is  wisely  assisted  by  the  Cardinal  Vi- 
car ;  by  the  Pontifical  Commission ;  by  the  religious  corpora- 
tions and  associations ;  by  the  Directive  Council,  as  well  as  by  the 
clergy  and  the  Catholic  laity. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  unfiagging  zeal  and  unremitting  solicitude 
of  each  and  all  of  these,  it  has  become  possible  to  promote  and 
diffuse  not  only  primary,  classical,  technical,  and  normal  instruc- 
tion, but  to  fully  provide  for  the  educational  requirement  of 
every  class  of  people. 

4.  The  result  of  such  generous  efforts  will  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated when  it  it  is  remembered  that,  after  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  the  edifice  of  Catholic  instruction  and  education  had  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt— even  from  the  foundation — under  the  eyes  of  a 
strong  and  suspicious  adversary,  who  was  disposed  and  anxious 
to  obstruct  the  work  in  every  possible  way,  and  even  to  prevent  it. 

The  supreme  end  of  these  institutions,  which  is  religious  and 
moral  education,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  regulations,  pro- 
grammes, books,  or  methods  of  teaching ;  and  it  has  been  their 
special  aim  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  national  tra- 
ditions which  so  harmoniously  combine  faith  and  science,  and  to 
furnish  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  new  generation  with  that  grade 
of  culture  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  social  position. 

That  the  Roman  people  appreciate  the  beneficent  efforts  of  the 
Holy  Father  and  the  work  of  all  those  who,  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found admiration  and  reverence,  assist  him,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  pupils  who  flock  to  the  Catholic  schools. 

Ft  SaTOIiIJ. 
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OF  BAILBOADS. 


The  epidemic  of  train  robbery  seems  to  be  spreading  oyer  the 
whole  coantrj^  and  no  section  appears  to  be  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  lawless  desperadoes  who  commit  this  crime^  and  who^  in 
many  instances,  add  to  their  atrocities  the  crime  of  marder. 
Recently,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  National  Capital,  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  most  snccessf  al  of  these  robberies  was  com- 
mitted and,  but  for  the  intelligent  inyestigation  of  the  detectives^ 
the  perpetrators  would  have  escaped.  In  this  alarming  condition 
of  affairs,  any  suggestion  which,  while  calling  attention  to  it,- 
proposes  any  remedy  may  deserve  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties and  of  the  public.  Every  citizen  is  interested  in  the  effort 
to  break  up  this  fearful  crime,  and  especially  those  whose  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  calls  them  to  travel  on  the  railroads.  Nor  is  it 
alone  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  devote  all  aid  in  their  power  to 
prevent  this  crime  and  to  punish  the  criminals,  but  it  behooves 
the  general  government  to  take  active  and  decisive  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  That  the  government  has  authority  to  do  this, 
I  think  is  perfectly  clear.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citi- 
zens, to  see  that  the  transportation  of  the  mails  is  unobstructed, 
and  to  guard  against  all  violence  that  jeopardizes  any  of  these 
objects.  This  being  the  case,  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  take  prompt  and  active  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  cowardly  and  murderous  crimes,  perpetrated  by  thieves  and 
assassins. 

Now  what  measures  can  be  adopted  which  will  best  meet  the 
ends  desired  ?  Becently  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  New  York, 
composed  of  many  of  the  preddentB  of  express  companies,  and 
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this  body  appealed  to  the  government  to  take  steps  to  protect 
the  railroad  trains.  The  opinion  amongst  these  gentlemen  was 
unanimous  that  the  government  shoald  adopt  measures  by  which 
the  railroad  robbers  should  be  pursued  and  punished^  and  it  was 
proposed  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  presented  by  Kepre- 
scntative  Caldwell^  of  Illinois.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
sections  of  the  bill,  the  chief  object  contemplated  by  it  was  to 
fix  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  all  persons  guilty  of  rob- 
bing or  interfering  maliciously  with  any  inter-state  train.  In 
order  that  your  readers  may  see  the  main  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill^  the  last  two  sections  of  it  are  here  given  : 

,,i  That  any  person  or  persons  who  unlawfully 'and  malidously  throws  or 

]<[•  causes  anything  to  he  thrown,  or  to  faU  into  or  upon  or  to  strike  against  a 

railroad  train,  or  an  engine,  tender,  car,  or  truck,  with  intent  to  rob  or 
injure  a  person  or  property  on  sach  train,  engine,  car,  or  track  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  in- 
Tested  with  fuU  and  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  all  causes  or  crimes  arising 
\\  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bill  looks  to  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal  chiefly^  and  not  to  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and 
while  it  is  desirable  that  prompt  and  adequate  punishment  shonld 
be  inflicted  on  the  outlaws  who  commit  these  flagrant  outrages,  it 
is  still  tnore  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  found  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  them.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  but  it  seems  that  none  of  them  has 
been  successful.  The  railroad  officials,  as  also  the  presidents  of 
the  express  companies,  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  armed  guards  on  the  trains  are  inefficient,  if  not  useless;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  the  presence  of  even  two  determined  men, 
properly  armed,  would  add  materially  to  the  safety  of  passengers 
and  train.  Of  course  the  expense  attending  the  employment  of  a 
large  force  of  armed  men  would  be  too  great  for  any  railroad  to 
incur,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  government  to  fur- 
nish troops  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  guards.  Our  vast  system 
of  railroads  covers  too  extensive  a  territory  to  be  fully  protected 
from  robbery  by  any  armed  force  which  could  be  provided  by  the 
government  or  by  the  railroad  companies,  but  something  in  that 
direction  might  be  acoomplished  by  the  latter^  in  my  opinion,  and 
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as  any  suggestion  which  may  evoke  discussion  on  this  question- 
may  prove  of  value^  I  venture  to  throw  out  one  or  two. 

In  all  the  cases  of  train  robbery  of  which  I  have  seen  accounts, 
access  to  the  express  car  has  been  attained  by  the  robbers  through 
the  doors  of  the  car.  Accordingly,  if  these  points  of  danger  were 
adequately  protected,  the  robbers  might  be  foiled.  An  express 
car  can  be  made  invulnerable  to  firearms,  and  able  to  repel  any 
attack  save  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  If,  therefore,  every  car  had, 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  door,  an  independent  one  made  of 
strong  iron  grating,  which  could  remain  closed  should  the 
outer  door  be  broken  in,  any  robber  making  an  attack  would  be 
confronted  with  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  the  iron  door, 
should  they  succeed  in  forcing  the  outer  one.  Let  every  express 
company  place  one  brave.,  determined  man,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary messenger,  who  should  be  of  the  same  character,  in  the 
car,  and  let  each  be  armed  with  a  repeating  shotgun,  each  carry- 
ing seven  rounds  of  buckshot  cartridges.  Two  brave  men  armed 
in  this  way  would  be  a  match  for  four  times  their  number  of 
men  who,  like  these  train  robbers,  are  generally  cowards.  Should 
an  attack  be  made  on  any  express  car,  and  the  outer  door  be  broken 
in.  the  first  man  showing  himself  in  front  of  the  iron  grating  could 
be  shot  down,  while  the  men  inside  could  be  behind  cover.  A  few 
such  receptions  to  train  robbers  would  bring  the  business  into 
disrepute,  and  any  of  the  perpetrators  who  would  be  killed  would, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  law-abiding  citizens,  have  met  a  fate  they 
richly  deserved.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
services  of  proper  messengers,  and  no  more  formidable  firearms 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  men  than  the  weapon  I  have 
mentioned,  for  its  seven  loads  can  be  discharged  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. This  is  the  mere  outline  of  a  plan  to  protect  trains,  and 
perhaps  modi6cation8  of  it  can  be  made  judiciously ;  but  I  feel 
assured  that  by  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay  the  express  com- 
panies could  make  their  cars  almost,  if  not  quite,  unassailable. 

In  addition  to  the  means  of  protection  already  suggested,  let 
me  mention  another*  and  that  is  the  use  of  dogs  trained  to  follow 
men  ;  and  while  on  this  subject  let  me  correct  a  misapprehension 
prevalent  throughout  the  North,  that  these  dogs  are  blood- 
hounds. I  doubt  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  bloodhounds  in  the 
United  States,  or  that  any  has  ever  been  used  in  the  pursuit  of 
fugitivesi  except   in  the  fable   of   Fvrle  Tom's  Cabin.     The 
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dogs  used  are  the  ordinary  foxhounds ;  these  will  follow  a  trail, 
but  they  will  not  attack  the  fugitive.  They  only  indicate  his 
route  of  flight,  so  that  parties  following  on  horseback  can  come 
up  with  him.  Most  of  the  penitentiaries  in  the  South  keep 
these  dogs,  as  do  the  managers  of  convict  farms  and  camps. 
The  Cuban  bloodhound  is  a  fierce,  intractable  dog,  and  I  have 
never  known  of  its  use  in  pursuing  a  fugitive,  nor  are  they 
useful  as  hunting-dogs.  The  English  bloodhound,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  noble  dog,  gentle,  sagacious,  and  affectionate.  In  the 
famous  picture  by  Landseer,  called  '^Dignity  and  Impudence,'' he 
is  well  portrayed,  and  though  it  is  said  that  in  the  olden  time  he 
was  used  in  England  to  track  human  beings,  he  is  now  not  called 
on  for  that  purpose.  Your  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
Walter  Scott's  story  of  the  pursuit  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
by  one  of  these  dogs,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
escaped.  I  have  used  both  the  Cuban  and  the  English 
bloodhound  in  hunting,  and,  while  the  former  was 
generally  worthless  for  this  purpose,  the  latter  was  Vfduable. 
The  hounds  now  used  for  tracking  men,  when  properly  trained, 
will  take  and  follow  a  trail  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  colder  one.  If,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
robberies  of  trains  occur  most  frequently,  a  couple  of  good  dogs 
could  be  kept  at  each  of  certain  selected  stations,  even  if  the 
distance  between  such  points  were  hundreds  of  miles,  whenever 
a  train  is  held  up  the  dogs  could  be  summoned  by  wire  and  in  a 
few  hours  they  would  be  on  the  trail  of  the  robbers.  The  ex- 
pense entailed  on  the  railroad  companies  in  carrying  out  this  plan 
would  be  comparatively  light,  and  the  experiment  might  prove  a 
success.  The  whole  country  is  interested  in  breaking  up  this 
fearful  crime  of  train  robbery,  and  any  suggestions  which  would 
tend  to  that  end  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Wade  ELlmptok. 
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The  year  which  witnessed  on  the  same  day  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin  seems  to  have  a  better  right 
to  be  called  annus  mirabilis  in  the  history  of  the  English-speak- 
ing public  than  that  year  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  of  blessed 
memory,  which  usually  bears  the  title.  But  the  great  statesman 
and  popular  leader  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  man 
of  science  on  the  other  were  not  the  only  gifts  X)f  1809  to 
humanity.  In  that  year  were  also  bom  Gladstone  and  Tennyson 
and  Oliyer  Wendell  Holmes.  A  few  weeks  ago,  perhaps,  some 
persons  might  not  have  added  the  name  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  this 
short  and  memorable  list.  Death,  however,  changes  and  corrects 
the  perspective  wonderfully.  Without  any  suggestion  of  com- 
parisons it  is  now  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Holmes  rightfully  belongs 
among  the  remarkable  men  born  in  1809,  for  when  he  died  words 
were  spoken  about  him  in  lands  and  languages  not  his  own, 
which  in  a  flash  showed  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  us  of  his 
own  country,  how  large  a  place  he  had  filled  in  this  hurried  and 
crowded  world. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  trace  the  career  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  for  that  needs  a  larger  canvass  and  more  abundant 
materials.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
work  he  did  and  the  place  he  filled  and  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  both.  He  had  in  all  ways  a  singularly  happy  and  successful 
life.  Literary  fame  came  early  and  remained  with  him,  ever 
growing  and  broadening.  In  his  old  age  he  did  not  have  the  sore 
trial  of  outliving  his  reputation,  but  saw  it  at  the  end  as  fresh 
and  flourishing  as  in  the  beginning  and  with  all  the  promise  of 
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long  endurance.  In  Boston  and  Massachusetts  he  was  universally 
beloved  and,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  dead,  men  felt, 
despite  his  age,  as  if  there,  where  he  was  best  known,  his  going 
made  a  gap  in  nature  and  took  from  them  something  which  was 
as  much  a  part  of  their  being  as  the  air  they  breathed.  Such  a 
life,  so  full  of  happiness  to  others  and  to  himself,  so  crowded 
with  all  that  most  men  desire,  may  well  be  called  fortunate.  Yet 
the  word  is  not  wholly  apt  or  adequate.  Such  a  life  is  not  all  a 
matter  of  fortune.  It  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  man  himself. 
Dr.  Holmes  owed  his  success  to  his  own  gifts  and  to  their  wise 
use,  but  he  also,  in  large  measure,  owed  the  happiness  which  he 
both  enjoyed  and  imparted  to  his  cheerful  philosophy  and  to  his 
wide,  eager  and  quick  sympathies  with  all  that  touched  mankind. 
He  was  in  one  respect  a  very  rare  combination.  He  had  the 
scientific  mind  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  poet  and  novelist. 
As  a  physician  and  as  a  lecturer  for  many  years  upon  anat- 
omy, he  won  distinction  and  success,  and  every  form  of  scien- 
tific thought  and  inquiry  had  for  him  always  strong  attractions. 
He  could  think  and  could  impart  his  knowledge  with  the  precision 
and  accuracy  which  science  demands.  Yet,  with  this  strongly 
marked  habit  of  mind  were  joined  a  lively  imagination,  the  power 
to  body  forth  the  shapes  of  things  unknown,  and  a  most  delicate 
fancy.  These  mental  qualities  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
are  rarely  found  together.  Instances  have  not  been  wanting, 
like  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for  example,  of  men  of  scientific  profes- 
sion and  training  who  had  likewise  great  literary  gifts  and  who, 
as  observers,  thinkers,  and  writers  take  high  rank.  But  this 
is  something  very  different  from  the  genius  of  the  poet  and 
romancer.  The  creative  imagination  and  the  scientific  cast  of 
thought,  joined  as  they  were  in  Dr.  Holmes,  imply  an  extra- 
ordinary flexibility  and  versatility  of  mind.  In  his  case,  too,  the 
mingliiig  of  the  different  elements  never  affected  either  injurious- 
:  I  ly.     Imagination  did  not  make  his  medicine  or  anatomy  untrust- 

worthy, nor  did  his  scientific  tendencies  make  either  his  verse  or 
his  prose  cold  or  dry.  His  wit  and  humor,  it  is  true,  gleamed 
through  his  lectures  and  left  behind  them  to  a  generation  of  students 
a  harvest  of  stories  and  traditions.  The  scientific  cast  of  thought, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  it  often  supplied  an  image  or  a  metaphor, 
may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  also  with  the  unfailing 
correctness  of  the  poet's  verse.     Certain  at  least  it  is  that  the  un- 
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usual  combination  of  these  widely  differing  qualities  of  mind  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  they  never  jarred  upon  each 
other  and  never  warped  the  life's  work  in  either  direction. 

His  fame^  of  course,  was  won  as  a  man  of  letters,  not  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  it  is  as  a  man  of  letters  that  the  world  at  large 
looks  upon  him.  Here  his  good  fortune  was  with  him  also.  He 
came  at  a  good  time.  Before  his  birth  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  were  the  only  Ameri. 
can  writers  whoso  work  had  found  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. Two  of  these  were  sp^ialists,  one  in  theology,  the  other 
in  constitution-making,  and  both  wrote  with  a  special  purpose- 
Franklin  alone  had  added  to  literature  in  its  broad  sense  and  he> 
curiously  enough,  although  neither  a  poet  nor  romancer,  united 
great  literary  talent  with  scientific  attainments  of  the  highest 
order,  as  well  as  with  the  finest  arts  of  the  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist. But  one  writer  cannot  create  a  literature,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  nineteenth  century  to  show  that  Americans  could  make  a 
distinct  and  characteristic  contribution  to  the  great  literature  of 
the  English-speaking  people. 

Dr.  Holmes's  life  covered  the  whole  period  of  this  literary 
development  in  which  he  was  himself  to  play  so  large  a  part. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  the  first  enduring 
work  of  this  period,  was  finished  in  1809,  the  year  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
birth.  He  was  a  boy  of  six  when  Hianatopsis  appeared,  the 
first  poem  of  the  new  country  which  was  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
higher  poetry  of  our  language.  A  few  years  later  he  might  have 
read  Precaution,  the  pale  imitation  of  an  English  novel  which 
Cooper  sent  forth  to  deserved  failure,  and  then  he  could  have  re- 
joiced in  the  series  of  American  novels  by  the  same  author  which 
followed  hard  upon  it,  which  added  a  new  figure  to  the  great 
, heroes  of  fiction  and  which  travelled  about  the  world  with  all  the 
delight  of  fresh  adventure  and  original  characters  in  their  pages. 

But  while  Dr.  Holmes's  birth  and  boyhood  were  thus  coincident 
with  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  Irving  and  Bryant  and 
Cooper,  he  himself  and  his  own  contemporaries  were  the  men 
who  were  to  do  the  largest  work  for  American  literature  in  the 
century  just  then  beginning.  Poe  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
Holmes,  and  has  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  the  Annus  Mirabi- 
Us.  His  weak  character  and  wretched  life  obscured  his  work 
and  warped  men's  judgment,  but  his  wild  genius  has  mounted 
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steadily  toward  its  trne  place.  He  to  whom  so  little  was  given  in 
his  life  has  now,  years  after  his  death,  drawn  the  admiration  of 
English  critics  and  the  devotion  of  more  than  one  French  poet. 
At  this  moment  a  school  of  decadents  and  symbolists,  who  bear 
the  same  relation  to  our  real  literature  that  Lyly,  with  his 
Euphues,  bore  to  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethans,  find  in 
Poe,  as  they  think,  a  master,  a  forerunner,  and  a  justification. 

But  Poe  stood  far  apart  from  the  men  with  whom  Dr.  Holmes 
is  inseparably  connected.     The  greatest  of  all,  Hawthorne,  was 

(only  four  years  Holmes'  senior.  Emerson  was  bom  in  1803, 
Longfellow  in  1807,  Whittier  in  1808.  Lowell,  his  nearest 
friend  perhaps,  was  only  ten  years  his  junior,  and  the  historians, 
Bancroft  and  Prescott,  Motley  and  Parkman,  were  his  life-long 
friends  and  associates  in  greater  or  less  degree.  They  were  all 
New  Englanders,  all  offspring  of  the  old  Puritan  stock.  It  was 
a  very  remarkable  group  of  men  ;  and  now  that  the  last  has  gone 
we  can  see  what  a  large  place  they  fill  in  American  literature,  and 
how  much  of  all  that  we  like  to  think  of  as  lasting  in  that  litera- 
ture is  their  work.  Poe,  who  did  not  love  them  and  who  felt  that 
they  did  not  appreciate  the  genius  which  he  knew  he  had,  was 
|i  '  wont  to  rail  at  them,  as  the  "  New  England  school.'*    Some  of  his 

!V  keen  criticism  of  them  and  others  was  both  true  and  penetrating, 

g;  but  he  was  wrong  when  he  called  these  men  ''  a  school.''    They 

I  were  in  no  sense  '^  a  school,"  for  they  differed  as  utterly  in  their 

I ;  work  as  they  did  in  their  purposes  and  lines  of  thought.    They 

^ .  may  have  shared  certain  literary  opinions  and  they  were  un- 

doubtedly friends,  but  "  a  school"  cannot  exist  without  teachers 
and  pupils,  leaders  and   followers,  and  these  men  were  equals 
A  working  each  in  his  own  way. 

g.  Of  all  the  group  Dr.  Holmes,  although  he  will  notfhold  the 

#  highest  place  among  them  for  literary  achievement,  was  the  most 

I:  I  various  in  performance  and  the  most  versatile  in  faculty.    We  all 

f  -  think  of  him  first  as  a  poet.     There  are  some  of  his  poems  which 

\  are  in  every  one's  mind,  which  live  in  our  memories,  and  rise  to 

our  lips.     In  a  recent  notice  in  some  English  journal,  it  was  said 

with  a  faint  flavor   of  patronage  that  certain  of  Dr.   Holmes' 

poems  were  in  all  the  anthologies.     The  critic  might  have  added 

that  most  good  poems  in  the  language  are.    To  say  of  a  poet,  that 

his  verses  are  in  all  the  anthologies,  and  on  the  lips  of  the  people, 

has  been  a  noble  praise  from  the  days  of  Tyrt»us  to  our  own. 
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Dr.  Holmes  has  won  this  place.  Certain  of  his  poems,  like  The 
Chambered  Nautilus,  The  Last  Leafy  or  Old  Ironsides,  are 
in  every  collection.  They  have  passed  into  onr  speech,  they  have 
become  part  of  our  inheritance  ;  and  greater  assurance  of  remem- 
brance than  this  no  man  can  have. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  perhaps  most  often  thought  of  as  the  poet  of 
occasion,  and  certainly  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  this  field. 
He  was  always  apt,  always  happy,  always  had  the  essential  light- 
ness of  touch,  and  the  right  mingling  of  wit  and  sentiment. 
But  he  was  very  much  more  than  a  writer  of  occasional  poems, 
and  his  extraordinary  success  in  this  direction  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure his  much  higher  successes,  and  to  cause  men  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  poet  in  the  best  sense.  The  brilliant 
occasional  poems  were  only  the  glitter  on  the  surface,  and  behind 
them  lay  depths  of  feeling  and  beauties  of  imagery  and  thought 
to  which  full  justice  has  not  yet  been,  but  surely  will  be,  done.  He 
felt  this  a  little  himself  ;  and  he  never  wrote  a  truer  line  than 
when  he  said : 

"  While  my  gay  stansa  pleased  the  banquet's  lords. 
My  soul  within  was  toned  to  deeper  chords." 

In  his  poetry  and  in  his  mastery  of  all  the  forms  of  verse,  he 
showed  the  variety  of  talent  which  was  perhaps  his  most  charac- 
teristic quality.  He  had  a  strong  bent  toward  the  kind  of  poetry 
of  which  Pope  is  the  best  example,  and  possessed  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man.  He  had  the  same 
easy  flow  in  his  verse,  the  same  finish,  wit  of  a  kindlier  sort,  the 
same  wisdom  without  any  attempt  at  rhymed  metaphysics,  and 
the  same  power  of  saying,  in  smooth  and  perfect  lines, 

**  What  oft  was  thought. 
Bat  ne'er  so  weU  expressed.** 

The  metrical  form  which  is  so  identified  with  Pope  always 
seemed  to  appeal  to  Dr.  Holmes,  and,  when  he  employed  it,  it 
lost  nothing  in  his  hands.  But  this  was  only  one  of  many  in- 
struments which  he  used.  He  was  admirable  in  narrative  and 
ballad  poetry,  the  poetry  of  energy  and  movement  and  incident, 
of  which  Bunker  Hill  Battle  is  as  good  an  example  as  any. 
He  ventured  often  into  the  dangerous  domain  of  comic  poetry, 
where  so  few  have  succeeded  and  so  many  failed,  and  he  always 
came  out  successful,  saved  by  the  sanity  and  balance  which  one 
always  feels  in  everything  he  wrote.  Of  a  much  higher  order 
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were  the  poems  of  dry  humor,  where  a  kindly  satire'  and  homely 
wisdom  pointed  the  moral,  as  in  the  One  Hoss  Shay.  But  he 
did  work  far  finer  and  better  than  all  this,  excellent  as  this  was 
in  its  kind.     He  was  not  one  of 

*'  The  bards  sablime, 
Wboee  distant  footsteps  echo  through  the  corridors  of  time." 

Nor  was  he  one  of  those  who  seem  to  have  sounded  all  the 
depths  and  shoals  of  passion.  I  do  not  think  he  thought  so  him- 
self or  ever  was  under  the  least  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  own  work,  and  in  this  freedom  from  illusions  lay  one 
secret  of  his  success  and  of  the  tact  which  never  failed.  I  re- 
member his  saying  to  me  in  speaking  of  orators  and  writers,  that 
once  or  twice  in  the  lives  of  such  men  there  came  a  time  when 
they  did,  in  the  boy's  phrase,  "  a  little  better  than  they  knew 
how."  I  naturally  asked  if  such  a  moment  had  ever  come  to 
him.  He  smiled,  and  I  well  recall  his  reply — *'  Yes,  I  think  in 
the  Chambered  Nautilus  I  may  have  done  a  little  *  better  than 
I  knew  how.' ''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  that  beautiful 
poem,  which  we  all  know  by  heart,  there  is  a  note  of  noble  aspi- 
ration which  is  found  only  in  the  best  work.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  one  by  any  means.  That  aspiring  note  is  often  heard  in 
his  verse,  and  there  are  many  poems  by  Dr.  Holmes  filled  with 

i?l  the  purest  and  tenderest  sentiment.     Such  are  the  lines  on  the 

death  of  his  classmate  and  friend.  Professor  Peirce ;  such  is  the 
Iron  Gate,  the  tender  and  beautiful  poem  which  he  read  at 
the  breakfast  given  him  on  his  seventieth  birthday.  Such,  too, 
are  his  lyrics,  which  include  much  of  his  best  work,  and  which 
have  in  a  high  degree  the  fervor  and  the  concentration  which  the 
best  lyric  ought  always  to  possess. 

People  generally  link   his  name  with  a  memory  of  wit  and 

9  humor,  for  he  had  both  in  large  measure,  and  the  world  is  very 

grateful  to  any  one  who  can  make  it  laugh.  But  the  sentiment 
and  aspiration,  which  are  of  higher  quality  than  wit  and  humor 
can  ever  be  and  which  are  felt  oftenest  in  the  poems  that  love  of 
man  or  love  of  country  inspired,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  the 
poet's  workmanship,  and  the  originality  of  his  thought,  are  too 
often  overlooked.  This  perfection  of  form  and  felicity  of  imagery 
never  left  him.  In  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Francis  Parkman, 
written  only  a  year  before  his  own  death,  when  he  was  well  past 
eighty,  there  is  neither  weakness  nor  falling  oflf.     The  sentiment 
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is  as  true  and  simple  as  ever,  the  flow  of  the  verse  as  easy^  and 
when  he  puts  England^s  conquest  of  France  in  Canada  into  the 
single  line 

*'  The  Lilies  withered  where  the  Lion  trod," 
we  need  no  critic  to  tell  us  that  the  old  happiness  of  phrase  and 
power  of  imagery  remained  undimmed  to  the  last. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  of  his  poetry^  of  which  he  left  so  much 
fixed  in  our  language  to  be  prized  and  loved  and  remembered^  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which 
will  be  most  lasting  is  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and 
its  successors. 

The  novel  of  Elsie  Venner  is  a  strong  and  interesting 
book.  The  story  holds  us  fast^  and  the  study  of  a  strange  and 
morbid  state  of  mind  has  the  fascination  given  to  the  snakes 
themselves.  Such  a  book  would  have  made  the  fame  and  fortune 
of  a  lesser  man.  But  as  lasting  literature  in  the  highest  sense, 
it  falls  behind  the  Autocrat.  There  the  whole  man  spoke. 
There  he  found  full  scope  for  his  wit,  and  humor  and  mirth, 
his  keen  observation,  his  varied  learning,  his  worldly  wisdom, 
his  indignation  with  wrong,  and  his  tenderest  sentiment.  To 
attempt  to  analyze  the  Autocrat  and  its  successors  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  lends  itself  to  analysis 
or  criticism.  It  is  the  study  of  many-sided  humanity  in  the  form 
of  the  essay  rather  than  the  novel,  although  the  creation  and 
development  of  character  play  in  it  a  large  part.  Such  books 
with  life  in  them  are  few  and  rare,  although  many  have  attempted 
them,  but  when  they  have  the  great  vital  qualities  they  are  not 
of  the  fashion  of  the  day  which  passeth  away  but  for  all  time, 
because  they  open  to  us  the  pages  of  the  great  book  of  human 
nature.  Montaigne  and  Addison,  Goldsmith  and  Sterne,  and 
Charles  Lamb  are  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  ones  really  in  this 
field,  for  the  exact  combination  of  wit  and  humor,  of  pathos  and 
wisdom,  of  sense  and  sentiment,  where  the  lesson  of  life  runs 
close  beneath  the  jest  and  the  realities  tread  hard  upon  the  fancies, 
is  as  essential  as  it  is  hard  to  find.  To  this  small  and  chosen  com- 
pany Dr.  Holmes  belongs,  and  in  it  holds  high  place.  All  the  quali- 
ties, all  the  diversities  are  there,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
perfect  balance  among  them  is  there  too.  The  style  runs  with  the 
theme,  always  easy  but  never  slovenly,  always  pure  and  good 
but  never  lal^red,  like  talk  by  the  fireside,  without  either  affec- 
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tation  or  carelessness,  while  over  it  all  (and  this  is  stronger  in 
Dr.  Holmes  than  in  anyone  else)  hangs  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
liness which  draws  ns  nearer  to  the  writer  than  any  other  quality. 
Writings  such  as  these  have  all  had,  perhaps  all  require^  the  air 
of  learning  as  evidence  that  to  keen  observation  of  man  has  been 
added  the  knowledge  of  many  books.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Sterne, 
sham  as  he  was  for  all  his  genius,  got  his  learning  by  wholesale 
theft  from  Burton.  But  the  learning  of  the  others  was  genuine, 
and  in  no  one  more  so  than  in  Dr.  Holmes.  He  had  an  eager 
love  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  whether  new  or  old,  which 
carried  him  far  afield.  Like  Dr.  Johnson  he  rarely  read  a  book 
through  from  cover  to  cover,  I  think,  but  also  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  absorbed  all  there  was  in  a  book  with  great  quickness  and  re- 
markable power  of  retention.  He  has  said  in  print,  I  believe — I 
remember  certainly  his  saying  to  me^ — that  two  of  the  books 
which  he  always  kept  by  him  for  odd  moments  or  the  wakeful 
hours  were  Montaigne  and  Burton.  It  was  a  most  typical 
choice  :  The  Frenchman  of  olden  time  looking  out  on  life  with 
liis  keen  vision  and  cheerful  cynicism,  and  the  melancholy  English- 
man with  his  curious  and  rambling  learning  strongly  tinctured  with 
quaint  medical  lore.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  loved  them  both,  ranged 
over  the  fields  that  both  had  occupied,  as  well  as  others  they  had 
never  touched. 

It  is  in  his  novels,  to  which  I  have  been  only  able  barely  to 
allude,  that  the  critics  have  agreed  that  Dr.  Holmes  had  least 
success.  So  far  as  Elsie  Venner  is  concerned,  I  am  not  of  this 
mind.  But  it  is,  I  think,  generally  overlooked  that  in  the.-4t*/o- 
crat  and  its  successors  he  has  drawn  and  created  characters 
which  all  his  readers  love  and  remember,  and  that  he  has  also  de- 
scribed in  these  same  volumes  little  scenes  and  situations  which 
show  the  best  art  of  the  novelist.  Let  me  quote  a  single  example, 
the  familiar  scene  of  the  ''Long  Path''  on  Boston  Common,  in 
the  Autocrat  : 

•'  At  last  I  got  out  the  question—*  Will  you  take  the  long  path  f '  •  Cer- 
tainly,* said  the  schoolmistress,  *  with  much  pleasure.'  '  Think,'  I  said, 
*  before  you  answer ;  if  you  take  the  long  path  with  me  now,  I  shaU  in- 
terpret it  that  we  shall  part  no  more.'  The  schoolmistress  stepped  back 
with  a  sudden  movement  as  if  an  arrow  had  struck  her. 

**  One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used  as  seats  was  hard  by— the  one  you 
may  still  see  close  by  the  Gingko  tree.  'Pray  sit  down,' I  said.  'No,  no,' 
she  answered  softly ,  '  I  wUl  walk  the  long  path  with  you.' " 
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Surely  there  is  a  very  beautiful,  a  very  charming  art  in  this 
little  scene.  It  is  as  good  as  the  death  of  Lefevrein  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  has  much  the  same  qualities  of  tenderness  and  re- 
serve of  simplicity  and  suggestion. 

I  have  spoken  very  inadequately  of  the  writer,  not  at  all  of 
the  man.  This  is  not,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  place  for  biog- 
raphy. Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  who  have  known  Dr. 
Holmes  all  our  lives  and  who  have  lived  so  near  to  him,  to  write 
of  him  with  the  proper  critical  discrimination.  The  spell  is  still 
upon  us,  the  charm  too  near.  We  have  the  personal  feeling  too 
strongly  with  us  to  be  entirely  dispassionate  as  judges  or  critics  of 
the  man  himself. 

But  Dr.  Holmes  had  one  personal  quality  which  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  mention  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  He 
was  a  thorough  American  and  always  a  patriot,  always  national 
and  independent,  and  never  colonial  or  subservient  to  foreign 
opinion.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  no  one  was  a  stronger 
upholder  of  the  national  cause  than  he.  In  his  earliest  verse  we 
catch  constantly  the  flutter  of  the  flag,  and  in  his  war  poems  we 
feel  the  rush  and  life  of  the  great  uprising  which  saved  the 
nation.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  citizen  of  the  world,  of  broad 
and  catholic  sympathies.  But  he  was  first  and  before  that  an 
American  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  is  at 
once  proof  and  reason  that  he  was  able  to  do  work  which  has 
carried  delight  to  many  people  of  many  tongues,  and  which  has 
won  him  a  high  and  lasting  place  in  the  great  literature  of  the 

English-speaking  people. 

H.  C.  Lodge. 


II.  FKOUDE. 


BY  PROF.  GOLD  WIN  SMITH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Whatever  people  may  think  of  Proude  as  an  historian,  no 
one  can  resist  the  charm  of  his  style.  It  is  a  feminine  rather  than 
a  masculine  style,  and  challenges  no  comparison  with  that  of 
Tacitus,  Gibbon,  or  even  Macaulay.  '  But  in  its  way  it  is  perfec- 
tion. It  is  singular  that  nobody  seems  to  have  noted  its  source. 
It  was  formed  in  the  school  of  John  Henry  Newman,  and  recalls 
that  of  the  master  in  its  ease,  grace,  limpid  clearness,  and  per- 
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suasiveness.  Even  Newman's  mannerisms  and  artifices  recnr.  Not 
a  little  of  Newman's  influence  was  due  to  his  style,  the  freshness 
and  familiarity  of  which  were  not  less  attractive  after  the  diction 
of  the  high  and  dry  school,  than  was  his  romantic  ideal  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  after  the  dull  orthodoxy  of  the  Establishment. 

Like  most  Oxford  youths  of  talent  and  sensibility,  especially 
those  destined  for  the  Church,  James  Anthony  Froude  yielded  to 
Newman's  spell  and  was  swept  into  the  Neo-Catholic  movement. 
His  elder  brother,  Hurrell  Froude,  a  very  interesting  person,  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  party  and  wrote  a  High  Gbnrch 
Life  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  to  which  James  Anthony  Frou  le's  Life 
of  the  same  saint  is  a  counterblast.  James  Anthony  Froude  was 
reputed  to  have  helped  Newman  in  the  "Lives  of  the  English 
Saints,"  but  it  seems  that  he  only  wrote  a  single  life. 

Declining  to  join  his  leader  in  the  final  plunge,  Froude,  like 
Mark  Pattison,  Clough,  and  other  inquiring  spirits  whom  New- 
man had  loosened  from  their  old  moorings  without  anchoring 
them  to  Rome,  recoiled  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  **  Nemesis 
of  Faith  "  he  controverted,  under  the  form  of  a  novelette,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  and  revealed  religion.  In  these  Darwinian 
days  such  a  work  would  produce  little  sensation.  In  those  days 
of  lingering  orthodoxy,  and  coming  from  a  clerical  pen,  it  pro- 
duced a  marked  sensation,  not,  we  may  suppose,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  writer,  since  spiritual  agony  of  a  very  serious  kind 
is  not  apt  to  vent  itself  in  novelettes.  The  "  Nemesis  of  Faith  " 
and  the  pair  of  novelettes  entitled  "Shadows  of  the  Clouds"  ai-e 
beautifully  written,  though  rather  lachrymose,  and,  taken  together 
with  Froude's  later  tale,  "  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,"  and  with 
tlie  powers  of  delineating  character,  emotion,  and  action  displayed 
in  his  histories,  seem  to  show  he  would  have  been  very  great  as  a 
writer  of  fiction. 

Pauca  tamen  suberant  vestigia.  We  see  the  disciple  of  New- 
man still,  not  only  in  the  charming  style,  but  in  the  skilful  use  of 
dialectic  artifice — Newman's  enemies  called  it  sophistry — the  dex- 
terous lubrication  of  stubborn  principles  or  facts,  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  contradictories  are  made  to  slide  smoothly  into  each 
other.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Newman's  controversial 
writings,  will  recognize  his  school  in  such  a  passage  as  this: 

*'  How  far  the  Parliament  were  Jastifled  by  the  extremity  of  the  case  is 
a  further  question,  which  it  is  eqaaUy  difacalt  to  answer.    The  alternative, 
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as  I  hare  repeatedly  said,  was  an  all  bat  Inevitable  cirll  war  on  the  death 
of  the  king :  and  practically,  when  statesmen  are  intmsted  with  the  for- 
tones  of  an  empire,  the  responsibility  is  too  heavy  to  allow  them  to  consider 
other  interests.  SaluspoptUi  suprema  lex  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be 
the  substantial  canon  of  policy  with  public  men.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought 
to  be.  There  are  some  acts  of  injustice  which  no  national  interest  can  ex- 
cuse, however  great  in  itself  that  interest  may  be,  or  however  certain  to  be 
attained  by  the  means  proposed.  Tet  government,  in  its  simplest  form,  is 
to  an  extent  UAJust ;  it  trenches  in  its  easiest  tax  on  natural  right  and  nat- 
ural freedom ;  it  trenches  further  and  further  in  proportion  to  the  emer- 
gency with  which  it  has  to  deaL** 

Mark  here  by  how  easy  a  transition  injustice  becomes  justice. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  traces  of  Fronde's  first  estate  in  his 
last  estate  are  not  direct,  bat  oblique,  and  in  the  way  of  recoil. 
They  are  seen  in  his  contemptuous  hatred  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
the  scorn  which  he  pours  on  the  enthusiasm  of  young  Oxford,  in 
his  constant  repudiation  of  sentimentalism,  and  anxiety  to  iden- 
tify himself  on  all  occasions  with  the  practical  statesman,  the 
cool-headed,  sagacious,  and  not  over-scrupulous  man  of  the 
world. 

From  the  influence  of  Newman,  Fronde  presently  passed  under 
that  of  Carlyle.  His  new  prophet  was  a  man  of  splendid  genius, 
and  has  probably  left  a  lasting  impress  on  English  character. 
Against  worship  of  the  ballot  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Carlyle's  philosophy.  But  worship  of  force  is  no  more  a  saving 
creed  than  worship  of  the  ballot ;  and  Carlyle,  like  all  examples 
of  one-sided  jn'eatness,  is  terribly  susceptible  of  vicious  imitation. 
He  lapses,  and  leads  those  who  follow  him  blindly,  too  often  into 
positive  inhumanity.  In  his  magnificent  Life  of  Frederick  there 
are  passages  shocking  to  our  moral  sense.  His  pessimism  also, 
though  not  without  its  use  as  a  rebuke  to  the  self-complacency  of 
vulgar  progress,  went  beyond  all  rational  bounds. 

Carlyle's  pessimism  took  the  form  of  a  glorification  of  the  past 
at  the  expense  of  the  present.  Froude  followed  suit,  and  has 
placed  the  golden  age  of  social  duty,  economical  justice,  and  happy 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  governed,  in  the  Planta- 
genet  and  Tudor  period,  with  its  Statutes  of  Laborers,  its  bloody 
Vagrancy  Laws,  its  swarms  of  vagabonds  and  paupers,  its  whole- 
sale hangings,  and  boilings  of  criminals  alive.  The  comment  of 
fact  on  this  hypothesis  is  the  insurrection  of  the  serfs  under  Wat 
Tyler.  That  the  object  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  was  not  to  ar- 
bitrate in  the  interest  of  justice  between  employer  and  employed. 
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but  to  keep  down  wages  in  the  interest  of  the  employer,  is  so 
plainly  marked  on  the  face  of  them,  and,  indeed,  so  frankly 
avowed,  that  nobody  has  ever  misread  them  but  Fronde.  Illasion 
conld  scarcely  have  survived  the  perusal  of  so  well  known  a  work  as 
Eden  on  "  The  Poor/'  **  Bliss,''  not  happiness,  to  adopt  Carlyle's 
distinction,  was  the  proper  name  for  the  felicity  of  those  times. 
In  the  Vagrancy  Laws  of  Henry  VIIL,  coached  in  language  not 
less  savage  than  the  penalties  are  inhuman,  there  is  a  special  pun- 
gency when  we  remember  that  their  author  was  squandering  the 
earnings  of  the  people  at  the  gambling- table,  in  court  pageantry, 
or  in  prodigal  fooleries  such  as  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold. 

The  list  of  heroes  of  force  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted  by 
Carlyle  when  Fronde  took  up  Henry  VIII.,  whose  career  he  treats 
as  Carlyle  treated  that  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  or  Doctor  Francia 
of  Paraguay.  It  is  pretty  apparent,  when  he  touches  on  general 
history,  that  he  had  not  much  prepared  himself  by  the  study  of 
it  for  dealing  with  a  particular  period.  If  he  had,  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  know  what  a  debasement  of  the  currency 
was,  or  taken  it  for  a  loan  from  the  mint.  Hence  he  misses  his 
historical  bearings.  The  age  was  that  of  the  interregnum  be* 
tween  the  fall  of  the  Catholic  and  the  rise  of  the  Protestant 
morality.  It  is  the  age  of  the  Borgias  and  Machiavelli.  The 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous  politicians  of  the  day  hardly  professed 
righteousness  except  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  and  they  would 
scarcely  have  felt  complimented  by  seeing  their  perfidies  twisted 
into  honesty,  and  their  lying  made  to  masquerade  as  truth. 
Cromwell,  Henry's  vicegerent  as  head  of  the  church,  coolly  sets 
down  in  his  notebook  memoranda  for  judicial  murders.  ''  Item  : 
the  Abbot  of  Beading  to  be  sent  down,  to  he  tr ied  ekni  executed  Sit 
Beading  with  his  complices."  ''  Item  :  the  Abbot  of  Glaston  to 
be  tried  at  Olaston,  and  also  to  be  executed  there,  with  his  com- 
plices." The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  nobility,  whom 
Fronde  cites  as  a  moral  authority  equal  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, avowed  with  perfect  frankness  his  readiness  to  use  perfidy 
and  subornation  of  an  assassin.  One  diplomatist  compla- 
cently instructs  another  as  to  the  best  way  of  lying.  Even  the 
bonds  of  natural  affection  were  loosened  in  this  nest  of  intrigue 
and  iniquity.  Norfolk  helped  to  send  his  niece  and  his  son,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Surrey  betrayed  her  brother,  to  the  scaffold.     Thus 
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the  rehabilitation  of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  satellites  is  not  only  a 
paradox,  but  a  platitude. 

Daring  and  startling  paradox  will  always  amuse  and  excite, 
though  perhaps  there  is  no  easier  method  of  counterfeiting 
genius.  But,  taken  seriously,  Fronde's  apologies  for  the  crimes, 
brutalities,  perfidies,  and  hypocrisies  of  Henry  VIII.  can  awaken 
but  one  feeling  in  any  man  of  sound  understanding  and  unper- 
verted  heart.  Henry  sends  his  young  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
child,  the  one  woman  whom,  if  love  could  find  a  place  in  his  breast, 
he  had  loved,  to  the  scaffold  without  fair  trial  and  on  evidence 
which  no  impartial  judge  at  the  time  deemed  or  now  deems  con- 
clusive, for  a  fault,  which,  if  proved,  only  amounted  to  infi- 
delity ;  since  the  hideous  charge  of  incest  with  her  brother 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  to  swell  the  indictment,  like  the  alle- 
gation that  the  King,  who  was  in  perfect  health,  had  been  so 
grieved  at  the  discovery  of  the  Queen's  frailty  that  certain  harms 
and  dangers  had  happened  to  his  royal  person.  The  day  after  the 
execution  he  takes  another  wife  on  whom  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
previously  fixed  his  eyes.     Upon  this  Fronde's  observation  is  : 

'*  The  precipItaDcy  with  which  he  [Henry]  acted  is  to  me  a  proof  that  he 
looked  on  matrimony  as  an  Indifferent  official  act  which  his  duty  required 
at  the  moment,  and  if  this  is  thought  a  novel  Interpretation  of  his  motives 
I  am  merely  to  say  that  I  find  it  in  the  Statute- Book." 

A  grosser  outrage  against  affection  never  was  committed  than 
the  King's  act,  and  surely  a  grosser  insult  to  affection  has  seldom 
been  offered  than  the  comment. 

In  the  Statute-Book,  especially  in  the  preambles  of  Acts,  Froude 
would  find  wonderful  things.  But  he  should  have  inquired  how 
the  Parliament  which  made  the  Statute-Book  was  composed.  He 
would  have  found  that  it  was  packed  and  generally  controlled  by 
the  Court,  though  it  might  show  a  spark  of  independence  on  the 
question  of  taxation,  where  it  had  strong  popular  feeling  behind 
it.  It  passed  the  most  profligate  of  repudiation  Acts ;  it  in- 
famously extended  the  law  of  treason ;  gave  the  King's  procla- 
mations the  force  of  law  ;  empowered  him  to  dispose  of  the  crown 
by  will ;  humored  him  servilely  in  his  marriages  and  divorces; 
and  attainted  his  victims  without  trial  or  confession.  It  enabled 
a  king  on  coming  of  age  to  rescind  by  letters  patent  all  acts 
passed  during  his  minority.    The  House  of  Lords  was  degraded 
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enough  to  rise  and  bow  at  the  mention  of  the  King's  name«  as 
people  bow  in  charch  at  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  had  been 
pretty  well  weeded  of  the  old  nobility,  whom  the  Tudor  lost  no 
opportunity  of  sending  to  the  block,  in  order^  as  Froude  inno- 
cently suggests,  to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  rank.  Not  that  the 
remnant  of  the  old  nobilifcy  showed  much  more  independence  than 
the  upstarts.  The  verdicts  of  juries  again  are  taken  by  Froude 
as  proof  of  guilt,  though,  as  Hallam  says,  in  cases  of  treason 
.  the  courts  were  little  better  than  caverns  of  murderers. 

In  dealing  with  the  case  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  Froude  con- 
stantly assumes  that  the  Pope  had  power  to  grant  a  divorce,  and 
ought  to  have  exercised  it  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England.  But  the  Pope  had  no  such  power.  Mar- 
riage, in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  solemnized  between 
baptized  persons  and  consummated,  is  indissoluble.  The  only 
thing  within  the  Pope's  power  was  to  declare  the  marriage  of 
Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  void  on  the  ground  of  affinity  ; 
and  to  do  this  he  would  have  had  to  rescind  the  act  of  his  prede- 
cessor, as  well  as  cruelly  to  wrong  Catherine  and  her  daughter. 
Nor  could  he  take  a  step  less  likely  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
crown  than  he  would  have  taken  in  bastardizing  Mary. 

The  moral  question  is  settled  for  any  ordinary  mind  when  it  is 
known  that  bribery  and  coercion  were  shamelessly  employed  to 
obtain  opinions  from  the  universities  in  favor  of  the  divorce.  K 
any  one  wants  more,  let  him  read  the  letters  of  Henry  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  which  Froude  has  not  thought  fit  to  notice. 

The  apologist  has  fallen  into  a  trap  set  by  himself.  It  was 
believed  at  the  time  and  asserted  by  Cardinal  Pole  that  Mary 
Boleyn,  the  sister  of  Anne,  had  been  the  Eing*s  mistress.  This, 
if  true,  though  inore  disgusting,  could  hardly  be  more  immoral 
than  other  parts  of  the  case.  The  charge,  however,  stings 
Henry's  worshipper  almost  to  fury.    He  says : 

**  If  Pole's  fact  is  true,  his  conclasion  from  It  is  unanswerably  Just.  If 
Henry  had  really  debauched  Anne  Boleyn's  sister,  his  demand  to  the  Pope 
for  his  dlToroe,  and  bis  arguments  in  urKing  it,  were  of  an  amasing  effrontery. 
His  own  and  his  ministers*  language  in  parliament  and  in  convocation— the 
peremptory  haughtiness  with  which  he  insisted  to  all  foreign  courts  on  '  the 
Jasticeof  his  cause' exhibit  a  hardy  insolence  without  parallel  in  history. 
So  monstrous  appears  his  conduct  that  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  attempt  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  person  who  could  be  guilty  of  it,  or  of  the 
parliament  and  clergy  who  consented  to  be  his  instruments.    Persons  so 
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little  scrapnlous  as,  on  this  hypothesis,  were  both  prince  and  people,  could 
have  discovered  some  less  tortaoos  means  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty  of 
a  wife." 

Pole's  fact,  which,  if  true,  by  Froude's  admission  upsets  the 
whole  structure  of  rehabilitation,  rests  not  on  Pole's  assertion, 
nor  on  contemporary  rumor  alone,  but  on  evidence  so  strong  that, 
as  Mr.  Pocock  says,  it  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  dis- 
puted. It  was  mentioned  by  Henry's  envoy,  Knight,  as  one  of 
the  impediments  to  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn 
which  were  to  be  removed  by  the  Papal  dispensation.* 

Fronde  would  have  us  believe  that  the  words  '^  ex  quocunque 
licito  seu  illicito  coiiu  proveniente"  are  merely  a  piece  of  "  ver- 
bose and  voluminous  phraseology  " — in  other  words  that  they  are 
common  form  ;  but  he  produces  no  parallel  instance,  and  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  if  the  words  ex  illicito  coitu  had  been  super- 
fluous, they  would,  in  view  of  the  report  known  to  be  prevalent, 
have  been  omitted. 

But  besides  the  project  of  dispensation,  there  is,  though  it  has 
escaped  notice,  the  amended  marriage  law,  inserted  evidently 
with  reference  to  the  divorce,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  resettling 
the  succession  after  the  divorce  and  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn 
(28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7).  In  this,  to  the  ordinary  table  of  prohibited 
degrees  of  affinity  is  specially  added  afiSnity  created  by  '^  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lingard 
is  right  in  thinking  that  this  was  the  impediment  to  Anne's  mar- 
riage with  Henry,  secretly  confessed  by  her  to  Cranmer,  and  upon 
which  his  sentence  of  divorce  was  founded.  If  it  was  not  this, 
but  merely  a  precontract  with  Lord  Percy,  why  was  the  confes- 
sion kept  secret  ?  Pole,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  forced  the  charge 
on  Henry's  notice,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  Henry  denied  it. 
Once  more,  Froude  does  not  know  the  epoch  or  the  men  with 
whom  he  is  dealing. 

History  protests  against  the  identification  of  "  the  people  "  with 
"  the  prince."  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  popular  feel- 
ing was  in  favor  of  the  wronged  wife  and  adverse  to  the  divorce. 
Nor  had  Protestantism  anything  to  do  with  the  business.  Genuine 
Protestantism  in  Germany  refused,  through  the  mouths  of  its 
theologians,  to  make  itself  a  partaker  of  the  king's  design.    We 

•See  Panl  Friedmann'to  <*•  Anne  Boleyn/'  I.,  65. 
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should  never  have  heard  of  the  Protestantism  of  Henry  VIDL  if 
the  Pope  had  consented  to  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

While  Anne  was  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  her  husband, 
in  spite  of  the  "grievous  bodily  harms''  which  he  had  suffered 
"'in  his  most  royal  person''  from  his  anguish  at  her  misdeeds, 
sliocked  the  people  by  his  heartless  revelries.  When  Catherine 
of  Aragon  died,  he  put  on  gay  attire  and  gave  a  court  ball.  These 
facts  his  panegyrist  vainly  seeks  to  hide.  There  have  been  more 
sanguinary  tyrants  than  Henry  VIII.  ;  there  has  never  been  one 
more  brutal. 

When  we  come  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  we  ask 
what  became  of  the  fund.  We  get  no  explicit  answer,  only  vague 
intimations  that  it  was  melted  down  into  cannon  or  otherwise 
spent  in  the  public  service.  Yet  the  historian  had  before  his  eyes, 
in  the  vast  estates  of  the  Whig  nobility,  memorials  of  the  fact  that 
the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  had  fed  the  rapacity  of  Henry's 
courtiers.  Even  the  tithes  of  parishes  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  monasteries  were  not  restored  to  the  parish,  but 
treated  as  plunder  like  the  monastic  estates. 

Yet  more  repulsive  than  the  whitewashing  of  the  tyrant  is  the 
systematic  blackening,  sometimes  by  adroit  innuendo,  of  the 
characters  of  his  victims.  It  is  especially  repulsive  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  To  disarm  our  natural  indignation  at  the  foulest 
of  judicial  murders.  More  is  painted  as  the  most  cruel  of  perse- 
cutors. More,  like  all  men  of  his  time,  and  most  notably  King 
Henry  VIII.,  the  author  of  the  Six  Bloody  Articles,  believed  her- 
esy to  be  a  crime,  wrote  against  it,  tried  to  repress  it,  and,  while 
he  was  chancellor,  allowed  the  law  to  take  its  course.  To  some 
minor  acts  of  personal  severity  he  pleaded  guilty.  But  to  say 
that,  when  he  came  into  office,  "  the  Smithfield  fires  recom- 
menced "  is  most  unfair.  Erasmus,  who  watched  these  events, 
asserted  in  proof  of  More's  humanity  that  during  his  chancellor- 
ship not  a  single  heretic  had  suffered  death.  The  apparent  ex- 
ception, the  execution  of  Baynham,  occurred  probably  when 
More  had  fallen  from  power. 

Fronde  tries  to  create  the  impression  that  J'isher  and  More 
had  done  or  said  something  disloyal,  which  rendered  their  execu- 
tion inevitable,  though  very  sad.  They  had  neither  done  nor 
said  anything  whatever,  but  had  simply  declined  to  declare  their 
assent  to  the  Acts  of  SuccessioQ^nd  Supremacy,  the  latter  of 
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whioh  acknowledged  an  earthly  sovereign  as  head  of  the  churchy 
in  the  teeth  of  principles  which  Henry  himself  had  championed 
some  years  before.  The  suggestion  that  their  convictions  would 
have  led  them  to  join  a  papal  invasion  of  England  is  preposter- 
ous. This  spectre  of  an  armed  Europe  preparing  to  invade  Eng- 
land and  crush  the  Reformation  is  constantly  conjured  np  by 
Froude  to  justify  these  murders.  It  is  the  creature  of  his  fancy. 
Between  the  two  great  powers  France  and  Spain^  bitter  rivals 
as  they  were,  there  was  little  chance  of  a  combination  for 
any  object,  least  of  all  perhaps  for  that  of  a  religions  crusade. 
Francis  I.  was  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Henry.  Oharles 
v.,  though  very  angry  at  the  treatment  of  his  kinswoman,  never 
set  on  foot,  nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  seriously  contemplated, 
armed  intervention,  which  she«  to  her  credit,  deprecated.  He 
was  afterwards  in  alliance  with  Henry,  and,  as  Emperor  of 
Germany,  was  tolerating  Protestantism  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  French  king  was  sending  subsidies  to  the  Lutherans.  Had 
there  been  any  real  danger  it  could  only  have  been  increased 
by  murders  of  good  and  saintly  men,  which  fired  with  indig- 
nation the  heart  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  just  as  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  French  Terrorists  helped  to  arm  Europe  against 
France. 

There  is  a  disagreeable  artfulness  in  the  whole  of  the  attack 
on  the  character  of  More.  After  recounting  the  murder  of  the 
Protestant  Archbishop  Allen  and  his  chaplains  in  Ireland,  Froude 
throws  in  the  remark  that  '*  such  was  the  pious  offering  to  Ood 
and  Holy  Church  on  which  the  sun  looked  down  as  it  rose  that 
fair  summer's  morning  over  Dublin  Bay,  and  such  were  the  men 
whose  cause  the  Mores  and  the  Fishers,  the  saintly  monks  of  the 
Charter  House  and  the  holy  monks  of  the  faith  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  world.''  Fisher  and 
More  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen 
and  his  chaplains  than  with  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  were  no 
more  likely  to  approve  one  than  the  other.  Their  names  are  in- 
troduced merely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  prejudice  against 
them  as  victims  of  Henry  VIII.  This  is  not  the  duty  of  an  his- 
torian. 

All  this  judicial  murdering  of  good  men,  and  all  the  butchery 
and  cruelty  of  which  the  reign  was  full,  Were  necessary,  according 
to  Froude,  for  what  ?    To  purify  and  restore  in  its  primitive  and 
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gennine  form  the  religion  of  Jesus.    What  would  Jesus  have  said 
to  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  ? 

In  spite  of  their  literary  merits^  which  are  unquestionably  great, 
the  volumes  comprising  the  reign  of  Henry  71II.  must,  as  a  history, 
belaid  aside.  This  subject,  so  full  of  tragic  and  criminal  interest, 
still  waits  for  an  historian.  When  he  comes  we  Wish  him  Fronde's 
narrative  and  pictorial  power  combined  with  strict  adherence  to 
fact  and  a  sound  sense  of  justice. 

When  we  have  buried  Henry  YIII.  and  read  the  will  of  this 
great  champion  of  the  Beformation,  imploring  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  providing  an  altar  at  which  daily  masses 
shall  be  said  for  his  soul  while  the  world  shall  endure,  we  leave 
that  source  of  partiality  and  prejudice  behind  us,  and  can  enjoy 
with  comparatively  little  of  misgiving  Fronde's  most  interesting 
narrative  and  excellent  composition.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.,  instead  of  the  rule  of  an  idolized  hero,  we  have  a  domina- 
tion of  scoundrels,  for  as  such  Mr.  Fronde  paints  the  (Govern- 
ment of  the  politicians  who  formed  the  Council,  though  they  were 
the  chosen  ministers  and  legatees  of  his  model  King.  The  social 
and  industrial  fruits  of  the  policy  of  Henry  YIII.  do  not  seem, 
from  the  account  of  his  panegyrist,  to  have  been  happy. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have  again  to  be  somewhat  on 
our  guard  against  Fronde's  hatred  of  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  he 
pursues  with  an  implacable  animosity  which  would  hardly  have 
been  justified  if  the  Cardinal  had  cheated  him  at  cards.  Upon 
Pole  is  cast  all  that  is  evil,  and  the  name  of  the '^hysterical 
dreamer ''  is  dragged  in  on  every  unpleasant  occasion,  whether  he 
was  actually  concerned  or  not.  Pole,  as  those  who  have  read 
Ranke  are  aware,  was  by  no  means  the  narrow  fanatic  that 
Froude  paints  him ;  at  all  events,  till  he  had  been  exasperated 
and  made  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation  by  the  cruel 
violence  of  Henry  YIII.  Banke  presents  him  to  us  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  liberal  circle  of  Contarini  which  sought  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  church  by  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  on 
very  favorable  terms,  including  the  recognition  of  the  vital 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Pole,  in  a  letter  to  Contarini, 
speaks  of  that  doctrine  as  the  foundation  on  which  all 
must  rest.  Believing,  like  all  the  men  of  his  time,  in 
the  necessity  of  clinrch  unity,  ho  might  well  be  transported 
with  wrath  and  anguish  at  seeing  it  rent  by  the  lover  of  Anne 
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Boleyn,  and  its  destruction  followed  by  the  murder  of  his  own 
friends  and  relations.  Treason^  with  the  charge  of  which  Pole 
is  pelted  by  Froude,  must  be  defined  with  reference  to  allegiance ; 
and  the  allegiance  of  a  Ohurchman,  according  to  the  principles 
which  then  governed  Christendom,  was  due  to  the  Pope  as  well 
as  to  the  King.  Froude  wishes  to  fix  upon  Pole  the  chief  blame 
of  the  persecution  under  Mary,  but  his  own  pages  show  that 
popular  opinion  fixed  it  upon  Bonner ;  and  in  such  a  case  popular 
opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  wrong.  The  persecution  was  set  going, 
as  Mr.  Froude  himself  says,  by  Gardiner.  The  chief  blame  after 
all  must  rest  upon  the  Parliament  which,  before  Pole's  return  to 
England,  had  re-enacted  the  Statute  for  the  Burning  of  Heretics, 
and  must  have  well  known  that  the  bishops  would  put  the  law 
into  execution.  In  the  one  case  in  which  Froude  can  show  Pole 
personally  intervening,  it  happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Pole  orders  the  release  of  twenty-three  men  and  women  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  London  from  Colchester  to  suffer  for  heresy. 
The  fanatical  Pope  Paul  IV.,  as  Banke  says,  persecuted  Cardinal 
Pole,  whom  he  never  could  endure,  deprived  him  of  his  dignity 
of  Legate,  and  appointed  to  succeed  him  an  aged  monk  whose 
chief  qualification  was  that  he  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  Pon- 
tiff. Pole,  then,  did  not  sympathize  with  Paul  IV.  That  he 
should  have  preferred  the  restoration  of  what  he  deemed  the  true 
religion  to  objects  of  worldly  policy,  hardly  proves  that  he  was 
an  hysterical  dreamer ;  a  Churchman  could  do  no  less.  Froude  in- 
sinuates that  Pole  had  Cranmer  put  to  death  in  order  to  open  the 
aichbishopric  for  himself.  But  Cranmer,  being  under  sen- 
tence for  treason,  and  having  been  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood and  anathematized  by  the  Pope,  was  civilly  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally dead,  so  that  his  physical  life  could  be  no  obstacle  to  Pole's 
entrance  on  the  see.  Even  Mary  seems  to  get  somewhat  less 
than  justice  from  the  historian.  She  was  made  what  she 
was  largely  by  Henry's  treatment  of  her  mother  and  herself.  Her 
meeting  with  Cardinal  Pole  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
many  ''magic  slides"  in  Fronde's  volumes.  But  his^exulting 
mockery  of  her  yearning  for  offspring,  and  her  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, hardly  appeal  to  the  most  generous  part  of  our  nature. 

Froude  has  also,  it  must  be  said,  given  way  to  prejudice^ 
perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  as  well  as  kinder  to  say,  to  the  influence 
of  his  creative  imagination — in  the  case  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
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Ho  has  dressed  her  np  as  an  incarnation  of  guile  and  falsehood. 
He  fails  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  situation  of  the  poor  young 
queen^  in  what  was  to  her  practically  a  strange  land,  surrounded 
by  turbulent,  savage,  and  intriguing  nobles,  bullied  by  fanatical 
preachers,  and  without  a  loyal  breast  to  lean  on,  or  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor to  be  her  guide.  That  she  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Darnley 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  she  left  no  explanation  of  her  conduct  on 
the  fatal  night.  But  Darnley  had  behaved  to  her  like  a  brute.  He 
had  forced  himself  into  her  chamber  with  a  gang  of  ruffians  when 
she  was  with  child,  torn  her  favorite  attendant  from  her  side,  and 
murdered  him  .almost;  before  her  eyes.  Nor  can  she  be  much 
blamed  if,  when  she  found  herself  shut  up  for  life,  she  used  all 
her  feminine  arts  and  even  tampered  with  conspiracy  to  open  the 
prison  door.  She  did  nothing  worse  than  was  done  by  Elizabeth 
when,  with  her  Secretaries  of  State,  she  tried  to  induce  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  Mary^s  keeper,  to  relieve  them  of  their  difficulty  by  as- 
sassinating his  prisoner.  Meline,  in  his  ''Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots, ^^  seems  to  have  convicted  Froude  of  taking  strange  liber- 
ties with  documents  whichhe  cites,  and  there  are  other  instances 
of  his  frailty,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  force  of  his  imagination,  in  this 
respect.  It  was  said  of  him,  even  by  not  unfriendly  critics,  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  inverted  commas.  The 
ruthlessness  of  his  antipathy  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  shown  in 
the  execution  scene,  where  he  tells  us,  and  with  evident  gusto, 
that  as  the  headsman  held  up  the  head  the  wig  fell  off  and  showed 
that  the  enchantress  was  an  old  woman  made  up  to  look  young 
and  wore  false  hair.  That  scene,  however,  and,  in  a  different 
way,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  are  masterpieces  of  description. 

The  gifts  of  pictorial  and  narrative  power,  of  skill  in  paint- 
ing character,  of  clear,  eloquent,  and  graceful  language,  Froude 
had  to  a  degree  which  places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  literary 
artists.  That  which  he  had  not  in  so  abundant  a  measure  was  the 
gift  of  truth.  Happily  for  him,  nine  readers  out  of  ten  would 
care  more  for  the  gifts  of  which  he  had  the  most  than  for  the 
gift  of  which  he  had  the  least. 

Gold  WIN  Smith. 
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BY  THE  HOK.   JAMES  H.    ECKELS^    COMPTEOLLER  OF  THE 
CUBRENOY. 


The  tariff  question,  which  for  years  has  so  completely  over- 
shadowed other  governmental  difficulties,  has  been  so  far  entered 
upon  as  to  make  certain,  that  though  it  will  yet  receive  great  and 
much  needed  attention,  its  consideration  will  not  exclude  .|;hat  of 
other  economic  and  financial  problems,  the  right  solution  of 
which  is  equally  with  it  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 
The  result  of  the  recent  elections,  instead  of  retarding  an  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  discussion  of  these  questions^  will  rather 
tend  to  direct  the  people's  attention  to  them  and  the  necessity  of 
such  action  being  taken  upon  the  part  of  the  people's  public 
servants  as  will  take  them  out  of  the  domain  of  political  conflict 
and  insure  their  settlement  upon  lines  which  accord  with  ordinary 
business  principles  and  business  methods. 

Of  these  problems  the  most  important  in  its  immediate,  not 
less  than  its  future,  effect  upon  every  interest  and  industry  of  the 
country  is  the  question  of  the  currency,  and  to  it,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  even  the  most  casual  observer  of  events,  public  thought  is 
being  more  rapidly  drawn  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  two 
decades.  The  events  of  the  past  year  in  the  business  world  have 
demonstrated  how  intimate  are  the  relations  between  correct  and 
sound  currency  laws  and  all  business  undertakings,  and  that  any 
error  in  principle  or  weakness  in  operation  in  any  of  our  financial 
acts  ultimately^  results  in  widespread  business  depression  and 
financial  disaster.  Without  in  any  wise  underestimating  the  bad 
effects  of  unjust  and  inequitable  revenue  laws  upon  a  people's 
prosperity,  it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  the  harm  worked  by  such 
laws  is  only  secondary  to  that  which  results  from  a  currency 
system  which  is  either  inherently  weak  or  so  incongruously  con- 
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stnicted  as  to  make  its  operation  a  continued  source  of  anxiety, 
not  only  to  those  charged  with  such  responsibility,  but  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  business  operations  of  the 
country.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
as  economically  unsound  and  as  absolutely  inequitable  a  system 
of  taxation  govemiug  the  gathering  of  revenues  in  this  country 
as  was  ever  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  any  people,  and  yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has,  upon  the  one  hand,  taken  continuously 
from  the  people  for  governmental  needs  more  than  was  required  for 
such  purpose,  and,  upon  the  other,  increased  the  cost  of  living  to 
every  citizen,  the  native  force  and  energy  of  the  American  people, 
aided  by  their  natural  resources,  have  enabled  them  in  the  largest 
measure  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  that  system  and  to  ac- 
cumulate an  amazing  amount  of  wealth.  But  while  we  have 
been  thus  enabled  to  withstand  the  destructive  influence  of  such 
a  revenue  system,  we  have  not  had  in  even  an  approachable  de- 
gree immunity  from  harm  when  there  has  been  enacted  as  the 
law  of  the  land  a  piece  of  bad  financial  legislation. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  could  be  had  than  that  given  to 
the  people  by  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act.  The 
thoughtful  student  of  the  financial  and  business  conditions  of 
the  country  knows  that  from  the  time  that  law  was  placed  upon 
the  statute-book  until  its  repeal  there  was  a  steady  and  constantly 
increasing  feeling  of  unrest  in  our  business  world.  Unquestion- 
ably that  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  unprecedented  financial 
T  ^  depression  in  other  countries  with  which  we  were  on  intimate 

^  : ;  business  relations.     The  losses  which  marked  the  months  of  1893, 

and  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  business  conditions  of 
1894,  were  first  felt  in  December,  1890,  five  months  after  the 
enactment  of  that  law.  That  the  climax  was  not  then  reached 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  had  not  been  in  operation  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  fully  justify  the  fears  which  the  busi- 
ness world  entertained  of  it«  operation,  and  because  the  govern- 
ment was  then  in  such  a  condition  financially  as  enabled  it  to 
purchase  a  large  amount  of  bonds,  thus  pouring  into  the  money 
centers  a  sufficient  amount  of  available  money  to  relieve  the 
stringency  which  had  already  taken  hold  upon  the  market  and 
was  evidencing  itself  in  the  closing  of  banks  and  the  failure  of 
commercial  and  other  undertakings.  The  causes  leading  to  the 
enactment  of  that  law  is  in  line  with  those   resulting  in  the 
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greater  namber  of  our  financial  acts  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  act  upon  the  statute-book  affect- 
ing our  currency  system  which  was  not  placed  there  in  order  to 
meet  some  emergency  that  at  the  time  confronted  us,  and 
which  it  was  believed  would  bridge  over  a  then  present  difficulty. 
When  the  greenback  was  created  by  statute  no  one  looked  upon 
it  as  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  and  all  believed  that  when 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  and  the  necessity  which  called  it 
into  existence  was  at  an  end  it  would  be  retired.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  the  suggestion  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  into  the  currency  of  the  country  that  it  should 
be  continued  in  use  until  this  day,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  thereafter  compelled  by  statute  to  reissue  instead  of 
cancelling  it,  even  the  force  of  its  being  a  war  measure  would 
not  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  an  indorsement 
of  it  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  At  that  time  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  political 
affiliations,  were  believers  in  sound  monetary  principles.  The 
idea  that  there  was  lodged  with  the  General  Government  the 
power  to  create  by  its  fiat  something  out  of  nothing  had  not  yet 
taken  hold  of  even  a  small  minority.  They  believed  in  the 
greenback,  but  under  protest,  because  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  government  every  requisite  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  acquiesced  in  its  use 
because  they  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  at  a  no  distant  day 
it  would  be  redeemed  and  permanently  retired  from  circulation. 
At  that  time  few,  if  any,  believed  in  it^  issue  as  based  upon 
sound  monetary  principles,  and  none  imagined  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  in  part  the  chosen  instrument 
of  making  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  from  day  to  day  a  mat- 
ter of  anxiety  and  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  country  and  the 
count ry^s  business  interests. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  then  expedient 
evolved  to  meet  an  emergency  fostered  and  quickened  into  life 
by  legal-tender  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  has  caused  many  of  our  people  to  lose  sight  of  both  the 
facts  surrounding  the  birth  of  that  currency  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  a  sonnd  monetary  system.  It  had  at  such 
time  not  been  seriously  suggested  that  the  right  was  vested  in 
the  government,  under  the  constitutional  provision  ''to  coin 
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money/'  of  creating  through  governmental  fiat  a  dollar  which 
was  neither  intrinsically  nor  representatively  worth  a  dollar^  but 
now  on  every  hand  are  to  be  found  large  numbers  of  people  so 
led  away  by  the  outgrowth  of  what  then  seemed  a  source  of  good 
that  they  are  either  fiatists  in  the  extreme^  believing  that  the 
government's  fiat  should  extend  to  the  whole  one  hundred  cents 
constituting  a  paper  dollar,  or  moderate  fiatists  demanding  that 
the  government's  fiat  shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  patent  defi- 
ciency existing  in  the  silver  dollar  only. 

The  currency  issued  under  our  national  bank  system  is  also 
the  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  the  war.  The  object  in  mind  in 
the  creation  of  the  national  bank  was  not  so  much  the  furnishing 
to  the  people  of  a  circulating  medium  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  as  to  afford  a  market 
for  bonds  then  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  government.  It  afforded  such  a  market 
and  has  given  a  perfectly  sound  currency,  but  has  fallen  short  of 
supplying  a  volume  sufficiently  elastic  to  at  all  times  meet  the 
varying  wants  of  trade  and  commerce.  However,  the  national 
bank  system,  like  the  enactment  affecting  the  greenback,  has  re- 
mained upon  the  statute-book  materially  unchanged,  because  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  been  engrossed  with  other  sub- 
jects of  legislation  which  they  have  deemed  of  greater  and  more 
far-reaching  importance.  Of  all  the  financial  laws  upon  the 
statute-book  which  might  be  termed  experimental  in  their  char- 
acter, the  National  Bank  Act  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful and  the  most  beneficial.  This  has  arisen  not  more  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  been  afforded  a  uniform  system  of  cur- 
rency, which  in  and  of  itself  has  been  promotive  of  commercial 
transactions  within  the  Union,  but  through  the  banks  them- 
selves such  banking  methods  have  been  formulated  and  put  into 
use  as  have  facilitated  exchange,  promoted  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  brought  into  close  and  harmonious  relation  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  people  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
which  now  attaches  to  the  note  issuing  power  given  the  national 
banks.  The  right  to  issue  currency  is  with  the  most  of  them 
only  an  incident  instead  of  being  the  principal  object  of  their 
existence,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  them'would 
willingly  surrender  such  power.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
under  the  present  system  of  requiring  a  deposit  of  bonds  as 
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security  for  circolation  granted,  they  and  the  commnnities  in 
which  they  do  basiness  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  large  amount 
of  their  available  capital.  Under  a  law  which  does  not  give  to 
the  banks  the  right  to  have  circulation  issue,  even  to  the  total 
percentage  of  the  par  value  of  the  bond,  to  say  nothing  of  a  per- 
centage equal  to  the  market  value,  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  why 
so  many  banks  are  indifferent  to  the  circulation  feature  of  bank- 
ing. When  the  law  is  so  amended  as  to  either  do  away  with  the 
bond  deposit,  or  to  grant  to  the  banks  the  right  to  issue  to  the 
value  of  the  securities  so  deposited  by  them,  the  matter  of  circu- 
lation will  then  be  as  important  to  them  as  is  now  the  matter  of 
deposits  and  discounts. 

In  the  category  of  experimental,  and  to  a  degree  unsuccess- 
ful, financial  legislation,  is  to  be  classed  the  Bland  silver  legisla- 
tion of  1878.  It  was  designed  to  satisfy  a  great  many  people  who 
were  demanding  a  further  issue  of  greenbacks  in  order  to  increase 
the  volume  of  our  currency,  and  to  some  extent  it  did  so ;  but  like 
every  other  legislative  enactment  not  absolutely  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  thus  enabled  to  bear  every  test  which  can  be  applied  to 
it,  it  not  only  did  not  put  an  end  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
many  sections  of  the  country  for  fiat  money  and  a  larger  volume 
of  circulating  media,  but  it  fostered  the  idea  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  continually  and  arbitrarily  increase  the  same, 
whether  or  no  the  needs  of  business  required  it.  The  effect  of 
the  Bland  act  was  not  to  completely  eradicate  any  evil  threatened 
by  greenbackism,  but  simply  to  substitute  for  the  demand  for  a 
further  issuance  of  greenbacks  by  the  government  a  demand  for 
the  free  coinage  of  all  silver  which  should  be  deposited  at  our 
mints  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  This  demand  was  not  limited  to 
the  coinage  of  the  product  of  the  American  mine  alone,  but 
contemplated  the  coinage  of.  the  product  of  all  silver  mines  both 
home  and  foreign.  It  demanded  that  this  be  done  irrespective  of 
the  action  of  any  other  nation  with  which  we  were  carrying  on 
commercial  relations  and  in  whose  monetary  system  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  had  no  place.  The  force  of  the  desire  of  the 
free-coinage  advocates  was  augmented  by  the  aid  of  the  silver- 
mine  owner  who  had  his  product  to  sell  and  who  saw  in  such 
enactment  the  advantage  not  only  of  a  sure  and  steady  market 
but  the  certainty  of  a  return  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the 
silver  deposited  by  him  with  the  United  States  for  mintage. 
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The  intensity  of  the  demand  grew  so  strong  that  it  found  expres- 
sion in  the  House  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  1890,  which  provided 
a  market  fur  a  certain  part  of  tho  product  of  the  American 
mine,  and  in  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  an  absolute  free- 
coinage  measure.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  Sherman  Silver 
Act,  a  compromise  measure,  enacted  to  prevent  the  passage  of  an 
absolute  free-coinage  act,  wholly  a  temporary  and  experimental 
measure  and  the  passage  of  which  was  influenced  by  politico,  at 
least  in  some  degree. 

Of  all  the  acts  placed  upon  our  statute-books  in  recent 
years  none  can  compare  in  its  effects  with  this  act,  in  the  injury 
wrought  to  so  many  of  our  people  interested  in  so  many  walks 
in  life.  It  affected  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  alike,  and  with 
equal  force  fell  upon  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
agriculturist.  Its  course  was  so  swift  and  its  destruction 
so  vast  that  without  regard  to  party  politics,  legislators,  enforced 
by  uumistaken  and  unmistakable  public  sentiment,  joined  in  eras- 
ing it  from  the  statute-book.  It  ought  to  be  the  last  experi- 
mental and  political  piece  of  financial  legislation  to  be  embodied 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  ruin  created  by  it  is  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  every  one,  and  so  readily  admitted  by  Eepublican  and 
Democrat  alike,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  upon  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  formulate  and  enact 
into  law  some  general  system  that  will  no  longer  make  the  cur- 
rency conditions  of  the  country  a  subject  of  continual  discussion 
and  constant  inquiry.  In  the  course  of  his  report  to  Congress 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Carlisle,  stated  what  is  evi- 
denced by  all  the  facts  : 

"The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  currency  legislation  haa  been  for  many 
years  the  cause  for  much  discussion  and  disquietude  among  the  i>eople;  and 
1^  although  one  great  dislurbing  element  has  been  removed  there  still  remains 

such^incondistencies  in  the  laws,  and  such  differences  between  the  forms 
and  qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  currency  in  use,  that  private  business 
is  sometimes  obstructed,  and  the  Tieasury  Department  is  constantly  em. 
barrassed  in  conducting  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government." 

That  there    should    be  such   embarrassment  is  not  at    all 
strange    when    the    fact    is    taken    into     consideration     that 
,    I.  there    are    now  in    circulation    nine    different  kinds   of    cur- 

rency, all  except  two  being  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  By  one  statute  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  compelled  to  redeem  the  old  legal  tender 
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notes  in  coin  on  presentation,  and  another  compels  him  to  reissue 
them  no  matter  how  often  they  are  redeemed.  They  are  never 
actually  paid  and  extinguished,  but  are  so  gotrorned  by  the  law  of 
tlie  land  as  to  operate  as  a  menace  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  country's  fiscal  operations. 

It  would  seem  that  some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  whereby 
both  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  will  not  be  constantly  in  jeopardy  through  such  laws 
as  the  Sherman  Silver  Act  and  kindred  legislation.  The  per- 
plexities under  existing  conditions  could  not  be  more  succinctly 
or  more  admirably  stated  than  in  the  language  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  in  the  report  referred  to  says : 

*'  While  the  laws  have  imposed  upon  the  Treasury  Department  all  the 
duties  and  responsibUitiea  of  a  bank  of  issue  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
functions  of  a  bank  of  deposit,  they  have  not  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
any  part  of  the  discretionary  powers  usually  possessed  by  the  executive 
head  of  Institutions  engaged  in  conducting  this  character  of  financial  busi- 
ness. He  is  bound  by  mandatory  or  prohibitory  provisions  in  the  statutes 
to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things,  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  which 
may  exist  at  the  time  he  is  required  to  act,  and  thus  he  is  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  changes  in  the  situation  favorable  to  the  intierest 
of  the  government  or  to  protect  its  interest  from  injury  when  threatened 
by  adverse  events  or  influences.  He  can  neither  negotiate  temporary  loans 
to  meet  casual  deficiencies  nor  retire  and  cancel  notes  of  the  government 
without  substituting  other  currency  for  them,  when  the  revenues  are 
redundant  or  the  circulation  excessive,  nor  can  be  resort,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  to  any  of  the  expedients  which  in  his  judgment  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  injurious  disturbances  in  the  financial 
situation.** 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  an  indictment  could  be  presented 
and  justified  by  the  absolute  facts  against  that  which  we  term  the 
currency  system  of  this  country.  In  the  light  of  it  the  wonder  is 
not  that  we  have  suffered  so  much  financial  disaster  during  the 
years  of  its  construction,  but  that  we  have  suffered  so  little.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  each  morning  the  first  inquiry  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  business  man  of  the  country  anxious  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  business  conditions,  is.  Have  a  thousand  dollars  of  gold 
come  into  the  Treasury,  or  have  a  thousand  dollars  of  gold  gone  out 
of  the  Treasury  ?  No  one  can  overestimate  the  detrimental  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  country's  prosperity  which  such  uncertainty 
breeds.  It  is  an  uncertainty  which  calls  a  halt  upon  every  new 
undertaking,  and  blocks  every  avenue  of  trade  in  which  a  busy 
people  are  engaged.    It  will  continue  to  work  injury  to  the 
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people's  interest  until  .present  conditions  are  completely  changed, 
and  the  source  of  the  eyil  completely  done  away  with.  It  may 
be  delayed,  audits  immediate  effects  for  harm  lessened  by  issuing 
bonds  and  the  enactment  of  temporary  measures  of  relief ;  but 
until  the  whole  currency  and  banking  system  of  the  country  is 
formulated  into  one  harmonious  plan  in  which  each  part  shall  be 
absolutely  sound  in  principle,  and  the  embodiment  of  monetary 
science,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  undisturbed  and  substantial  pros- 
perity to  all  classes  of  the  American  people. 

James  H.  Eckels. 
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THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  A.   BRIGGS,   D.   D. 


The  Salvation  Army  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
organizations  of  modern  times.  It  is  a  younger  brother  to  the 
Anglo-Catholic  movement  of  the  first  half  of  our  century.  The 
latter  was  bom  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  the  former  in  the  slums 
of  East  London.  The  one  is  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  persuasive, 
appealing  to  the  more  refined  and  cultured  sections  of  society  ; 
the  other  is  rugged,  noisy,  and  aggressive,  laying  hold  of  the 
common  people  and  especially  of  the  rude  and  uncultivated 
classes.  They  are  both  alike,  essentially  ethical  and  mystic. 
They  have  a  common  father  in  that  practical  English  common- 
sense  which  easily  adapts  itself  to  its  environment;  and  a  common 
mother  in  that  spirit  of  chivalric  devotion  to  Christ  which  is  ever 
more  or  less  mediaeval  in  its  tendencies.  The  great  central  move- 
ment of  Christianity  in  our  century  was  bom  in  Germany  and  con- 
tinues to  pour  its  life-giving  streams  of  ethical,  critical,  andscien. 
tific  influence  in  ever-increasing  richness  and  fullness  upon  British 
and  American  life.  It  stretches  its  hands  in  sympathy  to  the 
Anglo-Catholics  on  the  right  and  to  the  Salvationists  on  the  left. 

The  advance  of  Christianity  in  the  world  is  through  the  action 
and  reaction  of  conservative  and  progressive  forces.  It  is  necessary 
that  every  gain  should  be  conserved.  The  conservative  force  not 
only  defends  the  gains  against  the  old  foes,  but  obstructs  the  ad- 
vance of  the  progressive  force  which  would  go  forth  from  its  own 
midst  in  pursuit  of  new  gains.  But  the  progressive  force  goes  on 
all  the  same,  in  part,  to  become  in  turn  a  new  conservatism,  and 
in  part  to  issue  in  a  new  progressive  energy.  This  process  has 
continued  until  the  greater  part  of  Christianity  is  in  garrison  con- 
serving positions  gained  in  the  successive  epochs  of  church  his- 
tory.   All  along  the  line  the  well-defended  fortresses  are  to  be 
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seen  representing  the  many  forms  of  Christianity  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  Christian  centuries  and  marking  every  stage  of 
advance.  The  Christianity  of  Great  Britain  and  America  has  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  conserving  the  gains  of  the  older  movements  of 
Protestantism,  Puritanism,  and  Methodism.  The  new  life  of  our 
age  burst  forth  first  in  the  Oxford  movement,  and  last  of  all  in 
the  Salvation  Army,  which  constitute  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
the  progressive  force  of  Christianity  at  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

The  founders  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  the  Eev.  William 
Booth,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Con- 
nection in  England,  and  his  wife  Catherine  [fiie  Mulford]. 
William  Booth  was  born  in  Nottingham,  April  10,  1829.  He 
was  reared  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  was  converted  in  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  alocal  preacher 
at  seventeen,  and  at  nineteen  experienced  the  call  to  the  ministry, 
and  soon  after  became  a  lay  preacher.  His  physician  warned 
liirn  that  he  was  physically  unfit  for  a  ministerial  career,  and  a 
Wesleyan  su})erintendent  told  him  that  ^^  preachers  were  not 
wanted  by  the  connection  '^ ;  and  yet  he  persevered.  He  resigned 
his  position  as  a  volunteer  lay  preacher  and  was  cut  off  from  the 
Wesleyan  body  by  the  tymnnous  action  of  his  pastor.  He  soon 
after  joined  in  the  reform  movement  and,  subsequently,  with  the 
New  Connection  Methodists.  He  was  ordained  and  began  work 
as  an  assistant  minister  in  London,  in  1854.  He  labored  as  a 
minister  of  the  New  Connection  for  seven  years,  but  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  was  expended  in  evangelistic  tours  in 
which  lie  had  such  great  success  that  he  felt  called  to  abandon 
the  settled  pastorate  and  preach  as  an  evangelist  In  the  mean 
while  his  wife  had  also  become  an  evangelist.  In  1860  she 
yielded  to  her  sense  of  duty  and  the  persuasions  of  her  husband 
and  friends,  and  began  preaching  with  such  success  that  she 
became  fully  the  equal  of  her  husband  in  eloquence  and  power. 

Mr.  Booth  desired  from  the  annual  conference  release  from  the 
pastorate  in  order  to  engage  in  evangelization.  This  was  refused 
him,  and  in  1861  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign  from  the  con- 
ference and  engage  in  independent  work.  The  husband  and  wife 
jointly  began  evangelistic  work  in  the  provinces,  opening  their 
campaign  in  Cornwall,  where  they  had  remarkable  Buccess  for 
several  years.     On  July  2,  1865,  evangelistic  services  were  begnn 
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in  Whitechapel,  in  the  east  of  London.  The  Christian  Revival 
Association  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work.  This  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  foundation  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  been  a  preparatory  movement. 

The  East  London  Mission  was  conducted  under  the  oversight 
of  a  council  of  gentlemen.  In  1870  the  East  Loudon  Mission 
was  transformed  into  the  Christian  Mission,  which  was  organized 
after  Wesleyan  methods.  The  experie  nee  of  twelve  years  of  evan- 
gelization in  the  lower  strata  «of  society,  in  the  east  of  London, 
convinced  the  evangelists  that  a  stronger  organization  was  neces- 
sary. There  was  lack  of  unity  and  of  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  assistant  evangelists.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  were  in 
great  part  lost.  The  permanent  gain  after  so  great  an  expendi- 
ture of  effort  seemed  to  be  small.  The  helpera  were  continually 
becoming  discouraged  and  abandoning  the  field.  There  were 
differences  as  to  methods  of  work,  as  to  doctrines,  and  as  to  the 
use  of  funds.  This  experience  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
other  evangelistic  enterprises.  The  time  had  come  when  all  this 
experience  in  two  such  heroic  spirits  as  William  Booth  and  his 
helpmeet  should  produce  that  agony  of  effort  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  bom  in  January,  1877,  when  it  was 
agreed  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Christian  Mission  that  Will- 
iam Booth,  the  general  superintendent,  should  no  longer  be  restrict- 
ed by  the  system  of  conferences  and  committees,  but  should  re- 
tain in  his  hands  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the  mission. 
At  a  conference  with  his  chief  assistants  shortly  before  Christmas 
in  the  same  year,  the  new-born  child  was  named  by  Mr.  Booth 
himself,  by  a  happy  inspiration*  the  Salvation  Army.  The  mili- 
tary organization  was  a  growth.  At  first  some  of  the  evangelists 
were  called  captains  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  seaports  and  min- 
ing districts,  and  their  assistants  lieutenants.  These  titles  were 
found  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  masses  than  reverend,  mister, 
or  miss.  The  evangelists,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  captain  and 
lieutenant  among  themselves,  easily  shortened  the  general  super- 
intendent into  General.  Thus,  by  a  natural  development,  the 
terminology  of  the  Army  spread.  The  last  of  the  Christian 
Mission  conferences  was  held  in  August,  1878,  '^  and  the  military 
programme  was  adopted  unanimously  and  with  acclamation.'' 
The  year  of  transition  had  been  productive  of  great  increase  of 
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strength.  The  change  of  organization  and  methods  increased 
the  mission  stations  from  29  to  50,  the  officers  from  31  te  88,  and 
the  converts  from  4,632  to  10,762.  The  growth  of  the  Army  now 
became  still  more  remarkable.  The  names  of  the  stations  were 
changed  into  corps,  the  places  of  assembly  into  barracks,  and  the 
training-schools  into  garrisons.  Uniforms  were  adopted  in  Nov- 
ember of  1878.  The  first  flag  was  presented  at  about  the  same 
time.  *'  The  colors  were  designed  by  the  General,  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  emblematic  of  the  great  end  in  view  :  the  blue  bor- 
der typified  holiness,  while  the  scarlet  ground  was  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  central  lesson  of  Christianity — Salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  A  yellow  star  in  the  centre  betokened  the 
fiery  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Equally  striking  was  the  motto, 
*  Blood  and  Fire  !'  inscribed  across  the  star,  signifying,  in  a  word, 
the  two  great  essential  doctrines  of  the  mission — the  blood  of 
Jesus  and  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1878  the  Salvation  Army  was  thoroughly  organized  as  an  Army 
of  the  Lord,  with  81  corps  and  127  officers,  of  whom  101  had  been 
converted  at  its  own  meetings. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  religious  order  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  religious  orders  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  assume 
the  vows  of  poverty,  virginity,  and  obedience.  The  Salvation 
Army  also  has  its  vows.  The  soldiers  are  sworn  in  and  are  required 
to  wear  the  uniform,  to  obey  their  officers,  to  abstain  from  drink, 
tobacco,  and  worldly  amusements,  to  live  in  simplicity  and 
economy,  earning  their  livelihood  and  saving  from  their  earnings 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  officers  assume 
more  serious  vows.  They  wear  the  uniform  of  officers,. abstain 
from  jewelry  and  finery,  and  dress  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  headquarters.  They  cannot  make  an  engagement  of 
marriage  with  any  one  or  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  district 
officer  and  headquarters,  and  their  companions  in  marriage  must 
also  be  officers  able  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Army.  They  are  not  allowed  to  earn  anything  for  themselves, 
but  only  for  the  Army  and  that  with  the  consent  of  headquarters. 
They  cannot  receive  presents  of  any  kind  for  themselves,  not  even 
of  food  unless  it  be  to  meet  their  wants  when  the  corps  is  unable 
to  give  the  necessary  support.  The  maximum  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  officers  in  the  United  States  is :  for  single  men,  lieutenants, 
t6  weekly^  and  captains,  $7  ;  for  single  women,  lieutenants,  t5 
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weekly,  and  captains,  $6 ;  for  married  men,  $10  per  week  and 
$1  per  week  for  each  child  under  14  years  of  age.  The  allotment 
in  other  coantries  depends  on  the  cost  of  living.  Even  this  sum 
is  not  guaranteed.  Every  officer  is  expected,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  collect  his  own  salary  in  his  field  and 

**  perfectly  anderstands  that  no  salary  or  allowance  to  gaaranteed  to  bim, 
and  that  he  will  have  no  claim  againat  the  Salvation  Army  or  against  any 
one  connected  therewith  on  account  of  sJEdary  not  received  by  him." 

The  officers  are  pledged  to  promptly  carry  out  all  orders  of  su- 
perior officers  and  to  be  ready  to  march  at  short  notic^  to  any  place 
where  they  are  directed  to  go,  in  any  part  of  their  own  land,  or 
of  the  world.  The  field  officers  are  usually  stationed  in  the  same 
corps  only  for  six  months,  so  that  they  are  constantly  on  the 
march.  Provision  is  made  for  resignation  if  the  officer  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Army.  No 
one  is  received  as  an  officer  unless  he  has  experienced  full  salva- 
tion and  who  cannot  say  that  he  or  she  is  living  without  the  com- 
mission of  any  known  sin.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  organization 
is  simple  and  powerful.  General  Booth  finds  as  prompt  obedience 
and  as  unflinching  allegiance  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Salvation 
Army  as  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
And  for  economical  administration  of  funds  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  pre-eminent  above  all  other 
organizations. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  remarkable  for  its  employment  of 
women  in  its  ranks  and  among  its  highest  officers.  Catherine 
Booth  had  an  equal  share  with  her  husband  in  the  organization 
of  the  Army.  Her  daughters  vie  with  her  sons,  and  her  daugh- 
ters-in-law with  her  sons-in-law.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
men  and  women  have  engaged  in  Christian  work  on  an  equal 
footing  and  in  entire  harmony  and  freedom.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  has  employed  nuns  and  sisters  of  mercy  for  works  of 
education  and  charity.  The  modem  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
communions  have  organized  sisterhoods  and  orders  of  deacon- 
esses. The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Methodists  of 
America,  and  other  denominations  have  recently  begun  to  train 
and  employ  deaconesses.  But  none  of  these  gives  women  an  equal 
place  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit  with  men.  In  the  Salva- 
tion Army  a  large  proportion  of  the  corps  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  women.    The  higher  ranks  are  equally  open  to  women. 
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Side  by  side  the  Cotnmandant  Ballington  Booth  and  his  attrac- 
tive, eloquent,  and  sagacious  wife  govern  the  Salvation  Army  on 
the  American  continent  from  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  as 
the  General  and  Mother  Booth  so  long  commanded  the  Army 
from  the  headquarters  in  London.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the 
General  led  a  campaign  into  France  and  Switzerland,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  kind  of  rescue  work  there  as  in  England.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Miss  Maud  Charlesworth  (now  Mrs.  Balling- 
ton  Booth),  who  describes  the  work  in  her  interesting  volume 
Boieath  Two  Flags ;  Miss  Edith  Marshall,  now  chief  of  the 
Auxiliary  Battalion,  and  others.  She  rightly  gained  the  title  of 
"  La  Mar^chale."  No  one  would  be  surprised  if  she  should 
eventually  succeed  to  the  Generalship.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Army  to  determine  whether  a  man  or  a  woman 
should  be  its  chief.  The  writer  has  studied  the  Army  closely, 
and  with  sympathy  in  its  main  purpose,  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  short  history,  and  be  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Army  owes  its  wonderful  success  in  large  part  to 
the  gifted  and  heroic  women  who  have  led  its  battalions  with  a 
self-sacrifice  and  consecration  that  remind  one'  of  the  crusaders 
and  of  Apostolic  times. 

The  Army  has  adhered  to  its  original  aims  to  save  the  lowest 
strata  of  society,  and  it  has  succeeded  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
previous  movement.  Not  a  few  of  its  oflScers  and  soldiers  have 
come  from  the  higher  and  some  from  the  highest  ranks.  They 
have  cast  aside  the  prejudices  of  their  culture  and  refinement  of 
taste,  they  have  seen  that  those  things  which  offended  them  at  first 
in  the  extenials  of  the  Army  were  admirably  adapted  for  reachingf 
the  lowest  circles  of  society.  They  have  adopted  them  as  rude, 
rough,  and  it  may  be  distasteful  means  for  the  attainment  of  noblo 
ends.  They  have  followed  the  Apostolic  precept  and  have  become 
all  things  to  all  men  that  they  might  save  some.  But  the  vast 
"  majority  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Army  are  men  and 
women  who  have  been  converted  at  their  penitent  forms  and  have 
been  rescued  from  sin  and  misery. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Army  has  greatly  increased 
the  forces  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  our  century,  and  has  enriched 
its  agencies  to  a  very  large  extent.  For  every  person  who  has  left 
the  existing  religious  denominations  to  become  officers  in  the 
Army,  many  have  been  given  to  the  Christian  churches  who  have 
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been  rescued  at  their  meetings  and  wlio  have  preferred  work  in 
the  Church  to  work  in  the  Army.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
the  tests  that  the  Army  puts  upon  its  soldiers,  and  especially  upon 
its  officers,  are  so  exacting  that  many  good  people  do  not  feel 
called  to  undergo  them.  The  Army  exacts  of  its  officers,  and  in 
a  measure  of  its  soldiers,  very  much  what  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  call  counsels  of  perfection.  We  could  no  more  anticipate 
that  all  the  converts  to  the  Army  should  be  enrolled  in  its  ranks 
than  that  every  Roman  Catholic  should  unite  with  one  of  the 
orders  of  his  church.  The  Army  is  essentially  therefore  a  re- 
ligious order,  which  aims  at  the  rescue  of  men  from  sin  and  their 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  a  church  organization,  and 
it  will  never  become  a  church  with  the  consent  of  the  General  or 
the  present  chief  officers. 

Many  complain  of  the  Army  that  it  does  not  employ  an  or- 
dained ministry,  and  that  it  neglects  the  sacraments  and  other 
historic  institutions  of  the  Church.  The  Army  could  not  do 
any  of  these  things  without  ceasing  to  be  an  Army  and  becom- 
ing a  denomination  of  Christians.  General  Booth  has  more  than 
once  expressed  himself  as  desiring  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church 
and  as  deploring  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  He  recently 
said  that  he  would  have  been  an  apostle  of  unity  if  he  had  not 
been  called  to  evangelize  the  people.  If  the  Army  should  ever 
become  a  denomination  and  claim  to  be  a  church,  it  would  de- 
stroy itself  and  come  at  once  to  a  halt,  like  many  other  religious 
movements  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  can  be  carried  on  much  bet- 
ter by  lay  preachers  than  by  ordained  priests  or  ministers. 
Preaching  and  teaching  and  working  for  the  salvation  of  men 
are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  regarded  by  the  Church,  ex- 
cept in  certain  sectarian  and  provincial  circles,  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  ordained  clergy.  If  the  officers  of 
the  Army  abstain  from  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and 
from  other  ministrations  which  have  ever  been  regarded  in  the 
Church  as  the  exclusive  functions  of  ordained  men,  they  show 
clearly  to  the  world  that  they  do  not  claim  to  be  a  Church,  or 
to  intrude  upon  the  functions  of  the  Church.  As  the  Army  is 
at  present  organized  and  conducted,  there  is  nothing  that  should 
prevent  any  Christian  man  or  woman  from  sympathy  with  its 
work  or  from  joining  its  Auxiliary  League.  Roman  Catholics,  Pres- 
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byterians,  and  Anglicans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congregational- 
ists.  Friends,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed  are  all  represented  in  that 
League.  The  Array  has  carefully  avoided  entangling  itself  in 
any  controversies  between  Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics,  or 
between  any  of  the  sects  and  denominations  of  Protestantism 
itself. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Army  toward  the  sacraments  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  many 
of  its  best  friends.  The  Army  does  not  and  cannot  administer  the 
sacraments  by  its  own  officers.  The  Array  grants  its  officers  and 
soldiers  perfect  freedom  to  partake  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
churches  of  their  choice,  whenever  and  wherever  they  desire  so  to 
do.  The  indifference  of  large  numbers  in  the  Army  to  the  sacra- 
ments, which  is  due  to  the  sad  experience  of  persecution  through 
which  it  has  passed  and  the  unfriendliness  of  so  many  of  the 
ministry,  may  be  overcome  in  the  future  through  the  influence  of 
the  large  numbers  of  the  ordained  ministry  of  the  different  de- 
nominations who  have  united  with  the  Auxiliary  League.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  hostility  to  the  sacraments,  but  rather  of  neglect  of 
them,  which  may  be  overcome  in  the  future. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  few  and  simple.  It 
holds  the  common  teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith  of  Christ^s  church. 
It  avoids  the  hard  doctrines  which  divide  Christendom  into 
hostile  camps.  Yet  like  all  other  religious  movements  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  characteristic  doctrines.  These  characteristics 
are  set  forth  in  striking  colors  and  figures  upon  their  banners. 
The  Motto  "  Blood  and  Fire'*  sums  up  the  meaning  of  the  scar- 
let color  and  the  yellow  star,  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  consecration  by  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  blue  border 
represents  holiness,  which  every  Salvationist  is  expected  to  seek 
and  to  possess.  The  influence  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  evi- 
dent in  these  characteristic  doctrines,  and  yet  they  assume  a  some- 
what different  form.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  determined  by  the  influence 
of  Finney's  theology  upon  Catherine  Booth.  President  Finney, 
of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  was  a  very  successful  evangelist  in 
the  middle  of  our  century,  but  in  his  later  years  founded  the 
Oberlin  School  of  Theology  and  was  tabooed  by  the  so-called 
orthodox  for  his  views  of  Christian  perfection.  His  theology 
had  little  influence  upon  his  own  generation  ;  but  crossing  the 
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ocean  it  entered  into  the  mind  and  the  experience  of  Catherine 
Booths  and  through  her  became  one  of  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  a  worldwide  organization.  And  yet  there  is  an  originality 
in  the  shaping  of  the  doctrine  of  hoUness  in  the  Salvation  Army 
which  avoids  most  of  the  objections  against  the  older  views  of 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  Finney,  and  others.  The  holiness  exacted  of 
the  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  "  is  not  sinless  or  absolute 
perfection '' ;  is  not  '*  a  deliverance  from  temptation ''  or  *'  being 
delivered  from  mistakes  in  judgment''  or  ''from  bodily  and 
mental  infirmities/'  It  is  ''  not  a  state  in  which  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  sanctified  person  to  be  thenceforward  advancing 
to  still  higher  religious  experience  and  attainments  ;  but  rather 
a  state  in  which  such  progress  becomes,  possible  and  certain. 
Full  salvation  means  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  from  pride  and 
unbelief  and  all  other  native  evils,  and  so  makes  the  growth  in 
grace  certain  and  easy."  ''  Holiness  means  constant  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  clearly  discovered  to  the  soul  through  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  It  means  "  loving  God  with 
all  the  heart,"  and  that  ''  the  soul  shall  love  its  neighbor  with  a 
love  which  makes  its  possessor  devote  himself  and  all  he  has  to 
the  promotion  of  his  neighbor's  highest  good." 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  these  views  as  betraying  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Sin.  The  Army  is  not  Calvinistic ; 
it  is  not  Augustinian.  It  takes  a  very  practical  view  of  sin  as  an 
existing  evil  and  it  does  not  trouble  itself  with  any  theory  of  its 
origin  or  nature. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  standard  of  perfection  should 
be  infinitely  higher  than  this.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Salvationists 
that  they  recognize  this  fact.  But  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
society  and  to  Christianity  that  the  Salvation  Army  holds  up  such 
an  ideal  and  insists  upon  its  attainment  even  by  those  whom  it 
rescues  from  the  slums — its  reformed  drunkards,  Magdalenes,  and 
criminals  of  every  kind. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  renewal  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  enthusiastic  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  yet  it  is  taught  with  a  sobriety  and  scriptural  simplicity  that 
command  the  respect  of  those  who  cannot  in  all  respects  agree 
with  them.  The  author  has  recently  been  called  upon  to  examine 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament.  After 
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a  careful  study  of  every  passage^  he  is  conyinoed  that  the  New 
Testament  lays  great  stress  upon  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  individual.  There 
are  few  passages  from  which  any  one  could  infer  the  personality 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  his  almighty  influence  is  every  where.  It 
is  the  sense  of  this  fact  that  gave  birth  to  the  phrase  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  ''  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost/'  The  old 
theology  lost  the  sense  of  the  presence  in  the  Church  and  the 
Christian  of  the  guiding  and  transforming  divine  Spirit.  The 
Salvation  Army  and  the  New  Theology  have  come  to  the  same 
opinion  in  this  regard.  They  both  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohost. 
In  this  respect  also  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  Anglo-Catholio 
movement.  The  Anglo-Catholics,  in  the  same  mystic  spirit,  real- 
ized the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  in  its  institu- 
tions, sacraments,  and  oflBces,  and  the  Church  became  transformed 
to  them  into  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  continuation  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Christ.  The  Salvationists  realized  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual  Christian,  and  so  the  life  of 
the  Christian  became  transformed  to  them  into  a  life  of  holiness 
under  the  influence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  two  movements  are  complementary,  each  bringing  into  new 
prominence  a  part  of  the  whole  truth,  each  making  a  contribution 
towards  a  complete  Christianity  in  the  future. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  does  not  involve  any  of  the  many  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment which  trouble  the  men  of  our  times.  It  is  a  statement  in  the 
graphic  language  of  the  New  Testament,  stripped  in  such  a  way 
of  all  conflicting  theories  that  all  Christians  could  accept  it,  how- 
evei  inadequate  they  might  think  it  to  be«  The  Salvationists  realize 
that  they  have  to  do  in  the  main  with  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
educated people,  and  that  they  must  feed  them  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  ;  they  must  adhere  to  the  main  lines  of 
Christian  life  and  work  ;  and  yet  they  have  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  good  works  in  a  real,  earnest,  consecrated, 
and  holy  Christian  life,  in  such  a  thorough  going  manner  that  we 
must  regard  the  Array  as  a  new  development  rising  out  of  Pro- 
testantism towards  a  higher  Christianity,  overcoming  some  of  its 
defects  and  reopening  several  lines  of  connection  with  the  an- 
cient Catholic  Church. 

The  Salvation   Army  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
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Foreign  Missions.  The  effort  to  extend  Christianity  among  the 
ethnic  religions  by  modem  foreign  missionary  societies  has  been 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  sectarian  and  denomina- 
tional peculiarities  of  modern  Christianity  and  with  the  social  and 
in  some  measure  the  political  theories  of  Western  Europe.  Here 
and  there  a  man  like  the  heroic  Bowen  in  India  has  protested 
against  these  methods,  and  has  adopted  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives,  and  has  lived  among  them  as  one  of  them,  and 
identified  himself  with  them  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  The 
Salvation  Army  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  missionary  organiza- 
tion to  adopt  this  method.  As  the  Army  adapted  itself  to  the 
tastes  and  customs  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  European  society,  it 
found  it  not  difQcult  to  become  East  Indians  and  Zulus  in  order 
to  save  these.  Like  the  Church  of  Rome  it  knows  no  distinction 
of  race  or  color,  but  becomes  all  things  to  all  men.  'The  Army 
began  its  work  in  India  in  1882.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  native 
population,  but  opposed  by  the  English  residents.  They  were 
forbidden  to  hold  their  meetings,  their  leaders  were  imprisoned, 
and  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  their  way,  but  the  natives  or- 
ganized a  great  mass  meeting  in  protest  against  their  ill-treatment. 
The  Indian  Mirror,  an  influential  Hindoo  paper,  said  of 
them  : 

"  If  the  Salvatioo  Army  can  prove  that  Christianity  is  reaUj  the  religion 
of  the  poor ;  that  it  can  doff  layender-colored  breeches  and  Christy's  patent 
helmets  to  put  on  the  mendicant's  ochre  carb ;  that  it  can  dance,  shoat,  and 
march  with  the  ordinary  proletarian  poor  human  nature  from  the  miU, 
mine,  and  workshop,~if  the  Salvation  Army  can  proTe  that,  it  will  have 
done  enough  service  towards  the  futore  evangelization  of  India.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  sympathy  between  man  and  man  that  is  of  the  utmost  valae  !*' 

The  uniform  of  the  Army  was  changed  and  adapted  lo  the  Hindoo 
method  of  dress  for  men  and  women.  Their  officers  and  soldiers 
lived  among  the  natives,  and  in  every  way  possible  adapted  them- 
selves to  them.  The  result  of  this  movement  is  that  after  twelve 
years  14,000  soldiers  are  now  enlisted  in  the  Salvation  Army  in 
India,  and  so  successful  has  been  the  work  daring  the  past  year 
that  ^'  seventeen  heathen  temples  were  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
Army  in  one  month  for  Salvation  Meetings.'' 

The  Salvation  Army  has  made  two  valuable  contributions 
towards  the  solution  of  the  evils  of  modern  society,  and  in  this 
regard  has  exceeded  in  originality,  courage,  and  zeal  all  other  re- 
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ligious  bodies.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great  campaign  led  by 
Mother  Booth,  aided  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  and  Mrs.  Bram- 
well  Booth,  in  behalf  of  Social  Purity,  in  1885.  Doubtless  mis- 
takes were  made  by  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  and  by  the  energetic 
Mr.  Stead,  and  by  others.  We  cannot  approve  all  the  methods 
and  agencies  used  in  that  great  struggle.  But  the  end  was  noble 
— the  struggle  was  courageous.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
There  was  no  other  organization  but  the  Salvation  Army  which 
could  have  carried  this  rescue  work  to  such  success.  The  raising 
of  the  age  of  consent  to  16  years  by  Act  of  Parliament,  after  re- 
peated neglect  and  defeat  of  the  measure,  was  a  magnificent  trophy 
for  the  brow  of  Catherine  Booth. 

The  second  great  social  undertaking  of  the  Salvation  Army 
was  the  ''  Social  Scheme ''  of  General  Booth.  It  is  a  magnificent 
enterprise,  to  rescue  men  from  the  depths  of  degradation,  educate 
them  to  profitable  employments,  and  remove  them  from  the  over- 
peopled districts  and  countries  to  the  colonies  where  their  labor 
is  needed.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  author  to  examine 
into  this  Social  Scheme  and  to  visit  its  chief  agencies  in  London 
and  at  Hadleigh.  He  is  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  financial  side  of  the  problem,  or  to  estimate  the  scheme  in  all 
its  relations  to  the  great  social  problems  of  our  times  ;  but  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  both  from  an  ethical  and  a  religious  point 
of  view  the  scheme  has  been  a  surprising  success.  Only  a  man  of 
genius  with  a  courage  which  few  possess  could  have  under- 
taken with  such  unsubstantial  financial  support  to  load  the 
Salvation  Army  with  so  great  an  enterprise.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing therefore  that  there  was  a  check  upon  the  unfolding  of 
the  scheme  and  a  bitter  disappointment  to  its  friends  when 
the  greatly  needed  aid  did  not  appear  so  promptly  as  was 
anticipated. 

The  work  has  its  several  stages.  There  is  first  the  rescue 
work.  The  men  when  found  are  taken  to  the  Shelters,  bathed 
and  fed,  examined,  classified,  and  lodged.  They  are  kept  in  these 
Shelters  under  strict  discipline  and  under  careful  inspection  and 
religious  and  moral  training,  with  the  effort  to  reform  them  and 
make  them  useful  members  of  society.  They  are  employed  in^ 
factories,  called,  in  the  Army,  Elevators,  from  their  design  to  ele 
vate  the  moral  character  and  the  self-respect  and  capacity  of  thes 
poor  fellows  who  have  lost  their  self-respect,  their  character,  and^ 
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their  energy  in  the  disappointments  and  failures  and  sins  of  a 
hard  hfe.  Some  of  them  are  sent  to  the  large  farm  at  Hadleigh, 
where  they  are  trained  in  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. The  effort  is  made  to  secure  occupation  for  them  at  home 
or  abroad.  But  it  was  plain  at  the  start  that  large  numbers  would 
have  to  be  sent  over  the  sea  to  colonies  in  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  The  latest  statistics  of  the  Darkest  Eng- 
land Scheme  are  nineteen  Shelters — total  number  of  shelters  for 
the  year,  2,919,916,  for  which  the  homelesc  paid  $267,410 ;  seven 
Elevators,  employing  900  men  in  carpentering,  brushmaking, 
firewood,  baskets,  mats,  paper  sorting,  tinwork,  shoeraaking, 
matchmaking,  and  the  like;  7,881  men  passed  through  these 
factories  during  the  year,  of  which  1,583  vfere  transferred  to  situa- 
tions; 3,217  were  temporarily  assisted  and  helped  over  present^* 
difficulties ;  899  transferred  to  the  farm  ;  1,559  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  work.  The  farm  at  Hadleigh-on-Thames  contains 
1,500  acres.  The  men  are  trained  in  agriculture,  joinery,  and 
making  of  bricks  and  shoes.  Twelve  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
men  served  as  colonists  during  the  year.  Of  these  338  were  dis- 
charged for  unwillingness  to  work  or  irreformable  drunkenness. 
The  remainder  were  provided  with  situations  at  home  or  abroad. 
There  is  also  a  Prison  Gate  Brigade,  with  a  shelter  and  training- 
home.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty  ex-prisoners  passed  through  this 
home  during  the  year,  of  which  eighty-six  per  cent,  are  doing  well. 
The  work  for  women  has  eight  Rescue  Homes,  two  Shelters,  and 
three  Metropoles,  with  nightly  accommodation  for  400,  affording 
iixall  404,389  shelters  during  the  year.  This  social  scheme  of  the 
Army  may  be  easily  criticised,  and  doubtless  it  has  many  defects, 
some  of  which  would  be  removed  if  a  better  and  surer  support 
could  be  secured  ;  but  it  certainly  points  the  direction  and  leads 
the  way  in  social  reform.  It  does  not  inteffere  with  any  other 
efforts,  and  contributes  an  important  item  towards  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem. 

There  are  many  things  that  still  remain  unsaid  respecting  the 
Salvation  Army  and  its  work.  The  jubilee  of  General  Booth,  so 
recently  celebrated  in  London,  and  now  so  generally  celebrated  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  many  cities  and  towns  which  he  is  ?i8it- 
ing  during  his  tour  of  inspection,  affords  a  suitable  occasion  for 
reviewing  the  movement  which  he  and  his  wife  inaugurated  some 
seventeen  years  ago.    We  have  given  on  a  previous  page  the  statis- 
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tics  of  the  Army  at  the  close  of  the  first  year.    In  seventeen  years 
it  has  grown  into  these  magnificent  proportions : 

LATEST  STATISTICS  OF  TBB  SALVATION  ABUT. 

Corps.  Officers. 
International  staff  and  Employees,  inolading  Rescue, 

Trade,  and  Social  Staff. 1.150 

GreatBritain 1,«0  i»9Sl 

OaniiHa  and  Ne^oundland MO  OSS 

United  S  ates  of  America 690  1.953 

iSonth  America  0  41 

Australia    378  Ml7 

New  Zealand 84  288 

India  and  Coy  Ion 139  435 

iSouih  Africa  and  St.  Helena 83  194 

France 47  906 

Switzerland 87  199 

St^cden  18S  827 

Norway 81  220 

Denmark 80  188 

Holland fi6  214 

Germany 84  81 

Helium 11  34 

Finland 11  47 

Italy 5  20 

Jamaica 29  49 


Grand  total 3.200  10.7S8 

The  literature  of  the  Army  is  very  extensive  in  religious  books 
and  tracts,  in  hymn  books  and  music  books.  But  the  great  literary 
organ  of  the  Army  is  the  War  Cry,  the  circulation  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  welhiigh  as  important  as  holdiug  meetings.  There  are 
2S  War  Crys,  printed  in  14  different  languages,  whose  united 
circulation  is  51,000,000  copies  a  year. 

No  religious  organization  in  history  has  enjoyed  such  a  mar- 
vellous growth  as  the  Salvation  Army  in  so  short  a  time.  If  we 
can  judge  the  Army  by  its  fruits,  it  has  vindicated  its  rightful 
place  and  its  great  importance  in  the  religious  development  of  our 
century,  and  it  commands  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  multitudes 
of  Christian  people. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 
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BY    HENBY    WHITE,    EX-8ECBETABY     OF    THE    UNITED     STATES 
EMBASSY  AT  LONDON. 


It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  reform 
in  the  Consular  Service  has  of  late  made  noticeable  strides  in 
this  country.  People  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
present  system  of  appointments  and  removals  for  political  reasons 
is  very  prejudicial  to  our  commercial  interests,  especially  when 
those  of  other  countries  are  in  the  hands  of  consuls  whose  care- 
ful training  and  long  experience  give  them  every  advantage  over 
ours,  and  at  a  time  when  competition  is  so  keen  for  trade  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  send  out  consuls,  many  of  whom  are  not  only  ignorant  of 
foreign  languages,  but  often  of  everything  which  such  officials 
should  know  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  remove  others  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  experience  in- 
dispensable to  the  position.  The  result  is  that  the  Consular  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  is  a  very  costly  training-school,  from 
which  the  country  derives  little  or  no  benefit. 

I  refer  to  the  system  and  not  to  individuals — certainly  not  to 
the  efficient  consuls  whom  I  have  known,  especially  in  Great 
Britain.  We  usually  send,  however,  men  of  ability  and  good 
standing  to  that  country,  where  in  any  case  their  efficiency  cannot 
be  impaired  by  ignorance  of  the  language. 

The  urgency  for  consular  reform  has  of  late  been  frequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  a  series  of  interesting 
magazine  articles,*  each  of  which  was  extensively,  and  with  very 

*  I  refer  particularly  to  tboae  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Adams,  M.  O.,  and  of  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Wharton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sute  under  the  late  administration,  whioh 
appeared  In  this  Rkvibw;  to  the  opinioDS  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Llnooln  and 
other  well-lrnown  public  men,  published  in  the  Century  of  last  Jane;  and  to  tbe 
Hon.  A.  H.  Washburn's  article  in  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly, 
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few  exceptions  favorably,  commented  upon  by  newspapers  of  both 
parties  throaghoat  the  country.  A  forcible  address  was  also 
delivered  on  the  subject  to  the  National  fioard  of  Trade  in 
January  last  by  Hon.  Theodore  Eoosevelt ;  and  quite  recently 
Admiral  Erben,  whose  opportunities  have  been  frequent  of  ob- 
serving the  sorry  figure  often  cut  by  our  consuls  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries,  has  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  reform,  which  is  advocated  by  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  and  other  commercial  bodies.  Unquestionably, 
however,  public  opinion  was  especially  aroused  and  crystallized 
by  what  has  been  aptly  described  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
"Consular  Debauch ''  in  which  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  was  permitted  to  indulge  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  oflSce. 

Between  March  4th  and  December  31st,  1893,  30  out  of  35 
consuls-general  and  133  out  of  183  first-class  consuls  and  com- 
mercial agents  were  changed,  the  numbers  in  the  British  Empire 
alone  being  7  consuls-general  (the  entire  number),  and  62  out  of 
88  consuls  and  commercial  agents.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
the  consul-general  and  18  consuls  and  commercial  agents  out  of  a 
total  of  24  were  changed,  Manchester  being  the  only  first-class 
consulate  omitted  from  this  clean  sweep. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  an  upheaval  was  intended 
to  benefit  the  Consular  Service,  or  that  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise than  exceedingly  detrimental  to  its  efficiency.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  for  surprise,  when  the  numerous  removals  which  have 
taken  place  this  year  are  added  to  the  above  figures,  that  most 
people  should  agree  with  Mr.  Theodore  Soosevelt  in  the  opinion 
that  the  present  system  is 

"  undoubtedly  directly  responsible  for  immense  damages  to  our  trade  and 
commercial  relations,  and  costs  our  mercantile  classes  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands—iu  all  probability,  many  millions— of  dollars  every  year.** 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  make  out  a  *'  case " 
against  the  Administration,  nor  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  President  Cleveland  has  or  has  not  carried  out  in 
his  consular  appointments  the  views  relative  to  public  office  to 
which  he  at  one  time  gave  such  frequent  utterance. 

My  object  is  (1)  to  show  that  the  system  under  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  dismiss  consuls  by  the  hundred,  and  to 
appoint  in  their  stead  men  of  whom  no  proof  of  fitness  is  required^ 
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is  not  only  prejudicial  to  our  commercial  interests,  but  deroga- 
tory to  our  dignity  as  a  nation ;  (2)  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  efficient  Consular  Ser?ice8  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  recruited  ;  and  (3)  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  system  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

The  numerous  duties  of  a  consul  have  been  so  fully  set  forth 
of  late  by  others,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  repeat 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  most  important  of  them  all  are  :^ 
(1)  the  increase  of  our  national  revenue  by  detecting  frauds  in 
invoices  on  which  articles  to  be  imported  to  the  United  States  are 
entered  at  less  than  their  value ;  and  (2)  the  promotion  of  our 
foreign  trade  by  obtaining  and  sending  home  such  information  as 
is  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  our  merchants  in  its  maintenance 
and  development. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  means  of  estimating  accurately  the 
immense  annual  loss  incurred  through  failure  on  the  part  of  con- 
suls to  keep  our  merchants  promptly  and  accurately  informed  as  to 
the  condition  of  trade.  Such  information  is  obtainable  by  a  consul 
not  only  from  printed  statistics,  but  more  particularly  by  mixing 
freely  with  the  leading  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  his  district, 
and  becoming  thereby  imbued  withthe  local  current  of  commercial 
thought.  But  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Washburn  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  national  revenue  may 
suffer  : 

*'  The  aggregate  amoant  lost  to  the  goTemment  in  tliis  way  is  almost 
incalculable ;  bat  soine  idea  of  it  may  be  gathered,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  an  increase  of  only  2>^  per  cent,  in  Inyoice  yaluatlons  at  the  little  in- 
dustrial centre  of  Grefeld  alone  would  result  in  an  annual  accession  to  the 
customs  receipts  of  f  150,000.  Ic  Is  beyond  mere  coi^ecture  that  an  addition 
of  at  leasts  per  cent,  could  be  brought  about  and  maintained  at  maoy  poets 
by  competent  and  trained  officers." 

A  consul  cannot  attain  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  value 
of  every  article  exported  from  his  district,  nor  be  able  to  detect 
frauds  in  invoice  valuations,  nor  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives  and  of  their  methods  of  busi- 
ness, unless  he  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  and 
live  there  a  number  of  years.  Nevertheless,  in  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  where  we  are  supposed,  and  certainly  ought, 
to  exercise  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  power,  we  require  of 
our  consuls  neither  a  prolonged  residence  nor  a  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  language. 
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The  following  incidents  will  help  to  show  what  is  possible  and 
has  occarred  under  the  present  system. 

Shortly  before  President  Harrison  went  out  of  office  a  com- 
munication was  made  by  a  leading  European  power  to  the  United 
States  Legation  at  its  capital,  requesting  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration be  asked  not  to  appoint  as  consul  in  an  important  depend- 
ency of  that  power  an  American  citizen  who  had  made  himself 
objectionable  to  the  local  authorities  by  alleged  attempts  to  cheat 
the  customs,  boasts  of  ^'getting  a  rise  out  of  the  govern- 
ment/' and  otherwise,  and  who  had  announced  that  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  Presidency  by  Mr.  Cleveland  he  would 
receive  the  appointment  in  question.  This  communication 
was  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
under  any  other  system  but  ours  the  matter  would  have  ended 
there. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  name  of  the  individual  in 
question  appeared  in  a  list  of  new  appointments  as  consul  at  the 
very  place  at  which  we  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he 
could  not  be  received.  Telegraphic  inquiries  were  at  once  made, 
and  elicited  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  applications 
for  office  with  which  the  State  Department  was  just  then  over- 
whelmed, this  important  request  of  a  friendly  power  had  been 
overlooked.  The  appointment  had,  of  course,  to  be  withdrawn ; 
but  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  difference  from  an  international 
point  of  view  between  not  making  it  and  being  compelled  to  with- 
draw one  actually  made. 

The  other  incident  to  which  I  refer  has  recently  occurred  in 
Spain.  In  1890,  the  consular  agent  at  Seville — sent  there,  be  it 
remembered,  not  as  a  missionary,  but  to  represent  the  civilization 
of  the  United  States  and  to  further  our  commerce — thought  it 
his  duty  to  bombard  with  Protestant  tracts  the  procession  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  as  it  passed  through  the  streets.  The  excitement 
caused  by  this  singular  proceeding  was  great,  and  the  official  in 
question  was  arrested,  being  thereby  protected  from  personal 
violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  witnessed  and  were  outraged  by 
his  conduct,  which  was  promptly  brought  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  the  attention  of  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  who  had  him  re- 
moved. This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  same  individ- 
ual has  actually  been  sent  back  again  to  Seville  in  a  consular  ca- 
pacity, and  I  am  informed  that  our  goyernmeut  is  pressing  for 
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his  recognition^  to  which  Spain  naturally  demurs^  and  had  not, 
up  to  a  recent  period,  acceded. 

The  eflficiency  of  a  consul  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ser- 
iously impaired  when  there  exists  a  strong  local  animosity  or 
prejudice  against  him.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  to  send,  as  we  often  do, 
naturalized  citizens  as  consuls  to  countries  from  which  they 
originally  emanated,  our  native  citizens  being  much  less  likely 
to  excite  such  local  feeling.  It  is  even  more  objectionable, 
however,  to  appoint  members  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  consular 
posts  in  countries  in  which  public  opinion  is  strongly  anti- 
semitic,  as  the  latter  involves  social,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent political,  ostracism.  The  same  man  sent  elsewhere  might 
prove  a  very  useful  consul ;  but  under  the  above  conditions  it  is 
impossible. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries 
take  a  very  different  view  of  the  importance  of  their  Consular 
Services,  which  are  organized  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  British  service  was  established  in  its  present  form  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1825  (6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  87).  Up  to  that  time 
its  members  had  been  appointed,  on  no  regular  system,  by  the 
king,  and  were  paid  from  his  civil  list.  This  act  placed  the  ser- 
vice under  the  Foreign  Office,  and  provided  for  its  payment  out  of 
funds  to  be  voted  by  Parliament.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  periodical  investigation  by  royal  commissions  and  Parlia- 
ijiontary  committees,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  its  effi- 
ciency. The  evidence  taken  on  these  occasions  is  published  in 
voluminous  Blue-Books,  the  perusal  of  which  I  recommend  to 
those  interested  in  the  reform  in  our  service. 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Candidates  must  be  recommended  by  some  one  known 
to  him,  and  their  names  and  qualifications  are  thereupon  entered 
on  a  list,  from  which  he  selects  a  name  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
The  candidate  selected,  whose  age  must  be  between  twenty-five 
and  fifty,  is  then  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  in  the  following  subjects  :  (1)  English 
language.  (2)  French  language,  which  the  candidate  must  be 
able  to  write  and  speak  ^*  correctly  and  fluently."  (3)  Lan- 
guage of  the  place  at  which  the  consular  official  is  to  reside.  It 
must  be  known  sufficiently  to  enable  hiu)  to  communicate  directly 
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with  the  authorities  and  natives  of  the  place.*  (4)  British  mer- 
cantile law.  (5)  Arithmetic  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  the 
consul  to  draw  up  commercial  tables  and  reports,  f 

Men  usually  enter  the  service  as  vice-consuls,  and  are  pro- 
moted or  not  according  to  their  merits,  but  there  is  no  regularity 
or  certainty  about  promotion,  owiug  to  the  fact  that  a  man  may 
be  very  suitiible  for  one  place  and  not  at  all  for  another.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  against  removing  a  consul  from  a  post  iu 
which  he  is  doing  well.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that 
a  man  is  sometimes  promoted  to  be  Consul-General,  without  a 
change  of  post.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  Mr.  Frederic 
Bernal,  wlio  was  transferred  in  1866  from  Baltimore  to  Havre, 
wliere  he  was  promoted,  in  1883,  to  be  Consul-General,  and  still 
remains. 

The  majority  of  British  consuls  will  consequently  be  found 
to  have  occupied  very  few  posts.  The  entire  career  of  the  late 
Consul-General  at  New  York,  which  covered  a  period  of  over 
forty  years,  was  spent  at  San  Francisco  (1851-1883)  and  New 
York  (1883-1894) ;  and  the  late  British  Consul  at  Paris  held 
that  post  from  1865  until  his  death  recently. 

There  are  two  important  branches  of  the  service  for  which 
candidates  are  specially  trained,  and  admission  to  which  is  by 
means  of  a  competitive  examination  open  to  the  public,  and 
whereof  due  notice  is  given  beforehand  in  the  newspapers,  namely  : 
The  Levant  (Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia),  and  the  China,  Japan,  and 
Siam  services. 

Those  who  are  successful  in  these  examinations  are  appointed 
"  Student  Interpreters.''  They  must  be  unmarried  and  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four. 

These  student  interpreters  must  study  Oriental  languages 
either  at  Oxford  or  at  a  British  legation  or  consulate  in  the  coiin- 
try  to  which  they  are  to  be  accredited.  They  are  called  on  to 
pass  further  examinations  at  intervals,  and  if  successful  they  be- 
come eligible  for  employment,  first  as  assistants,  and  afterwards 
as  interpreters,  vice-consuls,  and  consuls,  as  vacancies  occur. 

*  Oerman  beinff  r<»qiif8ite  for  poets  in  northern  Borope.  Spanish  or  PorkOfraese 
for  Spain.  PortufCHi,  Morocco,  and  sionth  or  Central  America;  Italian  for  places  in 
Italy.  Greece,  Turkey.  Egypt,  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean  (except  Morocco 
and  Spain). 

t  This  examination  is  not  competitive,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  power, 
under  a  special  clause  of  an  Order  in  Oouooil,  to  dispense  with  it  in  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  high  offloial  from  another  branch  of  the  pablio 
service  to  a  quasi-poUtical  post. 
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The  salaries  of  British  consular  officers  are  fixed^  nnder  the 
Act  of  Pariiament  of  July  21,  1891  (54  and  55  Vict.,  cap.  36),  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  and  no 
increase  can  be  made  in  any  salary  without  the  approval  of  the 
latter.  They  average  about  £600  ($3,000)  a  year,  but,  of  course, 
some  of  the  important  posts  are  much  more  highly  paid :  the 
salary  of  the  Consul-General  at  New  York  being  £2,000  (nearly 
$10,000),  with  an  office  allowance  besides  of  £1,660,  and  a  staff 
consisting  of  a  consul  at  £600,  and  two  vice-consuls  at  £400  and 
£250,  respectively  ;  that  of  the  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  £1,200 
(nearly  $6,000),  with  an  office  allowance  or  £600  besides. 

British  consular  officials  are  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy  with 
a  pension. 

There  is  also  an  unpaid  branch  of  the  service,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vice-consuls,  appointed  at  places  which  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  a  paid  official.  They  are  usually 
British  merchants,  but  may  be  foreigners.  They  are  not  sub- 
jected to  an  examination,  and  are  rarely  promoted  to  a  paid  ap- 
pointment. 

Consular  clerks  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  hand- 
writing and  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  one  foreign  language 
(speaking,  translating,  and  copying). 

In  France;  the  consular  service  has  for  years  past  been  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  careful  solicitude  to  successive  governments,  and 
the  subject  of  frequent  decrees  tending  to  improve  its  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of  State. 

Many  of  these  decrees,  and  of  the  recommendations  by  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  on  which  they  were  based,  are  interesting, 
and  they  show  how  the  French  have  realized,  under  all  recent 
forms  of  government,  and  particularly  under  the  present  republic, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  *^ politics"  out  of  their  Consu- 
lar Service,  and  devoting  its  energies  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
French  trade. 

The  French  service  consists  of  consuls-general,  first  and  sec- 
ond class  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  pupil  consuls  (elhe  con- 
suls)* From  the  latter,  vacancies  are  chiefly  filled.  A  competi- 
tive examination  takes  place  once  a  year  for  vacancies  in  the  list 
of  attach^  of  embassy  and  pupil  consul.  In  order  to  compete 
therein,  a  man  must  have  previously  obtained  admission  to  the 
stage  " — a  probationary  period  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
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than  three  years — during  which  his  fitness  for  the  career  contem- 
plated (Foreign  Office,  Diplomatic,  or  Consular)  is  tested.  The 
Foreign  Minister  nominates  these  probationers  (stagiatres),  who 
must  be  under  27  years  of  age,  and  possessors  of  a  collegiate  degree 
in  law,  science,  or  letters,  or  who  must  have  passed  certain  other 
examinations  or  be  holders  of  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy. 

This  examination  for  pupil  consuls  is  in  international  law, 
and  English  or  German,  political  economy  or  political  and  com- 
mercial geography.  Those  whose  papers  are  sufficiently  credit- 
able in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  to  warrant  their  going  any 
further  are  then  subjected  to  a  public  oral  examination  in 
geography,  maritime  and  customs  law,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
jects already  mentioned.  The  successful  competitors  become 
eligible  for  appointment  as  pupil  consuls,  and  before  being 
assigned  to  a  consulate  they  are  obliged  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  at  one  of  the  principal  chambers  of  commerce,  whence  they 
must  send  the  minister  periodical  reports  on  the  trade  of  the 
district.  After  three  years'  service  as  pupil  consuls  they  are 
eligible  for  promotion  to  a  vice  consulship.  No  official  in  the 
French  Consular  Service  can  be  promoted  until  he  has  served 
at  least  three  years  in  a  grade. 

There  are,  furthermore,  chancellors  also,  whose  chief  func- 
tions are  to  keep  the  accounts ;  interpreters  and  dragomen  for 
the  Levant  and  Asiatic  services,  who  attain  those  posts  by  means 
of  special  examinations,  and  may  eventually  become  vice-con- 
suls, with  hope  of  subsequent  promotion. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  safeguards,  a  Committee  of  Con- 
sultation on  Consulates  ((7owt7e  ConsuUatif  de  Consulats)  was 
created  by  Presidential  decree  in  1891.  It  consists  of  twenty-five 
members,  of  whom  three  are  Senators,  five  hiembers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  nine  Presidents  of  leading  chambers 
of  commerce. 

Its  functions  are  to  advise  the  minister  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Consular  Service,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  trade. 

Many  more  details  might  be  given  of  the  elaboratevprocautions 
taken  by  the  French,  but  this  sketch  will  suffice  to  give  a  general 
idea  on  the  subject. 

Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  giving  similar  details  as  to 
the  German  and  other  services,  whose  efficiency  is  well  known. 
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It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sappose  that  if  consular  services  re- 
cruited in  the  manner  I  have  described  are  productiye  of  satisfac- 
tory results^  we  should,  under  a  system  somewhat  similar,  have 
one  quite  as  good. 

There  is  but  one  way,  however,  to  obtain  such  a  service, 
namely,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
eliminate  from  it  politics  and  *^  the  spoils  system,^'  and  to  establish 
it  on  the  same  permanent  footing  as  our  naval  and  military  services. 

1  would  suggest  that  our  service  should  consist  of  consuls- 
general,  consuls  (of  two  or  three  classes),  and  vice-consuls,  the 
number  of  officials  in  each  grade  to  be  determined  by  Congress, 
and  the  unmeaning  designation  of  vice  or  deputy  conBul-general 
abolished :  consular  agents  and  consuls  permitted  to  engage  in 
business  to  be  only  retained  (not  as  a  portion  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice) where  absolutely  necessary,  and  with  a  view  to  their  aboli- 
tion at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be  practicable. 

Those  seeking  admission  to  the  service  after  a  certain  date  (to 
be  fixed  by  Congress)  should  be  compelled  to  pass  an  examination 
in  (1)  the  English  language,  (2)  arithmetic,  (3)  commercial  law, 
and  (4)  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  either  French,  German,  or 
Spanish  (with  a  view  to  our  interests  in  South  America)  to  be 
compulsory,  and  the  examination  therein  rigid.  Successful  can- 
didates should  be  appointed  vice-consuls. 

Each  original  appointment  as  vice-consul  and  each  subsequent 
promotion  must  be  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution ;  but  the  assignment  to 
posts  of  those  appointed  should,  so  long  as  no  increase  of  rank 
takes  place,  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  can  see  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  to  compel  the  President  to  assign  consuls  to 
particular  posts  at  the  moment  of  their  appointment,  and  there 
is  no  more  sense  in  his  doing  so  than  there  would  be  in  his  giving 
a  captain  in  the  navy  the  command  of  a  ship  or  an  admiral  that 
of  a  squadron  at  the  moment  of  his  promotion. 

The  only  foundation  upon  which  a  reorganization  such  as  I 
have  suggested  can  be  based  with  any  hope  of  success,  is  the 
Consular  Service  as  existing  at  the  time  the  same  goes  into  effect ; 
all  vacancies  after  a  certain  date  to  be  filled  under  the  new  system, 
and  no  removals  to  take  place  after  the  same  date,  save  for  causes 
to  be  determined  by  a  board  of  officialst  and  which  should,  in  each 
case,  be  communicated  to  Congress. 
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''  Equalizing ''  the  appointments  between  both  political  par- 
ties as  a  preliminary  to  consular  reform  is,  to  my  mind,  impossible, 
as  it  would  admit  of  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  of 
removals. 

Nor  would  the  proposal  to  raise  the  consular  salaries  be  of  any 
avail,  under  the  present  system,  in  improving  the  service.  Many 
of  our  consuls  are  insuflSciently  paid,  and  under  a  reformed  sys- 
tem many  salaries  should  undoubtedly  be  increased  and  a  number 
of  unnecessary  posts  should  at  the  same  time  be  abolished  ;♦  but 
to  increase  the  salaries  before  the  organization  of  a  permanent  ser- 
vice would  merely  augment  the  competition  for,  and  consequent 
acquisition  of,  places  on  the  gart  of  those  unfitted  to  fill  them. 

.  It  has  been  said  that  it  will  be  difiScult  for  us  thus  to  reor- 
ganize our  service  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  Congressional  legisla- 
tion can  modify  the  power  given  to  the  President  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  consul,  provided  the 
Senate  assent.  But  surely,  if  Congress  was  Able  to  prescribe,  as 
it  did  by  the  act  of  1855,  and  has  often  done  since,  where  con- 
sular representatives  should  be  appointed  and  what  should  be 
their  rank  and  salary,  the  people  can  insist,  through  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  upon  the  appointment  to  posts  thus 
created  of  such  persons  only  as  are  duly  qualified  to  fill  them,  and  to 
prescribe  themanner  in  which  such  qualifications  shall  be  proved. 

Even  if  this  cannot  be  done  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  resolu- 
tion can  be  passed  by  that  body  requesting  the  President  in  future 
only  to  appoint  those  who  have  demonstrated  their  fitness  by 
means  of  an  examination ;  and,  if  popular  feeling  were  sufficiently 
strong  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  President 
would  venture  to  disregard  it  in  his  consular  appointments,  or,  if 
he  did,  that  the  Senate  would  confirm  the  appointees,  or  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  vote  their  salaries. 

It  is  presumable,  moreover,  that  the  President  would  welcome 
relief  from  any  portion  of  the  importunity  on  the  part  of  office- 
seekers,  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed. 

The  whole  matter  is,  therefore,  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  only  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Congress,  without  which  no  great  reform  was  ever 
accomplished. 

*  NoUblF  in  Bridsh  North  Amtrioa,  where  we  hare  about  190  oonrolar  offioen. 
includlDg  three  oonsuls-generaL 
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An  opportunity  for  doing  this  will  probably  occur  during  the 
coming  session^  when  presumably  the  bills  introduced  last  year 
by  Senator  Morgan  and  Bepresentative  Storer^  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  service,  will  be  again  brought  in.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will  insist  upon  their  due 
consideration.  They  require  certain  modifications,  but  are  correct 
in  principle  and  should  be  passed. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  service  such  as  I  have 
suggested  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  sacrifice  likely  to  be  en- 
tailed  upon  the  political  party  which,  being  in  possession  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  when  the  proposed  reform 
goes  into  effect,  is  compelled  to  leave  a  considerable  number  of 
the  opposite  part/s  appointees  in  oflSce.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  such  party  will  gain  far  more  in  the  way 
of  popular  approval  than  it  will  lose  through  inability  to  give 
away  a  certain  number  of  offices  to  its  retainers;  and  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  those  retaining  the  consular  offices  would  become 
"  offensive  partisans/'  They  will,  on  the  contrary,  become  what 
most  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  long  to  be — servants 
of  their  country  and  not  of  a  political  party. 

The  few  who  might  thirst  for  political  activity  would  find  the 
Consular  Service  an  uncommonly  poor  field  in  which  to  give  it 
scope,  and  would  soon  resign  ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  num- 
ber would  be  large.  Some  officials  would  not  improbably  have  to 
be  removed  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested  for  incompetence  <>* 
other  shortcomings,  and  their  places  would  be  filled  by  others 
who  had  deserved  promotion  and  who  would  be  succeeded  by  those 
appointed  vice-consuls  under  the  new  system. 

An  efficient  service  in  which  eventually  only  those  would  re- 
main who  were  disposed  to  make  it  a  career,  would  thus  come 
gradually  into  existence. 

It  is  only  by  a  gradual  process  of  improvement  in  the  exist- 
ing services,  and  not  by  the  sudden  creation  of  new  ones  through 
parliamentary  action  or  otherwise,  that  those  in  Europe,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  have  attained  their  present  degree  of  efficiency; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  process  somewhat  similar,  that  ours  can  be 
made  to  produce  the  results  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  expect,  and  which,I  believe,  it  is  their  intention  short- 
ly to  obtain. 

Hekby  Whitb. 
vol.  clix.— ko.  457.  46 
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IL  THE  DONKEY, 

BY    DR.    LOUIS    BOBIKSON. 


The  despised  donkey  may  be  said  to  be  a  more  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  horse  family  (equidcs)  than  the  horse  himself. 
He  has  far  more  relations  living  in  a  state  of  freedom  than  has 
his  prouder  fellow-servant. 

The  four  known  species  of  zebra — the  Cape  or  Mountain 
Zebra,  Burchells  Zebra,  the  Quagga^  and  the  Zebra  of  North- 
east Africa — as  well  as  the  three  or  four  species  of  wild  ass,  are 
all  the  donkey's  near  kin. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  ancestor  of  the  donkey  in- 
habited the  mountainous  tableland  to  the  south  and  east  of  Egypt. 
There  are  still  herds  of  wild  asses  to  be  found  in  this  region  which 
greatly  resemble  the  finer  specimens  of  our  domestic  breed. 
Ancient  Egypt  was  the  scene  of  his  apprenticeship.  The  appro- 
priation of  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  ass  to  man's  use  was  an 
achievement  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Delta,  and  we 
have  inherited  the  benefits  derived  from  it.  The  Persians  and 
the  dwellers  in  Central  Asia  never  succeeded  in  domesticating 
either  the  Syrian  or  the  Thibetan  wild  ass.  Whether  the  donkeys 
of  Asia  were  too  clever  or  the  men  not  clever  enough^  we  do  not 
know.  One  possible  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  horse  was  domesticated  in  Asia  long  before  he  was  introduced 
into  Egypt. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  horse,  the  donkey,  and  the  zebra  are 
descended  from  a  common  fossil  ancestor.  This  was  the  four  or 
five  toed  piglike  beast  spoken  of  in  my  last  paper. 

We  have  seen  how  many  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
horse  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  inhabited  wide  plains. 
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and  that  most  likely  he  took  to  life  in  the  open  because  of  the 
carnivorous  enemies  which  lurked  in  the  jungle  of  the  swampy 
lowlands.  The  ass  also  appears  to  have  been  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  same  agency  ;  but  he  sought  safety  in  a  different 
direction.  He  fled  to  the  inaccessible  hills  pand  jnst  as  the  horse 
became  structurally  adapted  for  a  habitat  on  the  plains,  so  the 
ass  became  adapted  for  life  among  the  mountains. 

The  surefooted ness  of  the  donkey  and  the  mule,  which  makes 
these  animals  so  valuable  for  traffic  upon  precipitous  roads,  is 
one  of  the  qualities  so  acquired  of  which  man  has  constantly 
made  use.  The  lesson  learned  amid  the  heights  and  gorges  of 
Abyssinia,  long  ages  before  the  first  pyramid  was  thought  of, 
still  yields  valuable  results  among  the  passes  of  the  Andes  and 
the  Alps. 

Let  us  see  how  far  an  examination  of  the  donkey^s  other 
prominent  characteristics  bears  out  the  conclusion  as  to  his  up- 
land origin. 

He  is  smaller  than  the  horse,  and  the  tendency  is  for  all 
mountain  animals  to  be  small.  We  nowhere  find  huge  beasts, 
such  as  elephants  or  hippopotami,  living  upon  the  tops  of  ranges 
of  hills.  In  the  first  place  they  would  not  there  find  nutrimeut 
enough  to  supply  their  needs,  and,  secondly,  their  bulk  would  not 
allow  them  to  climb  actively  about,  as  every  mountaineer  must. 

The  ass  is  grey  in  color,  as  are  nearly  all  the  dwellers  among 
the  rocks.  The  coloration  of  animals  is  itself  a  most  interesting 
study.  Oenerally  speaking,  they  are  of  such  a  hue  as  renders 
them  most  inconspicuous  when  among  their  natural  surround- 
ings. There  are  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  when 
such  exist  we  find  that  there  are  special  circumstances  to  account 
for  them.  For  instance,  the  zebra  is  a  yery  conspicuous  animal 
(when  seen  in  broad  daylight),  and  the  reason  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  zebras  are  banded  together  in  large  herds.  Now,  a 
herd  of  animals  geuerally  guards  against  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  not  so  much  through  each  member  watching  for  himself, 
as  by  all  individuals  keeping  a  watch  on  one  another,  and 
especially  on  the  leaders.  Supposing  a  lion  or  leopard  were  per- 
ceived by  one  zebra:  his  excited  movements  would  at  once  catch 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  because  he  is  so  conspicuously  marked, 
and  they  would  either  join  in  protecting  him  or  flee,  as  the  oc- 
casion required.     The  sharp  vision  of  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the 
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herd  is  thns  made  to  contribnte  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. I  ought  to  add  that  Francis  Galton  has  shown  the 
curious  and  interesting  fact  that  in  the  twilight,  when  the  zebra 
approaches  the  dangerous  drinking-places,  his  mixed  color  seems 
to  render  him  much  less  visible  than  if  he  were  all  of  one  shade. 

Most  mountain  animals  go  in  small  bands,  the  members  of 
which  have  to  scatter  over  a  wide  area  to  find  food,  and  so  have 
to  exercise  great  personal  vigilance.  To  such,  therefore,  an  in- 
conspicuous coloring  is  advantageous,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ass 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  desert  rocks  of  his  ancestral  domain. 

His  coat  is  more  inclined  to  be  shaggy  than  that  of  the  horse, 
and  this  also,  considering  the  fact  that  he  is  always  found  wild  in 
warm  climates,  suggests  a  habitat  in  elevated  regions  where  the 
air  is  chilly.  In  fact  the  donkey  owes  the  power  he  has,  and  of 
which  we  make  use,  to  adapt  himself  either  to  tropic  heat  or  to 
our  cold  winters,  to  his  mountain  origin. 

The  giraffes,  which  come  from  near  the  same  region,  but  are 
not  highlanders,  soon  perish  in  a  northern  climate,  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  have  found  to  their 
cost. 

The  doukey^s  legs  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Bighorn  chamois,  and  other  climbing  animals.  They  are  stout 
and  sinewy,  and  his  hoofs  are  more  pointed  than  those  of  the 
horse.  He  has  no  very  great  speed  on  level  ground,  but  he  can 
climb  almost  as  well  as  a  goat  when  he  pleases.  He  has  excellent 
nerves,  and  never  loses  his  head  on  the  most  perilous  track.  The 
Syrian  wild  ass,  the  one  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  a  much 
swifter  animal ;  but  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  family  of  our  do- 
mestic variety. 

The  eyes  of  the  donkey  are  not  so  prominent  and  quick  as 
those  of  the  horse,  nor  does  he  so  often  turn  his  head  about  to 
sniff  the  air ;  but  we  all  must  acknowledge  that  in  develop- 
ment of  the  ear  he  excels  his  proud  relation.  On  the  sandy  or 
grassy  plains,  where  the  sound  of  footsteps  is  deadened,  the  eye 
is  most  valuable  as  a  sentry,  and  the  breeze  blowing  evenly  across 
the  open  to  the  nostrils  of  the  wild-horse  gives  warning  of  the 
approach  of  a  foe  and  betrays  the  direction  from  which  the  danger 
comes.  But  among  the  high  rocks  and  gorges  the  wind  is  gusty 
and  fitful ;  and  there  are  many  projecting  crags  round  which  the 
prowling  enemy  might  creep  unseen  to  within  springing  distance. 
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Here  the  keenness  of  the  auditory  sense  is  much  more  important. 
The  rolling  of  a  loose  stone  down  the  slope,  or  the  sound  of 
stealthy  steps  among  the  hard  rock  and  shingle  of  the  mountain- 
side, at  once  warns  the  sentry  of  the  grazing  herd.  The  long, 
moyable  ears  of  the  ass  will  enable  him  to  judge  the  direction 
from  which  a  sound  comes,  to  a  nicety  ;  and  many  a  time  they 
hare  doubtless  saved  him  from  a  violent  death. 

Then  consider  his  magnificent  voice  I  What  could  be  better 
adapted  to  advertise  his  presence  to  his  comrades  on  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  or  to  challenge  his  rivals  from  afar  when  the 
echoes  took  up  his  defiant  ''  hee-haw,'^  until  every  cafion  and 
crag  within  half  a  mile  rang  with  its  repetition  I  It  sounds  ridi- 
culous enough  in  the  streets,  I  admit,  but  so  does  the  Highland 
bagpipe,  and  the  yodel  of  the  Swiss  mountaineer. 

Civilization  has  used  the  poor  ass  badly.  Our  ways  are  not 
his  ways,  and  he  not  unfrequently  reminds  us  of  the  fact.  When 
he  does  express  dissent,  he  shows  himself  an  uncompromising 
bigot.   Yet  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  why  he  is  ^^  such  an  ass.'' 

He  has  been  taken  from  a  bold  and  free  life  in  the  uplands, 
where  the  very  air  tastes  of  independence,  and  has  been  degraded 
to  the  lowest  kinds  of  drudgery.  Nonconformist  as  he  is,  he  is 
more  of  a  Tory  than  the  horse.  He  cannot  fit  himself  to  changed 
circumstances.  He  is  like  the  free  Garibs,  whom  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  reduce  to  slavery.  The  condition  is  so  foreign  to  his 
nature  that  he  cannot  fall  in  with  it  without  losing  all  the  nobler 
traits  of  his  old  self.  It  crushes  him.  He  is  proverbially  patient, 
but  his  patience  has  in  it  something  of  the  dullness  of  despair. 
Yet  obstinate  and  rebellious  as  he  occasionally  is,  he  cannot  be 
considered  a  fool.  If  he  appears  to  be  one,  it  is  because  we  have 
removed  him  so  far  out  of  his  national  sphere.  If  any  of  us  were 
taken  from  our  civilized  surroundings,  and  were  turned  loose  to 
get  a  living  among  the  desolate  rocks  of  Abyssinia  we  should, 
doubtless,  offer  as  fair  a  laughing-stock  to  the  wild  asses  and 
baboons. 

Now,  where  does  the  donkey  get  his  obstinacy  from  P  It  is  a 
useful  quality  in  the  right  place.  On  a  long  journey,  with  short 
allowance  of  food  and  water,  a  mule  will  keep  going  longer  than  a 
horse.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the  great  difference  in  character 
between  the  horse  and  the  ass  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when  wild  the  former  go  in  large  herds  and  the  latter  in  small. 
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The  hone  is  much  more  of  a  society  animal  than  the  donkey,  and 
so  his  manners  are  more  suave.  He,  like  all  those  who  have  to 
mix  freely  with  their  fellows,  has  acquired  an  accommodating 
disposition.  In  the  case  of  men,  we  seldom  find  an  obstinate,  self  • 
assertiye  individaol  among  those  who  live  in  cities  and  mix  freely 
in  society.  Such  ass-like  natures  are  much  commoner  in  small 
communities,  such  as  farm  hamlets  and  Tillages. 

Let  me  make  haste  to  say  that  a  donkey  is  distinctly  a  more 
intelligent  animal  than  a  horse.  It  is  his  unwillingness  to  fall  in 
with  the  wishes  of  those  who  would  influence  him,  and  his  stub- 
bornness in  sticking  to  his  own  views,  to  which  I  am  alluding. 
In  his  mountain  home,  where  pasture  is  scarce,  only  a  few  wild 
asses,  as  a  rule,  go  together.  Should  a  foe  suddenly  appear  when 
they  are  scattered  in  search  of  the  scanty  herbage,  each  must  de- 
cide on  a  course  for  himself,  for  it  would  not  always  be  possible 
to  follow  a  leader.  Hence  self-reliance  and  a  disposition  to  act 
independently  would  be  valuable  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  donkey^s  ancestors  lived  where 
pasture  was  scarce  ?  Because  any  ass  will  eat  a  thistle,  showing 
that  his  mouth  has  become  adapted  for  such  stringy  and  prickly 
diet  as  is  found  in  desert  places. 

The  dread  of  entering  running  water  is  another  characteristic 
of  the  species.  Darwin  draws  attention  to  this  as  an  indication  that 
the  domestic  ass  first  came  from  a  region  where  water  was  scarce. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  delight  all  donkeys  show  in  rolling  in  the 
dust  as  an  instance  of  inherited  habits.  I  cannot  see  why  the 
mere  scarcity  of  brooks  in  the  desert  should  give  the  beast  this 
instinctive  aversion.  Why  should  the  wild  ass  dislike  entering 
water  ?  One  would  think,  after  a  day  in  the  parched  wilderness, 
the  cool  streams  would  have  been  his  delight.  There  evidently 
must  have  been  something  about  the  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian 
rivers  which  gave  rise  to  well  founded  emotions  of  fear.  What 
could  it  have  been  ?  Crocodiles?  We  have  seen  how  some  horses 
become  frantic  with  terror  at  the  rustle  of  reed-beds,  because  it 
was  at  such  spots  for  countless  generations  some  of  the  most 
deadly  foes  of  his  race  lay  in  wait  for  him.  Indeed,  far-fetched 
as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the 
crocodile  to  account  for  the  curious  and  universal  prejudice  of 
the  donkey. 

The  dogs  of  Egypt  have  the  greatest  horror  of  crocodiles,  and 
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approach  the  river  with  the  utmost  caution.  They  even,  as 
Herodotus  remarked  long  ago,  run  along  the  bank  as  they  lap. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  Bifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon,  tells  a 
most  instructive  tale  of  a  pariah  dog  which  refused,  when  hunt- 
ing, to  cross  a  narrow  stream.  Sir  S.  Baker  afterwards  discov- 
ered that  there  were  alligators  lurking  among  the  reeds,  and  of 
these  the  dog  had  the  most  abject  terror. 

Crocodiles  and  similar  reptiles  were  much  more  plentiful  in 
the  past  than  they  are  now.  The  rivers  in  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world  once  swarmed  with  them.  If,  as  is  probable,  the 
wild  asses^  forefathers  have  inhabited  a  crocodile-infested  country 
ever  since  the  Tertiary  epoch,  they  must  have  had  business  re- 
lations of  a  very  unprofitable  sort  for  the  poor  jackass  with  these 
voracious  saurians  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  It  would 
be  a  matter  for  surprise,  especially  when  we  consider  the  emi- 
nently conservative  nature  of  the  donkey  tribe,  if  such  a  connec- 
tion had  left  no  traces  in  the  instinctive  habits  of  the  race.  Most 
animals  have  an  inbred  horror  of  lizards  and  snakes,  and  this  in- 
stinct is  almost  certainly  a  vestigial  echo  of  the  long  and  deadly 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  warm  and  cold  blooded  popu- 
lations which  must  have  gone  on  without  intermission  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  generations. 

There  was  a  time  when,  as  Tennyson  toys  : 

'*  A  monstrous  elf  of  old 
Was  Lord  and  Master  of  earth/ 

and  the  mammals  were  miserable  underlings  living  where  they 
could  to  avoid  his  lordship's  terrible  jaws.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  donkey,  when  he  approaches  a  stream,  dread  the  croco- 
dile ?  He  has  never  been  told  that  the  brooks  of  Europe  and  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  contain  no  such  vermin. 
Let  some  one  of  the  rising  generation  of  naturalists  think  this 
theory  out;  and  when  he  has  got  at  all  the  available  facts,  but 
not  until  then,  let  him  write  a  monograph  upon  the  subject.  I, 
for  one,  will  promise  to  read  it. 

Louis  Bobinsok,  M.  D. 
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BY  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GEORGE  D.    RUGGLE8,   ADJUTAKT-OEK- 
ERAL   UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


The  strength  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  permanent  military 
establishment,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  the  Begalar  Army, 
was  established  by  law  in  1866,  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  at  51,605.  This  was  reduced  in  1869  to  35,036,  and  again 
in  1870  to  30,000. ,  From  that  time  till  1874  it  remained  at  the 
last  named  figure.  In  1874,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1875,  Congress  appropriated  for  only  25,000  men,  and  the  same 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1876.  Later  in  1876  this 
number  was  temporarily  increased  2,500  on  account  of  Indian 
hostilities  in  the  Northwest  following  the  Custer  massacre,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  should  be  reduced  at  the  cessation  of  such 
hostilities.  This  reduction  was  made  in  1877.  Prom  that 
time  till  1879  appropriations  were  for  25,000  men  only.  In  1879 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  definitely  by  act  of  Congress 
at  25,000  men,  '^  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law.'' 

At  the  time  of  this  reduction,  the  organization  of  the  line  was 
the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  to  wit:  Ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  five 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry. 
Each  regiment  of  cavalry  consisted  of  twelve  troops  or  companies; 
each  regiment  of  artillery  of  twelve  batteries  or  companies,  ten 
of  which  were  foot  and  two  mounted;  each  regiment  of  infantry 
of  ten  companies.  The  reduction  so  crippled  the  companies  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  that  in  order  to  give  them  proper  strength  for 
independent  movements,  it  was  found  necessary  to  consolidate 
the  twelve  troops  into  ten,  and  the  ten  companies  into  eight,  by 
transferring  to  them  the  enlisted  men  belonging  to  the  other  two, 
and  leaving  the  organization  of  these  two  on  paper  only.     Conse- 
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qnently,  a  regiment  of  caralry  to-day  consists  of  ten  troops  with 
two  skeleton  troops,  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  of  eight  com- 
panies with  two  skeleton  companies. 

This  number  of  25,000  is  then  the  maximum  organization  at 
the  present  time,  with  one-sixth  of  the  cavalry  and  one-fifth  of 
the  infantry  regiments  existing  simply  on  paper.  While  to  the 
average  mind  this  signifies  a  strength  of  25,000  fighting  soldiers, 
the  number  that  actually  bear  arms,  the  number  whose  duties 
place  them  in  action  upon  the  line  of  battle,  is  much  less.  An 
army  is  necessarily  composed  of  combatants  and  non-combatants. 
The  non-combatants  are  those  charged  with  necessary  military 
duties  which,  if  not  performed  by  them,  would  withdraw  fighting 
men  from  the  line  of  battle.  To  ascertain  the  strength  of  this 
line  of  battle,  there  must  be  deducted  from  the  25,000  maximum: 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  detachment;  the  Leaven- 
worth Military  Prison  guard;  the  Engineer  Battalion,  which,  though 
always  at  the  front  and  much  exposed,  has  special  duties  which 
preclude  it  from  place  on  the  battle  line;  the  Ordnance  detach- 
ment; ordnance  sergeants  as  distinguished  from  the  Ordnance 
detachment;  commissary  sergeants,  post  quartermaster  sergeants, 
recruits  and  recruiting  parties,and  existing  vacancies,  making  a 
total  of  about  2,100  men.  There  must  also  be  deducted  scouts, 
bands,  field  music,  litter  bearers,  cooks  and  other  special  duty 
men,  the  sick,  prisoners,  etc.,  making  a  grand  total  of  about 
5,000  men.  The  fighting  line  may  then  be  estimated  very  closely 
at  20,000  men. 

The  duties  of  this  fighting  line  are  to  guard  the  Indian  res- 
ervations from  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man  and  to  pre- 
vent Indian  outbreaks ;  to  escort  government  expeditions  and 
government  treasure  wherever  protection  may  be  required ;  to 
patrol  the  frontier  along  the  free  zone  of  Mexico  so  as  to  prevent 
smuggling  and  intercept  smugglers ;  to  man  our  seacoast  forts, 
and  to  guard  the  extensive  outlying  line  of  seacoast ;  to  protect 
the  mints,  the  postoffices,  the  treasury  and  sub-treasuries,  the 
United  States  court-houses,  and  all  other  public  property  ;  and, 
when  ordered  by  the  President,  to  support  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  suppression  of  violence  that  would  interfere  with  the 
transmission  of  the  mails  or  would  interrupt  commerce  between 
the  States ;  and  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  insurrection  in  the 
States  upon  the  call  of  such  States  and  the  order  of  the  President. 
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By  the  census  of  1890  the  total  Indian  population  is  reported 
as  249^273.  Of  this  number  there  were  on  Indian  reservations  or 
at  school  133,382.  The  balance  consists  of  the  five  civilized 
nations — the  Gherokees,  Ohickasaws,  Ghoctaws^  Greeks,  and 
Seminoles ;  the  six  nations,  the  Saint  Begis,  and  other  Indians  of 
New  York ;  the  Eastern  Gherokees  of  North  Garolina ;  the  In- 
dians taxed  or  taxable  and  self -sustaining ;  Indian  prisoners  of 
war  ;  and  Indians,  184  in  number,  in  penitentiaries.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  the  133,382 
Indians,  under  charge  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  presence  of  troops 
is  found  to  be  necessary. 

Gommunication  throughout  the  land  is  secured  by  176,461 
miles  of  railway.  These  are  the  iron  bands  which  unite  the 
States  and  make  for  us  a  more  perfect  union.  Gommunication 
over  them  is  to  be  kept  open  as  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  length  of  our  Atlantic  seacoast  is  2,043  statute  miles,  in- 
creased by  indentations  to  head  of  tidewater  to  36,607  statute 
miles ;  of  the  Gulf  coast  1,852  miles,  or  1,923  miles  with  inden- 
tations ;  and  of  the  Pacific  coast,  excluding  Alaska,  1,810  miles. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  directly  exposed  to  bombardment  from 
the  sea,  are  thirty-two  principal  seaports ;  on  the  Oulf  coast  five, 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  four.  To  garrison  this  line  of  coast  we 
have  now  fifty  foot  batteries,  or  companies,  of  a  maximum  or- 
ganization of  sixty-five  men  each. 

The  report  of  the  Endicott  Board  on  Fortifications  and  other 
Defences  of  1886  presents  the  views  of  representative  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  professional  experts  in  civil  life,  and 
is  the  most  detailed  and  most  conservative  ever  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

According  to  it,  an  armament  of  not  less  than  1299  modern 
breech-loading  guns  and  mortars  is  necessary  for  a  reasonable 
protection  of  twenty-seven  of  our  principal  seaports.  For  the 
defence  of  mine-fields,  small  channels,  and  ports  of  less  import- 
ance, reliance  is  placed  upon  the  old  smooth-bore  and  eight-inch 
muzzle-loading  rifle  armament,  which  we  have  already  available. 

The  modem  gun,  with  its  mounting,  is  not  only  a  costly  but 
also  a  delicate  machine.  It  is  an  instrument  of  precision,  of 
which  every  part  must  be  in  perfect  order.  It  is  manoeuvred  by 
steam,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  machinery.  Its  service  requires, 
besides  cannoneers,  expert  engineers  and  electricians. 
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The  artillery  council  assembled  by  Major-General  Schofield, 
now  General-in-Chief^  when  in  command  of  the  Division  of  the 
Atlantic,  decided  that  the  new  armament  of  New  York  harbor 
would  require,  in  war,  6,696  cannoneers  for  its  service,  as 
follows: 

18  breeoh-loadlng  riflee,  110-ton  ffnns,  16  men  each,  S88  men 
S  breach-loading  riflee,  80-ton  gana,  16  men  each,  83  men 
10  breech- loading  riflee,  50-ton  guns,  12  men  each,  480  men 
20  breeoh-loadiDg  riHee,  27-ton  gnns,  8  men  each,  160  men 
15  breech-loading  riflee,  IS-tongons,  8  men  each,  120  men 
141  rifled  mortars,  12  inch,  8  men  each ..    1,162  inen 


2,232  men 


One  day's  action  would  require  three  reliefs  per  gun^or  a  total 
of  6,696  men.  From  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  it  may  be 
estimated  that,  for  a  reasonably  efficient  defence  in  time  of  war 
of  twenty-seven  principal  seaport  posts  of  the  United  States,  a 
minimum  of  42,500  artillerymen  would  be  required.  As  many  more 
would  be  needed  for  the  smooth-bore  and  rifled  guns  of  the  old 
armament.  Thus,  an  efficient  land  defence  of  all  our  seaports 
ill  time  of  war  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  85,000  artillerymen. 
No  government  maintains  in  peace  the  heavy  artillery  force  ne- 
cessary in  war.  Foreign  nations,  as  a  rule,  maintain  a  peace 
footing  of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  war  strength  of  its 
fortress  artillery.  But  while  this  proportion  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  our  people,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long  and  careful  training  that  these  men 
require,  that  one-fourth  •t)f  this  one-fifth,  or  one-twentieth 
of  the  war  strength  be  maintained  in.  time  of  peace. 
This  would  furnish  a  minimum  peace  footing  of  4,250 
heavy  artillery  troops,  or  seven  regiments  of  six  hundred  ar- 
tillery, plus  fifty  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers.  These 
4,250  men  will  afford  meagre  garrisons  for  existing  works  at  only 
the  more  important  of  our  seaports,  and  will  be  simply  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  care  of  their  costly  armaments.  They  will  fur- 
nish a  mere  leaven  of  gunners  for  the  total  force  required  in  war. 
That,  from  motives  of  economy  alone,  there  should  be  this  rea- 
sonable number  of  peace-trained  gunners  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  single  round,  of  maximum  cost,  wasted,  is  equivalent  to  the 
pay  of  one  soldier  for  five  years,  and  that  a  single  round,  of 
minimum  cost,  wasted,  is  equivalent  to  the  pay  of  a  soldier  for 
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about  nine  months.    This  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


Gun. 

PrpjecUle. 

Powder. 

Total. 

Weight. 

Material. 

Coet. 

Weight. 

Ck»t. 

OMt 

16  inch  rifle 

12-inch  rifle^.... 

10-inch  rifle 

8-inch  rifle..  .. 
12-inch  mortar. . 

2,370  lbs. 
LOOOlbs. 

676  lbs. 

SOOlbB. 

630  lbs. 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

$711.00 
300.00 
172.60 
90.00 
94.60 

250  lbs. 

130  lbs. 

80  lbs 

1116.00 
117.46 
67.50 
S5.I0 
21.60 

1827.00 
417.45 
S40.00 
185.10 
116.10 

Evidently  there  will  be  poor  economy  in  untrained  gunners 
for  war  service. 

Like  necessity  exists  for  the  instruction  of  the  light  artillery, 
the  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  man. 

The  modern  manner  of  attack  and  defence,  the  necessity  for 
training  in  the  art  of  moving  with  the  minimum  of  loss  over  the 
extensive  zones  of  modern  fire,  warn  us  that  we  should  not  re- 
peat the  expensive  lessons  of  1861  and  1862  of  bringing  our  men, 
without  previous  instruction,  into  actual  conflict  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  a  deadly  sacrifice  of  life  and  wicked  waste  of  the  coun- 
try's money. 

For  field  artillery  service  there  are  now  attached  to  each 
artillery  regiment  two  light  batteries,  or  ten  in  all.  For  the 
increased  artillery  force  it  is  estimated  that  twelve  light  batteries 
will  meet  requirements.  To  the  strength  of  the  seven  regiments 
there  must  be  added,  for  light  artillery  service,  nine  hundred 
men. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  artillery  defence  is  a 
pressing  and  immediate  necessity.  Our  British  neighbors  already 
threaten  our  entire  seacoast,  immediately  at  our  doors,  from 
Halifax  on  the  north  ;  from  Bermuda  on  the  south,  in  whose 
capacious  harbor  the  entire  British  navy  can  find  rendezvous ; 
from  the  Bahamas ;  along  our  Gulf  coast,  from  the  British  West 
Indian  stations ;  on  the  Pacific,  from  Esquimault  in  British 
Columbia.  We  are  thus  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  British  posts 
from  which  within  forty-eight  hours  a  British  enemy  can  be 
biunched  upon  our  shores.  We  must  appreciate  the  fact  that 
while  during  the  Revolutionary  war  armies  from  Europe  were 
placed  upon  our  soil  after  six  weeks'  passage,  the  transit  of  the 
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Atlantic  can  now  be  accomplished  in  less  than  six  days. 
We  can  no  longer  rest  in  the  assurance  that  because  we  out- 
number and  live  at  peace  with  our  Canadian  and  Mexican 
neighbors,  and  are  separated  by  great  stretches  of  water  from 
other  nations,  we  may  fear  no  harm.  Our  people  in  the  interior 
must  no  longer  dream  that,  because  they  are  distant  from  the  sea- 
coast,  an  attack  upon  our  seaports  cannot  affect  them.  They 
should  realize  that  every  dollar  of  property  destroyed  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  any  one  of  our  maritime  cities,  every  dollar  looted 
from  our  banks  or  our  sub-treasuries  there,  is  to  be  reflected  by  a 
corresponding  loss  in  their  own  local  banks  and  in  their  individual 
pockets.  And,  independently  of  the  disgrace  which  would  come 
to  us  as  a  nation  by  the  successful  bombardment  by  an  enemy  of 
any  one  of  our  seacoast  cities,  the  cost  in  money  and  the  disaster 
which  would  thus  be  effected  in  a  few  days  would  far  exceed  the 
expense  of  proper  defence  for  years. 

The  General-in-Chief,  Major-General  Schofield,  in  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  set  forth  his  views  in  these  words  : 

'*  It  seems  clear  that  the  elfective  8treop:th  of  the  army  should  now  be 
considerably  increased.  Yet  this  can  be  done  at  a  very  small  comparative 
increase  in  cost.  The  prt  sent  regimental  organizations  need  not  be  largely 
increased.  Two  additional  regiments  of  artUIery  for  the  necessary  sea- 
coast  defence ;  two  additional  regiments  of  cavalry  to  patrol  tbe  long  Unes 
of  railroad  aader  government  protection;  and  tbe  present  twenty-five  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  converted  into  three  battalion  organizations,  would,  it  is 
believed,  be  a  just,  conservative  estimate  of  what  is  now  actually  needed. 
For  this  the  ejdsting  number  of  commissioned  officers  is  nearly  sufficient. 
Bat  a  considerable  permanent  increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  tbe  army 
should  be  made,  and  a  still  further  Increase  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
I  esident  when,  in  his  judgment,  an  emergency  requiring  it  may  reason- 
ably be  foreseen.'* 

The  enlisted  force  thus  outlined  by  the  General  would  be  as 

follows  : 

Heavy  artillery 4.250 

Light  artiUery,  12  batteries,  75  men  each 900 

Twelve  regiments  of  oavalry 8,820 

Twenty-five  roRimente  of  infantry,  three  battalions  each,  with 

strength  of  80  men  to  the  company 21.625 

Staff  departments,  as  now  organlxed 1.124 

39.719 

or,  in  round  numbers,  40,000  men. 

Of  this  force,  two  troops  in  each  regiment  of  cavalry  may  be 
skeletonized  as  at  present,  and  the  third  battalion  in  each  regi- 
ment of  infantry  may  not  be  filled  till  required.  The  strength 
of  these  skeletonized  troops  of  cavalry  is  1,560,  and  of  the  third 
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battalions  of  the  twentj-fiye  regiments^  8>000  men,  making  a  total 
of  9,560.  While  these  should  be  provided  for  in  the  organization, 
the  law  may  prescribe  that  they  shall  not  be  called  out  save  by 
order  of  the  President  in  case  of  emergency.  Deducting  this 
number  of  9,560  from  the  round  total  of  40,000  men,  the  re- 
mainder, 30,440  men,  is  the  number  now  actually  needed. 

It  thus  appears  that  5,500  men  should  be  immediately  added 
to  the  present  enlisted  force  of  25,000,  which  would  bring  it  to 
the  standard  of  30,500,  or  500  in  excess  of  that  at  which,  after 
reduction,  it  was  established  twenty-four  years-  ago.  These  men 
would  be  combatants.  The  cost  of  additional  men  is  moderate. 
The  cost  of  a  private  soldier  for  pay,  subsistence,  and  clothing  is 
$372  per  year. 

For  this  increased  force  there  will  be  required  an  inconsider- 
able number  of  additional  officers  to  replace  those  who  were  dis- 
charged as  supernumeraries  in  the  reduction  of  1870.  They  can 
be  furnished  by  the  promotion  of  faithful  officers  of  long  service 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  lower  grades,  and  by  filling  the  few 
vacancies  at  the  foot  of  the  list  from  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy,  by  promotion  of  worthy  men  from  the  ranks,  or  by  ap- 
pointments from  civil  life, 

Geo.  D.  Ruggles. 
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HOW  THE  CZAR'S  DEATH  AFFECTS  EUROPE. 

BY  SEBGIXTS  STBPNIA.K. 


The  decree  of  fate  is  sealed.  The  Czar  is  dead.  A  new 
leaf  is  turned  in  the  history  of  Bussia  and  a  Hying  enigma  stands 
before  the  world  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  a  young  man, 
almost  a  boy,  who  suddenly  appears  upon  the  historical  sceoe  as 
the  autocratic  ruler  of  a  nation  of  a  huudred  and  ten  millions  of 
souls  and  the  absolute  master  of  an  army  of  four  million  com- 
batants. The  fatal  illness  of  the  Czar,  which  had  been  undermin- 
ing his  herculean  constitution  for  several  years,  was  kept  so  secret 
by  his  immediate  surrounding,  who  must  have  known  it,  that  the 
world  outside  had  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion. 

None  of  the  crowned  heads  or  prominent  statesmen  of  our 
time  gave  such  pledge  of  long  life  as  Alexander  III.,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  succession  seemed  so  distant  that  the  personality  of  his 
heir  did  not  excite  the  people^s  curiosity  to  any  extent. 

All  the  heirs  to  great  crowns  are  as  a  rule  more  or  less  blanks. 
So  it  was  with  the  late  Czb,t,  and  with  Alexander  II.  when  he 
was  heirrapparent,  and  with  the  present  German  Emperor.  But 
about  the  new  Czar  even  the  scantiest  hints  are  wanting. 

The  Russian  army  and  ofScials  and  the  millions  of  people 
in  towns  and  yillagcs  have  been  summoned  by  the  toll  of 
the  church  bells  to  their  places  of  worship,  there  to  take 
the  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Czar,  promising 
to  blindly,  implicitly  and  unreasoningly  obey  every  order  of  his, 
regardless  of  their  own  feelings,  natural  affections  or  inter- 
ests. And  yet  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  any  idea  of  the  man, 
or  rather  the  boy,  into  whose  hands  they  put  their  destinies, 
and  they  will  not  ask  from  him  any  pledge  or  promise  in  return. 

Nobody  can  tell  what  the  new  powerful  actor  in  the  world^s 
history  has  in  store  for  us.    But  we  cannot  keep  our  minds  in  a 
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state  of  blank  expectancy.  We  most  fix  npon  something,  be  it 
conclusion  or  conjecture,  hope  or  surmise.  And  in  order  to  get 
some  foundation  for  either,  we  must  proceed  to  discoyer  those 
elements  of  the  problem  which  are  known,  in  order  to  limit  and 
circumscribe  those  which  are  unknown. 

When  the  news  of  the  mortal  illness  of  the  Ozar  came  upon 
the  unprepared  world  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  serene  sky,  the 
whole  European  press  rang  with  expressions  of  sympathy  and  re- 
gret, such  as  have  rarely  been  heard  at  the  death-bed  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  humanity.  Ds  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  But 
there  are  dead  men  about  whom  it  is  impossible  to  keep  silent. 
Now,  since  one  must  speak,  one  must  tell  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
about  Alexander  III.  is  that  as  a  ruler  he  was  not  a  benefactor  of 
his  country. 

With  his  many  private  virtues  and  unmistakably  good  intentions 
he  never  showed  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  which  made 
some  of  his  predecessors  great  and  glorious,  though  their  lives  and 
conduct  were  certainly  most  objectionable.  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  reign  he  used  his  enormous  power  for  the  sole  object 
of  obstructing  in  every  possible  way  the  natural  progress  of  the 
nation.  This  is  what  impartial  history  will  tell  about  him  and 
this  is  what  every  unprejudiced  man  of  our  time  will  admit. 

Alexander  III.  became  popular  in  Europe  since  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  peacemaker  of  the  nations.  And  now  people 
ask  themselves  with  anxiety  whether  his  suocessor  will  follow  in 
the  same  line,  or,  perhaps,  will  rush  headlong  into  some  foreign 
war,  in  order  to  distract  people's  attention  from  domestic  affairs. 

Apprehensions  of  that  kind,  we  can  say  it  quite  confidently, 
are  perfectly  groundless. 

It  is  an  unmitigated  pleasure  to  render  justice  to  an  enemy 
whom  one  has  no  longer  to  fight  In  his  foreign  policy  the  late 
Czar  was  as  fortunate  and  reasonable  as  he  was  ill  advised,  un- 
lucky, and  blamable  in  his  domestic  rigime.  True,  in  his  rela- 
tions to  Bulgaria,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  depart  from 
the  autocratic  routine  and  strike  a  new  line  of  action,  he  com- 
mitted no  end  of  blunders,  wantonly  alienating  the  sympathies 
of  a  young  and  promising  nation  whose  enthusiastic  loyalty  he 
could  have  kept  so  easily.  But  even  in  Bulgarian  afhirs  he  did  not 
allow  his  personal  feelings  to  lead  him  into  open  hostilities.  Domes- 
ticated and  retiring  as  he  was,  he  had  no  desire  to  bring  himself 
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into  public  notice,  to  shine,  to  be  talked  about,  to  play  a  promi- 
nent part  on  the  world's  scene,  like  his  grandfather  Nicholas,  and 
Alexander  I.,  whose  romantic  ambition  cost  Russia  rivers  of 
blood.  His  ideal  was  the  stubborn  preserration  of  the 
status  quo.  This  made  his  reign  one  ef  the  darkest  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  but  it  was  just  what  was  needed  from  him 
iu  foreign  politics.  He  naturally  became  a  staunch  partisan  of 
peace,  war  oflfering  no  temptations  to  him.  We  must  be  grate- 
ful to  a  Czar  even  for  so  little.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
following  the  dictates  of  common  humanity  he  was  at  the  same 
time  acting  in  conformity  with  his  personal  and  dynastical  inter- 
ests, which  would  haye  been  endangered  by  any  serious  war. 

There  is  one  fundamental  fact  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  wish  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Russian  situation.  It  is  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
Russia  has  made  an  enormous  stride  in  advance,  notwithstanding 
the  stagnant  immobility  of  her  political  institutions.  She  has  be- 
come quite  a  new  country.  The  economic  conditions  which 
modem  sociology  declares  to  be  the  keynote  of  national  life  have 
changed  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  assuming  gradually 
the  European  type.  But  more  striking  still  has  been  her  intel- 
lectual growth.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  educated  class  is  entirely 
European  in  their  culture;  and  for  them  autocracy  is  now  as  much 
an  obsolete,  absurd  institution  as  for  the  intelligent  foreign  ob- 
servers who  look  upon  Russian  things  from  outside.  Hence  the 
deep  rooted  antagonism  between  the  government  and  all  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  the  country,  antagonism  which  found  its  most 
glaring  manifestation  in  the  so-called  nihilism,  but  is  much 
broader  than  may  be  judged  by  this  extreme  manifestation  of 
discontent.  For  one  man  who  joins  the  revolution  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  are  secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  ef- 
forts to  have  done  with  the  present  rigime,  and  to  obtain 
for  their  country  freedom  and  representative  government, 
which  would  make  the  Russians  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 
And  behind  them  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  people,  who,  not  having  logic  enough  to  fully  adhere  to  a  consti- 
tutional programme  in  the  European  sense,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  rigime,  and  want  changes  in  the  constitutional  lin^. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  very  interesting  document  from 
Russia — a  project  of  a  constitution,  which  had  been  circulating 
VOL.  CLix.— NO.  4tQi7.  47 
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ij  I  in  St.  Petersburg  for  some  time  before  anything  was  known  of 

[:  ji  the  Czar's  serious  condition.     It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  stand- 

ing high  in  the  legal  profession,  and  it  testifies  to  careful 
study  and  thought.     But  it  is  not  the  project  itself  that  interests 

J  I  us,  so  much  as  the  introductory  remarks  which  the  author  pre- 

';  '  fixes  to  it.     He  says  : 

;  j;  '*  Two  questioDs  are  now  before  tbe  Russian  people:  (1)  Is  a  const ita- 

;  {  lion  rucessary  tor  RvLs^itkl    (2)  Is  a  constitatioo  possible  in  Bassiaf    The 

;    I  first  of  these  questions  is  a  question  only  in  form ;  in  fact,  It  has  been  al- 

ready solved  in  the  mind  of  tbe  Czar,  whose  daily  experience  reminds  him 
of  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  government  for  the  regular  coarse  of 
state  administration.    It  is  solved  in  the  minds  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
■  ity  of  statesmen  in  power,  and  only  the  inveterate  custom  of  bureaucratic 

j  insincerity  seals  their  lips.    It  is  solved  in  the  minds  of  Russian  society  and 

all  its  representatives,  the  press,  the  zenistvo,  and  town  deputies  with  only 
insignificant  exceptions.  It  is  solved  even  in  the  minds  of  the  uneducated 
classes  of  the  masses,  because  the  discontent  with  the  existing  arbitrary 
rule,  which  pays  no  attention  to  law,  is  universal,  and  the  thirst  for  free- 
dom and  justice  is  growing.  And  finally  it  is  no  longer  a  question  for  the 
revolutionists,  who,  in  times  past,  denied  the  importance  of  constitutional 
!  ;:  government  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

'*  True,  different  classes  of  our  society  represent  that  constitution  to 

themselves  differently,  but  this  touches  already  on  the  second  question — 

that  of  the  possibility  of  a  constitution  for  Russia,  because  at  a  particular 

time  in  a  country  only  one  constitution  is  possible,  namely,  that  which 

I  answers  to  Its  social  and  political  peculiarities.    Very,  rery  soon  a  consti- 

1 4!  tution  for  Russia  will  be  universally  discussed,  because  every  one  is  already 

thinking  of  it.    The  time  will  come  when  the  stones  will  cry  out :  Prince 

I  Mescherszy*  will  propose  a  constitution  of  his  own  make,  Witte  and 

I  Termoloff  t  of  theirs,  Pobydonostseff  of  his." 

I  '  Autocracy  has  outlived  its  age,  and  its  overthrow  is  a  question 

]  of  days,  the  banner  of  democratic  freedom  rallying  nowadays 

all  that  is  progressive  and  truly  patriotic  in  Bussia.  The  great 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  struggle^  the  enormity  of  the  dis- 

'  tancea  and  scarcity  of  population,  which  stand  as  almost  insuper- 

able obstacles  to  a  concerted  action,  while  the  government,  hav- 

I  ing  at  its  command  railroads,  telegraphy,  and  all  the  resources 

of  modern  industry,  has  the  advantage  of  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  its  forces;  the  barbarous  punishments,  inflicted 
upon  all  "who  dare  to  raise  their  voices  against  the  present 
form  of  government — all  this  may,  and  does,  keep  down  in  a  lat- 
ent state  the  smouldering  discontent,  forcing  upon  the  people 

*  The  editor  of  the  reactionary  paper  G^CbiAclanin,  which  advocaleo  ptirtt^gea 
for  the  nobility. 

t  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Agrioaltare,  respectively,  who  are  soppoMd  to  rep- 
resent Liberalism  in  the  present  ministry,  bat  who  are  strong  supporters  of  pro- 
tection. 
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the  habits  of  hypocritical  reticence^  which  is  the  greater  scourge 
of  tyranny.  Still  that  discontent  is  there^  constituting  an  en- 
ormous hidden  force,  which  is  more  dangerous  to  the  autocracy 
than  all  the  bombs  and  all  the  palace  or  street  in/surrections. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  autocracy  is  maintained  by 
brute  force  alone.  Brute  force  is  of  no  avail  without  the  intel- 
lectual force  to  direct  it  or  utilize  it  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
autocracy  is  maintained  by  the  universal  hypocrisy  and  lies  of  the 
educated  classes,  their  timidity  and  mutual  diffidence.  If  all 
those  who  wish  for  a  change  of  the  system  of  government,  would 
all  of  a  sudden  get  the  courage  to  frankly  say  so,  autocracy  could 
not  stand  one  month. 

Now  a  war  is  just  that  powerful  engine  which  operates  such  a 
transformation.  No  people  can  preserve  a  timid  reticence  in  time 
of  war,  when  the  destinies  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  those  most 
dear  to  them  are  at  stake.  No  police  can  then  be  strong  enough 
to  make  the  people  silent.  They  will  speak  out  their  miiid,  and 
in  so  doing  they  will  bring  to  light  the  existence  of  that  common 
bond  of  ideas  and  aspiration  which  emboldens  them  and  urges  to 
more  energetic  demonstration  leading  to  decisive  steps. 

Those  who  were  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Turkish  war,  when  the  news  of  the  reiterated  disasters  under 
Plevna  came  like  thunderstrokes  upon  the  public,  remember  that 
the  city  seemed  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  In  the  streets,  at  the 
public  places  and  gatherings,  people  were  abusing  the  government 
in  a  way  unheard  of  in  Russia,  and  the  police  were  nowhere,  pre- 
tending not  to  hear  and  daring  not  to  further  provoke  the  people 
by  interference. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  the  country,  moral,  economical, 
financial,  a  war  would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous.  With  her 
huge  population  and  universal  conscription,  which  has  been 
in  force  since  1871,  Russia  might  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  as 
many  soldiers  as  Oermany,  Austria,  and  Italy  put  together.  But 
the  finances  of  the  state  would  not  admit  of  anything  like  an 
armament  on  each  a  gigantic  scale.  The  Russian  Ozars  were  wise 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  armament  at  the  same 
high  level  as  the  strongest  of  their  western  neighbors — Germany. 
We  may  fairly  hope  that  on  her  own  soil,  for  defensive  pur- 
poses* Bnssia  would  be  able  to  put  into  the  field — somewhat 
slowtyj  we  fear — a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  Teutonic  Empire.  But 
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the  finances  of  the  state  will  not  allow  her  to  muster  one-fourth  of 
that  force  for  a  war  of  inyasion^  which  is  much  more  expensiye 
and  which  alone  can  trouble  the  imagination  of  foreign  politi- 
cians. The  last  Turkish  war  can  serre  as  a  good  test  of  the 
real  force  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Whilst  in  the  war  of  1870-71 
Germany  hurled  upon  Prance  oyer  two-thirds  of  its  nominal 
forces,  Russia  in  1877  could  send  against  the  Turks  only  about 
300,000  combatants;  and  the  effort  exhausted  her  finances  so  com- 
pletely that  she  was  compelled  to  stop  midway  without  accom- 
plishing her  historical  task.  Since  that  time  things  haye  not 
improyed,  but  haye  gone  from  bad  to  worse ;  Bussian  finances 
and  credit  being  equally  shattered.  On  the  eye  of  the  Turkish 
w^,  when  her  credit  was  naturally  at  a  low  ebb,  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  Bussia  was  able  to  obtain  a  loan  of  eighty-seyen  and  one- 
third  million  roubles  at  the  premium  of  eight  and  three-tenths  per 
cent.  Since  1890,  notwithstwding  the  glamour  of  Vyshnegradsky's 
schemes  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  French  allies,  the  Bussian 
Goyernment  had  to  pay  a  premium  of  about  20  per  cent.  (IH) — 
a  fine  upon  its  poyerty  which  is  exceeded  only  by  that  imposed 
by  the  financiers  upon  the  insolyent  Turkey.  And  eyen  at  that 
price  Alexander  III.  could  not  get  the  money  he  wanted.  The 
loan  of  last  autumn  has  not  been  coyered  yet  and  is  not  likely 
to  be,  although  the  French  subscribed  to  it  eight  times  oyer. 
The  great  famine  of  1891,  the  result  of  many  years  of  mis- 
goyernment,  was  a  blow  to  the  Bussian  finances  as  well  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  such  circumstances  the  new  Czar  can 
think  of  embarking  upon  a  war  ?  No  certainly,  unless  he  loses 
his  mind.  And,  eyen  if  he  does,  there  is  the  whole  of  his 
family,  his  ministers,  and  court  to  preyent  his  committing  such 
madness.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  all  of  them; 
because  any  arduous,  not  to  say  unsuccessful,  war,  unless  it  be  a 
defensiye  one,  will  mean  the  collapse  of  the  system  by  which  they 
liye  and  thriye.  Bussia  must  stick  to  peaceful  policy,  whateyer  the 
personal  inclination  of  the  Czar.  Besides,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  him  to  be  otherwise  than  peacefully  inclined. 

The  danger  of  a  European  war  does  not  lie  with  Bussia,  but 
with  Germany,  whose  Emperor,  both  by  his  personal  inclination 
and  through  considerations  of  interior  policy,  may  giye  the  signal 
for  a  frightful  butchery.    Will  the  check  which  is  laid  upon  him  by 
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Bnssia's  alliance  with  France  be  remoyed  or  not  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moment^  which  coald  hardly  be  answered  definitely^ 
even  by  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  former  Czarevitch.  It  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  personal  inclinations  of  the  new 
autocrat.  And  autocrats  are  changeful  in  their  moods,  being  sub- 
ject to  so  many  underhand  influences,  namable  and  unnamable^ 
court  intrigues  and  whims.     We  can  only  make  conjectures. 

The  French  party  is  decidedly  predominant  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Court,  the  German  party  being  hardly  represented  at 
all  since  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  has  been  converted  to  the 
French  side.  Some  few  years  ago  he  was  the  main  prop  of  the 
German  party,  his  wife  having  been  on  one  memorable  occasion 
ordered  to  leave  the  capital  for  being  too  confidential  in  her  com- 
munications to  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  Czarina  is  also  entirely  on  the  French  side,  and  so  is  the 
Minister  pf  Finance,  Mr.  Witte,  who  is  said  to  be  the  comiog  man, 
and  Professor  Bunge,  the  unswerving  partisan  of  peace,  whom 
Alexander  III.  recommended  to  his  successor  as  his  special 
adviser.  For  some  time  to  come  the  young  Czar  will  surely 
be  led  by  his  advices,  dazzled  as  he  must  be  by  the  sudden  acces- 
sion to  power.  But  how  long  this  influence  will  last,  and  what 
will  be  those  that  shall  succeed  it,  nobody  can  tell.  It  is  all 
a  gHme  of  chance. 

Is  ik  not  clear,  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
build  upon  the  personalities  of  rulers  ?  Would  it  not  be  much 
wiser  for  all  the  friends  of  peace  and  progress  to  put  more  of 
their  trust  upon  the  great  democratic  and  liberal  Bussia,  which 
alone  can  fulfil  their  expectations  and  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
fulfil  diem  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

S.  Stepniak. 
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I.— A  REPUBLICAN  VIEW. 

BY  REPRESEKTATIVB  JOSEPH  W.    BABCOCK,  CHAIBMAK    OP    THE 
REPUBLIOAK    CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

i 

I  History  shows  that  nations  are  slow  in  making  great  changes 
i                           which  come  from  the  steady  growth  of  public  sentiment  through 

education  and  experience.     In  our  own  government  within  the 

II  past  two  years  there  have  been  recorded  two  of  the  most  wonder- 
il  ful  political  revolutions  that  have  ever  occurred. 

ii  \  In  the  election  of  1892  the  Democrats  secured  what  they  had 

been  seeking  for  thirty  years.     They  had  persuaded  the  people  to 


j  believe  what  they  said^  and  had  made  them  willing  to  trust  the 

Democratic  party  with  full  power,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1893,  the  Executive  and  both  branches  of  Congress  passed  into 
their  control.  Yet  in  twenty  months'  time  thereafter  we  see  the 
people  everywhere  uprising  to  reinstate  the  Republicans  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  in  nearly  every  other  place  of  public  trust 
as  to  which  suffrage  has  an  opportunity  to  assert  its  power.  The 
causes  which  led  to  and  effected  this  accomplishment  are  matters 
of  speculation.     They  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows. 

The  Democrats  came  into  powjer  as  a  heterogeneous  organiza- 
tion. To  the  '*  Solid  South  "  as  well  as  to  -the  great  Northwest, 
they  promised  free  silver,  while  in  the  East  they  urged  a  single 
gold  standard,  pledging  themselves,  in  the  matter  of  currency,  to 
repeal  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  State  banks. 

Their  platform,  adopted  at  Chicago,  was  interpreted  to  mean 
free  trade  for  the  importers  and  protection  for  the  manufactur- 
ers. To  those  most  directly  interested  they  promised  the  repeal 
of  all  internal  revenue  laws,  as  being  iniquitous  and  unjust. 
Through  tbe  press  and  on  the  platform  they  promised  better 
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markets  for  the  farmer^  and  that  the  goods  which  he  mnst  pur- 
chase should  be  cheaper.  To  the  laboring  people  of  the  country 
they  proclaimed  better  times  by  reason  of  steady  employmentj 
without  reduction  of  wages^  and  with  lower  prices  for  all  things 
necessary.  To  the  soldiers  they  promised  equitable  protection 
and  better  treatment  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Federal  patron- 
age. In  the  expense  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Government  they  promised  retrenchment  and  reform. 

Their  failure  to  abide  by  any  of  the  pledges  offered,  and  their 
inability  to  perform  any  of  the  promises  so  freely  made,  must  sug- 
gest a  most  reasonable  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  the  poli- 
tical revolution  has  occurred,  culminating  in  their  overthrow. 
With  the  whole  government  resting  in  their  grasp,  the  President 
did  not  convene  Congress,  as  he  could  have  done,  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  the  reforms  which  his  party  claimed  were  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Two  months  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  in- 
auguration, distrust  and  the  threat  of  financial  disaster  to  be  omni- 
present, yet  he  and  his  advisers  paid  no  heed  to  the  generally  ex- 
pected avalanche  which  it  seemed  would  sweep  business  from  the 
land,  and  not  until  August,  six  months  after  the  inauguration,  was 
any  effort  made  to  stay  the  tide  that  had  already  set  in  strongly 
against  the  Democratic  party.  Instead  of  convening  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency  then  existing,  the  President, 
in  his  proclamation,  pointed  to  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver 
as  the  great  and  only  difficulty  which  had  retarded  business  and 
seemed  to  threaten  further  danger.  With  the  repeal  of  the  pur- 
chasing clause  of  the  Sherman  law^  the  Democrats  were  content 
to  adjourn  and  go  home,  which  they  did,  leaving  the  country  in 
a  much  worse  state  than  that  in  which  they  had  found  it  sixty 
days  earlier,  when  the  special  session  met. 

When  the  regular  session  convened  in  December,  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  was  so  indefinite  where  it  touched  upon 
the  causes  of  the  great  financial  depression  and  industrial  pros- 
tration throughout  the  country,  that  few  had  hope  of  any  sub- 
stantial relief  at  the  hands  of  the  party  in  power.  In  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's message  the  McEinley  bill  was  designated  as  a  partial  cause 
of  the  condition,  and  to  this  the  Democratic  Congress  slowly  and 
sluggishly  gave  attention. 

From  December,  1893,  until  July  27,  1894,  the  Democrats 
attempted  by  party  trading  and  dickering  to  satisfy  the  various 
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elements  which  they  in  part  represented  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Local  interests^  except  those  of  the  South,  were  not  kept  in 
sight,  while  trusts  and  combines  oyershadowed  all  party  and 
popular  interests,  and  the  tariff  bill  finally  enacted  was  a  protect- 
ive measure  without  protection  and  a  revenue  measure  without 
revenue.  It  went  into  effect  at  once,  and  from  the  time  of  its 
passage  until  the  close  of  the  session,  business,  instead  of  improv- 
ing, became  steadily  worse,  so  that  on  the  day  of  election,  Novem- 
ber 6,  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  less  hopeful 
condition  for  want  of  revenue  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous 
time  during  the  twenty  months  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term. 
Then  they  went  further,  and  promised  that  if  continued  in 
power  they  would  make  still  greater  reductions  in  the  duties 
levied  until  a  free-trade  basis  should  be  reached,  and  this 
threat  of  the  party  leaders  augmented  the  terrible  uncertainty 
which  had  prevailed,  and  confirmed  and  extended  the  demor- 
alization of  our  business  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Beviewing  from  a  Republican  standpoint  the  history  of  this 
legislation  as  it  was  presented  during  the  campaign,  the  people 
were  given  to  see  the  weak  and  unsound  places  in  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Having  promised  free  silver  for  the 
South  and  West,  they  had  failed  to  favor  the  people  of  those 
great  sections  in  any  degree  had  killed  a  free-coinage  act,  and 
had  done  little  to  strengthen  the  gold  standard  measure  for 
which  the  people  of  the  East  had  clamored.  On  the  currency 
question,  the  promise  so  solemnly  made  to  repeal  the  ten  per 
cent,  tax  on  State  banks  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  farces 
of  the  new  administration,  the  bill  for  that  purpose  failing  when 
the  House  had  more  than  eighty  majority  pledged  to  its  passage. 

The  internal  revenue  tiix,  which  had  so  often  been  stigmatized 
as  a  war  measure,  unjust  in  all  its  relations,  and  in  no  wise  suited 
to  our  Oovernment  in  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  instead  of 
being  repealed  was  added  to  by  the  Democrats,  who  increased  the 
tax  on  whiskey,  thereby  adding  many  millions  to  the  coffers  of  the 
whiskey  trust ;  and  the  income  tax,  patterned  upon  the  English 
notion  of  supporting  free  trade  at  the  expense  of  local  taxation, 
was  made  a  part  of  the  great  tariff  law  which  is  now  upon  our 
statute-books.  The  American  people  always  demand  equity  in 
taxation,  and  will  never  indorse  any  law  by  which  the  burdens 
are  not  justly  distributed. 
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On  the  question  of  money.  Democratic  apologists  rose  sudden- 
ly to  show  that  the  Republican  party  had  robbed  the  Oovernment 
of  its  surplus  and  bequeathed  a  bankrupt  Treasury  to  the  Demo- 
crats ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  and  proven,  and  the  people 
seem  to  know,  that  Mr.  Gleyeland  has  simply  failed  to  collect 
revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Treasury  now  being  short  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  in  excess  of  receipts.  The  balance  of  trade,  always 
a  bulwark  of  Republican  strength  and  national  credit  in  the  past, 
soon  turned  against  us. 

The  promise  of  care  and  equity  made  to  pensioners  and  old 
soldiers  by  the  Democratic  party  led  them  to  belieye  that  under 
the  new  order  of  things  that  party  would  deal  justly  by  them ; 
but  in  the  twenty  months  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  many 
thousands  of  them  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  or  their  pensions 
suspended,  whereby  a  total  reduction  of  twenty-nine  millions  was 
made  in  the  pension  appropriation  bill  in  one  year. 

In  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations  no  other  such  occurrence 
as  the  Hawaiian  incident  is  found  on  record.  The  people  were 
thoroughly  outraged  by  the  action  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  attempting  to  force  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  into  the 
most  dishonorable  position  any  weak  nation  of  the  earth  had  ever 
known 

A  further  incident  in  the  Democratic  campaign  just  closed  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George,  as 
advocated  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Ohio,  was  made 
a  leading  feature,  as  shown  by  the  Democratic  literature  with 
which  the  country  was  flooded,  and  was  put  forth  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Democratic  party  should  be  retained  in  power. 
This  was  something  which  no  political  party  or  any  considerable 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States  had  ever  hoped  or  wished 
for. 

In  this  brief  summary  may  be  found  the  complaints  which  the 
people  have  investigated  for  themselves,  and  upon  which  they 
have  acted  in  their  might.  Democratic  promises  and  professions 
were  trusted  and  believed  in,  but  Democratic  methods  and  prac- 
tices proved  stronger  and  more  convincing.  The  people  based 
their  judgment  of  the  party  in  power  upon  its  acts  and  their  re- 
sults, rather  than  upon  its  past  professions  and  pretenses  ;  and 
after  a  campaign  of  education  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
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one  year  they  went  to  the  polls  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
situation,  and  voted  to  restore  to  power  the  Republican  party, 
which  they  knew  had  stood  for  good  money,  for  protection,  re- 
ciprocity, American  opportunities,  and  American  prosperity. 

J.  W.  Babcock. 


II.— A  DEMOCRATIC  VIEW. 

BY  8EKAT0R  CHARLES  J.  FAULKKER,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THB 
DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

After  a  fall  discussion  and  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
the  American  people  in  1890,  and  again  in  1892,  by  an  over- 
whelming expression  of  popular  sentiment,  condemned  the  ex- 
travagance of  McKinleyism,  and  approved  the  declaration  of 
principles  announced  by  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago, 
which  embraced,  as  its  most  essential  feature,  the  tenet  that  the 
power  of  taxation  with  which  the  Government  was  clothed,  was 
limited  to  the  raising  of  revenue  to  meet  the  necessary  and  eco- 
nomical expenditures  of  the  Oovemment,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
This  declaration  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed  in  their  enthusiasm, 
an  enunciation  of  the  theory  of  free  trade,  nor  was  it  so  under- 
stood by  the  country. 

We  were  then  confronted  with  an  economic  system  that  had 
grown  and  flourished  for  over  twenty-five  years,  whose  grasping 
beneficiaries  at  each  period  of  its  revision  had  increased  the  burden, 
and  demanded  additional  onerous  exactions,  of  the  people,  not 
with  a  view  of  meeting  governmental  wants  or  administrative 
necessities,  but  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  profits 
and  accumulations. 

This  policy  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  McKinleyism. 
The  issue  passed  upon  was  therefore  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  people,  and  the  results  of  the  election  o£  1894  have  not 
reversed  their  verdict. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  what  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  electors  of  this 
country,  will,  by  a  closer  examination,  be  found  to  rest  upon  a 
foundation  other  than  an  approval  of  a  prohibitory  tariff.  The 
correctness  of  this  position  is  fully  sustained  by  the  course  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  Republican  party  during  the  present  campaign. 
But  one  of  its  prominent  statesmen  has  maintained  the  policy  of 
McKinleyism,  while  all  others  have  been  careful  to  avoid  com- 
mitting themselves  to  its  principles^  being  willing  to  submit  the 
appeal  made  to  the  country^  on  the  details  of  the  existing  law  as 
passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress.  Ko  Eepublican  leader,  except 
Mr.  McKinley,  has  formulated  a  policy  upon  this  subject  by 
which  his  party  should  be  guided  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  ; 
but  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  any 
change  in  existing  law,  it  has  been  boldly  proclaimed  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  required  that  tariff  agitation  should  cease. 
This,  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  is  an  acquiescence  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  policy  announced  and  embodied  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1894 — or  at  least  an  admission  that  it  is  to  have 
a  fair  trial. 

The  prominent  causes  which  have  influenced  the  North  and 
West  to  send  a  largely  increased  Republican  representation  to 
the  House,  and  has  enabled  the  Republican  party  to  make  such 
inroads  into  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South,  must  be  national 
in  their  character,  not  sectional,  as  the  effect  has  embraced  the 
whole  country.     They  may  be  classified  under  two  general  heads. 

First :  The  financial  and  industrial  condition  of  the  country, 
when  Mr.  Harrison  turned  over  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  March,  1893,  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Second :  The  continuation  of  that  financial  and  industrial 
condition  during  the  present  year;  the  dissatisfaction,  impatience, 
and  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  electors, 
as  to  the  ability,  statesmanship,  and  integrity  of  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  carrying  out  the  ^pledges  and  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  surrendered  the  administration  of  the 
Oovemment  to  his  Democratic  successor,  he  at  the  same  time 
turned  over  to  him  a  bankrupt  Treasury.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  true,  that  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Foster,  had  in 
February,  1893,  issued  a  written  order,  directing  that  the  plates 
be  prepared  for  the  printing  of  bonds,  that  through  their  negotia- 
tion the  meagre  balance  in  the  Treasury  might  be  enlarged. 
From  June,  1892,  until  March,  1893,  every  means  had  been  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  condition  of  the  Treasury ;  generally,  by 
delaying  and  postponing  the  payment  of  requisitions  made  upon 
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it.  That  the  monthly  statements  of  the  Treasury  Department 
might  show  a  balance  of  available  assets,  fifty-four  million 
dollars  of  a  trust  fund  held  for  the  redemption  of  National  Bank 
notes,  thirty  millions  of  seigniorage  from  the  coinage  of  silver 
bullion,  and  twenty-four  million  dollars  of  subsidiary  coin  were 
treated  in  the  monthly  statements  by  the  Treasury  Department 
as  available  assets  for  the  discharge  of  public  obligations.  The 
Sherman  silver-purchasing  law,  ^'a  mere  makeshift'^  to  harmonic 
Bepublican  differences,  with  other  causes,  had  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  investors  to  such  an  extent  that  the  excess  of  gold  exports 
over  gold  imports  during  Mr.  Harrison's  administration  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  reckless  extravagance  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and 
the  general  but  rapid  reduction  of  the  public  revenues  under 
the  prohibiting  provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill,  brought  this 
great  and  wealthy  government  face  to  face  with  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  panic  which  broke  upon 
the  country  in  its  acute  form  almost  immediately  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Confidence,  not  only  among  the  finan- 
ciers and  business  portion  of  the  community,  but,  like  a  widening 
circle,  among  all  classes,  was  shattered.  A  monetary  strin- 
gency marked  a  period  of  the  most  absolute  business  depression. 
Securities  shrank  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  percent.,  the 
value  of  the  products  of  all  the  great  industries  declined.  Indus* 
trial  stagnation,  with  its  attending  evils,  made  labor  cry  out  for 
bread.  Such  was  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  threshold  of  its  administration  of  the  government. 
A  treasury  depleted  to  the  point  of  insolvency,  business  disor- 
ganized, labor  unemployed  :  all  resulting  from  causes  for  which 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  no  way  responsible,  and  which  it  had 
enjoyed  no  opportunity  to  remedy. 

To  restore  the  confidence  which  had  been  lost  through  this 
financial  depression  and  industrial  paralysis,  that  was  felt  in 
every  hamlet  as  well  as  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  to  put 
again  in  operation  the  wheels  of  activity,  both  time  and  affirma- 
tive legislation  were  required. 

A  candid  and  impartial  observer  of  current  events  must  admit 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  continuing  from  the  summer  of 
1893  the  tariff  bill  was  passed  too  late  to  admit  of  its  beneficial 
effect  being  felt  and  observed  by  the  country  before  the  elec- 
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tion.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  unfair  nor  unreasonable  to 
claim  that,  among  the  most  prominent  causes  which  controlled 
the  result  at  the  recent  election,  were  the  financial  and  industrial 
condition  of  the  country,  the  result  of  influences  which  had  their 
origin  during  the  administration  of  the  goyernment  by  the 
Republican  party. 

It  may  be  unprofitable,  it  certainly  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  to 
regard  the  causes  which  have  affected  the  Democratic  party  \\\ 
the  minds  of  the  American  electors,  as  the  result  of  Democratic 
errors,  or  of  misrepresentations  of  Democratic  action  made  either 
through  malice  or  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded the  Democratic  Congress.  If,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
discuss  the  influences  which  have  led  to  this  result,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  impartiality,  and  with  a  frankness 
born  of  a  determination  to  "  hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may."  When  the  extra  session  was  convened  in 
August,  1893,  both  branches  of  the  Congress  were  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  party,  the  House  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
nine,  and  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  two.  To  succeed 
in  passing  political  measures  with  the  small  majority  in  the 
Senate,  it  will  bo  admitted  that  unity  and  harmony  in  the 
councils  of  the  party  were  essential.  For  the  first  time 
since  1861,  the  control  of  two  of  the  important  branches 
of  the  government — the  executive  and  legislative — had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Democratic  party.  Its  success  in  promptly  and 
effectually  legislating  on  the  line  of  Democratic  policy  and  pledges, 
depended  upon  harmonizing  the  views  of  its  members  upon  all 
questions  of  a  political  character.  To  solidify  its  organization,  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  those  questions  should  have 
been  presented  for  its  consideration  upon  which  all  agreed  as  to 
the  principles  involved,  although  there  may  have  been  a  differ- 
ence as  to  details. 

Many  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  these  considerations,  were  anxious  that  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  should  be  convened  immediately  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  once  en- 
tered upon.  In  fact,  there  was  no  difference  of  sentiment  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  reference  to  the  duty  and  obligation  that 
rested  upon  it  to  proceed  at  once  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  party  in  its  platform.     It  was  then  felt  that  no 
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Berions  diTision  would  be  found  to  exist  within  the  party^  and 
that  by  judicious  action  a  united  front  would  be  presented  in 
carrying  out  its  policy. 

It  was  further  believed  that  a  Democratic  measure  could  be 
passed  before  the  opening  of  the  regular  session^  which  would 
have  given  almost  a  year,  before  the  election,  for  business  to  adjust 
itself,  and  for  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  to  be  clearly  seen.  For 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President,  these  views  were  overruled, 
and  Congress  was  not  convened  in  extraordinary  session  until 
August  of  that  year.  When  then  convened,  the  issue  upon  which 
the  Democrats  had  won  the  country  was,  under  the  necessities 
that  confronted  us,  thrust  aside  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent convening  that  body,  and  his  message  to  it  when  assembled. 

The  Congress  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act.  This  question  necessarily 
involved  the  financial  policy  of  the  Oovernment;  especially,  as  it 
related  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a  part  of  our  currency.  At  once  a 
serious  division  manifested  itself  among  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  both  houses,  and  there  was  created  an  anta- 
gonism between  the  President  and  a  large  section  of  his  party 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  position  of  the  administration,  which  in- 
sisted upon  unconditional  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  act.  In  both  houses  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
members  were  in  favor  of  conditional  repeal.  The  views  of 
the  administration  wore,  however,  successful.  Unconditional 
repeal  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  aid  of  Republican  votes, 
against  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  party  in  power.  This  left 
the  party  disorganized  and  disheartened,  and  its  baneful  effect 
was  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  came  into  close  contact  with 
its  organization  during  the  contest  for  tariff  reform  in  the  reg- 
ular session. 

When  the  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1893,  despite  a 
revival  checked,  to  some  extent,  by  the  known  purpose  of  the 
Congress  to  revise  the  revenue  law,  the  deplorable  financial  and 
industrial  condition,  resulting  from  causes  which  have  already 
been  referred  to,  was  apparent  to  even  a  casual  observer.  Un- 
rest was  clearly  manifested  upon  the  part  of  the  people.  Attacks 
by  the  press  upon  the  Senate  during  the  extra  session  had  even  at 
that  time  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  ability  to 
deal  with  the  exigencies  which  confronted  it. 
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After  over  five  months'  consideration  by  the  Committee  and 
the  House^  the  Wilson  Bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate^  fifteen  Demo- 
crats voting  against  it  on  its  passage. 

Owing  to  the  bitter  and  long  protracted  contest  in  the  Senate 
between  members  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  extra  session,  its 
organization  was  not  as  perfect^  united,  and  aggressive  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Namerous  and  serious  objections 
were  advanced  to  the  Wilson  Bill  by  individual  members,  some  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  it,  and  others  to  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

Bitter  opposition  to  the  incorporation  of  the  income  tax  was 
early  developed,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  undemocratic  and 
unaathorized  by  any  declai*ation  of  the  party  platform. 

The  wisdom  and  policy  of  placing,  at  once,  iron  ore  and  coal 
upon  the  free  list  was  questioned. 

Inequalities  in  the  several  schedules  were  suggested  and  criti- 
cised. 

Determined  opposition  was  shown  to  placing  raw  and  refined 
sugars  upon  the  fi'ee  list. 

Deficiency  iu  the  revenue,  under  the  McKinley  bill,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  largely  increased  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilson  bill ;  the  deficit  being  placed,  by  some,  as  high  as  seventy 
million  dollars  annually. 

These  were  among  the  prominent  differences  which  at  some 
periods  during  the  controveray  seemed  hopeless  of  adjustment, 
in  a  body  where  the  Democratic  party  could  boast  of  a  majority  of 
but  two.  Several  caucuses  were  held,  with  a  hope  of  compromis- 
ing these  antagonistic  views,  but  a  dis'cussion  of  the  details  only 
emphasized  the  diversity  of  views  of  the  individual  membera  of  the 
party.  As  a  last  resort,  the  whole  subject  was  committed  to  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  formulate 
such  amendments  as  would  command  forty-three  Democratic 
votes,  a  majority  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  action  was  concurred  in 
by  all  but  two  members  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  industry,  wisdom,  and  high  integrity  of  that  committee, 
the  views  of  whose  members  were  known  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  policy  and  pledges  of  the  party,  inspired  a  degree  of 
confidence  that  justified  this  last  supreme  effort  to  unite  the  forty- 
three  Democratic  votes  in  favor  of  a  revenue  measure.  With  this 
small  and  at  times  doubtful  majority  ;  with  the  differences  exist- 
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ing  as  to  details  of  this  bill;  and  an  active,  alert,  aggressive  min- 
ority ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  ;  the  members  of 
the  party,  in  th3  interest  of  success,  were  compelled  to  surrender 
their  individuality,  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  committees,  un- 
til the  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate.  It  required  time  to  remove 
the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  tear  down 
the  wall  which  had  gradually  been  built,  higher  and  higher,  by 
the  influence  of  greed  and  selfishness,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

A  review  of  the  condition  in  the  Senate  during  this  memor- 
able contest  is  rendered  necessary  in  considering  the  character  of 
the  attacks  upon  that  body  by  the  press  of  the  country,  and 
in  determining  whether  the  influence  exerted  by  that  powerful 
agency,  in  controlling  the  result,  was  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances. Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  bill  reached  the  Senate, 
the  metropolitan  press  of  the  country,  including  its  Democratic 
and  Independent  representatives,  turned  their  batteries  upon  the 
Senate  as  a  body,  and  later  singled  out  individual  members  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  holding  it  and  them  before  the  public  gaze 
as  careless  and  indifferent  to  the  public  interests,  wilfully 
corrupt,  or  stupidly  ignorant  of  public  sentiment,  traitors 
to  their  party  and  false  to  their  pledges  to  the  people. 
From  Maine  to  California  the  substance  of  these  animad- 
versions were  daily  and  weekly  read  by  the  Democratic 
masses,  who,  losing  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  statesmanship, 
and  even  personal  integrity  of  those  whom  they  had  honored  with 
their  confidence  and  trust,  became  discouraged,  disgusted,  and  in- 
different to  the  success  of  a  party  whose  representatives,  they 
honestly  believed,  had  betrayed  their  trust,  and  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  the  dictation  of  the  trusts  and  of 
combinations  of  capital.  The  people  had  been  taught  for  eight 
months  to  believe  that  these  were  the  influences  which  had  de 
layed  and  postponed  action  upon  the  bill.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  a  most  potent  influence  in  producing  the  result  at  the 
recent  election.  For  that  result  will  not  show,  from  my  infor- 
mation, an  increased  Republican  vote  over  previous  elections,  but 
a  falling  off  in  the  Democratic  vote.  Every  revolution  of  pop- 
ular sentiment  like  that  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  November 
is  accomplished  by  the  "  stay  at  home ''  vote,  and  not  by  the 
change  of  political  allegiance. 
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The  influence  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  moulding  public  opinion 
has  been  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  any  other  leader  of 
either  political  party.  When,  therefore,  he  threw  the  weight 
of  his  personal  popularity  into  the  scale  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  which  subse- 
quently became  the  law  by  the  action  of  both  houses,  and  when  he 
emphasized  his  position,  in  reference  to  that  bill,  by  declining  to 
approve  it — thus  presenting  to  the  country  the  spectacle  of  a 
Democratic  measure,  passed  in  pursuance  of  Democratic  pledges, 
upon  a  subject  involving  the  most  important  issue  between  the 
two  great  parties,  condemned  and  discredited  by  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Democracy — he  deprived  the  party,  as  far  as  a  great 
and  admired  leader  could,  of  the  battle-cry  which  should  have 
rallied  the  activc,intelligent,  and  aggressive  forces  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Democracy. 

One  of  the  most  important  influences  operating  in  the  recent 
contest,  against  the  Democratic  party,  was  the  impression  created 
upon  the  minds  of  the  business  commun'ity,  and  by  them  neces- 
sarily communicated  to  those  depending  upon  them  for  employ- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1894  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agitation  for  revenue  reform,  and  that  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress  would  again  seek,  not  simply  to  correct  errors 
and  imperfections  which  might  be  found  in  the  existing  law,  but 
to  make  a  general  revision  of  all  the  schedules,  and  again  involve 
the  country  in  the  unrest  and  uncertainties  of  tariff  legislation. 
This  argument  was  used  with  great  effect  and  power  by  Republi- 
can leaders  and  by  the  Republican  press.  It  was  plausible  and 
found  many  believers  among  those  engaged  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, who  imagined  that  many  of  the  evils  that  they  had 
experienced  during  the  last  eighteen  months  were  due  to  the  agi- 
tation of  this  question. 

The  greatest  curse  incident  to  the  exercise  of  political  power 
in  this  country,  is  patronage.  Its  exercise  by  any  political  party 
creates  dissatisfaction,  personal  animosities,  and  paralysis  of 
political  activity  among  a  large  number  in  every  com- 
munity ;  to  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  in  close  elections 
it  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  party  in  power. 
From  this  source — the  election  being  held  so  soon  after  the 
assumption  of  the  National  Oovernment  by  the  Democratic 
party — arose  influences  which  increased  the  dissatisfaction  and 
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discontent  resulting  from  the  other  causes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

In  conclnsion,  I  desire  to  obserye  that  it  has  not  been  my  pur- 
pose to  criticise  the  acts  or  motives  of  others,  nor  have  I  endeav- 
ored to  justify  the  conduct  or  sustain  the  views  of  those  who 
have  been  condemned,  in  my  opinion,  unjustly.  My  desire  has 
been  to  make  a  plain,  frank,  and  impartial  statement  of  iacts, 
leaving  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the  intelligent  reader. 
Although  disappointed  in  the  result,  I  feel  a  confident  assurance 
that  the  extravagance  of  McKinloyism  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
that  tariff  reform,  by  the  adoption  of  the  existing  law,  is  in  an 
advanced  position  from  which  its  enemies  cannot  dislodge  it;  and 
that  the  principles  of  protection,  for  protection's  sake,  have  secured 
but  few,  if  any,  converts. 

Ghables  J.  Faulkner. 
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WHY  OUR  WOMEN  MARRY  ABROAD. 

Why  does  tbe  American  gf rl  marry  the  Briton  ?  Has  she  any  adequate 
Justiflcation  ?  Do  yon  suppose  it  pays  her  ?  and  can  such  a  choice  on  her  part 
be  defended  on  largo  grounds  as  promotive  of  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number f  Is  It  a  fact,  as  has  been  flippantly  suggested,  that  she 
moves  to  England  to  get  country  life,  because  we  have  no  good  roads  here 
yetf  Or,  on  the  contrary,  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  one  reason  our  coun- 
try roads  are  so  bad  is  that  the  American  girl  cannot  abide  the  country,  and 
promptly  carries  her  man  off  to  town  at  the  earliest  moment  that  sees  his 
endeavors  blessed  with  the  necessary  increase  ?  Is  it  her  fault  that  country 
interests  tend  too  much  to  fall  to  the  care  of  a  residuum  that  is  too  poor  to 
get  away  f  Or  has  the  country  life  not  much  to  do  one  way  or  the  other 
with  her  British  propensities  f 

To  be  honest,  there  are  other  conceivable  reasons  for  marrying  an 
Englishman  besides  his  country  roads.  He  may  be  a  charming  gentleman 
—they  are  said  to  be  so  once  in  a  while— who  can  win  a  wife  by  plain  per- 
sonal courtship,  and  whom  any  woman  would  be  justified  in  marrying  on 
general  principles  and  without  specific  excuses.  Or  he  may  be  a  good, 
"average**  sort  of  a  man  whose  advantage  over  his  American  brother  is  a 
matter  of  siie  or  complexion  or  hale  appearance.  I  have  known  American 
women  who  ventured  to  assert  that  the  feminine  eye  rejoiced  more  in  the 
type  of  male  human  that  treads  tbe  pavements  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall 
than  in  the  contemporaneous  pedestrians  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Or,  may  be,  it  ia^is  superior  stolidity  that  electrifies  in  the  Briton.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  there  is  truth  in  that  tale  Mr.  Kipling  or  somebody  was 
telling  tlie  other  day  of  how  the  phlegmatic  merchants  of  the  East  had  dis- 
covered that  tbe  way  to  beat  the  American  was  simply  to  put  him  off  and 
let  him  tnt  himself  reckless:  Stolidity  is  not  quite  the  same  as  repose,  but 
to  persons  who  are  suffering  from  an  acute  dearth  of  repose  it  may  appeal 
aa  a  tolerable  substitute,  so  that  one  can  imagine  an  American  maid,  worn 
with  the  restless  aaplrations  of  her  h&gh-pressure  countrymen,  turning  with 
sincere  relief  to  pillow  her  fair  young  head  upon  a  bosom  behind  which 
lurked  no  threat  of  heart-failure. 

Of  course  there  are  American  women  who  cross  the  seas  to  endov^  bar- 
ren titles,  but  that  sort  there  is  no  need  of  discussing.  The  question  that  is 
really  interesting  is  whether  the  instinct  of  preservation  is  busy  inciting 
our  women  to  marry  away  from  their  own  land.  I  know  a  person  who  is 
sometimes  asked,  "Shall  we  go  and  grow  up  with  Chicago  r  "No  I  no  I 
no  r  she  says.  "  Shall  we  go  to  Boston  r  "  No  P  **  Shall  we  move  to  New 
York  r    ••  Not  yet."    "Will  you  go  and  live  in  London  r  "  Yes  P    "  Paris  T 
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"Oh,  yes  r   And  yet  this  person  ought  to  have  as  valid  and  proaoimoed  a 
set  of  American  preferences  as  any  of  her  countrywomen. 

Alas  I  probably  she  has.  They  all  seem  willing  to  go»  if  only  they  can 
hit  on  a  reasonable  excuse  and  a  satisfactory  prosi)ect.  It  must  be  for  the 
same  reason  that  makes  the  Needle  of  Cleopatra  and  Gorringe  lean  a 
little  longing  dip  toward  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids  every  evening  at  sun- 
down. The  Needle  knows  that  the  greatest  climate  in  the  world  for  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  worst  for  preservation,  and  that  things  that  have  been 
perfected  beyond  any  reasonable  prospect  of  improvement  are  likely  to  last 
longer  in  some  less  stimulating  atmosphere  than  this.  Our  women, 
as  all  the  world  concedes,  have  attained  a  wonderfully  close  approx- 
imation to  perfection.  With  so  much  to  keep  as  they  have,  and  so 
comparatively  little  to  gain,  we  ought  not  to  wonder,  perhaps,  that  so  many 
of  them  would  be  willing,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  go  and  d  well 
where  time  is  somewhat  less  edacious  than  it  is  with  us. 

Edwabd  S.  Mabtin. 


'•CLAIMS  OP  LONG  DESCENT.- 

i'  To  any  one  who  does  not  consider  the*  vanity  inherent  in  human  nature 

it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  number  of  people,  even  in  this  country,  where 
every  man  is  a  sovereign,  who  lay  claim  to  royal  descent.  The  third  edition 

.   i  of  "  Americans  of  Royal  Descent "  has  recently  been  issued,  with  000  pages 

and  several  additional  pedigrees.  Not  so  very  long  since  a  Richmond  (Va.) 
imper  had  several  columns  giving  in  great  and  edifying  detail  the  pedigreeH 
of  divers  and  sundry  families  in  that  State  who  ran  back  their  genealogical 
line  to  some  king  of  England.  And  farther  North  the  nauveaux  riches^ 
overwhelmed  with  all  the  good  things  of  the  present,  and  feeling  secure 
for  the  future,  not  infrequently  proceed  to  provide  for  the  past  also 
i  by  purchasing  themselves  a  comfortable  pedigree  with  some  king  as  a  ter- 

\  I  minxL8  a  quo.    These  genealogical  acquisitions,  like  the  similar  traditional 

}  claims  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s  in  the  Old  Dominion,  are  deemed  by  the  public  ex- 

ceedioglj  doubtful.    Tennyson  (himself  of  undoubted  royal  ancestry)  has 

said : 

"  From  yon  blue  sky  above  us  bent 
,  The  icrand  old  gardener  and  hi*  wife 

;  Smile  at  the  clainis  of  long  descent.*' 

■i;i 

.|  While  claims  of  royal  origin  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  claimants  if 

'  '•  proven,  and  certainly  could  be  of  small  credit,  seeing  that  the  average 

■  I  royalty  has  been  a  rather  disreputable  character,  there  is  another  side  to 

! V  this  question  which  has  been  little  considered.    And  that  is  *that  these 

I  claims,  notwithfitanding  public  incredulity,  are  probably  all  true.    Let  us 

!  consider.    William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the  throne  of  England  A.  D. 

1066.    Allowing  thirty-three  years  as  a  generation,  there  have  been  twenty- 

j  ,  six  generations  since,  counting  his  children  then  living  as  the  first  genera- 

1  tion.    Many  people  leave  several  children,  others  leave  none.  It  is  certainly 

not  an  immoderate  calculation  to  average  each  descendant  as  leaving  three 

children.    For  if  each  descendant  with  bis  wife  left  only  two  children,  the 

V  population  would  have  stood  still,  whereas  the  less  than  a  million  inhabi- 

lll  tants  of  the  British  Isles  of  that  day  have  grown  to  be  nearly  forty  millions 

%  there,  and  s^veotj  unions  on  th|s  side  of  the  water.    William  the  Con- 
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qneror  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  Averaging  each  of  these  as  having 
three  children,  with  the  same  average  for  each  of  their  descendants  down 
to  the  present,  and  the  ten  children  of  William  in  the  present  or  twenty- 
fifth  generation,  by  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  would  have  2,821,206,- 
314,810  descendants  now  living  in  the  British  Isles,  in  America,  in  the  col- 
onies or  wherever  men  of  British  descent  are  to  be  found.  As  this  is  fully 
25,000  times  as  many  as  there  are  people  of  British  descent  on  the  globe 
there  must  be  an  error  in  the  above  calculation.  There  are  two.  First : 
while  an  average  of  two  children  to  each  descendant  is  too  small  since  that 
average  would  have  kept  the  population  stationary,  an  average  of  three  is 
too  high,  as  that  is  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  every  thirty  three  years, 
an  average  which  few  countries  other  than  the  United  States  could  show. 
The  second  error  is  that  intermarriages  among  descendants  must  be  allowed 
for.  Say  that  owing  to  these  errors  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  26,- 
000  times  too  much,  it  would  still  result  that  every  man  of  the  Bnglish- 
speaking  race  is  descended  from  the  Ck>nqueror.  Reduce  it  as  much  more  as 
you  like,  and  the  chances  are  yet  strong  that  any  given  man  of  your 
acquaintance,  as  well  as  yourself,  is  probably  a  descendant  of  the  victor  at 
Hastings.  Carry  the  propositus— tis  lawyers  call  hlm--back  a  few  genera- 
tions further,  say  to  Alfred  the  Great  or  Charlemagne,  and  the  chances  are 
almost  inevitable  that  any  given  individual  is  their  descendant.  Indeed  in 
the  light  or  arithmetic  it  may  be  doubted  if  to-day  there  is  any  person 
speaking  French,  German,  or  English  who  is  not  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Charlemagne.  It  is  at  least  a  mathematical  certainty  that  to-day  there  lives 
no  one  in  any  civilised  country  who  is  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  some  king 
or  other  eminent  hifttorical  character.  So  true  is  it  that  He  has  made  "all 
people  of  one  blood,**  and  so  puerile  are  claims  of  any  one  whatever  to 
superior  descent  over  his  neighbor. 

The  six  wives  of  Henry  VIIL  of  England  came  from  three  different 
countries  and  different  ranks,  but  each,  as  well  as  Henry  himself,  was  de- 
scended from  Edward  HI.  This  fact  is  commemorated  on  the  windows  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Hampton  Court,  as  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  have  been  t^ere.  In  London,  too,  there  is  to-day  a  butcher  (and  many 
others  of  like  rank)  who  can  piPove  unbroken  lineal  descent  in  a  legitimate 
line  from  a  king  of  England. 

There  is  another  view,  too,  of  this  matter.  While  taking  any  historical 
character  as  a  terminus  a  guo,  his  descendants  widen  out  in  each  genera- 
tion like  a  pyramid  from  its  apex  ;  yet  taking  any  given  person,  yourself, 
for  instance,  and  tracing  back  his  ancestors  in  like  manner,  they  double  in 
each  ascending  generation  till  in  a  few  hundred  years  they  become  **like 
sands  on  the  seas»hore  for  multitude."  The  first  error  in  the  above  calcula- 
tion as  to  descendants  is  eliminated.  The  ancestors  In  each  ascending  gen- 
eration most  be  exactly  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  generations 
below  it.  .The  only  error  to  be  allowed  for  is  the  duplication  of  ancestors 
by  intermarriage  of  relatives,  till  finally,  by  the  operation  of  this  fact  in  the 
remote  past,  the  whole  human  race  is  narrowed  to  one  pair  for  its  origin. 
But  taking  each  indivldnal  living  to-day  as  the  apex  of  an  inverted  pyra- 
mid, with  his  ancestors  doubling  with  each  ascending  generation,  those 
ancestors  become  countless.  Putting  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  in 
William  the  Conqueror's  day  at  1,000,000  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  English 
speaking  man  breathes  to  day  who  is  ndt  descended  not  only  from  William 
l^iniself,  but  from  c^ch  other  of  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  population 
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of  that  day.  It  is  tnie  families  die  oat ;  bat  if  they  sorviTe  and  increase  to 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  with  each  successive  generation  decrease 
greatly  of  course  the  chances  of  all  the  branches  dying  out.  Even  where 
descendants  apparently  fail  in  the  direct  line  there  always  is  a  chance  that 
descendants  exist  who  have  become  obscure  and  l)een  lost  sight  of,  or  there 
may  be  descendants  through  illegitimate  and  hence  onreoognixed  de- 
scendants. Everyman  may  safely  count  on  the  fact  that  among  his  in- 
numerable ancestors  are  not  only  kings  and  other  historical  characters,  bnt 
also  as  certainly  tramps  and  criminals  of  every  description.  Fortunately 
criminals  do  not,  as  a  rule,  "  live  out  half  their  dayn,"  and  their  line  is 
more  apt  to  l>ecome  extinct  in  the  first  or  second  generation  succeeding; 
yet  he  who 

**  The  ancestral  line  would  ascend 
Will  find  it  waxed  at  the  other  end 
With  some  lineal  progenitor." 

True,  indeed,  it  is  that  every  man  is  descended  not  only  from  heroes, 
kings,  princes,  poets,  but  also  as  certainly  from  murderers  and  tbicTes. 
The  doctrine  of  heredity  has  some  force  in  it,  but  much  that  is  called  hered- 
ity is  simply  the  effect  of  environment.  A  man  may  be  a  thief  or  the  oppo- 
site because  his  father  was  such,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  hia  bent 
towards  larceny  or  good  works  is  due  rather  to  his  surroundings  and  early 
influences  than  to  qualities  transmitted  in  the  blood.  Inasmuch  as  the 
grandchild  is  only  ^,  his  son  }i,  his  son  A,  and  his  son  ^  (and  so  on  in 
geometrical  ratio)  the  possessor  of  inherited  qualities  from  any  given  an- 
cestor, the  effect  of  descent  speedily  minimizes.  Nothing  is  more  absurd 
and  unfounded  than  the  claims  of  an  aristocracy  based  upon  the  supposed 
continued  transmission  of  virtues  and  talents,  as  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  or  of  a  monarchy,  all  of  which  have  been  founded  by  some  great 
chieftain  of  bis  day.  But  more  absurd  still  is  the  spectacle  of  any  one  Indi- 
vidual seeking  to  attract  imputed  honor  to  himself  by  asserting  claim  to 
descent  from  one  who  held  some  post  of  honor  centuries  ago.  If  the  chain 
of  descent  can  be  made  out,  countless  others  are  equally  as  certainly  de- 
scended from  the  same  origin,  and  furthemlbre  the  claimant  is  eqaally  as 
certainly  descended  from  numerous  disreputable  characters,  whose  quali- 
ties he  has  the  same  chance  to  have  inherited  with  those  of  his  more  con- 
spicuous and  honored  ancestor.  No  conception  is  more  false  in  fact  than 
the  current  conceit  that  any  man  is  descended  from  a  single  line  of  ances- 
tors. The  lines  of  descent  approach  infinity.  And  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tainly destroyed  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  fignres  than  any  assumed  merit 
based  upon  "  claims  of  long  descent.**  We  are  not  only  all  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  but  probably  every  German,  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Italian, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  is  likewise  a  descendant  of  Julius  Ceoaar  and  Charle- 
magne. It  is  true  royal  dynasties  have  died  out,  but  no  account  is  taken  of 
illegitimate  descendants,  usually  numerous,  in  such  cases.  Besides,  luxury 
and  wars  decimate  dynasties,  and  intermarriages  reduce  the  number  of 
descending  lines.  Cffisar  left  no  legal  heir  In  the  direct  line,  but  according 
to  what  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  tell  us  of  him  he  doubtless  left  many  de- 
scendants. Famine  and  war  have  destroyed  whole  populations,  bat  when 
after  a  few  generations  a  man's  descendants  have  multiplied  into  many 
lines,  no  disaster  could  within  any  reasonable  probabUity  cat  off  all  his  de- 
soendants.    These  modem  "claimants"  have  no  monopoly.   The  bcggM 
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next  door  is  probably  a  genuine  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne;   As 

Pope  says: 

"  What  can  ennoble  fools  or  slaves  or  oowarde  I 
Not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

Or  as  Sancbo  Panaa  hath  it : 

'*  Brery  man  Is  the  son  of  his  own  works.*' 
Erery  man  leaving  descendants  who  smriye  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  will,  in  all  probability,  in  a  few  centuries  be  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  every  man  of  his  nationality  then  living  on  the  globe.  But  if  there  is  any 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  a  man's  descendants  there  is  none  as  to  his  an- 
cestors. The  "  past  at  least  is  secure.**  Every  man  has  necessarily  had  mil- 
lions of  ancestors,  and  equaUy  of  necessity  has  "  royal  blood  in  his  veins.** 

Walter  Clabk. 


WOMEN  AND  AMATEUR  ACTINO. 

It  is  odd,  but  no  one,  I  believe,  as  yet  has  taken  up  the  question 
which  occurs  to  me  as  a  very  pertinent  and  not  altogether  unimpor- 
tant one ;  and  this  is  in  how  far  and  in  what  way  amateur  acting  reacts 
upon  and  modifies  the  amateur  actress ;  how  much  or  how  little,  and 
whether  fOr  good  or  for  evil,  this  pursuit  influences  the  pursuer;  wherein 
the  accomplishment  serves  to  form  the  woman,  and  what  are  the  acci- 
dental and  incidental  differences  it  imposes  upon  her  character. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tendencies  of  modem  life  is  undoubtedly  the 
profound,  absorbing,  mastering  impulse— which  rules  the  men  and  not  in- 
frequently overrules  the  women  of  our  nineteenth  century— the  impulse  to 
give  forth,  to  give  out,  to  express,  to  obtain  that  which  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  carried  an  ineradicable  odium  in  its  train,  but  which  to  day  is 
as  a  laurel  crown  on  her  whose  brows  support  it :  I  mean  notoriety.  The 
goal  to  bfl  gained  is,  being  talked  about.  The  means  to  be  employed,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  must  be  flagrant,  blatant,  intensely  en  evidence. 

And  what  can  present  itself  more  apposite,  other  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments being,  perhaps,  out  of  reach  or  uncongenial,  than  amateur  acting  f 
The  power  of  theatrical  application  is  common  enough.  The  power  of  dra- 
matic insight  is  extremely  rare.  To  be  theatrical  is  both  easy  and  usuaL 
To  be  dramatic  is  both  uncommon  and  also  impossible  unless  one  is 
guided  by  the  rein  of  that  divinity  which  hedges  Genius  to  far  more  pur- 
pose than  it  of  ttimes  hedices  kings. 

I  know  of  no  amateur  actress  whatever  who  is  in  the  least  inspired  by 
dramatic  insight.  I  know  of  none  who  does  not  possess  a  fair  share  of 
theatrieal  perspicacity.  Nor  yet  of  one  who  exhibits,  even  when  soper- 
exelted,  the  fOrce  sufQcient  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters— setting  aside  the 
rarer  ablUty  to  epitomise  that  passion  by  a  glance,  a  single  word,  or  an  in- 
tonatloB.  Do  what  they  will  they  fail  ignominiously,  utterly,  completely, 
at  doing  that  which  they  expressly  set  out  to  do ;  they  cannot  cici^  they  can- 
not represent,  they  cannot  live  and  breathe  and  be  before  our  eyes  the  pas- 
sionate or  polished  lives  of  the  "people  of  the  play.**  And  acting— unfortu- 
nately for  the  amateur  actresses— is  (pro  tern,)  being ^  and  it  is  not  talking  to 
an  audience  about  what  is. 

To  what  degree  the  modem  fad  of  amateur  acting  may  be  said  to  infln- 
enee  the  characters  of  the  women  who  have  taken  it  up,  it  may  not  be  diffi- 
eolt,  bat  it  maj  be  distinctly  distasteful  <to  them)  to  state.  Amateur  acting 
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carried  to  the  point  at  which  it  at  present  rests.  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
demoralizini:  amusement,  fashion,  pursuit,  whateyer  one  wills  to  call  it» 
In  the  first  place,  it  unquestionably  alienates,  if  it  does  not  divorce.  » 
woman  from  what  we  are  very  justly  condemned  to  call  the  realities  of  life. 
It  robs  her  of  the  savoring  salt,  and  bestows  upon  her  instead  the  un- 
sanative  sugar.  It  confers  upon  her  a  rather  tropically  flavored  fic- 
tional existence,  and  takes  from  her  the  real  throe,  and  throb,  and 
pulse,  and  pleasure  of  a  true  and  ansentimentalized  state  of  being. 
It  takes  from  her  the  bloom  of  her  best  prerogatives,  and  renders  her 
back  nothing  in  their  place  save  the  exitial  excitements  of  an  applause  that 
is  too  often  totally  insincere  as  well  as  totally  unmerited— an  atmosphere 
that  is  falne,  and  a  code  of  manners  that  is  ill-built  on  some  kind  of  insecore 
foundation  called  by  some  one  the  **  freemasonry  of  art  V*  and  it  leaves  her 
glorying  in  a  nondescript  phase  of  self -adornment,  which,  for  lack  of  the 
courage  to  christen  it  demi-mondaincwe  impertinently  designate  as  "ac- 
tress-like." 

This  woman,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  is  not  what  she  appears  to 
be.  She  is  very  probably  a  thoroughly  respectable  woman,  with  a  heart, 
and  a  soul,  and  a  brain  as  well  as  another ;  and  that  heart  and  soul  and 
brain  of  hers,  commensurately  with  her  era,  have  whispered,  and  sung,  and 
screamed  and  shrieked  the  same  weary,  rending  cry  that  all  the  other  wo- 
men's hearts  and  brains  and  souls  seem  in  these  days  to  have  shrieked  and 
sobbed  unto  them,  crying  out : 

*'  I  will  be  heard !  I  will  be  seen  I  I  will  be  pointed  at,  talked  about, 
written  of,  commented  on,  criticised,  cavilled  at  even,  if  needs  be,  but  I 
must  be  something,  do  something,  other  than  lead  the  life  of  a  womanly*, 
sweet  and  serious  woman.  That  will  kill  me  I  I  need  action— scope.  I  must 
express,  not  repress  I  I  must  declare,  and  not  refrain  1  I  must  give  out„ 
and  not  hold  in  T  In  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  amateur  acting,  pur  et  simpUy 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  charming  amusement,  an  inspiriting  diversion ;  it  affords 
an  outlet  often  enough  for  many  a  tense  and  tugging  strain  that  otherwise 
might  easily  prove  too  much,  perchaoce,  for  the  character  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain it ;  but  amateur  acting,  in  common  with  a  vast  number  of  other  things 
in  our  age  of  the  world,  is  carried  to  what  I  may  be  fully  Justified  in  denom- 
inating as  a  forlorn  extreme.  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  amusement. 
And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  at  a  first  hearing,  it  has  become  a  literal 
profession,  very  much  as  beauty  became  a  profession  some  few  years  ago, 
and  with  very  like  and  very  deteriorating  results,  as  a  backward  glance  can 
assure  the  most  biassed  inquirer. 

From  starting  out  as  an  entertainment  merely,  amateur  acting  presently 
grew  to  be  piogresslve,  and  from  being  progressive,  it  has  now,  in  my  opin- 
ion, reached  the  point  where  it  begins  to  be  degenerative.  It  has  gained  its 
ultimatum  and  touches  upon  its  decay.  It  gives  us  to-day  no  better  act- 
ing, no  more  artistic  impersonations,  no  further  evidences  of  genius,  or 
even  of  talent  among  its  women  than  it  did  when  the  erase  first  broke 
upon  our  unsuspecting  vision.  But  it  can  show  us  a  clique  of  young  women 
scattered  all  over  the  country  whose  style  is  bizarre,  whose  manners  are 
meretricious  and  unwomanly,  whose  atmosphere  Just  hesitates- one  says 
looking  at  these  dispassionately— at  the  threshold  of  that  which  is  pre> 
•umed  to  be  a  monopoly  in  another  quarter,  and  whose  lives,  hopes,  aims 
are  certainly  unwholesome.    And  tending  whither? 

Fannib  Atmab  Mathswb. 
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Spauldino  &  Co. 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 


wn  a  Diamond 

bought  from  a  trustworthy  house  and  you  are 
certain  of  the  value  of  your  possession. 

Other  things  lose  their  value  in  time  — or 
suddenly  become  worthless  —  Diamonds,  never. 

We  call  your  attention  to  our  stock  which 
represents  the  world's  best  gems. 

Our  "Suggestion    Book" — free. 

36   Ave.    de   TOpera.  Cor.    State   and   Jackson    Sts. 

PARIS.  CHICAGO.' 


SEE 
HOW 
THEY 
CROW 


Margaret,  Aiuuti  Mellie  Kellogg  (triplets  14  months),  Watkins,  New  York. 
The  mother  of  these  sprightly  little  ones  knew  the  value  ofRldse's  Food— so  she  bis  them  wtth  her  to-dfty. 

C^\^\\g\  /^tf*4^m«/^|«  (infact. alIgroYtb)depnfl8aDonnourisnmeDt.  That  is  the  important 
V^nillJ  VjFUWin  problem  in  the  cr.^ical  period  of  youthfal  development  familiarlr 
known  as  *'groviring."  The  rapidly  increasing:  actiTity  of  the  vital  forces  makes  a  tevere  demand 
upon  the  nutritive  powers;  and  the  failure  to  obtain  adequate  nourishment  often  results  in  a  per- 
man<>n*ly  stunted  and  impoverished  physique. 

Rldse's  Food  supplies  this  need  more  abundantiv  than  any  other  known  diet.  It  combines 
the  two  requisites  of  hi  h  nutriiive  value  and  perfect  dlseatlblflty  to  a  degree  which  has  maA<^i.v. 
for  thirty  years  the  means  of  physical  salvation  to  the  children  aIld5o^3A^^^l«QLt^5ft«A^s!L"^>Rs«k^x•«^x^s«l^, 

The  same  properties  have  made  it  tike  unfmWVikiL  T«kN\»»^^«»  ^V^'^^'^^^v^SS^V 

ioralldsy  eooiralescents,  and  all    otlk^vm   aiifteTliML   ^^?:n^  ^^JS^?]?J^S^«SST^ 

Aitsemtion,    If  not  sold  toy  your  druccUt^  amiA\^Ve  Cia.iDk  msVXV  b«.  ^*^^r^^.  T^  •^  v\«.  cVX^A.  o 

^  pamphlet  prepared  by  a  physician  of  large  experience, xcvlK  ^^JJ^i*^^^^^  dtoL-«v«k*  1  «<^  ^^ 

t^eaffed.wtllbeaenttoanyadLdrtBS  mentioning  tKis  publication  a.nd.  aeivo^  ;L^^^^,W^^' 
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HARPER'S  Magazine 


Founded  In  I 

SOME    ATTRACTIVE   FEATURES   FOR    1895 

I2-MOKTH8*  Sbrial 
The  Simpletons,  a  New  Novel,  by  THOMAS  HARDY 


Ax  Historical  Novel 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc 

B7  the  Sleur  Louis  de  Conte  (ber  Page  and  Secretaiy).   DJiistratad  by  F.  V.  du  Mond 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  wUl  contrilmte  Society  Sketches,  with  his  Owa  IlhiMratiODB 

S-MoifTHS*  Serial 
The  Princess  Aline,  a  Novelette,  by  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

Beanttfally  lUiutrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson 
SOXB  aXBSIOAH  FBATUSBS  80XB  FOBSIOir  FSATUBBS 

Southern  Papers.   By  Julian  Ralph.  Additional  Japanese  Bketohee.  By  Altbxd 

Maritime  History  of  New  Tork.    By  Thomas   ^         ^^???®- 

A.  Janvier,  Blnstrated  by  Howard  Pyle.   Stories  of  Chinese  Lifie. '  By  Julian  Ralph, 
First  Impressions  of  New  Tork.   By  W.  D.  Hlustrated  by  C.  D.  Weldon. 

HowvLLB*  India,  Described  and  Illnstrated  by  Edwin  Lord 

Articles  on  American  Sports.   By  Caspar  W.  WEracs. 

Whttney.  Papers  on  Northern  AfHoa. 

SCIENCE   ♦   LITERATURE   ♦   ART 
Articles  on  Praotioa^  Physiology,  by  Professor  Andrew  Wilson  of  Bdisbnrgh.    Papers  on 
Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Jerusalem,  by  Laurence  Button,  Illustrated  by 
Frank  V.  du  Mond.   Adolph  Ksnsel,  by  Oharlbs  Waldstkin;  Olasffow  School  of  Painting, 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  etc.,  etc. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  leading  autbors,  inolodingOwcN  Wistbr,  Mart  B.  Wilkens,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewbtt,  George  A.  Hibbard,  and  Co>f8TAN0B  Cart  Harrison. 

Subscription,  ^4.00  a  Yesi 

HARPER'S  Weekly 

1»87— Thirty-eight  Year,  In  the  Lead-1895 

THE  WAR  IN  KOREA 

Julian  Ralph,  tbe  distinguished  writer  and  correspondent,  has  been  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  and 
there  joined  by  C.  D.  Weldon,  the  well-known  American  artist,  who  is  co-operating  with  Mr.  Ralph 
in  sending  the  WEEKLY  exdoslye  information  and  illustrations. 

TWO  STRONG  SERIALS  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

1.  BomanoebySTANLETj.  Wetman.  Personal   AdTsntures    of  Distinguished 

2.  The  Son  of  His  Father.   A  Novel  of  New  Offioers.   Continuation  of  thelseries  of  Naval 
York.    By  Brani>er  Matthews.  Battles.    Both  Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  RECORD  WILL  BE  MADE  OF  THE  MOST 
NOTABLE  ACHIBYEMENTS  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  ART 

THIS  BUSY  WORLD  POPULAR  SCIENCE  AMATEUR  SPORT 

By  E.  8.  Martin  By  Eminent  Authorities  By  Caspab  W.  Whitnet 

lYIGORODB  EDITORIALS  TBEHOHAfiT  BPBOIAL  A&TI0LB8  POLITIOAL  0ABT00H8 
Some  of  the  Contributors  who  Have  Made  the  Present  Volume  Notable  :  Hon.  Carl 
ScBURZ,  Oen.  Lew  Wallace,  Henrt  Jambs,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, Hrnry  Loomis  Nelson.  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden.  M.D  .  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  Hod.  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge,  Prof  F.  W.  Taussig,  rapt..  Charles  King,  u.  8.  A*.  Poult- 
NET  BiGKLOW,  OwBN  WisTKR,  PTof  N.  8.  Shaler,  Dr.  KiOHARD  Wheatlbt,  and  many  others. 

In  Fiction.— Rudtard  Kipuko,  Mart  E.  Wfeins.  A.  Conan  Dotlb.  I  Zangwilu  Brandbr 
Matthew8«  K.  F.  Benson,  W.  Clark  Russelu  kvA  Wilder- MoGlasson,  Maabten  Maabtxnb, 
and  many  others. 

ALL  DfPOBTABI  EVEHT8  PBE8BHTED  Promptly,  Aoouately,  Ezhautifsly,  la  tho  Higfasit  Order  of 

UluBtratlon  and  Deaorlptivo  Tort 
Subscription,  g4.00  a  Year 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York 

ly  Poatage/ree  to  all  tmbscHbers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,    BookseUers  and 
Postmasters  vauaUy  receive  subscriptions,    Subscriptions  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  should  be 
ccmnpanied  by  Po^-office  Money  Order  or  Draft,    When  no  time  is  specified,  subscriptions  will  be- 
in  iWrA  the  current  number,  #-     .^  -w,  ^    ^ 
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HARPER'S  Bazar 


Volume  xxviii 

The  woman  who  takes  HARPEB'8  BAZAB  Is  prepared  for  erery  occasion  In 
life,  oeremonioos  or  informal,  where  beautiful  drees  is  requisite. 

Soma  of  the  partioiilars  in  which  its  exoellanoe  appears : 

ELEGANT  DESIGNS         OUR  PARIS  LETTER 

From  Worth  Models  By  Katharinb  db  Forkst 

BySANDOzandCHAPUis  NEW  YORK   FASHIONS 

OTHBB  STBZKING'  FBATUBBS 

DOCTOR  WARRICK'S  DAUGHTERS 

An  Amkrican  Serial 
By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 
MY  LADY  NOBODY,  an  Intensely  exciting  Novel 
ByHAARTBN  MAARTBNTS 
Charming  Short  Stories  by  brilliant  writers  will  be  giyen  weekly 

ART   AND   ARTISTS 
The  BAZAB  presents  oonptantly  the  finest  work  of  American  and  Ruropean  artists.    Pictures 
from  New  York,  London,  and  Paris  Exhibitions  will  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  fine  art  periodicaL 
ESSAYS  AND  SOCIAL  CHATS  By 

THOIIAS  WENTWORTH  HlGOUrSON.  EUZABKTH  BiBLAND 

Junius  Hbnri  Brown b.  Marion  Harland. 

Maroarbt  Sutton  Briscoe.  Christine  Terhune  Hbrrick. 

H0XT8B  aOLD  BB0IPB8.    Articles  upon  cooking  and  serrice.  with  formulas  in  great  variety, 
appear  in  cTery  number. 

HBW  TOBK  800IETT  AVATBUB  THBATBIOALS 

By  '*  Spbotator"  and  By  Fannie  Atmar  M atbbws, 

"Mrs.  VanTwiller."  Grace  Furniss,  and  Mildred  Howblls. 

AN8WBB8  TO  00BBBSP0NDBNT8 

Suestions  receive  the  personal  attention  of  the  Editor,  and  are  answered  in  the  Bazar  at  the 
est  possible  date  after  their  reoeiot.    This  brilliant  fashion  weekly,  with  the  prestige  of  a  long 
and  successful  career,  will  bl^in  its  twenty-eighth  year  in  January,  1806. . 

Subscription,  M.OO  a  Year 

HARPER'S  Young  People 

A  FIfty-Two-Week  Feast 


Corporal  Fred 
By  Capt.  Chas.  kino 


FIVE  CONTINUED  STORIES 

The  'Scutney  Mall 
By  SophibSwbtt 


On  an  Arizona  Trail 

By  Capt.  C.  A.  Curtis 


Snowshoes  and  Sledges 

By  KiRR  MUNROB 

Our  Public  Servants 


'^goaj  yitti_the  rjag 


A  Day  in  the  Senate. 
What  Governors  Do. 
The  President's  Cabinet. 
Juvenile  Sovereigns 
Alphonso  of  Spain. 
Wilhelmina  of  Holland. 
Bdward  of  Bsgland. 


Henderson 
Successful  Men's  Start 
Admiral  Gherardi.    By  F.  Matthews. 
Lew  Wallace.      By  Mattib  D.  Britts. 
Theodore  Thomas.    By  Jambs  Barnrs. 
Great  Men's  Sons 
Son  of  Charlemagne. 
Son  of  Martin  Luther. 
Son  of  Napoleon. 


By  Senator  Lodob. 

ByCovemor  Russbll. 

By  Thbo.  Roosevelt. 

Great  State  Papers 
How  the  Oorman  Bill  Looks. 
How  Kadison's  Papers  Look. 
How  Treaties  are  Made. 

GETTING  ON  IN  LIFE 

BEOOMINa  A  PHTSICIAH  OB  SUBOBON.    Bu  Dr.  J.  A,  WYETH. 
COMING  TO  NEW  TOBK  TO  STUDY  ABT.    By  CLARA  B,  CAHILL, 
BOTS  WHO  STUDT  LAW  IN  B  ABNBST.    By  JAS,  A,  PARKER. 
New  York  Streets  Whaling  Adventures  Helpfuf  Science 

A  WaiTs  Luck.  Bnnaway  Fin-Baok.  Life  in  an  Observatory. 

Danny  Cahill.  Bevengefal  Whale.  Changes  in  the  Earth. 

A  Great  City's  Life  Building  Modern  Wonders 

New  Tork  Water  Life.         By  Julian  Ralph.       Tho  Flying  Machine.      Bv  Hiram  Maxim. 

How  New  Tork  is  Fed.    By  Chas  L.  Norton.       The  Ocean  Greyhound.    By  F.  Matthews. 

lighting  New  York.     By  Wm.  Hbmmingwat.        The  Trolley-Oar.      By  Herbert  L.  Webb. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Prospbgtus  and  Sample  Copt  Free 

Subscription,  S2.00  a  Year 

Published  by  HARPER  &  ^iVVOTYV^VS^.  ^^^  X wV. 

/er  Postaoefree  to  all  aubBcribera  in  tht  United  States,  CatvoAo,  owA  ^;^>'^S;;J5SSS!v^5«^«3^ 
Potimtuiera  uauaUy  receive  «u6»cription8.    Subecrlptvons  sewt  Airwifc  ^LiJafCSr^SSSwcrr^^ 
aeoampaniedby  Post  Ojfflce  Money  ^rder  or  I>rerft,    WT\en  no  Uti^  ^  w^w^^^^***-*  "^ 
^tffif^  with  the  current  number .  ^ 
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SOME  NOTABLE  BOOKS 

OF  THE  SEASON. 


HYPATIA; 


Or,  New  Fbes  with  an  Old  Faoe.  By  Chablbs  KnroBLvr.  Dlnsuated  from  Drawimcs  by  William 
MARTUf  Johnson,  and  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Two  YolomeB.  8to.  Ornamental  Silk 
Binding,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  97.00.   {In  a  Box,) 


"Harper's  Younfl:  People"  for 
1894. 

Volume  XY.  With  about  800  illustrations  and 
888  Pages.   4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  ^LBO, 

Wimples  and  Crispinfl:  Pins. 

studies  in  the  Coiflftu^  and  Ornaments  of  Women. 
B7  Thbodobb  Child,  Author  of  "Art  and 
CriUoiBm,*'eto.  Crown  8to,  Cloth,  Ornamen- 
tal, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  98.00. 


Portraits  In  Plaster. 

From  the  Collection  of  Laubbnob  HUTTON.  With 
78  Illustrations.  Large  Paper.  8to,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Qilt  Top,  98.00. 

T^iliflTht  Land. 

Written  and  Illustrated  bj-  Howabd  Ptlb,  Author 
of  *'The  Wonder  Clock,"  '*  Pepper  and  Salt," 
**  Men  of  Iron,*' etc.   8to,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 


THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE. 

A  story.    By  Cbablbb  Dudlbt  Wabnbr,  Author  of  "A  Little  Journey  in  the  Worid,"  eto«  Illiis- 
trated  by  W.  T.  Smbdlbt.    Post  8to,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 


The  White  Company. 

By  A.  CONAN  DoTLB,   New  Illustiated  Bditioo. 
Post.  8T0,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

A  Sportinfl:  Pllflrrlmaflre. 

By  Caspj^b  W.  Whitnbt.    Copiously  Illustrated. 
8ro,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

Wealth  Afirainst  Common- 
wealth. 

By  Hbnbt  Dbbcabbbt  Llotd.   870,  Cloth,  98-A). 

Literary  and  Social  Essays. 

By  Qbobob  William    Cubtis.    One  Volume. 
Crown  8T0,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Oilt  Top. 


Bible  Stories  for  Younfl:  People. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Hbnbt  C.  Pottitb,  DJ>.,  The 
Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hubst,  D.D.,  The  Rey. 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  and  Others.  Illustrated. 
Post  8to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  9t00. 

Thomas  Barclay. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Babolat.  formerly  Briti^  Consnl-General  at 
New  York.  Edited  by  Gbobob  Lockhart 
RiYBS.  With  Portrait  and  Haps.  8to,  Cloth» 
Uncut  Edges  and  Qilt  Top. 

The  Story  of  Babette. 

By  Ruth  MoBkbbt  Stuabt.  Author  of  "A 
Golden  Wedding,'*  etc  Illustrated.  Post 
8yo,  Cloth.  Ornamental. 


TRILBY. 

A  Novel.  By  Gbobob  du  Maubibr,  Author  of  **  Peter  ibbetson."  With  120  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Post  8yo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  91.7fi.  Three^uarter  Calt  93.60.  Three-quarter  Crushed 
Levant,  HM.  Edition  de  Luxe.  Oae  Volume,  Full  VeUum,  910.00.  (WiU  be  ready  early  in 
Deoembcor.) 


Highland  Cousins. 

A  NoveL  By  William  Black,  Author  of  "The 
Handsome  Humes,"  **  A  Princess  of  Thule," 
etc.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
91.75. 

Four  American  Universities. 

(Harvard.  Yale,  TrinoeUm,  and  Columbia.)  With 
many  Illustrations.   4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 


A  Little  EnflTlish  Gallery. 

By  LoxTiBB  IxooxN  GuiNBT.  With  Portrait.  Ulroo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.  (In  the  Series  "Harper's 
American  Essayists.")   91.00. 

Wayside  Poems. 

Illustrated,    dquaro  8vo» 


By  Wallaob  Bbuob. 
C^oth,  Ornamental 


92.00. 


THE  BOY  TRAVELERS  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  through  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
with  Visits  to  the  Islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  the  Site  of  Ancient  Troy.  By  Thomas 
W.  Knox.   Profusely  Illustrated.    Squaro  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  93.00. 


Published  by  HARPER  &,  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

•  The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  aU  bookaeUera,  or  wiU  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postaoe  prepaid, 
to  any  part  cf  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNQ  FOLKS 

IN  1895. 


-9   -9  EDITED   BY  9    9 
MARY  MAPES   DODGE. 


THE  GREATEST  TEAR  ST.  NICHOLAS  has  ever  had  is  jast  closing. 
**  The  best  of  children's  magazines  "  is  now  the  onlv  high-class 
monthly  for  youne  folks  published  in  America.    It  is  without  a  rival. 
Rudyard  Kiplin^s  famous  **  Jungle  Stories,"  written  especi- 
ally for  St.  Nicholas,  were  a  great  feature  of  1894,  and  it  will  be 
II    pleasant  news  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  continue  as  a  contributor  to 
the  coming  volume  which  begins  with  the  November  issue. 
While  their  elders  are  reading  Prof.  Sloane's  Life  of  Napoleon 
in  7!i/ Off/i/r^,  the  boys  and  girls  will  be 
same  great  hero,  told  by  Elbridge  I 
'^  Brooks*  and  superbly  illustrated.    T 
)  hero  of  "A  Boy  of  the  First  En 
I    pire**  renders  a  service  to  Napoleon,  I 
*   comes  one  of  his  pages  and  finally  an  aid 
He  is  with  him  at  the  most  critic^  times 
his  life, — at  the  departure  for  Elba,  in  tl 
RUDYARD  KIPLING.  glories  of  the  life  at  Fontainebleaa  ai 

finally  at  Waterloo.  The  story  glows  wi 
)  pageantry  and  is  a  truthful  and  accurate  account,  based  upon  the  be 
I  authorities  and  verified  by  the  latest  information,  of  the  life  of  **  the  mi 
;  of  destiny." 

i|  "  The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,^  entertaining  ai 
up-to-date  chapters  on  animals,  will  be  contributed  by  the  well-knov 
naturalist,  Pro^  W.  T.  Homadair ;  and  Theodore  Boosi 
velt  will  write  a  series  to  be  called  ••  Uero-Tides  firom  Ame] 
lean  History/'  recounting  famous  deeds  of  heroism  which  yom 
people   ought   to  know  more  about.     The  series  on  •*Histor_, 

towBrfy*'  will  be  continued,  and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  will  include  in  his  enter- 
taining papers  on  **The  Great  Anierieaii  Authors'*  accounts  of  the  lives  of  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Poe  and  Lowell. 
The  Serial  Stories  are  many.    One  called  **  Chris  and  the  TVonderfVd  Lamp  " 

its  the  marvelous  adventures  of  a  modern  bov  who  became  the  acci- 

purchaser  of  Aladdin's  lamp  and  summoned  tne  eenie  while  cleaning 

delightful  story  of  college  girls, "  The  Three  Freshmen,"  will 

to  every  girl;  and  *•  Teddy  and  Carrots,"  James  Otis's  serial 

^sboy  life,  will  be  read  by  every  boy.    A  serial  story  by  Frances 

tenay  Baylor  is  one  of  the  features. 

ITest  Point"  will  receive  attention  from  Lieut.  Putnam,  and  liife 
Man-of-War  will  be  interestingly  described  in  four  papers  by 

1  EUicott,  of  the  flag-ship  •«  Chicago.  '^ 

ries  of  Famous  Horses  in  history  and  my thology—Bucepha- 

apoleon's  and  Sheridan's  horses,  cf 

told  by  James  Baldwin,  author  of*  St 

be  Northern  Myths."    City  Fire  ] 

nents  will  be  treated,  and  there  wi 

three  papers  on  The  Boys*  Brigs 

is  by  no  means  all  that  St.  Nicholas  has  in 

ers  of  the  coming  rolume,  but  it  is  enoug^  to 

acter  of  what  is  to  come.  Can  you  afford 
this  great  entertaining  educational  influen 

me?    It  is  said  that  "St.  Nicholas  has  m 

d  of  children  in  the  twenty  years  of  its  life." 

—  — .  ..  ICHOLAS  is  always  issued  on  the  35th  of  the  m< 

pnce  as  cents  a  number.    New  subscriptions  should  begin  with  November,  th 

tssueoftbenewyear.    Price  $3.00^    Subscribe  through  dealen,  or  remit  by  c 

draft  or  money>order  to 

THE   CENTURY  CO.,  UNION   SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Ube  Century  do's 


A  Subscription  to  The  Century  Magazine.  The  i«(U»f  ceMure  or 

this  great  periodical  for  1895  will  be  a  Life  of  Napoteun  %rritien  by  Proleasor 
Sloaae,  of  Princeton.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years  u(  siudy  and  refearcfa. 
\«rified  by  all  ibe  latest  and  hm  authorities.  It  wiU  be  fully  iUustraied  at 
freat.  expense  with  masterpieces  o(  art.  A  new  novel  by  Marion  Crawford, 
by  Mrs.  Burton  Harmoo,  papers  on  Washington  in  Lincofai's  Time  by 


Nosh  Brooks,  stories  by  all  we  leadin|;' writers,  are  among  the  fieaturcs 
of  the  cominr  volume.  The  subscription  price  is  %^  00,'  and  ii  ts  a  monthly 
revninder  oC  the  donor  for  a  whole  y^acr.  .  New  subscriptions  should  b<gin 
with  November.    D0  not  miss  the  Ckrisfmas  mmmhtr,  rkkfy  iUustwaM  mw^  ctm- 


RmdyaM  X^iimg't/ni  Amtrkam  Uory,  "A  Walkimg  DeUgmte  ' 

A  Subscription  to  St.NicllOla5.  Thisunnvaledmagarine 
for  young  folks  has  Just  closed  its  most  successful  year.  Whilr  iheir  eldcifs 
are  leading  Professor  Sloane's  Life  of  Napoleon  in  1  He  Ckntukv,  young 
folks.are  to  have  a  delightful  story-life  of  the  great  Emperor  entitled  **A  Boy 
of  the  First  Empire."  by  ElbriUge  S.  Brooks.  More  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
famous  Jungle  Stories  are  coming ;  Brander  Matthews  iviU  contribute  napert 
on  **  Great  American  Writers  " ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  write  **  Hero-Talcs 
of  American  History";  there  will  be  illustrated  articles  on  West  Point  and 
Life  on  a  Man-of-War.  with  papers  on  City  Fire  Departments,  the  Boys'  Brigade,  etc.  Five 
s^ial  stories  by  well-known  writers  win  be  among  the  contents,  and  more  Brownies  by  Palmer  Cox 
Everything  is  illustrated.  A  subscription  cosU  $3.00.  and  the  publishers  will  send  a  beautifully  printed 
certiscata  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  magazine  as  a  Christmas  present-    Begin  with  November 

The  Century  Dictionary,  a  gift  that  win  be  most  welcome  to  any  oim.  The  great 
^__^__^ . — ^.  ^.-.. -r  .u-  .>_  -.r-u u. .^   .„..v —  ^  rt^^  ^  „,  ,p^^^  u^ 

homes.    Now  made  com- 
^___-    ,  .     ,      .  volume.    Send  to  cents  for 

the  richly  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  it.  with  specimen  pages.  SoU  omiy  by  stihrriftim.'^oa  the 
instalment  plan  if  desired,  the  purchaser  having  the  use  of  the  entire  work  at  once. 

The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Naines.  compto.  b.  a^v.  a  {«»»»«<.( 

and  ^efiningdictioiutfy  of  proper  names  in  eeography.  biographer.  mvtbok>gy.  fiction,  art.  archeology, 
history,  etc.  In  one  magnifioent  volume  of  1100  pages,  containing  for  the  first  time  in  one  volume  all 
the  varieties  of  information  Vhich  we  have  heretofore  found  in  bioiraphical  dictionaries,  geographical 
gaseUeers,  dictionaries  of  archmotogy.  etc    SM  pmfy  by  tmkseriptiom  ;  address  the  publlsbers. 

BOOiCS  of  Travel.  AcroMAaiaonaBlcjrcle.  The  story  of  the  remarkable  trip  of  two  young 
American  students.  Richly  illustrated.  ck>th.  $1.50.  The  Mountains  of  California,  by  John  Muir.  the  Cair 
fbmianaturaUst.ofwbom  Emerson  said.**He  is  more  wonderful  than  Thoreau."  Illustrated,  doth.  $1  50. 

CO  win  DOOtn.  Recollections  by  his  daughter.  Edwins  Booth  Grossmann. 
with  Mr.  Booth's  letters  to  hvr  and  to  nis  friei»ds.  giving  a  delightful  glimpse  of 
the  great  actor.  Illustrated  with  photogravure  reproductions  of  portraits  Oc- 
tavo. 300  pages.  ckMh.  $3.00.  Limitededition.  100 copies,  octavo,  on  Holland 
paper,  $13.50;  Edition  de  Luxe.  50  copies,  quarto,  on  Whatman  paper.  $25.00 

Other  Books  of  Biography.  Tk.iMt-««iM«.A» 

lightfuOy  written  papers  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  describing  ftmous  people  of  tj 


De. 
I  people  of  the  days 

_  .  „  FulNpage  pictures 

printed  in  two  colors.  Magnificently  bound.  $6.00.  The  Autobiography  of 
Jessph  Jcffaraoq  ($4.00).  one  of  the  most  potable  books  of  our  generation,  its  U- 
•  •  *-.     .        .  THeAute" 


liehtfuOy  written  papers  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  describing  ( 

of  Queen  Anne,  inanding  Dean  Swift.  Defoe  and  Addison. 


lustrations  making  it  a  portrait  galleryof  the  American  stage.  ' 
($1.50).  The  Women  ot  the  French  Salens.         "      * 


Autobiography  of  TeannaM  Stf  vM 

, .    ^  ,  A  superb  volume  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.    Richly  iUus> 

trated  aiMl  printed  in  two  cok>rs.  $6.oa 

Poetry,  pive  Books  of  Song,  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  A  complete  collection  of  Mr.  Gikler's 
poems.  Illustrated.  340  pages,  cloth.  $1.50.  Poems  Here  at  Home,  by  Jamcfs  Whitcomb  Riley  (aodi 
thousand),  containing  the  best  work  of  <»e  of  the  most  popular  of  poets.   Cloth.  $1  50.  velliun.  $0.50. 

Art  BOOlCS.  English  Cathedrals,  bv  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensseber.  In  handsome  binding. 
$6.00.  The  same  issued  in  the  form  of^a  handbook  for  tourists.  ck>th.  $a  so;  leather,  j^.oo.  OM 
Italian  Masters.  Timothv  Cole's  cotlectiun  of  sixty-seven  engravings,  with  text  by  W.  J.  Stillmaa. 
$io.oa    A  few  copies  of  the  magnificent  Portlollool  Proofs  left.-  I  .      a  .      — ^^ - 

tury  Qallery.    "' 


agnificent  Portfolio  of  Proofs  lefT.-  125  issued.— $175  each.    Tfca  Cea» 
Sixty-fourof  the  best  engravings  in  The  Ccntuk>  and  St  KlCHOI^S.  $1000. 
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THE    SHERMAN    LETTERS. 

Ck>]Te0pondeiice  between  General  and  Senator  Sherman  from  1837  to  1881.    Bdltad  I17  Raohbl 

Shbrm AM  'i*HOKNDiKK.    Wilh  POTtraits.   8to,  9S.O0. 

**  A  uoique  ooU«etion  of  letten,  rich  in  mtterial  for  ftitare  historioti  stadjr,  and  rirally  InterMtlnr  m  ftMiies 
of  uDoonsotoas  self-rcTeUtlons  of  two  emlnrat  roeo  of  original  power  and  strong  eharaoterlstica.  VaTaable  as  a 
ooDtribatton  to  hlatorx,  it  has  the  eharm  and  Cudnatioa  of  an  aothralUng  oliaraoter-stadjr."— JV.  Y,  THbume. 


Three  Score  and  Ten  Years. 

Recollections.   B7  W.  J.  Linton.   With  Por- 
trait.  8^0.12.00. 

These  reooUeettons  ooTer  an  anosaally  long  period 
of  an  nnusoalljr  TAried  life,  and  reveal  a  rich  ftaod  of 
interesUrg  remlniseenoea  of  eminent  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  of  the  events.wlth  which  their  namea  are  as- 
sociated. 


Sea  and  Land. 

Coast  and'Deep  Sea  Phenomena,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  Relation  to  the  Life  of  lian. 
B7  Prof.  N.  8.  Shalsb.    Ulns.   8vo,  fLflO. 
Written  in  the  aQthor*a  wdMuown,  popolar  atyle, 

and  folly  Ulastrated  from  his  own  photographs  of  onrl- 

OQS  and  sign'floant  phases  of  the  realm  of  nature  with 

which  he  deals. 


A   SHELF   OF   OLD    BOOKS. 
By  Mrs.  Jaxab  T.  Fiklds.   Ulastrated  with  Portraits  Autograph  rao-slmilee,  eto.    8yo.  tLStL 

A  volume  of  nniqae  literary  interest.  The  late  James  T.  Fields  left  a  library  remarkable  for  Its  oharaoter 
and  associations,  and  espedallr  distingaished  for  its  personal  relics  of  eminent  men  of  letters,  including  Seott, 
Le'gh  Hunt,  Charles  Lamb,  Bhelley,  Keats,  and  others.  Mrs.  Fields  presents  here  a  syropathftic  account  of  these 
trea»ures  that  w!ll  attract  not  oaly  book  lovers,  but  all  interested  in  the  personalities  of  literary  men  and  women. 

The  Blrd*s  Calendar. 

By  H.  B.  Parkbubst.    With  84  lUnstratioss. 
12mo.$1.50nef. 


Wild  Beasts. 

A  Stndy  of  the  Character  and  Hahits  of  the  Ele- 
phant. Lion,  Panther.  T^eopard.  Jagoar, 
Tiger.  Pnroa,  Wolf,  and  Grissly  Bear.  B/ 
J.  HAMPDBN  Porter.  Illustrated.  8to.  $2.00. 
Mr.  Porter  presents  here.  In  a  most  Inter^ting 

form,  the  results  of  actual  experience  and  of  special 

study  of  the  animals  under  discussion. 


The  author  detcrlbes  with  sympathy  and  enthn- 
siasm  the  birds  as  they  appear  throughout  the  year  In 
Central  Park,  the  number  and  rarletr  of  which  will 
surprise  ihe  general  reader,  for  with  this  guide  he  will 
be  able  to  identify  every  bird  of  importance. 


THE    LIFE   AND   TIMES    OF    A.  B.  DURAND. 

By  JohnDurand.    Illnsl  rated  with  PhotofcraTnres.    Two  Editions    On  band-made  paper,  Ito, 
limited  to  100  ooples,  tl7.50  net;  square  8vo,  limited  to  500  copies,  $6.00  neL 
Mr.  Dnrand's  life  is  an  epitome  of  modem  American  aft  history,  and  this  rolume,  in  which  his  son  has  told 

the  story  of  his  fkther's  experiences  and  achievements,  narrates  not  only  the  artist's  life,  but,  incldttntall> ,  the 

development  of  American  ptintinff  during  the  past  half  ceotnry.    ItlsfUll  of  anecdote  and  reminlsoencea,  and 

handsomely  Illustrated— mainly  with  reproductions  of  Mr.  Dunuid's  paintings. 


Life  of  Charles  Lorinff  Brace. 

Chiefly  Told  In  His  Own  Letters.    Rdlt^d  hy  his 
daughter.    With  Portraits.    Cr.  Sro,  $2.50. 

The  great  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Brace,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Newsboys'  Lodving-Houses,  gives  to  his 
bio;^phy  a  peculiar  interes  .  It  reveals  hlb  mental  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  his  external  experience -his  private 
life,  and  his  views  on  mor&I  and  political  questious. 


Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service.' 
An  Account  of  the  Liadj  Franklin  Bay  £xpedi- 

tlon  of  1881-81.  and  the  Attainment  of  the 

Farthest  North.     By  Oen  A.  W.  Greklt. 

New  Popular  Edition,  fully  illustrated.  8to, 

f5.00. 

**  It  1$  the  moRt  important  work  on  Arctic  matters 
that  has  been  pnhlisSed  in  any  country  for  many 
years."— Boaf on  Herald* 


HISTORY   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

By  £.  Benjamin  Anhrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University.    Two  Volumes    With 

Maps.    Crown  8vo,  $4  00. 

Among  the  many  histories  of  the  United  Htates  Dr.  Andrews'  work  will  fill  a  unique  position,  being  at  the 
ftame  time  a  genuine  piece  of  literature  and  a  comprehensive  story  of  the  whole  growth  of  the  country  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present.  In  a  form  brier  and  easily  to  be  grasped. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 

By  Jambs  AnthontFroudb.    8T0,$2.5a 

"  The  volume  is  one  of  rare  value  and  murt  become 
a  historical  standard."— Bo«f on "14 dr«rfi««r. 


Costume  of  Colonial  Times. 
By  Mrs.  AucB  Morse  Karle.    12nn>,  $1.25. 

**  Lovers  of  old  customs  and  costu<nes  will  find  It 
a  treasure  of  delight."— iV.  F.  Observer. 


THE   ODES   OF    HORACE. 

Translated  by  Wiluam  E.  Qladstonb.    870,  $1.50. 

The  difficulty  of  turning  the  Latin  of  Horace  into  corresponding  terse,  compact,  epigrammatic,  and  at  the 
same  time  poetical  Kngllsh  has  been  mastered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  In  a  manner  that  will  recommend  his  volume  to 
all  lovers  of  the  classics  as  an  example  of  remarkably  sympathetic  and  vigorous  translation. 

William  Shalcspere. 

A  Stndy  of  Elisahethan  Literature.    By  Bar- 
rett Wendell.    12nio,  $1.75. 
"Not  only  usefiil  for  the  student  of  Shakspere  and 

the  drama,  but  very  intereatlng  as  well."— ^oafon 

Times. 


Musicians  and  Music  Lovers. 
And  Other  Essays.    By  W.  F.  Apthorp.   S1.50. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  vsrlons  musical  anbJecU 
by  an  author  of  recognized  eminence  in  the  musical 
world. 


i 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  153-157  FiftB|g4y^>Qb^S 


TUJH  iMUHTU  AMUiHlU^  ICJSVIJSW  AJJVISKTISJSK. 


CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 


POMONA'S  TRAVELS.  BY  FRANK  R,  STOCKTON. 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Mistrebs  of  Radder  Orange  from  her  Former  Handmaiden.    Folly  lllas- 

traied  hy  A.  B.  Fbobt.    12mo,  92.00. 

**Oneofthcino8tdeUffbtfk]l  books  Mr.  Stockton  has  ever  wrltteo.    It  is  ctpiUl  reading.    Mr.  FrtMt's 
plctorra  are  admirable.  "—iV.  F.  TinuB. 

Uniform  with  the  above :  Rudder  Granffe.  With  oyer  100  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frobt.  ISmo, 
•  ffilt  top.  92.00.    The  two  volomes  together,  in  a  box.  price  9^.00. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 


Polly  X  A  Christmas  Recollection.  HIub- 
trated  by  A.  Cabtaiokb.  Small  folio.  91^. 
*'In  a  companion  Tolume  to  *Marse  Ch«i'  and 
*  Meh  Lady'  comes  *  Polly.'  another  of  Mr.  Page's  de- 
UghtAil  tales  of  Southern  (ife.  The  illastrations  are  very 
effectiTe,  and  the  rolame  is  tasteAiIly  bouud."— jBo«- 
ion  Times, 


The  Bi'Hal  of  the  Guns.   l2mo.  9L2S. 

Containing  six  stories,  rich  in  pictures  of  old  Yir- 
ginia  life  and  character.  They  are  distingnished  by 
homorous.  pathetic  and  dramatic  tonchee,  and  are  told 
with  that  simple,  exqaisite  art  that  stamps  Mr.  Page  as 
the  finest  exponent  ot  the  old  and  new  Soath  In  flo- 

tt09.     . 


Ravenshoe,  2  vols 

2  vols.    Five  volnmes  in  uniform  style. 


HENRY    KINGSLEY*S  NOVELS. 
Austin  Elliot*  1  ToL    The  Recollections  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn» 


Each,  12mo.  9100.    The  set  in  a  box,  95.00. 


U  BOROK  JUKBKDITH.     UmO,  «1  JM. 

**  It  is  among  Mr.  Meredith's  very  best  noTel«. 
I*  is  ar'iRtK  dramati?,  absulately  original."— ^Tke 
Literary  World, 


"Lovers  of  fiction  who  are  weary  of  reading,  or  trying  to  read,  the  novels  ot  to^av,  will  wf  looms  the  pro- 
iect  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  giving  them  something  better  in  a  repilnt  of  the  novels  of  Henry 
Kingsley,  whom  so  good  a  master  of  the  art  as  Mr.  James  Payn  lately  told  the  world  that  he  considered  a  better 
novelist  than  his  brother  Charles."  -  R.  H.  Stoddaid. 

John  March,  Southerner.  By  Qborqb  W.    Lord  Ormont    and    His    Aminta.    By 
Cablb.    12mo,  91.M.  Gborob  MiRKDiTH.    12mo,91.M. 

Mr.  Cable's  new  novel  d'sDiays  ^i%  talents  at  their 
b'st.  It  is  a  remirkable  pic>u*t<  ot  an  old  Southern 
town. 

NEW    BOOKS    FOR   THE    YOUNCe 

PICCINO  AND  OTHER  CHILD  STORIES. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodosok  Burnett.    Illustrated  by  H.  B.  BmoH.    Sqaare  8vo,  91*^* 

Mrs,  Burton  II*rki8on  writes:  "Toe  hlstorv  of  Pioclno's  *two  day*'  is  as  delicate  as  one  of  the  anemones 
thft  soring  In  the  rock  waMs  f«ciDg  Piccino's  MMIterranean.  A  delighiAiI  volume,  in  fair  print,  and  ttirthermore 
ambellished  by  Mr.  Birch's  graceful  and  sympathetic  drawings." 

MRS.  BURNETT'S  FOUR  FAMOUS  JUVENILES.   Eaoh  BlnBtnted  by  B.  B.  Biroh. 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Square  8vo,  92.00. 
Sara  Crewe;  or.  What  Happened  at 
Miss  Minchin's.    Square  8vo,  91.00. 


Little  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  Other 
Stories.    Square  Svo,  91-50. 

Giovanni  and  the  Other.  Children  Who 
Have  Made  Stories.    Square  Svo,  91.50. 

THREE   NEW   BOOKS  BY  C.  A.  HENTY. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies.  I  Wulf  the  Saxon.   A  Story  i  When  London    Burned. 

A  Story  of  Colorado.  I      of  the  Norman  Conquesc,     I  A  Story  of  Restoration  Times. 

Eaoh  volume,  cr.  Svo.  illustrated  and  bandBomely  bound,  91  60. 
**  They  are  as  animated  and  descriptive  as  the  Ilenty  boolcH  alwavs  are,  givinir  plenty  of  dependable  Ikcts  at 
the  same  lime  that  the  narrative  interest  is  well  t-URt&[ntid,'*—Philaaelphia  Press. 

*,*  The  above  are  Mr  Henty's  latest  bonks.    A  full  descriptive  list,  containing  cUl  of  Mr. 
HerUy's  books— now  44  in  number— xcill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applieation, 

OTHER    NEW    JUVENILES. 


The  Butterfly  Hunters  In  the  Carib- 

hees.  By  Dr.  Eitoene  Murray -Aaron. 
With  8  full-pas^e  iUustrations.  Squpre  l2mo, 
92.00. 

The  Warner  Story  Book.  Firelight  Tales 
of  the  Great  Music  Dramas.  By  W.  H.  Frost 
Illustrated.    12mo,  91.50. 

Norseland  Tales.  By  H.  H.  Botes bn.  Il- 
lustrated.   12mo,  91.2& 

Thinflrs  Will  Take  a  Turn.  By  Beatrice 
Harradbn.    Illustrated.    16mo.  91.03. 


Czar  and  Sultan.  The  Adventur««  of  a 
British  Lad  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  92.00. 

To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  A  Story  of 
Advenlnre  in  the  Arctic  Kefrions.  By  Gor- 
don Stables.    Illustrated.    12mo,  91.50. 

Love  SonffS  of  Childhood.  By  Euobnb 
Field.    16mo,  91.00. 

Makinff  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States.   By 

Samuel  ADAMS  DRAKE.   Ilmsi ^  *" 


9i.fiO. 


strated.  12mo, 


•••  Soribnep'i  Illutratei  lAit  o!  Boiki  tw  ^%  Twa^^  i?^\(^  ikbX  Na  ^^  ^V^ax. 

^ ^ 
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lAGHILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 


With  Numerous  lUustrationa,    By  the  Ven.  Arehdeaoon  Farrar, 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  ART. 

By  Frkdbrio  W.  Farrar,  D.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  Archdeacon  and  '^anon  of  Weatminster,  author  of  "The 
Life  of  c  hii8(.*'  '*  Seekera  after  God."  etc.  Wi»h  nomeroat  lIluBtrationa  and  Frontlapiece.  Sro, 
cloth  gtlt,  ffilt  top.  18.00. 


William  WifUer*e  New  Book, 

Life  and  Art  of  Josepli  Jefferson. 
Together  with  some  Aooount  of  his  Anoettry.  and 

of  ilieJefliprson  Family  of  Actors.  By  William 

WiNTBR.  author  of  "The  Life  and  Art  of 

Rdwln  Booth."    With  16  Uhutrations,  inclnd- 

inff  his  lAtest  Photofnt^phs,  also  several  Por- 

trai  ts  in  Character.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Price.  $2^5. 

Also  an  edition  printed  thronghont  on  English 
hand-made  plate-paper.  Limited  to  SOO  copies. 
Price  in  hox.  $6.00.  ntt. 

Translation  of  Prof,  Erman'e  Important  Work,    Copioualv  lUustrattd, 

LIFE   IN   ANCIENT   EGYPT, 

Described  by  Adolph  Ermax.   Translated  by  H.  M.  Tirard.    With  400  Illustrations  and  IS  Plates. 


A  ^mptuous  Art  Work.   Prqfusely  lUuetratecU 
Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Drauffhtsmen. 

Their  Work  and  Methods.    A  Study  of  the  Art  of 
To-Day,    with   Technical   Suggestionf.     Br 
JoBKPH  PcxfMKLL.    Now  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion. 
With  nearly  100  niustrations.inohiding  examples 

from  the  best  works  of  Spanish.  Italian.  French. 

German.  EngliAh,  and  American  artists.     Ito, 

bound  in  buckram.    Price,  tlft.00. 


Super-royal  Svo,  doih  gilt,  gilt  top,  18.00. 
**  A  skilful  translation  of  a  well-known  and  esteemed  German  work  which  treats  of 

quitles  in  the  light  of  modem  disoovf  rlee,  and  thereby  supplies  a  recognised  Engl; 
Times  t  London), 


>tian  antt- 
h  wAnt."— 


By  the  Editor  qf  "  BosweU.'* 
Harvard  Colleffe,  By  an  Oxonian* 

By  Gborgb  Birkrbok  Hill.  D.  C  L..  Pembroke 
Colleve,  Oxford:  editor  of  "  BosweU's  Life  of 
Johnson."  author  of  "  Writers  and  Readers,** 
etc    With  Dlustrations.  Crown  8to. 


By  the  author  qf  "  The  Memories  of  Dean  Hole.** 

More  Memories. 
Being  Thoughts  about  England  Ppoken  in  Amer- 
ica. By  the  Very  Re^.  S.  Rbtnolds  Holb, 
Dtao  of  Rochester,  author  of  "  Reveries." 
"A  Book  about  Roees."  etc  Illustrated. 
12mo,  cloth.  |8  2S. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK, 
RAPHAEL'S  MADONNAS  AND  OTHER  GREAT  PICTURES. 
Reproduced  from  the  original  paintings.    With  a  Lif^  of  Raphael,  and  an  aooount  of  his  chief  works. 
ByKARLlLAROLT.  author  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Palntinss  of  Florence"   In  one  volnme.  with  53 
Diustrations,  includfng  9  Photogravures.    Small  Colombier  8vo.  in  special  binding  designed  by 
Glbcbon  Whitb.    Gilt  top,  $8  00. 

MI8S  FIELDE8  NEW  BOOK,   WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOR. 
A  CORNER  OF  CATHAY.    Studies  from  Life  Among  the  Chinese. 
By  A  DELS  M.  FiBLDK.  author  of  "Chinese  Nights'  Entertainments."    With  colored  Plates,  repro- 
duced from  original  Piohires  by  artists  in  the  celebrated  School  of  Go  Long  at  Swatow,  China. 
Small  4to,  cloth  gUt,  $3.00. 


Selections  from,  the 

^  Yc 


.__    Jie  Poems  of  Aubrey 
de  Yere. 

Edited,  wifh  Preface,  by  Gborqb  E.  Wood- 
BBKRT.  Professor  of  Literature,  Columbia  Col- 
lege 12mo,  gilt  top,  uniform  with  "Ballads 
and  Barrack-Room  Ballads."  "  The  Poems  of 
William  Watson."  etc.    $1  25. 

New  Book  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
The  Use  of  Life. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Rar^.  M.  P.* 
author  of  "  The  Benuties  of  Nature."  "  The 
Plensures  of  Life."  etc.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top. 
$125. 

"  Of  Its  kind  we  know  no  better  gift  for  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  In  the  gift  season  that 
is  approaching."— Dofiy  Chronicle, 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Brownlnff. 

New  and  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Ror- 
BRT  Browm.no.  in  nine  volumes,  crown  Svo. 
In  addition  to  the  matter  heretofore  included 
in  the  sixteen-volume  edition,  this  will  contain 
"  Asolando."  together  with  Historical  Notes  to 
the  Poems,  making  a  Complete  D^nitive  Edi- 
tion of  the  poet's  works.  Clotb,  gilt  top. 
Price  S2.25  each  volume.  The  set.  9  vols,  in 
box.  $20.00. 

New  Book  by  Frederic  Harrison, 

The  Meaning  of  History,  and  Other 
Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frrdbric  Harrtsov.  author  of  "The  Choice 
of  tiooks."  etc.    Large  12mo.  gilt  top.  t2.?5. 


By  the  Late  Editor  of  "  The  Fortnightly  Review*' 

Elder  Conklin, 
And  Other  Stories     By  Frank  Harri*.  formerly 

Editor  of "  The  Fortnightly  Review."   Crown 

8vo.  cloth.  $1.25. 
Tales  of  Western  Life. 
New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  **  Wheat  and  Tares.*' 

Sibylla  : 
A  Novel.    By  Sir  H.  8.  Cunningham.     l»mo, 

doth.  $1.25. 


New  Novels. 

A  Story  qT  Life  in  HoUand. 
A  Drama  In  Dutch. 
By  "  Z.  Z."    12mo.  cloth.  91.0a 

A  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Woods, 
The  Vagabonds. 

By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  author  of  "  A  Vil- 
lage  Tragedy."  "Ksther  Yanhomrigh,"  etc. 
12mo.  cloth,  fl.fiO. 

A  pathetic  story  of  circus  life. 


MACMILLAN  &  COMPANY,  66  fifth  Ave..Qd<«i^rk. 
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XAGHILLAN&  GO.'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 

AND  POPULAR  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

New  Volames  in  the  Popalar  Series  of  Books  Illastrated  by  Huqh  Thomson,  C.  B.  Bbock, 

and  others. 

MR,  K  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

LOVE  IN  IDLENESS, 

A  Tale  of  Bar  Harbour.  By  F.  Mahion  Crawford,  author  of  "Katharine  Lauderdale,"  "Saracin- 
esca.'*  **A  Roman  Singer,"  etc  ,  etc.  With  niuttratlons  reproduced  from  drawings  and  uhoto- 
graphs.    In  one  volume,  crown  8yo,  oloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.    Price,  t2.00. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HUGH  THOMSON. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

With  niustrations  by  HuoB  TH0M30!f  and  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DoBSOir.    Grown  8^0,  gilt,  or 

edges  uncut.    $2.00. 
•*•  Also  an  ICdition  de  Luxe,  limited,  Super  Royal  Sro,  printed  on  Hand-made  paper,  boond  in 
Buckram. 


Gulliver's  Travels. 
With  Introduction  by  HaintY  Craik,  C.  B..  and 
100  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brook.    Crown  Sro, 
gilt,  or  edges  uncut.    $2.00. 
•*•  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited.  Super  Royal 
8ro,  printed  on  Hand-made  paper,  bound  in  Buck- 
ram. 


The  Fables  of  Aesop.   Selected. 

Told  anew  and  their  History  traced,  bv  Joseph 

Jacobs,,    with    about    900  Illustrations   by 

Richard  Hbighwat.     Crown  Sro,  gilt,  or 

edges  uncut.    9^00. 

•*«  Also  an  Edition  de   Luxe,  limited.  Super 

Roynl  870.  printed  on  Hand-made  paper,  bouna  in 

Buckram. 


JANE  AUSTEN  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HUOH  THOMSON, 

PRIDE    AND    PREJUDICE. 

By  Janb  AiTsTiCN.    With  Preface  by  Gborgic  SAiNrsBUKT  and  100  Illastrations  by  Hugh  TH0M80!f . 
Crown  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  or  edges  unoat,  uniform  with  "Craoford."  **Shakeepeare's  England,"  **Our 
Village."  etc.    «2.25. 
•%  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited,  on  Hand-mide  paper.  Super  Royal  870.    $18.00  i%et. 


New  Books  for  Young  People. 

MRS.  MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  STORY. 

MY    NEW    HOME. 

By  Mrs.  Moleswortq,  author  of  **  Four  Winds  Farm,'  '*  Tell  Me  a  Story."  etc.,  etc.    With  Illustra- 
tions by  L.  Lbsub  Brookb.    l2mo.  oloib.    $1.00. 

NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  MRS.  MOLESWORTHS 

STORIES    FOR    CHILDREN. 

With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Cranb  and  L.  LvsLiB  Brookb.    In  11  vols.,  $1.00  each.    The  set,  11 
vols,  in  box.  $11.00.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  VOLUMES: 


Tell  Me  a  Storv,  and  Herr  Baby. 

Grandmother  Dear,  and  Two  Little 
Waifs. 

Christmas-Tree  Land,  and  a  Christmas 
Posy. 

Little  Miss  Peggy,  and  Nurse  Heather- 
dale's  Story. 

Rosy,  and  The  Girls  and  I. 


'^Carrots/'  and  A  Christmas  Child. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock,  and  The  Tapestry 

Room. 
The  Children  of  the  Castle,  and  Four 

Winds  Farm. 
'*  Us,"  and  The  Rectory  Children. 
Mary  z  A  Nursery  Story. 
My  New  Home. 


TALES  OF  THE  PUNJAB,  TOLD  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  Mrs  Steel,  author  of  "  The  Flower  of  Forgiveuess.  and  Other  Stories."  "  Miss  Stuart's  Legacy," 
etc.    Illustrated  by  JoH.v  Lockwood  Kiplino,  auihor  of  "  Man  and  Beast  in  India."    Crown  8vo. 


New  Volume  by  Prof,  A,  J,  Church, 

Stories  from  English  History. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Cburch.  author  of  **  The  Story 
of  the  Iliad."  **  The  Story  of  the  Odyssey,^' 
etc.,  etc.  With  many  Illustrations.  Small 
crown  870.  cloth.    $1.00. 


New  Story  by  Mrs,  Marshall. 

Kensington  Palace  in  the  Days  of 

Queen  Mary  II. 

A  Story  by  Emma  Marshall,  author  of  **  Win!* 

f rede's  Journal, '   **  Penshurst  Castle,"   etc. 

Large  crown  8  vo,  oloth .    $1 .  50. 

IN  THE   LION'S  MOUTH. 
The  Story  of  Two  Biglish  Children  In  France,  nia-«X.    ^'J  '^a.^v.'^ww  Ji^^^^j^^vw^sSSosst  ^v^^-^x**^ 


MACMILLAN  *  COMP/VH\.  ^^^X^^Vv  Kn^-,^««N.«^ 
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Winter  Travel  on  Floating  Palaces 

To  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Orient. 


11 


Hamburff-American  Line  Twin-Screw 
Express  Steamer* 

EYERBinoe  the  childhood  of  the  hnman  raoo, 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  have  played  the 
most  important  pare  in  the  history  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
nti  her  precious  legacy  of  art  and  poetry.  Rome 
has  given  us  her  grand  representatives  of  pat- 
riotism and  statecraft.  Knrpt  has  filled  our 
souls  with  thrills  of  awe  and  wonderment,  and 
the  Holy  Land  has  inspired  us  with  lofty  senti- 
ments and  r^liKious  fervor.  All  along  the  illue 
Mediterranean  Sea  we  find  the  indelible  imprints 
of  man's  past,  the  glorious  monuments  of 
antiquity,  upon  these  coa8ts  the  skies  smile  to- 
day as  serene  as  in  the  days  of  Homer,  of  Yirgil, 
of  Cleopatra,  and  of  sjulainith:  and  the  hand  of 
nature  has  not  grown  less  liivisn  than  of  old. 

For  several  years  past  the  Ham  burg- American 
Line  has  organized  during  the  winter  season  ex- 
cursions to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Orient, 
S lacing  ot  the  disposal  or  travellers  one  of  its 
oating  palaces,  and  affording  them  nil  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  modem  life.  These  excur- 
sions have  become  ho  popular  with  the  American 
travelling  public  that  during  the  coming  season 
two  of  the  Hamburg- American  Twin-screw  Ex- 
press   Steamers    of     1.^16,000    horBe-power,    the 


to  northern  oonntriea.  FVom  Alex- 
andria a  short  tnp  brings  the  trAvellar 
to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  whAre 
a  whole  week  may  be  spent. 

From  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  the 
steamer  proceeds  to  Jafa,  the  sea- 
port of  the  Holy  Land,  whence  a  rail- 
road ride  of  a  re  jt  hoars  takes  the 
I  raveller  to  Jenisalem,  where  once  the 
stupendous  scenes  were  enacted  which 
exercise  so  supreme  an  influence  on 
religious  thought  throughont  the 
world. 

The  emporium  of  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Levant,  Smyrna^  'The 
Beautiful."  is  the  next  point  Tlslted 
by  the  excursion.    Bmymii,  by  ter  the 

frieateatof  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
s  full  of  the  bustle  and  aotiyity  of  a 
beehive  of  industry,  while  monuments 
of  antiquity  are  enoountered  in  every 
quarter. 

Through  the  Dardanelles  then  the 

steamer  winds  her  course  toward  the 

"Golden  Horn"  and  ConstaiiMnople 

with  its  mosques,  kiosks,  and  basuurs. 

Every  door  here  recalls  some  wonderful  occur- 

reoce,  or  soma  carnage,  some  love  or  mystery 

or   prowess   of   a   Padishah    or    caprice   of   a 

Sultana. 

Turning  south  again  the  steamer  enters  the 
port  of  HrsBUR.  the  seaport  of  Aihtn%,  The  olasslo 
period  of  ancient  Greece,  with  Its  marvelloiis 
works  of  art,  has  lelt  its  vestiges  here  wherever 
you  turn . 

I'be  next  stop  is  at  Mettaina,  the  steamer 
anchoring  in  full  view  of  the  mi^estio  Moont 
Ktna,  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Rurope,  and.  after  a 
short  stay,  proceeds  to  Pa2e7*mo,  the  capital  of 
Sicily. 

Pushing  again  northward,  the  steamer  casts 
anchor  in  the  magnificent  bay  of  Naples,  ot  world- 
wide fame,  ho  striking  is  the  beauty  of  this 
favored  spot,  that  it  found  expression  in  the  well- 
known  Italian  proverb,  **See  Naples,  and  Ihen 
die!"  The  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  visits 
to  the  excavated  diies  of  Heroulaneum  and 
Pompeii  and  the  islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia  are 
excursions  of  extreme  interest.  The  distance  by 
rail  from  Naples  to  Rome  is  only  five  hours,  so 
that  excursionists  may  visit  ihe  Eternal  City  with 
case. 


Auu*ista  Victoria  and  the  t^erst  Bitmuirck,  will  {  The  steamer  again  touches  Oenoa,  to  dlsem- 
leave  New  York  for  the  Medit  rrancan  and  the  bark  passengers  who  wish  to  prolong  their  sti^ 
'"'*''  In  Europe,  and  then  turns  homeward,  neing  sched- 


Orient,  ihc  former  un  January  22  and  the  latter  on 
January  29.  18Uo. 

Instead  of  sailing  direct  for  Gibraltar,  as  in 
previous  years,  the  steamer  will  call  at  Ponta 
Vclgada  on  San  Miguel,  uncuf  the  Azores  IslamU, 
and  also  at  Funchol  on  Madeira,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  the  historical  and  picturesque  fortress  of 
Oibraitar,  where  it  stays  about  twelve  hours.  , 
From  there  it  continues  to  Alrrirrs,  which  com- 
bines the  comforts  of  a  modern  F>ench  town  with 
the  pioturesqucness  of  the  Orient. 

The  st-eamcr  next  heads  northward  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  Genna^  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  Italy.    This  oeautlful  city  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  epithet  '*  La  Superba."   Her  streets  j 
remind  the  visitor  at  every  turn  of  great  historical  I 
e^rents. 

The  steamer  now  proceeds  to  ViUefranchi\  the 
port  of  Nicc^  enabling  pasften^ers  U>  \Vb\\.  the  oele-  , 
bra  ted  Riviera;  then  cioAses  vhc  'SA.eA\\jBtT«.Tv««.Ti 
tor  quaint  Malta,  one  ot  the  buXwar^a  ol  ^st- 
land  8    naval    supremacy,    and   tWce  tea«^%% 
^lejrandria  and  the  land  ot  the  ^;^^-  .fSl?i\^^ 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  ^^^^^^V^^^^^^L^^v 


fL^^s^^sLrorffisra'SiB^^d--^^ 


uled  to  reach  New  York  about  65  days  after  de- 

&)rture.  Passengers  leaving  the  excursion  at 
enoa  have  the  privilf  ge  of  returning  by  any  of 
the  other  express  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  from  Genoa,  Naples,  Alffien. 
Gibraltar  or  Hamburg  and  Southampton. 

To  be  able  to  make  this  unique  excursion  on 
board  a  palatial  ocean  steamer,  free  ftom  all 
annoyances,  inseparable  from  hotels,  railways, 
small  boats,  custom-houses,  etc.,  appeals  at  once 
to  all.  No  way  can  be  conceived  of  visiting  the 
far-famed  places  with  greater  safety,  speed, 
and  comfort. 

For  further  Information,  for  Illustrated  pam- 
phlet and  Travellers'  Guide,  address 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE, 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 
VIEW, DECEMBER,  1894, 


A  NEW  FEATURE  FOE  1895- 

The  Review  will  publish,  in  twelve  chapters,  beginning  with 
the  January  number,  the 

TEBSONAL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIBE/* 

<i  historical  work  of  unsurpassed  importance,  which  will  throw 
a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  chequered  career  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  influences  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  his  Empire  in  the 
gigantic  struggle  with  united  Germany,  under  Wilhelm  L  and 
his  Iron  Chancellor.  It  is  as  fascinating  as  a  romance,  being 
richly  anecdotal  and  full  of  information  drawn  from  sources 
hitherto  inaccessible,  presented  in  the  graphic  and  vivacious  style 
which  '*  The  Englishman  in  Paris,"  by  the  same  author,  has  made 
fofniliar  to  thousands  of  readers. 


A  unique  feature  of  the  December  number  of  The  Review  ia 
the  leading  article  by  His  Excellency  Monsignor  SatoUi  on  '*  The 
Oatholic  School  System  in  Rome/'  The  Most  Rev.  Francesco 
SatoUi^  who  belongs  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  was 
born  in  Marciano,  in  the  diocese  of  Perugia,  July  21, 1839.  He  at- 
tended the  primary  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1858  entered 
the  seminary  in  Perugia,  having  as  a  teacher  his  brother,  John- 
Baptist,  a  well  known  scholar  and  famous  preacher.  In  1862  he  was 
ordained  by  Leo  XIII.,  then  Archbishop  of  Perugia.  From  1862  to 
1870  he  was  a  professor  in  this  seminary,  and  also  acted  as  rector  of 
a  parish  in  the  same  city.  From  1870  to  1875  he  was  a  professor  in 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Montecassino.  From  1875  to  1880  he 
serv^ed  as  rector  of  one  of  the  most  important  parishes  in  Marci- 
ano. He  was  also  a  member,  and  afterwards  director,  of  the 
"Academy  of  St.  Thomas.''  In  1880  he  was  called  to  Rome  to 
teach 'theology  in  the  Propaganda  college,  which  he  did  until 
1892.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Greek  Col- 
lege, and  he  held  this  ofBce  until  1886.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  Canon  of  St.  John  ''in  Later ano''  and  Domestic  Pre- 
late to  His  Holiness.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Academy  of    the  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  and  in 
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1888  was  consecrated  titular  Archbishop  of  Lepanto.  In  1889 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Holy  Father  at  the  Centennial 
celebration  of  the  American  hierarchy  and  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Catholic  University.  In  1892  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  again  as  Apostolic  Delegate  and  his  name  has  since  then 
been  prominently  before  the  public. 

The  articles  by  Senator  Faulkner  and  Representative  Bab- 
cock,  on  "  The  Meaning  of  the  Elections/'  possess  a  special 
value,  in  view  of  the  official  position  of  both  writers. 
The  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner  was  born  at  Martinsburgh, 
West  Va.,  September  21,  1847.  He  accompanied  his  father, 
who  was  Minister  to  France  in  1859,  and  attended  noted 
echools  in  Paris  and  Switzerland,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1861.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  under 
Generals  J.  C.  Breckinridge  and  Henry  A.  Wise.  In 
1866  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  graduating  in 
1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  in  October, 
1880,  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Circuit.  He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1887,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1893.  The  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Babcock  was  bom  at  Swant&n 
Falls,  Vt.,  March  6, 1850,  and  removed  with  his  parents  in  1856  to 
Iowa,  where  he  received  a  common-school  education  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  Cedar  Falls.  In  1881  he  settled  at  Necedah,  Wis., 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  in  1892. 

Brigadier-General  Ruggles,  who  writes  on  "The  Proposed 
Increase  of  the  Army,''  was  born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1833,  and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1855,  being  assigned  to  the  mounted  riflemen.  He 
served  on  frontier  duty  until  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1858  was  act- 
ing Adjutant-General  of  the  Department  of  the  West  at  St. 
Louis.     He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  train  robbery  furnishes  occasion  for 
a  suggestive  paper  entitled  ^'  Brigandage  on  Our  Railroads,"  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  Hon.  Wade  Hampton. 
Another  specially  informed  writer  is  Mr.  Henry  White,  until 
recently  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at  London,  who 
points  out  the  urgent  necessity  for  *'  Consular  Reform. '^ 

The  readers  of  the  Review  have  already  been  furnished  with 
brief  biographies  of  Compti oiler  Eckels,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
Senator  Lodge,  Dr.  Briggs,  Sergius  Stepniak,  and  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson,  who  contribute  the  remaining  articles  to  the  December 
number. 
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^ears 

Soap 


Pears*  Soap  is  a  pure  soap,  without  excess 
of  alkali  or  excess  of  fat.  It  is  cheap,  too, 
for  being  a  perfect  soap  it  lasts  longer  than 
an  adulterated  article.       It  has 

TWENTY  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  AWARDS, 

and  the  largest  sale  of  any  Toilet  Soap  in 
the  world. 

The  public  are  not  permitted  by  some 
shopkeepers  to  have  Pears'  Soap,  because 
they  make  much  more  profit  out  of  inferior 
articles. 

If  you  get  Pears'  Soap  when  you  ask 
for  it  you  are  dealing  with  a  sensible  man. 
If  you  don't,  it  is  because  the  dealer  makes 
more  profit  out  of  you  by  selling  you  some- 
thing else,  forgetful  that  next  time  you  will 
deal  where  you  are  supplied  with  what  you 
ask  for. 
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ROBERTS'   HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


VOYACe  OF  THE  LIBERDADE 

By  Captain  Joshua  Slooum.    Small  4to,  cloth.    Illastrated.    91-00. 
She  was  33  feet  in  length,  7.6  feet  beam,  and  Z  feec  hold.    The  central  flgare  of  a  troe 


thoagh  wonderful  tale  of  the  sea. 

Moliere*s  Drafnatic  Works 

A  New  Edition.  Translated  by  Katharine 
Presgott  Wormelbt.  With  a  Preface 
by  Balzao,  Criticisms  by  Saintb-Beuv^b, 
and  Portraits  by  Coypbl  and  Mionard. 
9  vols.    12mo,  half  Russia,  $IJS0  per  vol. 

As  a  Matter  of  Course 

By  Annie  Patson  Call.   16mo,  cloth,  f  1.00. 

This  book   aims   to  assist  in   the  removal  of 
nervous  irritants. 


Another  Girl*s  Experience 

A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Lbioh  Wkbstbb. 
Illustrated  by  Jsbsib  McDsbmott.  lOmo. 
cloth,  91.26. 

A  Monk  of  the  Aventine 

By  Ernst  BoKSTEiN.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Helen  Hunt  Johnson.  lOmo, 
cloth,  91.00. 


THE  MINOR  TACTICS  OF  CHESS 

A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  Obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
TouNO  and  B.  C.  Howell.    16me,  cloth,  91*00. 


ByB'.K 


Wells  of  Enfflish 

By  Isaac  Bassett  Choatb.     16mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  91.^. 

The  World  Beautiful 

By  Lilian   Whiting.    16mo.   cloth,  91.00; 

white  and  gold,  91.25. 

**  After  all,  it  rests  with  ourselves  as  to  whether 
wo  shall  live  in  a  World  Beautiful."— Pa^e  10. 


Discords 

By  George  Egerton.    16mo,  cloth,  91.00. 

A  Child  of  the  Afire 

By  Francis  Adams.  A  Novel.  With  title- 
page  designed  by  Aubrey  Bbardslbt. 
American  copyright  edition.  16mo,  cloth, 
91.00. 


THE   LITTLE  LADY  OF  THE  HORSE 

With  21  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.    Small  4to,  cloth, 


By  Evelyn  Raymond. 
91.50. 

Not  Quite  Eifirhteen 

By  Susan  Coolidgk.  A  Volume  of  Stories. 
Illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermott.  16mo, 
cloth,  91.25. 

The  New  Harry  and  Lucy 

A  Story  of  the  Boston  of  To-Day.  By  Ed- 
ward E.  and  LucRBTiA  P.  Hale.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  D.  Hale.    16mo,  cloth,  91.25. 

Penelope  Prig:  and  Other  Stories 

By  A.  G.  Plympton.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.    Small  4to,  cloth,  91.00. 


Rafi:s  and  Velvet  Gowns 

By  A.  G.  Plympton.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  Square  12mo,  cloth  back,  paper 
sides.  50  cents. 

Jolly  Good  Times  To-Day 

By  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith.  Illustrated  by 
Jessie  McDermott.    16mo.  cloth,  91*25. 

The  King:dofn  of  Coins 

A  Tale  for  Children  of  all  Ages.  By  John 
Bradley  Gilman.  Illustrated  by  Mer- 
rill. A  New  and  Improved  Edition. 
Small  4to,  60  cents. 


'  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES,    POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 
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Their  Weddins:  Journey. 

By  W.  D.  U0WBLL8.  Holiday  Edition.  With  orer  80  Illnstratlons.  maoj  of  them  full-page.  Ar- 
tistically bound,  after  dedgiis  by  Mrs.  Hbxrt  Wuitmax.    Crowa  8to,  $3.00. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

In  the  remarlcable  translation  of  Edward  Fitzobrald.  With  a  Riograpby  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Illustrated  with  66  superb  designs  by  BUHU  VSD- 
DEK.   PoptUar  Edition,   Crown  Sro,  |6. 00. 

The  Last  Leaf. 

By  Olivbr  WB?n>BLL  Holmbs.  New  Holiday  Edition,  Illustrated  from  designs  by  F.  HopKiiff- 
SON  SMrrH  and  Qborob  Wharton  Edwards.   Grown  8to,  tastefully  bound,  $L50. 

This  pretty  book  derlTes  a  pathetio  intttrest  from  Dr.  Holmta'a  death,  and  from  the  toachiog  Prefktory  Note  ha 
wrote  for  this  edition,  here  reprodaoed  In  frw-simlle  of  his  ha  ,d writing. 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Year-Book. 

Ckmtaining  admirable  passages  from  Dr.  Holmes's  Writings,  prose  and  poetry,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.    With  a  fine  portrait.    Attractively  bound,  $1.00. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

By  TH01LA8  Baiuby  Aldrich.  Holiday  Edition.  With  numerous  admirable  Illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Frost.    Crown  8yo,  finely  printed  and  bound  in  attractive  style,  92.00. 

Little  Mr.  ThlmblefliiKer  and  His  Queer  Country. 

A  delightful  book  for  children  from  eight  to  eighty.  By  Jobl  Chandlbr  Harris,  author  of  the 
**  Uncto  Remus"  books.   Capitally  illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 


Timothy's  Quest. 

A  fine  Holiday  Edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Wio- 
GIN'8  most  popular  stories.  PuUy  and  artisti- 
cally illustrated  by  Ouvbr  Hbrford,  and 
attractively  bound.   Crown  8vo,  IIJSO. 

When  Molly  was  Six* 

A  delightful  story  for  children.  By  Eliza 
Ornb  WHiTB,  author  of  **  Winterborough." 
With  a  colored  cover  design  and  other  pic* 
turee  by  Miss  Ptlb.   $1.00. 


Ufiffuarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  T.  B.  ALDRIOH.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top.  $1.2S. 
A  beautiful  book  containing  the  poems  written 
by  Mr.  Aldrioh  in  the  last  six  yeers. 

In  Sunshine  Land. 

Poems  for  young  folks.  By  Edith  M.Thomas. 
Illustrated  by  Katharinb  PrLB.  Crown  8vo, 
handsomely  bound,  $1.50. 


Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

A  work  of  great  interest,  by  Samubl  T.  Piokabd.   With  7  etched  portraits  and  views.   2  vols., 
orown  8?o,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Lucy  Larcom :  Life»  Letters,  and  Diary. 

An  engaging  book  about  one  of  the  noblest  of  American  women,  by  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison. 
With  a  line  new  portrait.   16mo,  fl.SS. 

Georse  William  Curtis. 

An  excellent  book  on  this  knightly  man  and  great  citisen,  by  Edward  Cart.   16mo,  |L25w 

Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edseworth. 

By  AuousTUS  J.  O.  Harb.   2  vols.,  crown  8ro,  $4.00, 

The  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

ftlt.    2  vols.,  8vo,  gilt .  -  ^ .  . 

I  of  llTlng  English womeo,  and  the  story  of  her  Ufe  is  a  book  of  extrsordl* 


Written  bv  herself.    With  a  portrait.    2  vols.,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $l.00i 
MlssCobDoisoneofthemostnmuoBoflf  *      -^    *- *  .  ..     .. 

nary  Intorest. 


Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn  Uniform  with  Riverside  Edition 
of  Thoreau's  Works.    With  a  full  Index.   Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1  .da 

Pushing  to  the  Front;  or.  Success  Under  Difflculties. 

By  O.  S.  Mardbn.    With  24  fine  portraits  of  famous  persons.     Crown  8vo,  $L60. 

A  book  of  most  stlniolatlng  oharaoter,  taU  of  anecdotes  lllostrating  Tiotorles  gained  oyer  obstacles  by  energy, 
pluck,  and  persistency .    A  noble  gift  for  a  boy  or  young  nuuu 

Occult  Japan :  The  Way  of  the  Gods. 

A  book  of  great  interest  on  the  Shinto  faith  of  Japan,  from  careful  study  and  personal  observa- 
tion, by  Pbroival  Lowbll,  author  of  **  Note,"  etc.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $L75. 


\*  For  sale  by  all  booksellera.   Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON.    MIFFLIN  &   CO., 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.  1 1  East  17th  Street.  New  York. 
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STANDARD  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

Published  by  Joseph  Kfileht  Company,  Boston. 


'  it 
1 1 


The  only  eompieU  iUus- 
With  a  wealth  of  iTlustration. 


The  Innocents  Abroad; 

Or.  The  New  Pllarlms'  ProKreee.  ^  By  Mark 
TWAIN.  New  Bditloa.  FuUy  UluBtraied  with  ; 
thirty  photofcraTTire  illiutrationB  of  scenery, 
cities  and  arohltectore.  vltited  hy  the  author 
and  his  fellow-pilgrims  on  their  famons  exonr- 
sion  to  Rorope  aim  the  Holy  Land  in  1887.  2  vol- 
nines,  crown  octavo,  cloth,  fcllt  tope.  $&00;  or 
half  leyant  morocco,  gilt  tops,  10.00. 

Hypatia ; 

Or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Gbarlbb 
KIN08LKT.  New  Edition.  With  two  photo- 
gravure frontispieces  and  twenty-eight  fuu-page 
half-tone  illustrations  and  many  illustrations  in 
the  texL  2  volumes,  crown  octavo,  cloth,  gilt 
tops,  $4.00;  or  half  levant  moroooo.  gilt  tops. 

Lorna  Doone. 

By  R.  D.  Blackmors. 

trated  edUian.    Wit_  _   ,, 

comprising  over  two  hundred  beautiful  text  il- 
lustrations and  thirty  photogravures  from  origi- 
nal photographs  of  Devon  and  Somerset  scenery. 
2  volumes,  crown  octavo,  in  green  silk  or  white 
cloth  and  cloth  jacket,  gilt  tope,  16.00;  or  in  half 
levant  morocco,  gilt  tope,  flO.uO. 

Some  Old  Time  Beauties. 

By  Thomson  Wiluno.  Ten  sketches,  biographic 
end  liierary,  of  distinguished  beauties  and  ladies 
of  rank  of  the  Oeorgian  Era.  Illustrated  in  pho- 
togravure from  the  original  portraits  by  Sir 
Joi»bua  Keynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Rom- 
ney  and  Gainsborough:  with  oover,  decorative 
borders,  title-pago,  half  titles  and  Uil-pieces  by 
the  author.  One  volume,  sniall  quarto,  sise 
7x9,  bound  in  cloth,  gill  top.with  photogravure 
design  on  side,  13.00. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

By  Washington  Irving.  New  Edition.  With 
twenty-four  photogravure  illustrations  from 
original  photographs  of  Kaatekill  Mountain 
Bcenrry  by  Ernest  Edwards,  and  many  text 
illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  One  volume, 
small  quarto,  size  7x9.  fancy  cloth  binding,  gilt 
top,  13.00 

World  Classics. 

Lltersry  gems  of  all  tiroes  and  counMes.  It  is  the 

fturpose  of  the  publistiers  to  reproduce  in  Eng- 
ish  the  exquisite  little  series  or  books  now  in 
course  ofpublicacion  in  Paris  under  the  title  of 
*'  Petite  nbUection  Guillaume." 


Gray's  Elesy  and  Its  Author. 

The  Text  of  Gray's  "Blegyina  OnmitiT  Churdi- 
vard,"  and  an  Introdnetlon  hw  Dr.  J.  L.  Will- 
lams.  Illustrated  by  twentj-flve  pbotogravim 
andihalf-tone  ilhistrationt.  OnevohmM 
quarto,  partl-oolored  doth  or  oretonne 
gilt  edges.  13.50. 
Anew  edition  of  this  immortal  poem,  witk  fUnslra- 

tlontln  phougravurB  and  half -tone,  wklok  are  sTaaf 

repreientsttans  of  the  Idencloal  ■cenes  so  vivldir  ksd 

tmttifnily  described  by  tbe  poet. 

Romance  Switzerland. 
Teutonic  Switzerland. 

By  William  D.  MoCraokak,  M.  A„  author  oC 
^'The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Kepablle.*'  I  TioliiiiMi, 
98mo,  oloth,  gUt  tops,  per  set,  SUML 

The  Safne. 

Illustrated  edition.  With  twelve  photogravure 
illustrations  of  Swiss  scenery  in  eaoh  vonime.  S 
volumts,  98mo,  white  oloth  and  china  silk,  gUt 
lops,  or  green  oloth,  Ihandtome  gUt  sldMLglls 
tops,  per  set,  |8l00l 

A  Sentimental  Journey 

Through  France  and  Italy.  By  LaUBBifOl 
Sterne.  Illustrated  by  Maurioe  Leiotr.  With 
twelve  full-page  photogravures  and  nomeroDS 
photo-engravings.  One  volnme,  I8mo,  ^^*«>H^ 
bound,  cloth,  ftUl  gUt,  gUt  top.  0.M. 

The  Abb£  Constantin. 

By  LuDovic  Hal^vt.  Blustrated  by  Madelatet 
Lemalre.  With  eighteen  full-page  phot< 

and  eighteen  half-tone  illustrationa. 

urae.  IBmo.  daintily  bound,  doth,  full  gUU  iDt 
top.  91.50. 

Pipe  and  Pouch. 

The  Smoker's  Own  Book  of  Poetry.  Compiled  by 
JoesPH  Knight.  With  frontispicKse  illmtratioa 
in  half-tone.  One  volume,  square  I6010,  ««»• 
mental  cloth  blndmg,  gilt  top.  f  i^;  or  foil  HaT- 
ana  colored  leather,  flexible,  round  oamien,  gilt 
edges.  $2.5a      _ 

The  Same. 

Large-paper  Edition.  Limited  to  SSO 1 . 
Printed  on  Van  Gelder  hand-made  paper,  ^ 

photogravure  fronUspieoe    from    MeinoBi 

'*The  Smoker.'*  One  volume,  ISme,  unoai  edges, 

net,  13.00. 

This  somewhat  onlqne  volame  of  eoUeefeed  verte  li 

the  result  of  many  yean'  gleaalnc  f^om  a  sreat  varifCy 

of  sonrces  of  aUtbe  best  venM  devoted  to  praise  oC  tfet 

weeo. 


ligbtful  story,  with  eighty  new  text  illuetrmaoni 
and  a  oolor^a  frontispiece  of  Sheila,  the  heroine, 
by  Etiiel  Isadore  Brown.    One  volume,  emaU 


The  foUoxcing  volumes  are  now  ready : 
The  Gtold  Bug.    Edgar  A.  Poe.   1  vol. 
Paul  and  Virginia.  Beknardin  de  St.  Pixbrb. 

1  vol. 
Werther.    Goethe.    1  vol. 
Atala.    Chateaubriand.    1vol. 
Juliet  and  Bomeo.    Da  Porto.    1  vol.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  editor  of 

Hulfo's  Shakespeare 
Peter  Schlemihl.    Von  Cbamibbo.    1  voL 
Manon  Leacaut.  L'Aube  Prkvobt.  2  vols.  With 

an  Introduction  by  M.  F.  Swoetser. 
L'Arleslenne.    Daudkt.    1  vol. 
Cors^iir  and  liara.    Btkon.    1  voL 
Annande.  By  Edmond  and  Jdlks  de  Goncourt. 
"^^|JJ>*«»  ^By   Baron   de   la   Motte   Fouquk. 

3Zmo,  bound  in  paper,  50  cents  each;  dainlv 

nezibld  cloth,  75  ceulseac^i;  \i«At  c\ov.Yi  &a\^  «\\k. 

Bides,  $1.00  <  ach;  baU  ca\t,  k\\\,  top.  ^.^  eacVi. 


eopieii 
rTwlS 


A  Princess  of  Thule. 

By  William  Black.   Anew  edition  of  this  de- 
lightful story,  with  eighty  new  text  illuetrmaoi 
and_a  oolorf a  frontispiece  of  Sheila,  the  heroin 


quarto,  with  an  original  and  artiftio  MiwHwy, 

Cranford. 

By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  an  introduction  by  Ber. 
Brooke  HerfonL  An  entirely  new  edition  of  tbli 
charming  volume,  with  100  illustrationB.  inohid* 
ing  u  colored  frontispiece  from  an  original  draw- 
ing by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  One  volume,  amaO 
quarto,  fancy  cloth,  gilt  top.  $2.00. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

By  M1B8  MuLOGK.  A  new  edition  of  a  itqry  ol 
which  readers,  younff  and  old,  never  tire.  Witt 
forty  new  half-tone  Illustrations,  and  a  oolored 
froniispiece  from  an  oriRfnal  drawing  by  Mia 
liB^wcok.  C.  UUls.  One  volume,  small  quarto,  fanq 
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New  Holiday  Books. 


MIDI  Ffi  -  Tlir  RITV  (IF  PARTHFUnPF  ^^  "»  enyirons.  Bj  Clara  Ebskinb  CuMxirr. 
RArLLO  .  lilC  Ul  I  !  Ur  r  An  l  IILnUr  L  aathor  of  **A  Handbook  of  Legendary  and:lijrtboloffl- 
oalArV'  **TheQaeenof  the  Adriatic."  etc.  Handsomely  flluet  rated  with  twenty  fall-paga  plaiet 
in  photoRrayure  from  photographs  of  historic  sc^nes  in  and  around  Naples.  Small  870,  handsomely 
booed  in  extra  oloth«  with  appropriate  cover  design,  gilt  top,  slip  cover,  in  a  neat  cloth  case.     ^3.00 

A  companion  to  the  popular  **  Queen  of  the  Adriatic."  by  the  same  aathor,  and  to  '*  The  Lilt 
OF  THE  Armo"  and  **  Genoa  the  Superb"  in  the  same  series. 

mfiil  (III  (IF  i  MA  The  new  volume  of  the  original  French  ^ition  of  the  grandest  Art 
OnLUn  Ul  I  Out.  Annual  of  the  age.  100  magnificent  photogravure  illusrrations  of  the 
choicest  paintings  and  statuary  in  ihis  year's  Salons.  Imperial  8vo,  red  silk  cloth  vrith  paUite 
design,  in  gold  and  colors.    Vellum  Paper  Edition  (limited  to  400  copies).  ^10«00 

UIDir lilR(!ISSI     Two  charming  new  books  from  the  pen  of  Laura  E.  Richards,  companion 

INIIIIIb       nniiuiuuil.    volumes  to  "  Captain  January  "  and  **  Melody."    8mo.  cloth.  Each  50c. 

These  two  books  will  unquestionably  rank  as  Mrs.  Richards'  best  work  so  far.  and  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  predict  that  no  one  who  picks  either  volume  up  and  comm^^nces  to  read  will  drop  it  until  it 
has  been  read  to  a  finish.    Over  100.000  of  this  fleries  have  already  been  sold. 

AIIFRI(!A'S  RnnFATHFR  *  on,  the  Florentine  Gentleman.  Being  thd  story  of  Amerigo 
AMLnlUA  0  DUIIrAI  nLn  .  Vespuccl.  By  Vikoinia  W.  Johnson,  author  of  "The  Lily  of  the 
Amo,"eto.  Handsomely  printed  from  large  type  on  fine  paper  and  illustrated  with  twenty  full- 
page  plates  in  half-tone.  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  extra,  original  and  handsome  cover 
design,  gilt  top.  ^2*50 

lEMILWORTH-HEART  OF  MIOLOTHIIM.  L°l'r„1^f&.n1.r15f^t^rw^i;  ^S^^ 

etchings  and  photoflrravures  printed  on  imperial  Japan  paper.  Each  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  hand- 
somely boned,  with  slip  covers.  M*00 

RHATTFRRny  1  SQi  This,  the  acknowledged  king  of  all  juvenile  books  published  in  the  world. 
Unn  I  I  LliUUAy  I  Uof.  both  as  to  merit  and  amount  of  circulation,  is  f  ullv  up  to  its  standard  of 
excellence  this  year.  In  fact  it  seems  to  grow  better  every  year,  and  is  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  people  as  the  holiday  season  approaches.  It  contains  over  400 pages,  ana 
200  original  illustrations.  IJoards  $  1 .25,  cloth,  chromo  side  (formerly  91.26).  ^1 .75 

RilR  I  ITTI  F  nilFS'  AlililJII  iMA  instead  of  the  of  t-times  misfit  of  stories  ill-adapted  to 
UUn  LI  I  ILL  URLO  AnnUaL,  lOO^t.  pictures  and  vice  versa,  this  volume  represents  ahly 
and  carefully  trained  editors,  authors  and  artists;  and  the  cost  of  the  stories  and  engravings  in  this 
volume  sloDC  exceeds  f^.dOO.  Iris  a  kindergarten  in  itself.  Edited  byOuvER  OPTia  STOMautiful 
engravings.    With  n  handsome  new  cloth  cover,  $i»7S 

THE  NURSEY    1 894     ^^^^  ^^  pictures.   The  new  volume  for  the  little  folks;  more  attractive 

MRRYS'  RFVni  T     ^  s^ir  of  the  street  arabs  of  New  York.     By  James  Otis,  author  of 
OUIU    nLiULI.    •*  Toby  Tyler,"  etc.    Square  12mo.  cloth.    Fully  Ulustrated.  ^1.25 

Uniform  in  style  and  price  with  "  Jennt  Wren's  Boardinq-Uou/ie,"  a  story  of  Newsboy  Life  in 
New  York,  by  the  same  author. 

RAH  RF  HIM  RRHRK  ByCnARLES  Garlrton  Ck>FFiN,  author  of  "  boys  of '61,"eto.  With  8 
unn  ur   miLLynUUn.    fullpage  Ulustratlons  by  Merrlll.    Large  12mo.  cloth.  ^1.50 

A  strong  story  of  New  England  life  by  this  famous  writer. 

ZIGZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  WHITE  CITY,  ^"S,^.TS^^.^'Sin^^!'^^\'StS^^ 

wilh  full-page  plates  and  text  engravings.  Small  4to,  in  a  novel  and  attractive  style  of  parti-cloth 
cover,  extra.  ^2.00 

In  this  new  volume  of  the  most  popular  series  of  books  of  travel  and  story  for  American  children 
ever  issued,  the  reader  in  shown  with  graphic  pen  and  pencil  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  recent  great 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

MPARSHM'S  JUIRARJ  F  *   or.  Xmas  in  America.    By  Hezekiah  Buttbrworth.    A  new 
rnnOUn  O  mmaULL  .    volume  in  the  series  of  "Christmas  in  Many  LANoa"   A  charm- 
ing holiday  story,  with  illustrations  in  color  and  a  dainty  cover.  dOc* 


a- A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  voUl  be  MAIL.¥1I>  ¥KR^  V.o  o.fCM  '*^^***^ 
Application,  The  abott  books  are  for  sale  bv  bookstOers  otneraXX^^wp  -ajVlWit.  %««*>*>»  •«^*»*-'^'^**^^ 
an  receipt  qf  price  by 
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A  WmUp  JWm<  to  JTourUh  Hungrff  MUmM^w^N.  T.  EvtmgdUi, 

LiTTELL's  Living  age. 

®**~'  ®®^  Over  half  a  centary  has  passed  shice  its  first  number  appeared,  and 
now,  as  it  enters  its  52d  yettr*  it  still  maintains  the  high  standard 
of  literary  ezoellen<!ie  which  has  characterized  it  from  the  beginning. 

OBSERVE  I  The  Uving  Age  U  a  Weekly  Magaziiie  giving 
fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  and 
a  Quarter  Thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes  filled  with  the  ripest  thought  of 

THE  ABLEST  MINDS  OP  THE  AQE, 

and  presenting  a  mass  of  matter  Unequalled  in  Quality  and  Quantity  by  any  other 
periodical.  It  presents  in  convenient  form  a  compilation  of  the  world's  choicest  liter- 
ature. Encyclopedic  in  its  Scope,  Character,  Comprehensiveness  and  Completeness, 
and  with  a  freshness,  owing  to  its  frequent  issue,  attempted  by  no  other  publication. 
Ablest  Essays  and  Reviews*  Biographical  Sketcbest 

Latest  Results  of  Scientific  Research,         Literary  Critidsait 
Stories  of  Travel  and  Exploratlon»  Plctlont 

Every  Phase  of  Culture  and  Progress  In  the  European  World. 

INDISPENSABLE  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events 
of  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  one^s  self  or  one*s  family  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

A  NEW  SERIES  was  began  with  the  first  nnmber  of  Its  aOOth  Volmne,  Janiuury  Ist,  1804.  With 
It  were  begun  entirely  new  tales,  already  embracing  three  CopiprigkUd  8eHai$t  from  the  pens  of  noled 
French  and  OeroMui  novelists ;  and  shorter  stories  by  prominent  foreign  authors.  Below  are  named 
some  of  the  many  eminent  authors  already  represented  in  tliis,  the  sixth,  series, 

Rt.  Hoa.W.  B.  QLAX>STONB,    Prof!  HUXLBY.P.R.B.     Qcd'1  Sir  ARCH'LD  ALISON.O.CB. 

Prot  YAM BBRY,  Prince  PAUL  KROPOTKIN,       Sir  ROBERT  BALL,  P.  R.  B. 

W.  H.  If  ALLOCK,  PAUL  PBRRBT,  (French)  RBOINALD  B.  BRBTT, 

Countess  COWPBR,  PRANK  B.  BBDDARD,  P.R.8.   BRN8T  BCK8TBIN,  (Oerman.) 

LB8LIB  STEPHEN,  BEATRICE  HARRADEN,  WM .  CONNOR  SYDNEY, 

FREDERIC  HARRISON,  Mrs.  ANDREW  CROSSE,  W.  W.  STORY. 

J.  P.  If  AHAFFY,  MULJI  DEVJI  VEDANT,  Sir  BENJ.  BAKER,  K.  C.  M.  O. 

ANDREW  LANG,  CHARLES  EDWARDES,  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL, 

*    WALTER  PATER,  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  Count  LEO  TOLSTOI, 

FRIDTJOP  NANSBN,  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI,       The  ABBE  PREVOST,  (French) 

With  the  steady  improvement  in  all  lines  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  increased  confidence  la 
financial  circles,  the  publishers  anticipate  a  large  gain  over  the  past  year.  To  aid  In  its  reaUsatton 
and  to  furnish  to  every  lover  of  choice  literature  the  strongest  possible  Inducement  to  become  a 
reader  of  THE  LIVING  AGE,  is  made  the  foUowing 

ADVANTAQEOUS  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  eaoh  NXW  Snbeoriber  MOW  romlttins  9S.00,  for  tho  year  1SS5,  will  ba 


The  Thirteen  Weeklj  Imies 
of  The  LiTinfT  Age,  forming 

the  last  quarterly  volume  of  18M, 

(October,  November,  December,) 

ANB 

A  Tear's  SnbscriptioB  to  any 

one  of  the  foUowing  publications : 


The  CkMnkopolltftB,  Matlmud  Papular  IL&wUmf 

Domoatlo  Montiay,  The  Pvlplfty 

Eleeferlo  Power,  M.  T.  ( Weekly)  Smi, 

M  oOlnre's  MA^aslne  SpHnafield  ( weddy)  BepoliUcaa, 

iridUa  d  Bronthly,  m:  T.  (W  eekly)  Mafl  and  Snreaa» 

The  Etnde,  Boston  ( W  eekly)  Tnmaerlp^ 

Godey's  Manilne,  Boston  (Weekly)  Jovmal, 

Amerlonn  l^aohor.  Weekly  Courier  Joomaly 

B.  8.  Tlmee,  WeeklyJDetrolt  Freely 

"  " ~  -f^  ^f^, 


Golden  Bnle,  N.  T.  (Weekly)  Post, 

or  a  6  months  subscription  to  Serllmer^  Magattna. 

Or,  to  new  subscribers  preferring  to  begin  with  the  first  issue  of  the  New  Series 
(as  above),  and  have  it  (somplete,  the  numbers  (104)  of  the  two  years,  18M  and  18©5, 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  only  $10. 

Thb  Livino  Aqb  is  published  Weekly  at  $8.00  a.year,  free  of  postage. 

^•4i5?**filSLilHSjlE£  IfmJ^^SJt^?  ^S  ^^^  *•>»»  one  other  pertodical  wiU  be  sent  oa  applU 
ettlon«  oample  copies  of  Ths  Iixvnro  AoB,  16  cents  each. 

Aililwoaa  T.lflVIIUIT.T.    M^  «^rv       a%^     Vk^ji^i j*   ma.       «« «. 
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T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY'S 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Abbe    Daniel    (The).      By  ahdbb 

Theubibt.  Translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 
Ulnstrated,  16mo,  gilt  top,  f  1.00. 

Alhambra  (The)  and  Sketch  Book. 

By  Washington  Irving.  With  42llln8trar 
tions.  2  vols.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  white 
back,  gUt  top,  $3.00;  half  calf,  gUt  top,  $6.00. 

American  Charities.     By  amos  6. 

WARNBB,Ph.D.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  illus- 
trated with  34  portraits,  etc  2  vols.,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $3.00;  white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00; 
half  calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

Building  of  Character  (The).    By 

the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  Author  of 
'*  Making  the  Most  of  Life,"  etc.  lOmo, 
white  back,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  white  and 
gold,  gilt  edge,  $1.25;  Levant  morocco, 
flexible  gilt  edges,  $2.60. 

Count  of  Monte  Cristo  (The).    By 

Alexandre  Dumas.  Complete  and  ac- 
curate translation,  with  18  new  illustra- 
tions by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  2  vols.,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $3.00;  white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00; 
half  calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

Christian  State  (The),  a  new  poli- 
tical vision.  By  George  D.  Hereon, 
D.D.  Author  of  the  "New  Redemption.*" 
etc.    16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00.    In  preparation. 

Faber's  Hymns.    With  50  uiustrationa 

by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.26;  white  and  gold,  gilt  top,  $1,25. 

Famous    Leaders   Among    Men. 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Author  of  *•  Pooi 
Boys  Who  Became  Famous,'*  etc  Illus 
trated  with  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Wen 
dell  Phillips,  Thomas  Arnold,  Cbarlec 
Kingsley,  and  others.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

Footprints  of  the  Jesuits  (The), 

By  R.  W.  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  thi 
Navy.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 


Solden  Words  for  Daily  Counsel. 

By  Anna  fl.  and  Huntington  Smith. 
New  edition.  Illustrated  with  lOportraits 
of  eminent  authors  and  divines.  16mo, 
white  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  $1.25. 

Handy  Volume  Classics.    44  vols., 

six  styles  binding,  $0.76  to  $2.25.  Six  new 
volumes  added  this  season  as  follows: 
"Chllde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  "  Favorite 
Poems,"  ••TheLlghtof  Asia,"  "Nature,** 
''Representative  Men,**  and  *'Tartarln  on 
the  Alps.'* 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

By  H.  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  in  Boston 
University.  5  vols.,  8vo,  $10.00  per  set; 
$2.00  per  vol. 

Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  A. 

Edison.  By  W.  K.  L.  and  Antonia 
Dickson.  With  168  Illustrations.  Quarto, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.6a 

Milton's  Complete  Poetical 

Works.  Illustrated  Edition.  2  vols., 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  white  back, 
gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

Pelleas  and  Melisande.    a  drama  by 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by 
Erving  Wlnslow.    16mo,  cloth,  $L00. 

Scott's  Complete  Poetical  Works. 

Illustrated  Edition.  Introduction  by  Ohas. 
Eliot  Norton.  2  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $3.00;  white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00;  half 
calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

Socialism  and  Social  Reform.    By 

Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.    12mo,  $1.60. 

Three     Musketeers    (The).      By 

Alexandre  Dumas.  Complete  and  accur- 
ate  translation,  with  new  introduction  by 
his  son  and  250  illustrations  by  Maurice 
Leioir.  2  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00; 
white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  half  calf,  $6.00. 

Twenty-five  Years   of  Scientific 

Progress.  By  William  North  Rice, 
Professor  of  Greology  in  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity.   16mo,  cloth,  $0.75. 


For  mle  by  aU  bookseUerM,  <tr  sent,  post  poid,  bn  tKe  iraUUHer«.  -aTiw.  tw^tb^  ^1  •of^r*-  "»«« 
iliustraied  catalogue  and  annottncement  seiU  upon,  reccilgt  erf  t«w  fi««X%  v-^.  tXo.f«wB». 

THOMAS  Y.  CROVsl^VA-  &  CO^VKe^ij  ^^^ 


JBO 
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SUPERB  CHRISTMAS  PUBLICATIONS   -    -   NOW  READY, 

Preaentlnir  Artistic  and  Literary  Features  of  Unusual  Merit. 

ISSUED  snruiAANBOxrsLT  nr  eubope  and  amebiga, 

The  Grand  rhrisimas  Houble  Numbers 


-OF- 


THE  LONDON  QEAPHIO 
PEABS>  PIOTOBIAL 
HOLLY  LEAVES 
TULE  TIDE    • 


OHATTEBBOX  OHBISTMAS-BOX 
LADYn9  PIGTOEIAL 


BLAQg  A  WHITE 

ABT  ANNUAL,  the  Ohristmas  Number  of  the  Art  Journal 

LE  FIQABO  ILLUSTBE,  English  Text    . 

LE  FIGASO  TLLUBTbX  French         «<  .  .  . 


Price,  $0.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.76 
1.00 
1.00 


THESE   ARE   THE   ORIGINAL   ISSUES   OF 


THE  FINEST  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

They  are  For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers  and 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    NEWS    COMPANY, 

Importers  and  Exporters  of  Newspapere,  Periodituils  and  Books, 

Nos«  88  and  85  BVANB  STRBBT^  NBUT  YORK,  one  door  Bast  of  Broadnraj. 

8ub99ripiian9  B^cHved  fir  OMy  Period4««l,  JPor^i^M  or  l>oi6»He. 


LANGUAGES  SPOKEN 


IN  TEN  WEEKS. 


German.  French  or  Spanish  spokbn  by  ten 
weeks'  home  study  of  "Rosenthal's  Practical  Lin- 

§aistry/'  latest  and  best  work  of  £>r.  R.  8.  Rosen- 
laL  anther  of  the  *'  Meisterschaft  System." 
'The  most  practical  method  in  existence."— Thk 
Nation. 

Part  L,  fiOc.  Complete  books  (either  lanKuaffe) 
and  membership  in  our  correspondence  school  (in- 
cluding correction  of  all  exercises,  free).  S500. 
Circulars  free.     POLYGLOT  BOOK  00.,  Obioago. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  AND  BOOKS  boosht. 
sold,  or  exchanged.  We  haye  brandMs  in 
several  cities.  Send  list  to  Magaslne  SzehanseL 
Pope's  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  DEVOTED   EXCLUSIVELY   TO 
HIGH    GRADE    LITHOGRAPHY   IN    THE   WEST. 


5v.B.0RCUTT.6EiiiMw 
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The  CHRISTMAS  (DECEMBER)  NUMBER 
PALL  MALL*mA'gAZINE. 

—KDirKD  BY— 

Lord  Frederic  Hamilton,  M.Pt  And 

Sir  Doufflas  Straiffht. 

PBIOK,  TWKWTY-FIVE  CKNT8. 

This  nedal  number  surpasses  cyerythlng  yet 
Mhlerea  bj  tbe  **PaIl  Mall  Magazine."  BnlarRed 
for  the  oooaslon  to  192  pafces.  beautifully  printed 
on  the  finest  paper,  it  contains  contributions  from 
many  famous  authors  and  a  profusion  of  illustra- 
tfons  from  leading  artists,  including  several 
mperb  full-page  plates. 

Amonsst  th«  special  features  will  be  a  series 
of  OOLORKD  Illustrations  tea  Huntlns  Poem 
•ntitlad  "ThePoe  of  the  Priory  Whin,"  and 

NOTABLK  PORTRAITS  OP  THK  QUKEN 

Kdltod  by  Her  Majesty  at  Balmoral. 

Other  Ck>ntributions  by 


H.  RiDBR  Haggard. 

l^ALTBR  HESANT,  , 

W.  Waldorf  Astob.  , 
L  Zangwill. 

R.  S.   UlCHKNS. 

Out  Boothby. 

Etc. 
*The  Pall   Mall  Atagazine 


Gen.  Lord  Robebts,  V.  G. 

W.  L.  Alden. 

Hamilton  Aid^ 

M.  B.  Goodman. 

Lionel  Booth. 

Etc. 

..  _         _  marks  the  high 

■  level  ofTpresent  ilay  magcuiine  achievement. 

R  reserves  its  pages  for  the  very  best  literature 
the  market  can  supply,  and  on  the  score  of  ex- . 
pense  allotps  nothing  to  pass  it."— The  Scotsman 
on  the  ChriHtmas  AV>  of  ISIS. 

Editorial  Offices— 18  Charing  Cross  Road,  London, 
W.  C. 

PnbllRhing  Offlces— London  :  18  Charing  Cross 
Road,  W.  C.  New  York  x  Tlie  Tnter- 
natlonal  Neivs  Cio.  Toronto:  The  Toronto 
News  Co.    Montreal:  The  Montreal  News  Co. 

UNGUA6ES  MASTERED  IN  10  WEEKS. 

Part  I  (3  Lessons),  either  language,  tent  for  25c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT  BUREAU.   Boston,   Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 


Berlin  Photographic  Co. 

Fine  Art  Pubushers, 
f4  fast  23d St,  Mtw  York 

IllvMirated   Catalovo^  of 

our  photo*  and  pruvureii  from 
celebrat<fd  plcturoii  liy  thn  old 
maiTtvrA,  and  by  the  ror«»mo8t 
UviDK  artUts  of  all  natlonH, 
niall«>d  on  receipt  of  35 
centN  in  scanips. 


...«.^» . ..».»«  ^o ^^^-  Publlsbcra •  affenUfortub- 
NEWSPAPERS  s<:riptions,periDiul.forleaainfper|. 
nbfffwiruuiw  ^^„,.^,g^  ^^i  lanruaceti   principal 

UbrarieSLet«.,in  D.  S.sur-         

AND  airenta. 


'iM 


by  our 


PERIODICALS. 


terriUMTtoenerRctiopartyln  each 
town.  SstabllshedlffnTOsUilofue 
fr<?e.  Hentlon  this  paper.  MooaS*s 
BUBSCBimos  Ao'CT,  UrockporttM.  T. 


BOOKS      When  oalliagpleaMsak  for  Mr.  Grant 
AT  GIVEN    AWAY  ^^JS^ -Jj- 

■  m*>n.i       With  every purchaae orer fOo. 
LIBERAL     Before  bny injc  books  write  for  gnota- 
tlons.    An  anortment  of  cataloffaes 
DISCOUNTS  *^^  >peoUi  sUpa  of  books  at  reduced 
^*'  *^        prtcee  sent  for  10  cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books, 

7   West  42d    Street.  New  York. 

Mentioii  this  AdyertiiemeBt  and  reoeiTS  a  disoouti 


The  Critic 


A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS 

{Edited  since  ISHt  by  J.  B.  d:  J.  L,  Gilder.) 


"  The  first  literary  journal  in  America.'*— Lonifon  Academy, 

"  Ought  to  have  its  place  on  the  table  of  every  library  in  the  country."—  The  Outlook 
Three  Sample  Copies  will  be  sent  on  receipt  qf  Ten  Cents, 


TO  EDUC^T\OHk\.  >HOWIsS»& 

who  send  us  |1  before  Dec.  81,  vre  -wiW  awvA  TUe  CHiviVKSsa.  ^«xiVV»\i»»»^^-^®®*'' 
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raw  msTB  ameskah  revow  ADVxsnsMa. 


Nine  Times  Out  of  Ten. 

The  advertiser  who  will  use  but  one  evening  paper  in  New 
York  City  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  act  wisely  in  selecting  TAe 
Evening  Post.  No  other  has  so  large  an  advertising  patron- 
age. In  influence  and  respectability  it  easily  takes  the  lead. — 
PRINTERS'  INK,  New  York. 


CIRCULATION. 

The  readers  of  The  Evefning  Post  are 
nenally  well  to  do,  the  most  profitable  cue- 
tomere,  and  its  circulation  cannot  be  dnpli 
cated.  It  reaches  the  men  first,  then  their 
homes;  two  circulations  at  the  cost  of  one, 
and  a  thorough  reading  at  the  leisure  time 
of  the  day. 


ADVERTISING. 

BepreMntatiTe  booses  in  all  lines  of  bnsi- 
are  the  laigest  advertisers  in  The 
Evening  Paai,  Unworthy  and  disagreeable 
advertising  is  excluded.  The  rates  are  in- 
variable, and  the  advertisements  are  set 
under  competent  direction,  and  well  printed 
on  good  paper. 


From  January  i,  1894,  to  October  31,  1894,  TAe  Evening 
Post  contained  417  columns  of  advertising  more  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  any  previous  year,  all  at  invariable  rates — 
an  exceptional  record. 


NBW  TOBK. 

A  BeUgicuB  and  lAierary  News^ 
paper  and  Beview* 

An   UDdenomiiiatlonal   Christian    paper   for 
clerffynien,  ichoUurs,  teachers,  business  men, 
aDcT  familieB.     It  discusses  every  topic 
of  the  day—religicma,  theological,  politi- 
cal. HteraiTt  social.  Artistic,  and  soi- 
entiflo.    Its  contributed  ari^ioles 
are  by  the  most  eminent  writ- 
ers of  the  English  lan- 
Ruage. 
It  employs  able  and  well-known  specialists  as 
editors  of  its  Twenty  Departments,  as  follows: 
Literature.  Science,  Music, 

Fine  Arts,  Sanitary,  Missions, 
Religious  Intelligence. 
Biblical  Research. 

School  and  College, 
Personals, 
Charities. 
Editorial.  News  of  the  Week, 
Ministerial  Register, 

Financial,  Insurance, 

Old  and  Young,  Pebbles, 
Farm  andOarden, 
Odd  Knots. 
Its  yearly  subscription  is  $3.00,  or  at  that  rate 
f or  any  part  of  ayear.   Two  years,  $&. 
Clubs  of  flye,  HOO^ach. 

Specimen  Copies  Free. 


THE  INDEPENDENT, 

130  Pulton  Street.  New  Yerk. 

p.aBozsm. 


SLAV  -  MOSLEM. 

— BT—    - 
J.  NAPIER  BRODHEAD. 
301  Paffes*    Cloth,  Gold.    Price.  J1.50. 


For  Sale  by  Leading  BookseUers*  or  Mailed  by 

The  AikM  PibWefo^ Aiksi, S. G. 

/Yourtraatnieiit  of  Ihe  rery  important  ques- 
tions you  ndse  throws  much  liffht  upon  them,  and 
has  satisfled  me  that  much  of  the  criticism  whidi 
has  been  spent  upon  the  Osar's  goTsmment  la 
undeserved."— ^iw(in  Abboit,  Dean  of  the  Unl- 
yersity  Law  School,  New  York. 

**  'aarukd  Moslem  *  throwsailood  of  light  on 
the  whole  history  of  Russia.  ...  No  one  can 
read  it  without  having  a  new  oplnloii  of  Russlaaiid 
a  new  conception  of  the  destiny  of  that  country. 
.    .   .  '—Ifann/acf itrer«' iieoord,  Baltimore. 

••  Very  erudite.  .  .  .  Shows  Russia  to  us  In 
an  entirely  new  light.  .  .  ."— Cardinal  QiUKma. 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  Indorse  Madam  Adam's 
appreciation  of  *  Slav  and  Moslem.*  and  I  will  add 
that  H  does  you  the  greatest  honor,  for  IfnUy 
realise  how  dlfflcult  it  is  for  tmSsok  authors  to 
appr^nd  to  rightly  the  genesisTthe  value,  and 
the  destiny  of  our  Russian  Institntlonfi/'—iViiioe 
(^i^acuriene,   Russian   Legation,    Washington. 

Ji  *K«.:«i:*  ^'  «»toliw  many  suggestions  to  fniit- 
Mttiouffht  regarding  this  greaTempire  and  iU 
dojti^-^«3r«r>*tte;  U.  a  Minister.  St. 

'*  J.  Brodhead  writes  lucidly  and  dlscrimlnat- 


SCHOOLS  A  CO  LLEQgS, 


S3 


OONNKOTIOUT. 


CONNECTICUT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's   Institute  for 
Girls. 

U  mflet  from  New  York  City. 

Primary  and  College  Preparatory  Clawes, 
MoBte,  Art,  and  the  Languages.  New  buildings, 
steam  beat,  incandescent  light,  gymnasium. 
Careful  attention  to  morals  and  manners.  8Sd 
year. 


OONNKOTIOUT.  Palrfleld. 

Fairfield  Academy  for  Boys. 

Combfaies  thorough  mental  and  i^yeioal  train- 
ing with  the  comforts  of  a  genuine  nonie*  Twen- 
ty Doys.  Francis  H.  Brbwbr,  A.M.,  Principal. 


NEW     YORK. 


EiOTIIill  Ofll  I  rCr  the  most  celebrated 
AOIMAR  uULLtht  practical  school  in 
America.  Bookkeeping,  Bankina,  Corre- 
spondence, Stenography,  TypeiwrUing,  Pen- 
manship, Academics.  Modem  Langtiaoes, 
etc  For  catalogue,  address 
Carrington  GainesTBox  CC,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  T. 


NEW  YORK  BUSINESS  G0LLE6E, 
Mt.  Morris  Bank— Bookkeeping,  Banking. 
Correspondence,  Stenography,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Academies,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  catalogue,  address 
Carrington  Gaines,  81 B.  12&th  St,  New  York,  K.  Y. 


NKW    YORK,   if^w  Vorlc,  Jlfir«fsldo  Drfv*, 
^^*t  and  8e«f«  ^'••ts. 

The  Mieses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Will  reopen  Oet.  3. 


PKNN8YLVANIA1  Phlladoiphla#  Ocrman- 
town. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  88th  year 
opens  Sept.  aSth .  Academical  and  college  prepar- 
atory courses.  For  circular,  address  Mrs.  Thso- 
DORA  R.  Richards,  Principal. 

Miss  Sara  1x)uisb  Tuaot,  A.  M.,  Associate  Prin. 


PKNN8YLVANIA. 


PKNNBYLVANIA,  Ogonti (ne«r PhlUMldphto). 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

Unexcelled  as  a  oollege  preparatcraT  school. 
Now  represented  by  its  graduates  in  Yale,  Uar- 
yard.  Princeton,  Cornell,  Lehigh.  Lafayette,  Trin- 
ity, Univ.  of  Pa.  and  West  Point. 

John  C.  Rick,  Ph.  D.,  PrinclpaL 

8WITZKRLAND. 


8WITZKRLAND,  Qonova,  1 1  Rout«  do  Ma- 
lasnou. 

Schcol  for  Girls; 

Mile.  Tavan's  School  for  Girls  delightfully  situ- 
ated at  11  Route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switser- 
land.  Special  attention  given  to  languages.  Com- 
modious house  and  grounds.  House  comforts  and 
summer  educational  excursions.  For  American 
relerences  and  circulars  address 

Mrs.   B.   L.  GlLLBTTB, 

806  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WettM  11  iidd  CO  HiVV'jreiir  name. 
^hst  we  may  send  yon  soms  printed 
matter  sm  Um  siii|scC  el  lasttHou* 
Iravii,  (qiikkly  donsf.  to  and  irodi 
ths  gfsst  citlet  dl^tlisSeiidk 

ICHATTANOOGAl 
LEXINGTOM 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW  ORLEANS 
ATLANTA      V 

IjacksonyiueV 

VIA  TN8  P 

NUfENftCRESCEN^ 

imLyiwBAK<ow.ap.A>.  nsrtnaitirfli 


Praotlcal.    Popular.    8clantlfloaliy  Kxaot. 


GARDEN 

>V  N   D  

FOREST     ^ 

AJOURNALOFHORTICULTURE 
LANDSCAPE  ARTANDFORESTRY 


Indispensable  to  all  who  love  gardens 
or  the  literature  of  gardens  ;  to  all  who 
own  country  places  or  take  pleasure  in 
rural  scenery;  to  all  who  desire  a  broader 
knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  and 
flowers.  Qasden  and  Forest  stands  for 
the  protection  of  our  forests,  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty,  for  a 
purer  taste  in  the  design  and  decoration 
of  public  and  private  grounds,  and  is 
imiversally  pronounced  the  beet  horti- 
cultural journal  ever  published  for 
Americans.     « 

Beantlftiny  mutnted.    WesUy.    $4.00  a  Tesr. 
Specimen  copy  free  on  application. 

6AR0EN  and  FOREST  PUBLISillN6  CO. 

Tribun*  BulMIng,  N«w^)^^^ 
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glEDB'S    FURS. 


Seal  Circular  Skirt  Sacqnee.  With 

latest  sleeves  aod  lapel  collar. 

extra  fine  flnlah,  $225.00 

Sealskin   Saoqnes,  extra   large 

sleeves  and  sldrt» 

«l90.9e,  9179.80 
Seal  circular  capes,  our  leader, 
very  latest  style,  extra  large 
sweep,  extra  fine,  silk  lln^d, 

9175.00, 9200.00 

Seal  Circular  Capeit,  extra  sweep, 

9175.  9125,  975 


WB  make  to  order  the  finest 
Seal  Sacqnes  and  CapM; 
our  prices  are  from  950  to  9300. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  and 
believe  the  quality  of  our  goods 
cannot  be  excelled  in  this  coun- 
try. No  extra  charge  for  large 
sises. 


Persian    Lamb   Sacques,  extra 


Persian    Lamb     Capes,    extra 

large  sweep, 

109.90, 97^.99, 949  99,  9&4.99 
Gray  Krimmer  Capes,  circular 

shape,  large  sweep,  924 .99 

Electric    Seal    Circular    Oape», 

Alaska  Sable  Collars.       9U.99 
Electric  Seal  Circular  Capes, 

922.49, 919.99/914.99 
Black  Asiraohan  Circular  Capes, 

large  sweep, 
934.99,  929.99,  924.99,  919.99.  914.99 


SEAL  Ghirments  remade,  re- 
dyed,  and  repaired  at  low 
prices,    work  done  promptly. 


Wool  Seal  Circular  Capes,  extra 
full  sweep. 

934  W.  929  99,  924.99.  919.99 
Natural  Beaver  Circular  Capes 

949  99 
Black  Monkey  Circular  Capes. 

92t.99 
French  Coney  Circular  Caoes. 

95  99,  91.99.78.99 


Alaska  Sable  Circular  Capes. 

974.99,  964.9M&t.99 
Black  Marten  Circular  Cape  , 

944.99.  934.99. J24.99 

Collarette    and    Double   RufHe 

and  Butterflj  Capes,    in   all 

kinds  Fur,  from  914.99  to  949.99 

Capes  and  MufliB  of  Seal,  Rus- 
sian Sable,  Mink,  Beaver.  Per- 
sian. Alaska  Sable,  Monkey, 
Chinchilla,  and  Ermine. 

Qentlemen's  BHir-i/ined  Over- 
coats made  to  order. 

Caps,  Gloves,  Ear  Tabs,  Etc 
Fur  Trimming  in  great  variety 
at  special  low  prices  during  this 
and  the  coming  week. 

An  experience  of  44  years  has 
established  for  our  house  the 
highest  reputation. 

ALL  GOODS  WASBAITED. 

Don*c  buy  until  you  have  ex- 
amined the  Style.  Quality,  acd 
Price  of  our  Goods. 

8KND  FOR  OATALOQUK. 


SIEvDEv,  ♦    Manufacturing  Purriert 

14  WEST  14th  SU  Bet  6th  and  6th  ATes,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


B8TABI«ISKBI>    44    TBAR8. 


The  Wonderlands  of  the  Gnat  Pacific. 

•  Hawaii, 

•  Samoa, 

•  New  Zealand  and 

•  Australia 
▲Hiss  nx^A^oHBo  onx^it 

BY  THB 

Splendid   American  Steamers 

OF  THB 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Perpetual  Spring.  Rarest  Tropical  Luxuriance. 

A  Traveller's  Paradise. 

Kilauea,  on  Hawaii,  tbe  largest  actiTe  Volcano  ii  tHe  Worlii 

Round  trip  tickets  to  Honolulu,  at  $125.00. 
Through  tickets  to  Auckland  or  Sydney  allow 
stop-overs  at  Sandwich  Islands  and  >amoa.  Send 
10  oonts  in  Postage  Stamps  for  *'Ki1auea,"  a 
pamphlet  of  exquisite  phot<^avures.    Address 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 


Tbe  Healtb  Food  Go. 

makes  the  best  Oatmeal 
in  the  world,  and  sends 
out  tons  and  tons  of  it. 

Wheatena,  how- 
ever, is  the 
PERFECT  Food. 

Ihe  Most  Boniisliiiig. 
The  Easiest  Di^^ested. 
The  Most  Palatable. 
The  Quickest 
Oooked. 


HEALTH  FOOD  OO.'S 

OFFIOBg 
EVERTWHEBE., 
JJ^    Q^  /  Head  Office, 
'^  ^  /       61 5th  Ave,,  New  York. 
J^  /  New  England  Office, 

J^    ^  /         199  Tremont  St.,  Boeton, 
Q  /  Philadelphia  Office, 
O  /       632  Arch  8t„  Philadelphia. 
^  /  Western  Office, 

1601  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

J            631  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
/ • 
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CHICAGO. 


Of  all  Chicago's  critics,  there  is  none  who  does  not  freely  award  her  the 
distinction  of  heing  preeminently  the  wonder  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Her  story  is  brief  bat  glorioas.  It  reads  Hlce  a  romance,  and  should  the 
city  ever,  in  the  ages  to  come,  be  destroyed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
it  would  be  relegated  to  realms  of  fiction  as  the  tale  of  another  Atlantis.  It 
is  the  history  of  centuries  crowded  into  the  brief  span  of  a  human  life.  It  is 
a  chronicle  not  only  of  marvellous  material  aggn^andijsement  and  commer- 
cial achievement,  but  in  later  years  of  coincident  development  along  other 
lines  essential  to  true  civic  greatness. 

Chicago  as  late  as  1830  was  an  insignificant  trading  post,  with  Its  loca- 
tion as  an  embryo  city  not  even  definitely  fixed  by  the  projection  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  She  now  easily  holds  second  place  among  the 
cities  of  the  Western  World;  and  if  comparative  registration  figures  hare  any 
significance,  her  many  partisans  are  more  than  Justified  In  the  assertion 
that  New  York's  days  are  numbered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  continent. 

At  tti^  election  held  to  authorize  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Chicago  in  18S3,  twelve  votes  were  all  that  could  be  mustered.  The  election 
held  this  fall  shows  275,000  male  voters.  What  significance  have  mere 
figures  or  comparative  percentages  of  increase  In  describing  the  growth  of  a 
place  which,  according  to  a  crude  census  of  1831,  had  but  threescore  inhabi- 
tants, and  now,  on  the  authority  of  the  recently  completed  school  census, 
has  a  population  of  1,000,000.  It  is  a  situation  to  which  even  the  well  mean* 
ing  and  conscientious  statistician  utterly  fails  to  do  Justice.  Even  the 
increase  by  decades  is  almost  incomprehensible— 1,470  people  in  1810 ;  29,063 
in  1850 ;  100,263  in  1860 ;  306,605  in  1870 ;  491,512  in  1880 ;  1,099,830  in  1890;  and 
almost  any  estimate  within  reason  for  1900.  It  has  been  nothing  but  geo- 
metrical progression  in  population,  property  values,  business  development, 
and  commercial  importance. 

From  a  real-estate  standpoint  the  history  of  Chicago  begins  with  the 
surveying  and  platting  of  the  original  town.  Included  In  the  first  survey 
was  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  of  territory,  while  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chicago  of  to-day  are  174  square  miles.  In  1837  a  valuation  of  something 
like  half  a  million  dollars  was  placed  on  the  real  estate  of  Chicago.  This 
entire  valuation  is  now  frequently  represented  In  the  transfer  of  a  single 
holding.  Within  two  years  a  morsel  of  a  lot  20  by  40  feet  in  dimensions 
sold  for  two  fifths  of  the  entire  value  placed  upon  the  realty  of  the  Chicago 
of  1837.  Daring  the  last  four  years  the  average  yearly  transfers  of  property 
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hare  been  9180,000,000.  Th«  inereaae  of  realty  Talnet  bM  fally  kept  peoe 
with  the  deTelopment  of  the  city  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  at  a  nomber 
of  periods  has  been  temporarily  out  of  proportion  with  the  city's  advanee. 
As  in  the  case  of  popnlation  and  area»  flffnres  fall  to  give  an  idea  of  the  en- 
hancement of  land  values.  To  most  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the  city  it  has 
coittributed,  and  many  of  them  it  has  created.^  The  wildest  predictions  made 
as  to  th<9  future  of  the  city  have  been  more  than  discounted.  The  real-estate 
man  who  in  the  seventies  when  the  population  was  shown  to  be  300,000,  pre- 
dicted that  before  l  he  end  of  the  century  the  census  would  show  a  million,  was 
unhesitatingly  branded  as  visionary.  From  the  present  outlook  he  was  too 
conservative  by  half.  In  1833  the  first  brick  building  was  erected  in  Chicago, 
and  thirty  yea«*s  later  the  building  operations  of  the  year  represented  nearly 
$5,000,000.  In  1802,  the  banner  building  year,  the  building  permits  issued 
provided  for  an  outlay  of  $65,000,00a 

Natural  conditions  favored  the  establishment  of  a  great  metropolis  at 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  projection  of  the  canal  simply  de- 
termined that  the  tradins-post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicai<o  River  should 
grow  into  the  required  seat  of  commercial  empire.  Chicago  Is  surrounded 
by  the  largest  and  most  productive  tributiry  body  of  agricultural  *land  In 
the  world.  Its  position  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  not  only  gave  it 
water  communication  with  the  Bast,  bat  made  it  a  practical  impo^'slbility  for 
any  east  aod  west  trunk  railway  line  to  pass  by  It.  The  flr^  railroad  was 
built  ioto  Chicago  in  1836,  and  now  the  city  Is  the  terminus  of  thirty -eight 
lines.  As  a  distributing  and  receiving  point,  Chicago  is  without  a  peer  on 
the  continent. 

To  attract  the  manufacturer,  Chicago  has  the  cheapest  manufacturing 
coal  at  her  very  door,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  ore  and  lumber  within 
easy  reach  by  water  transportation,  and  is  In  close  touch  with  an  ever  wid- 
ening market  in  a  rich  agricultural  region.  The  manufacturer  of  to-day 
depends  for  success  under  fierce  competition,  on  economy  of  production  and 
distribution  of  the  product ;  and  it  is  not  mere  sentiment  that  is  drawing 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  from  Bastem  points,  and  making  practicable 
the  establishment  of  Industrial  centres  in  and  around  the  city.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  product  of  local  factories  for  1883  represented  an  aggregate 
value  of  $570,000,000.  For  the  same  year  the  wholesale  business  of  the 
city  was  placed  at  $520,000,000,  and  the  local  receipts  of  farm  produce  at 
$470,000,000. 

The  first  business  building  erected  in  Chicago  was  built  In  the  summer 
of  1832.  It  was  used  in  the  packing  of  beef  aod  pork  for  the  mercantile  and 
lake  trade.  In  1862  Chicago  took  the  lead  in  the  packing  business,  distancing 
Cincinnati.  In  1803  it  was  estimated  that  $20,000,000  was  invested  in  the 
production  of  provisions,  with  a  product  valued  at  $107,000,000.  In  1838  the 
receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  at  Chicago  amounted  to  but  seventy-eight 
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bushels  ;  in  1803  the  bzeadstaffs  received  here,  STen  witU  the  low  valnes 
corrent,  represented  9105,000,000.  The  wholesale  lamber  basiness  of 
Chicago  in  1802  and  1803  represented  $78,000,000. 

Figures  could  be  multiplied  to  show  the  commercial '  greatness  of 
Chicago,  but  it  is  not  area,  population,  or  wealth  and  power  which  alone 
make  a  city  great.  There  are  other  elements  equally  essential— favorable 
sanitary  surroundings,  happy  social  and  economic  conditions,  aod  educa- 
tional advantages,  in  none  of  which  Chicago  is  lacking.  The  city  govern- 
ment, while  by  no  means  ideal,  is  perhaps  all  that  could  be  exi>ected  in  view 
of  Chicago's  sudden  growth  and  the  diversity  of  her  population  and  in- 
terests. Her  very  faults  and  vices  are  those  of  youth  and  extravagant 
development,  rather  than  those  of  senility  and  decay. 

The  natural  sanitary  conditions  of  the  original  Chicago  were  far  froin 
happy.  Its  site  was  a  marsh  which  made  necessary  an  elevation  to  grade 
of  fourteen  feet.  Until  1844  there  was  no  pretence  made  of  paving  streets, 
and  not  until  eleven  years  later  was  the  first  stone  pavement  laid. 
In  1854  there  were  but  six  miles  ^  of  sewers  built.  Last  year 
140  miles  of  street  pavement  were  laid,  making  the  total  of  paved 
streets  over  1,000  miles.  Since  1862  it  is  estimated  that  $76,000,000  have  been 
paid  out  for  street  improvements  of  all  kinds.  Of  course,  with  the  unpre- 
cedented growth  and  the  widely  distributed  population,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  all  thoroughfares  should  be  paved,  or  that  all  streets  and 
alleys  shoujd  be  as  clean  as  those  of  Amsterdam  or  Paris.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  Chicago,  street  improvements  are  made,  not  by  public 
taxation,  but  by  special  assessment  of  the  properties  benefited.  In  the  case 
of  downtown  streets  a  pavement  is  scarcely  laid  before  it  is  torn  up  by  cor- 
porations offering  the  public  new  gas  and  electric  service,  or  facilities  for 
intra-mural  transportation.  Downtown  buildings  which  twenty  years  ago 
were  considered  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day,  are  now  being  torn 
down  to  be  replaced  with  ten  to  twenty  story  structures.  The  term  "  mod- 
ern building"  has  a  very  limited  significance  In  Chicago.  Until  this  evolu- 
tion of  central  business  property  is  complete,  downtown  streets  can  never 
reach  perfection. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  Chicago,  outside  of  this  charmed  circle  which 
bounds  its  central  business  district,  will  probably  never  be  so  compactly 
built  as  other  great  cities.  Modern  means  of  transportation  in  a  measure 
annihilate  space,  and  distances  from  the  business  centre  are  measured  by 
minutes  and  not  by  miles.  All  this  gives  more  breathing-places,  larger  lots 
for  dwellings,  less  expensive  homes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  less  tenant 
owners  and  a  more  contented  and  healthy  people. 

To  any  one  who  is  called  upon  to  deny  that  the  mainspring  of  Chicago's 
development  has  been  the  accumulation  of  money  p«r««,  the  public  park 
system  is  a  patent  illustration  ready  to  his  hand.    The  park  system,  the 
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tbe  fame  of  whiph  is  coextensive  with  the  renown  of  Chicago,  was  con- 
ceived back  in  the  sixties,  when  the  city  was  practically  in  its  infancy.  The 
twenty-eight  parks  and  pablic  sqnares  comprise  nearly  two  thousand  acres, 
exclosive  of  tbe  connecting  boulevards ;  and  the  more  important  public 
pleasure  grounds  are  bound  together  -by  a  chain  of  boulevards  thirey  ttiles 
in  length.  The  original  cost  of  the  land  alone  in  one  of  the  three  park 
systems  was  f3,206,000. 

An  expenditare  of  $20,000,000  or  upwards  Is  being  'made  in  the  water- 
way connecting  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River,  to  dispose  of  the 
city  sewage  and  prevent  possible  contamination  of  its  water  supply.  The 
present  sanitary  conditions  of  Chicago  are  reflected  in  a  death  rate  lower 
than  that  of  ^y  other  city  of  considerable  size  in  the  world  except  Berlin. 
When  the  great  drainage  canal  with  a  flow  of  600,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  is  completed,  making  the  sewerage  and  water  supply  systems 
practically  perfect,  a  death  rate  much  lower  than  that  of  any  oth^r  great 
city  may  confidently  be  expected. 

To  my  mind  the  most  remarkable  development  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  along  eesthetic,  educational,  philanthropic,  and,literary  lines.  In  tak> 
ing  this  into  account  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  there  is  no  inherited 
wealth,  and  the  leading  citizens  are  first -generation  men.  The  men  who 
have  become  public  benefactors  are  still  men  of  affairs,  leading  busy  lives 
and  managing  great  business  interests.  Men  of  this  character  in  other 
cities  usually  devote  their  earnings  to  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
public  only  becomes  indebted  to  them  through  their  testamentary  bequests. 

Among  the  notable  philaDthropic,  educational,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  last  few  years  endowed  by  benevolent  Chicagoans  are  the  Cre- 
rarand  Newberry  reference  libraries,  the  Armour  Institute,  the  Lewis 
Poly  technical  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  just  opened  to  the  public, 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  the  splendid  Art  Institute,  The  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  Chicago  University,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
being,  next  to  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  the  most  richly  endowed 
of  the  newer  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country,  in  the  main  represent 
gifts  of  Chicago  citizens.  The  endowment  for  some  of  the  enterprises 
enumerated  above  have,  to  be  sure,  been  provided  for  by  will,  but  most  of 
them  are  tributes  of  men  still  active  in  the  management  of  large  commer- 
cial and  financial  interests.  The  World*s  Columbian  Exposition  was  a  fit 
memorial  to  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  Chicago  citizens  of  all 
classes.  In  the  $11,000,000  st'Ock  subscription,  not  only  were  the  wealthy 
represented,  but  the  feature  was  tbe  interest  shown  by  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  even  of  those  in  poor  circumstances.  It  was  freely  given,  with- 
out hope  of  direct  return,  and  even  tbe  10  per  cent,  dividend,  which  was 
finally  paid  back,  was  largely  turned  over  to  supplement  the  endowment  of 
the  Field  Museum. 
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The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  occupies  a  nniqae  position  among  the 
real  estate  exchanges  and  boards  of  the  country.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trading 
organization,  intimately  connected  with  the  sale  and  purchase  of  real 
estate.  It  is  more  nearly  a  ^reat  public-service  committee,  the  members  of 
which  are  always  ready  to  spend  their  time  and  money  In  the  advancement 
of  public  improvements  and  municipal  reform.  In  questions  of  public  in- 
terest there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  Re^l  Estate  Board  will  always 
array  itself  on  the  side  of  property-owners  and  householders. 

The  Union  League  Club,  unlike  the  clubs  of  the  same  name  in  other 
cities,  is  not  a  partisan  political  organijEation,  but  uses  its  money  and 
influence  in  the  interests  of  good  government  and  municipal  reform.  The 
Real  Estate  Board,  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Citizens'  Association,  and 
the  Civic  Federation,  in  the  last  of  which  the  best  women  of  the  city  have 
united  with  the  best  men,  afis  all  working  along  the  same  general  lines. 

Now,  what  is  the  ethical  reason  for  Chicago's  growth,  both  materially 
and  on  a  higher  plane,  outside  of  its  natural  and  assured  advantages  ?  I 
answer  unhesitatingly,  the  civic  pride  of  her  citizens.  The  attachment  of 
the  Chicagoan  to  his  city  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Jew  to  Jerusalem 
before  its  final  conquest,  of  the  Athenian  to  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
of  the  Roman  to  Rome  In  the  time  of  the  CsBsars,  of  the  English  to  London 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  later  days  of  the  Parisian  to  Paris.  The  con- 
trast in  this  respect  between  Chicago  and  its  only  rival.  New  York  city» 
must  be  apparent  to  any  one  visiting,  even  temporarily,  the  two  places. 

This  civic  pride  is  to  a  city  what  patriotism  is  in  a  nation,  faith  in 
religion,  truthfulness  in  man,  and  virtue  in  woman.  It  is  the  saving  grace 
through  which  permanence  and  improvement  are  to  be  hoped  for.  Without 
it,  interest  In  city  affairs  will  cease  and  the  bad  element  obtain  absolute 
control.  With  it  the  triumph  of  evil  will  be  but  temporary,  and  we  can  confi- 
dently look  for  a  future  Chicago  not  only  the  leading  city  on  this  continent 
in  population,  wealth,  and  business,  but  in  education,  art,  pablic  and 
private  charities,  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  a  model  of  good  government 

by  a  happy  and  contented  people. 

JosiAH  L  Lombard. 
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No  move  dellffhtfnl  winter  trip  can'  preeent  itself  to  the  Jmagtnation 
than  that  ofTered  bj  theJSontbem  Pacifle  Railroad  Ck>mpan7  which  takee 
pleasore  in  annoanelng  the  inaogaration  of  a  new  train,  '^The  Sunaet  Limit* 
ed,''to  ran  between  New  Orleans  and  San  Franeiaco  once  a  week  dnring 
the  coming  season. 

The  Sonth^ra  Padflc  Company,  always  abreast  with  the  times,  and 
recognising  the  ever  growing  demand  for  the  most  perfect  service  due  to 
those  who  contemplate  a  Joorney  across  the  continent,  have,  in  placing  this 
train  upon  their  route,  endeavored  to  combine  speed  with  the  ideal  of  luxury 
and  comfort.  The  train  is  composed  exclusively  of  Pullman  sleeping  and 
dining  cars  of  the  latest  models,  and  in  point  of  convenience  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Particular  attention  ia  paid  to  the  ventilation  and  lifting 
of  this  train,  the  PIntsch  gas  system  being  exclusively  used,  thun 
enabling  one  to  read  with  ease  during  the  evening  hours.  Attached 
to  thia  train  is  also  a  composite  car  containing  a  baggage-room, 
'  smoking-room  and  cafe,  library  with  writing-tablcM,  barber  shop,  and  bath- 
room. The  aisles  of  each  car  are  sumptuously  carpeted  and  every  modern 
convenience  is  to  be  found  In  its  toilet-rooms.  Polite  attendance  and  por- 
ters are  always  at  hand,  and  the  management  vrill  thankfully  receive  any 
notice  of  slack  or  discourteous  treatment  of  passengers  by  Its  employees. 
The  runntaig  time  of  ^'The  Sunset  limited**  is  only  ftmr  days  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Pasadena,  and  the  many  famous  resorts  of 
Southern  Calif ornia,  and  four  and  a  half  days  to  San  Francisco  and  the  fa- 
mous Hotel  del  Monte  at  Monterey. 

No  more  comfortable  semi-tropical  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  can  possibly 
be  ofTered  by  any  other  route.  A  Journey  on  **  The  Sunset  Limited  **  affords 
ample  views  of  unsurpassed  scenery,  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  intense  heat  to  piercing  eold  so  apt 
to  be  the  experience  of  the  traveler  through  the  States  adjacent  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

No  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  travelling  on  this  train.  All  first-class 
one-way  or  round-trip  tickets  will  be  accepted.  Charges  for  sleeping-car 
tickets  will  be  the  same  as  on  regular  trains.    Meals  are  served  d  ia  carte. 

By  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  the  tourist  destined  to  all  points  iii 
Texas,  New  or  Old  Mexico,  California,  China,  Jiqian,  or  Australia  Is  fur- 
nished with  advantages  and  facilities  unrivalled  by  any  other  line.  An 
interesting  side  trip  to  Old  Mexico  can  be  made  from  San  Antonla  Blegant 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  are  now  running  through  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
occupying  but  five  days  from  New  York. 

No  pen  and  ink  sketch  can  adequately  portray  the  vivid  contrast  of 
life,  society,  and  race  that  exists  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  surprising  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  will  also  enhance  attention,  while  its  varied  health  resorts  are 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  thouccht.  Of  these,  Monterey,  with  its  pure 
air  and  mild  climate,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Full  information  and  particulars  as  to  tickets  and  sleepingcar  re- 
servations, free  illustrated  pamphlets,  maps  and  time-tables  fumislied  by 
applying  to  348  Broadway  or  1  Battery  Place  (Washington  Building),  New 
York  city. 
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million  a  day  eat  it. 
?    None  ''just  as  goo 

Sold  oaly  la  a  lb; 


24  Sciet  23cl  Street, 

IMPORTER  AND  MAKER  — 

RICH  FURS. 


Direct  Importer  of 

OPERA  CLOAKS 

AND 

CARRIAGE  WRAPS. 


Maker  of 


MINK,  SEALSKIN, 


AND 


Grown  Sable  Gaments. 


THE  HOST  PERFECT  ESTMUSHMEMT  FOR  THE  SALE  MID 
MANUFACTURE  OF  FURS  IN  AMERfCA. 


Estimates  and  Desiffns  Submitted  for  Remodelling 
Garments* 

TELEPHONE,  666 18th, 
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King's  Windsor  Asbestos 

Cement  Dry  Mortar, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPANTS  OF  HOUSES. 

Sinoe  tbe  oompletioo  otfivt  of  the  six  sides  of  eTeiyrooiii,  hall  and  closet  oonsiBtB  of  plaster,  tbere  is 
notDlDff  in  the  economy  of  building  upon  which  so  much  depends  for  neatness,  elegance  and  dnrabtUtr 
as  perfect  walls  and  ceilings.  Tet,  onfil  the  production  of  King's  Windsor  Asbestos  Cement  1>tj  Mortar 
^d  that,  too,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  fair  common  wall  plaster),  this  feature  in  the  art  o< 
building  had  not  kept  pace  with  other  bnilding  improTements. 

EXPLANATION  RELATING  TO  OUR  DRY  MORTAR. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  we  have  made  and  sold  about  a  million  and  a  half  barrels  of 
our  wall  material  known  as  KING'S  WINDSOR  ASBESTOS  CBMBNT,  with  which  masons  have 
mixed  their  own  sand  :  bat  finding  that  in  some  instances  thej  have  disregarded  onr  directions  as  to 
the  WHunmt  and  quality  of  sand  to  be  used  with  it,  and  not  being  thns  able  to  guarantee  resnlts  with- 
oat  haviag  control  of  the  qucudUy  and  quality  of  this  essential  ingredient,  we  have,  therefore,  recently 
established  in  connection  with  onr  Mills  an  extensive  SAND  PLANT,  and  now  incorporate  with  our 
faroons  Cement  not  only  a  tuttabU  quaiiiy  bnt  correct  quatUity  of  the  best  selected,  silicioos,  sharp, 
bank  sand,  being  Itself  first  systematical^  treated— that  is.  thoronghlj  wereened,  washed  and  kUn- 
griea  -thns  providing  a  relUwU  and  perfeet  wan  material,  ready  for  use,  except  the  addition  of  water 
by  the  plasterer-and  this  is  our  WII^SOR  ASBSSTOS  CEUENT  DRY  MORTAR. 

ASSURANCE  OF  PERFECT  WALLS  AND  CEIUNGS. 

By  this  method,  tofl^thcHr  with  aocniately  prof^^  Ingredients  ^  antomatio  weigliing 


of  the  same),  we  are  now  fully  enabled  to  control  the  proportion,  quantity  and  quoHhf,  and 
gen£ou9  inoorporation  of  all  the  materiids.  and  thereby  to  guarantee  perfect  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

HOW  COMMON  PLASTER  IS  MADE. 

The  Indispensable  Requisites  in  the  Production  of  Wall  Plaster,  of  whatever  nature,  are:  Istw  suit- 
able quality  and  preparation  of  the  materials,  especially  the  aotul ;  9d,  proper  proportiona  of  the  in- 
gredients ;  and,  Sd,  thorough  and  homogeneous  mixing  of  the  s\me.  None  of  these  requislles  is 
or  can  be  strictly  or  approximately  complied  with  in  making  wall  p'aster  by  the  usual  means.  The 
sand  is  seldom  v  ell  selected,  is  never  treated  <that  is,  properly  ttoreened,  washed  and  dried) ;  the 
materials  are  proportioned  by  guess,  witboutiiretension  to  the  least  accuracy,  and  never  but  partially 
incorporatedormlxed— to  do  either  of  which  by  AaiMf{a6or  would  be  too  expensive,  and  aoeolutely 
impossible  on  or  at  the  premises  where  the  plaster  is  to  be  used .  Nothing  short  of  an  extensive  plant 
and  steam-power  Tenders  it  possible  to  produce  properly  made  Wall  Plaster,  and  this  is  wl^  we  can 
produce  a  superbly  superior  material  for  even  less  than  a  poorer  article. 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  OUR  CEMENT  AND  COMMON  PLASTER. 

Though  our  material  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  wall  plaster  made  of  lime,  hair  and  sand,  or  other 
ingredients,  our  method  of  production  enables  us  to  more  than  compete  with  the  cost  of-a  AUr  quality 
of  common  (or  any  other)  wall  plaster,  as  will  appear.  The  materials  and  labor  for  lathing,  cornices, 
centre-pieces  and  finishing  coat,  and  the  laborior  applying  the  plaster  that  constltutes.the  scratch  and 
brown  coats  of  given  thickness,  will  cost  the  same  whatever  )M  the  kind  of  plaster  used  for  the  scratch 
and  <>roi«ii  coats ;  therefore,  the  relative  cost  of  our  Windsor  Cement  Dry  Mortar  and  Common  Plaster 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  oomjxirafioecoafcs^oomirum  plotter  (/or  scratch  and  broton  coats)  stadeed, 
wet  up  cuid  tempered,  ready  for  the  hod  ;  and  the  cost  <^  our  Windsor  Cement  Dry  Mortar,  delivered^ 
€Uso  ready  to  wet  up.  For  comparison  we  will  take  Col .  Gtlmore'ii  Formula  for  common  plaster,  which 
isemployed  for  Government  work,  and  cited  in  Form  Bodks  as  standard:  lime,  4  casks,  at  $1.10;  Hair. 
4  bushels,  at  85  cents ;  Sand,  7  loads,  at  76  cents ;  labor  for  mixing,  stacking  and  tempering,  $8.75— 
amounting  to  $14.15  for  100  square  yards,  or  14M  cents  per  square  yard.   Our  material  delivered  at  the 


building,  at  our  price,  $8.70  per  ton  (after  deducting  rebate  ror  bags  returned),  tor  9iH  sq.  yds.,  is  10/A 
ots.  per  sq.  yd.— showing  a  difflerence  in  favor  of  our  material  of  SM  cts.  per  sq.  yd.    This  compr 
refers  to  fi-moh  ground  work  on  wood  lath,  and  holds  good  on  all  other  lathing,  brick  walls,  etc 


ADVANTAGES  IN    FAVOR   OF   WINDSOR   CEMENT   DRV  MORTAR    OVER 
COMMON  HAND-MADE  PLASTER. 

Though  so  far  superior  to  all  other  wall  plasters,  it  costs  no  more  than  common  plaster,  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  universally  aflbrded,  and  for  all  classes  of  buildings.  It  is  three  times  stronger— three- 
times  harder— free  from  acid  or  any  other  corrosive  or  otherwise  injurious  chemicals.  The  water  with 
which  it  is  wetrup  is  largely  caken  up  by  the  set,  and  does  not,  therefore,  evaporate,  and  so  saturate 
the  woodwork  of  the  structure.  It  adheres  stronger  to  brick,  all  kinds  of  lath  and  other  building 
materiale— is  more  easily  applied— saves  time,  as  the  carpenters  can  almost  immediately  fbllow  th» 
plasterers— is  not  iAJured  by  frost  after  it  is  once  set.  As  it  is  wet-up  within  the  structure,  the  plas- 
terers are  not  delayed  by  storms  or  freestng  temperature.  It  can  be  used  and  finished  in  any  way  that 
ordinary  plastercan— registers,  thimbles,  eta,  can  be  cut  in  without  extended  ii^ury— nails  can  be 
driven  mtolt  without  blemish.  It  relieves  Architects  and  Owners  of  apprehension  and  anxiety  at- 
tendant upon  the  uncertainty  of  securing  good  walls  and  ceilings  by  the  use  of  hand-made  and  half- 
made  lime-and-hair  plaster.    It  is  particularly  adapted  for  setting  tiles,  slabs,  flour  brick,  topping  off 


chimneys,  and  the  like— can  be  applied  without  special  skill  and  by  any  plasterer.  Walls  and  Ceilings 
made  of  our  Cement  are  stronger  harder,  tougher,  more  tenacious  and  elastic— will  not  pit,  chip, 
crack,  or  fall  off—are  less  porous  and  therefore  less  absorptive  of  water,  moisture,  and  germs  of  disease, 
hence  more  wholesome  and  sanatory  and  less  expensive  to  paint— are  free  from  filthy  tropical  cattle 
hair,  asbestos  being  used  for  fibre.  They  are  fire,  water,  vermin  and  germ  proof— being  harder,  are  not 
easily  defaced— befog  smoother,  are  more  agreeable  to  touch  and  vision- being  waterproof,  can  be 

cleaned  by  washing— and  they  obviate  heavy  cost  of  repairs.  ,       ^  .    . 

Because  of  the  superior  strength,  adhesion,  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  our  Windsor  Oement,  It  is 
applicable  to  factories,  printing-houses,  etc.,  on  which  common  plaster  would  not  sjuind  thejar.  ^^_ 
_  Send  for oompletetreatise  on  the  suhJect  of  *'NBfiD£D  IMPROVBBifiNT  IN  PLASTISB   FOR 

Walls  and  dEiLiNos." 

J.  B.  KING  &  CO..  21-24  State  Street,  NEW  YORK, 

Sole   Manufacturers  and   Patentees.  ^ 
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MEDICAL  and  other  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  of  TWO  CONTINENTS  on 


imerican  ledical  Jonrnal  Reports.     Englisli  ledlcal  and  General  Reports. 


npOLEDO  MED.  and  SURG.  ITBPOHTER 

L  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

ToLKDo  Medical  and  Surgical  Kkfortbr 

reports :~**Vlnolia  Soap  lead  different  from 

tbe  other  high-priced  soaps  as  black  is  from 

white." 


i^OLUMBUS  MED.  JOURNAL  on 

VINOLIA  SOAP. 

GoLUMBUS  Mbd.  Journal  reports:— **  It 

Jb  pleasantly  soented,  and  beneficial  to  the 
akin." 


mie( 


ST.  LOUIS  CLINIQUE  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 
Tlie  St.  Louis  Ci^jniqub  reports:—"  Vinolia 
Soap  is  a  neutral  Soap,  free  from  sngar  and 
chemicals.  Ii  should  become  generally  adopt- 
ed  by  the  people  as  well  as  the  profession.** 


N 


EW  REMEDIES  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 


Nbw  Remedibs  reports:- "Vinolia  Soap  is  ex- 
cellent and  elet^ant,  producing  a  soft  skin. 
Altogether  a  Toilet  Soap  hard  to  surpass.*' 


TEKAS  COURIER  RECORD  of  MEDI- 
CINE on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 
The  Texas  Courier  Record  of  Medicine  re- 
ports:-" Vinolia  Soap  is  not  to  be  excelled.*' 

] PRACTICE  on  

VINOLIA  SOAP. 
Practice  report-j:— "  We  do  not 
believe  a  more  emollient,  unag- 
gressive, and  delicately  per- 
fumed soap  exists  When  once 
used  it  will  thereafter  be  re- 
garded as  "an  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  one's  toilet." 


T  ANCET  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

TheLANOBTreports:~**Ko  free  alkali,  odour 
delicate,  and  an  article  of  excellent  quality.'* 

HOSPITAL  GAZETTE  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 
The  Hospital  Oazette  reports:— "It  is  bland 
and  unirritating  even  to  the  most  delicate 
skins.    For  toilet  purposes  we  have  never 
seen  it  surpassed." 


BRITISH  and  COLONIAL  DRUGGIST 
on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 
The  BRiTisa  and  Colonial  liRUOGisT  re- 
ports:—" The  acme  of  excellence  in  the  soap- 
maker's  art.  The  delicacy  of  perfume,  and 
the  sensation  of  softness  produced  on  the 
skin  are  quite  characteristic."    


B 


RIT.  MED.  JNL.  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 


The  British  Medical  Journal  reports:—"  It 
is  devoid  of  free  caustic  alkali  and  free  from 
adulterants.  Of  unauestionable  excellence 
and  much  in  favor  with  the  profession." 


MEDICAL  WORLD  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 


USB 


Tbe  Medical  World  reports :— 
"  The  *  Vinolia '  Balsamic  (Med- 
ical) Soap  is  especially  suited 
for  medical  use,  while  for  ordi- 
nary toilet  use  the  *  Vinolia' Otto  of  Rose 
Soap  is  exquJBite.*' 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR 

BELICATB 

SENSITIVE 

SKINS. 

16,  20,  26,   35   & 
85  Ota.  per  Tablet. 


QOURT  CIRCULAR  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 
he  Court  Circul4R  reports: -"Vinolia  itoap 
is  prepared  by  a  special  scientific  process, 
and  contains  extra  cream  in- 
stead of  free  soda  and  potash, 
which  are  so  injurious  to  the 
skin  and  hair." 


IEHIGH  VALLEY  MKD.  MAGAZINE 
^  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

The  Lehioii  Vallet  Medical  Magazine  re- 
ports:—"Vinolia  Soap  prevents  the  drying  of 
the  skin,  caused  by  soaps  containing  an 
exccs-i  of  alkali." 


''PHE  INTKRNATIONAL  JOURNAL  of 
1  SURGERY  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

The  International  .Iouknal  of  Surqkry 
reports:-^'  'Vinolia  Ralsauiic'  (Medical)  Soap 
is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
eczema." 


1>ACIFIC  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 
The  Pacific   Medical  Jouunal  reports:- 
"  We  can    recommend    it   as    a   delightful 
Toilet  Soap  which  does  not  cause  the  skin 
and  hairto^hrivel.*^ 

BUFFALO  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 
The  Buffalo  Medical  andSukoical  Jour- 
nal reports:— "A  superfatted  pleasant  Toilet 
Soap.  Should  be  found  in  the  Nurser>-. 
Lavatory,  nnd  Dressing-Uoom  of  every  wcu- 
Appointed  bouse. " 


THE  BABY  on 
VINOLIA  SOAP. 
The  Babt  reports:—"  It  recom- 
mends itself  with  special  force 
for  the  tender  skins  of  infants. 
It  does  not  dry.  wrinkle,  and 
harden  the  skin." 

q^HE  QUEEN  on 

1  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

The  Queen  reports:—**  Vinolia 
Soap  isexcellent  from  its  purity.  It  laihers 
freely  and  is  very  lasting.^' 

yHE  HOSPITAL  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

The  Hospital  reports:— "Particularly  suited 
for  the  nurseiy." 


C1HEMIST  and  DRUGGIST  on 
/  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

The  Chemist  and  DRuaoitiT  reports:—'*  An 
ideal  soap,  delightfully  parfumed." 


11 


EALTH  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 


Health  reports:—**  Most  elegant  and  safe  of 
Toilet  Soaps,  producing  an  agreeable  lather 
destitute  of  harsh  alkalinity,  and  emollient 
in  its  nature." 


O  ANITARY  RECORD  on 

O  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

Sanitary  Record  reports:— 'It  bears  evi- 
dence of  having  been  prepared  with  great 
care  on  a  scientinc  basis." 


^HE  WORLD  on  VINOLIA  SOAP. 


Mi^  "svWXi^MX.  \ftax 


N 


I      May  be  obtained  of  all  leadlns  Dru«:«\«t«,  or  ^rom'Wv^^'^^'^^*^^'^'^'^*^'^' 
Ck>.   Sole  Agents  for  the  U.  S.>,  t\5  Fu\tof\  ^\-,  ^^^  XotV.* 
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1>     Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
( >  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Food  Report. 


^^%/%/%/%/%^%l%/%^%'%/%/%>%/%>%/%>%^%^%>%/%'%/%^%l%0%/%>%^%^%^^ 


In  all  receipts  for  cooking 
1 1  requiring  a  baking  pow- 
|;  der  the  ROYAL,  because 
it  is  an  absolutely  pure 
cream  of  tartar  powder 
and  of  ^^  per  cent,  greater 
\  leavening  strength  than 
other  powders,  will  give 
the  best  results.  It  will 
;|  make  the  food  lighter, 
1 1  sweeter,  of  finer  flavor 
and    more  wholesome. 


•  # 


^^%/%>%>%>%i%i%'%^%/%/%i%/%i%i%/%> 


I  regard  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
as  the  best  manufactured.   . 

Marion  Harland. 

I  have  found  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der superior  to  all  others. 

C  Gorjuj 

Late  Chef  de  Cuisine,  Delmonico's,  N.  Y. 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 

HIS    IvIAJKSTY 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  II.  OF  GERMANY, 

By  patent  dated  June  13th,  1892,  has  deigned  to  appoint  the  piano 

manufacturer  WILLIAM  STEINWAY,  the  head  of  the  house  of 

Stdnway  &  Sons,  New  York,  piano  manufacturer  to 


THE  ROYAL  COURT  OP  PRUSSIA. 


Steinway  &   Sons 


r  Beg  further  to  announce  that  by  Royal  Warrants 

:  dated  respectively  May  99,  June  x8,  and  Oct. 

^  4. 1890.  they  were  honored  by  the  appolnt- 

nents  of  Piano  Manufacturers  to 

HER  MAJESTY 

THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND, 

AND  _         _ 

THEIR  ROYAL   HIGHNESSES 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


FLLUSTRATBD  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

STKINWAY  &    SONS, 

WAREROOMS,  STEINWAY  HALL, 

107-1/ 1  E.  14th  St.,  t/S(ew  York. 


EUROPEAN     DEROTS: 


STEINWAY  HALL, 

IS  ft  17  Lower  Seymour  St.  Portnan  Sq..  W.. 
LON'DOH,  BNGU4ND. 


STEINWAY'5  PIANOPABRIK, 

St  PauU.  Neue  Rosen-Strasse.  ao-a4« 
HA(MBUl((j»  GB%fMANY. 


tranilaiedliartheaothorbyBfn.  John?.  Morgan,  has  just  been  pnbliihed.  s6aio»  cloth,  $t.oo.  Copf.  ^ 
rilht  tiaa.    For  ••!•  by  ■U  booklJBtri  and  music  dtalen,  or  maikid  upon  receipt  of  price.  t  j  r 

^^    ^  CiUfcF.Ti«Tw;8t*iwayHin,IftwYoifc.5l^ 
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Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 

RUN  VIA 


BALTfflORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAT 

BCrWBH 

Now  Tort  Fialiililiiii,  Boltion  ai  f  asUi^ 

ALL  TRAINS  VE8TIBULED   FROM   END   TO   END, 

And  ptotoeled  bj  Pullman's  AnU-TalaKwplnff  Appliance,  inohiding  Baggage  Oan.  Daj  OntcJia^ 

Parlor  Cars  and  Sleepers. 

ALL  CAR%HEATBD  BY  STEAM  AND  LIGHTED  BY  PINTSCH  GAS. 

THE    BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    RAILROAD 

^alnftalni  a  Ckmiptota  Bwvtce  of  Vestilwiled  Kxpress  Trains  between 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI, 

ST.  LOUIS  &  CHICAGO. 

KQUXPPBD  WITH 

PDMan  Palace  Sleeping  Can 

Running  Through  Without  Ohange. 


ALL  B.  &  O.  TRAINS 


EAST    AND   WEST 
S  VIA  WASHZNOTON. 


r 


.  ^Lvm.«bv 


^^^^L    OFFICES: 


til  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

41ft Broadway.  NewYork. 

N.  KJ)or.  9th  and  Chestnut  8ts.,Phna..  Pa. 

ObrTBaltlmore  and  Calrert  Sts..  Baltimore.  Md. 

1^  P^nsylTania  Ave**  Washington.  D.  C. 


Cor.  Wood  St.  and  Fmh  Are..  Pitt^lmr|di,  Pft. 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Vine  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O. 
193  Clark  St..  Chicago,  IIL,     ^    ^, 
m  North  Fourth  Su,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


J.  T.  ODELL,  CHAS.  O.  SCULL, 

General  Manager.  (General  PaneogwAgm 


sJLLjrx^/BiQ^ai,,  jwrfig 


itized  b) 
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The  well  known  Yost  Principles : 
Permanent  Alignment. 

Direct  Printing, 

Durability, 

Are  shown  in  their  perfection  In  this  model  for  ISM. 
Befoie  yoa  pnrohaae  a  new  writing  machine  see  the 
No.  4. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Yost  Writing  Machine  Company, 

*  61  C  lambers  St.,  New  Yoric, 

40  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  England. 


Tii^  Southwestern  Limited. 

A  SOLID   DAILY  TRAIN   BETWEEN 

St«  Loui8»  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati, 

Dayton,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 


l/ii  ISTHB  "FINEST  TRAIN  IN  AMERICA." 

.     The  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  City  is  the  Bastem  Terminal  of  this  train, 
and  all  ferry  transfers  are  avoided. 

CET   YOUR    TICKETS   VIA   ^      BIG       FOUR       ROUTEi 

,iAf  B.  o.  MoooRMicK,        r(Tvr(fWAnnT   n  d.  b.  martin. 

Jlj         Paeeepger  Traffic  Manager.      lylJilyiJiJiAll,  U.      General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

To  Florida  and  the  South 

-  Th^  Popular  Route  Is  the 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  "PIEDMONT  AIR  UNE,"Tia  Wasbington. 


.^     ^Y^W&  Great  System  comprises  nearly  5^000  miles  of  Bailway,  and  extends 
jn«       1      from  Washington^  D.  C,  reaching  all  prominent  Soathern  Cities  and 

Winter  Resorts.     Operates  the  only  Solid  Pullman  Vestibule  train  from  New 

York  to  the  South.    Through  Pullman  service  from  New  York  to  Atlanta, 
••        Ga.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Memphis, 

Tenn. ;  Asheyille,  N.  C;  Hot  Springs,  N.   C;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Jacksonville, 
j     Fla.;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Augusta,  Ga.;  and  Aiken,  S.  0. 
I  If  yon  are  going  to  any  point  Sonth,  Southeast,  or  Southwest,  to  get 

quick  time,  sure  connections,  and  the  comforts  of  first-class  travel  see  that 

J^r  tickets  r6ad  via  "  Southern  Eailwav/* 
^  J  For  rates,  map  of  route,  etc.,  call  on  or  address 

R.  ID.  CARPENTER.  ALEX.  S.  THWEATT. 

/  General  Affent,  Eastern  Passenger  Asent« 

^  271  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

^       W.  A.  TURK,  General  Passenger  Agent.  Wasri^iil 
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i  ^  A  MODIL  COMMUNITY  In  Southern  ^ 

FLORIDA  {Si?S>iSo?lfie'aSl; o 

tree  trom  malarU,  swamiM  and  tr^e&ig,  ^^  i  > 
No  Raoe  problem,  b«oauM  no  N«sro«s.  ^  ^ 
No  T«mp«rano«  Question-No  Liquor. 

"8tm  Risht,    K««pRlsht." 
800  Northern  people ;    Church,    School.  P.  O     ^ 
Btorei,  etc.;  80  homea  and  famUlee  located  the  ^  ^ 

LBMoirg.  OiiAiiaB.  ORApn,  na    IJKO  tracto  al- 
ready iold imwiy re*)ldat  100 to ioo  pSrt! ad- 


O     Ida 


Tanoe.  #8  and  upwards  per  mo  accepted.  ^ 
Cheap  Hotel  B«aWi.  cheap  lumbSwihMm  <  > 
transijortatlon.   Full  Iniormatlon  l?oS*  Flor?  i  > 


i 


Ida  Homeeeeker  monthly,  90  cte.  a  yt 
Sample  Free.  The  Florida  DeV^opn 
§••;  Ayon  Park,  Fla.,  or  99  Frank! 


year.  4  ► 


ent 


!■ 


(iliiM  and  JapiD 

Are  hereditary  foes  and 
are  seeking  each  ether's 
humiliaticxu 


50°/ 


TO    75%    NET 

TO   INVESTORS. 

We  hare  inTeetments  in 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  uSK^, 


P»*t  ^iLl»y  fro™  50  to  75  per  cent. 
dayfopfulJi>arttoulaP8. 


Write  OS  to- 


Chieago  Heigrhts  Land  Assooiatioii, 

The  Largbst  IUul  Bbtatb  Firm  in  Amsrioa. 
Main  rioor  Ohamber  of  Oommeroe,  OHIOAaO.        | 

2SS^«S.^^  territory  yet  to  develop.  Great 
Ko^d  mining  expansion.  Safely  made  far  Western 
ISiSoM***  •'?•'  *"•  ^?  '^st  investment.  Low 
SlJSiJS?'  '**^^*  Abundant  references.  Free 
John  E.  Lbbt,  1515  Tremont  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


withes  to  humiliate  nobodjr,  but  rather 
desires  to  promote  good  will,  develop 
•elf-respect  and  increase  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness  bjr  furnishing  reliable 
Life  Insurance  under  three  of  the  most 
popular  policy  contracts  ever  devised. 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  our 
new  Incontestable  Policy. 

$1,100,000  CASH  SURPLUS. 
COST  60  PER  CT.  USUAL  RATES. 

Splssdld  Openings  for  Ensrgitio  Msnto  AoC  as  S^scH 
GsasralandStitsAgMrtti 

8E0.  A.  UTCHHELO,  Prei,  53  Sbto  SL, 


«PUU,UU0  6  years,  7^  Se^ 
curity,  first  mortgage  on  property 
worth  $90,000,  With  $30,000  In- 
surance. Principal  and  interest 
payable  at  your  own  bank  if 
desired.  Highest  references. 
Write  BANK  OF  TACOMA, 
Taccma,  Washingtcn. 

WE       A**  ^^^  ***^®  guessed  about  life  : 

D  A  V     Insurance  may  be  wrong.    If  you  ! 

triXl      wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for  1 

POST-  ^How  and  Why."  issued  by   the  I 

AT^P      KF'^     Mutual     Life,    921^ 

rlOIL«    Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

ARE  YOU   DEAF? 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

THE  AURAPHONE  will  help  you  if  you  da 
It  ia  a  recent  Bciewific  inrenttun  which  wiU  r©. 
store  the  hiring  of  any  one  born  deaf.  When  in 
mIu^^**  ?.  ^  Invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
►lightest  discomfort  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are 
to  ihe  eye.  an  ear  spectacle.  Enclose  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars.   Canbetested  PREBOB  CHAROBat 

J"-LiMi?^'*."^NE  CO'8  Offices: 

Wi  UtrspoUto  B'i'r.  lidiiss  Hurt.   Iiw   M. 

or  607  ICasoDio  Temple.  Chicaso. 


THS  STAKDABD 

"Dtipless" 
Strainer. 

Benton  receipt  of  85  cenSb 
STANDAKO  SnAlNBB  CO.,  34 


LMn.liT.Clir. 


lAIRgREMOVED 

MMBa7,i<MlBBAbmoh.la6BiBviM.wiamUpala, 
|diMetormtkm«rliMar7With««piii«8^^c.^»  j,^^ 

Ipwilsalan,  6a  WllsozBpeslleCe.,Fklla.»Pa» 


A  CRUISE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

By  Specially  Chartered  Bteamer  Fileilaiid,  Feb.  6,  '96 
ViBitlng  Bermuda,  if^  sores,  Gibraltar.  Malaga. 

^alem.  Bpheeua,  ConstantlDople,   Athena,  Rome. 

lis   RMI^lMf  VV. 
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SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PEHS 

ARE  THE  BEST 


EVEBT  WRITERS  -^^^^^^^Ul 

FOR 

ICCOUR-^  ^^^^^m||^2 

roil                                • 

FOR 

FOR 

EI6R0SSIR6       -(nBHUa      la,  36 

Solo  by  STATIONERS  cvcrvwhcmc. 

Stmpin  FREE  on  ractlpt  of  raturn  potUgo,  a  e«ntt 

SPEHCERIANPENCO.."Si!yro^*^ 

Nearly  Two  Million 

Worlds  Fair  Visitors! 

saw  the  wonderful  factory  exhibit  of  j 
The  Libbey  Glass  Company,  showing  i 
the  complete  process  of  ; 

Cutting  Glass,     j 

The  Libbey  Company  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  skillful  cutters  [ 
of  glass  in  the  woild.    The  purity  of  j 
color  and  brilliancy  of  their  glass  have 
put  their  wares  ahead  of  all  others. 
To  say  that  other  cut  glass  'Ms  as  \ 
good  as  Libbey's"  means  the  highest 
claim    that   competitors    aspire  to. 
Every  genuine  piece  of  their  goods  | 
carries  this  trade-mark: 


I 


The 

California 
Mid-Winter  Fair 

was  no  exception  to  the  rule : 

Chocolat-Menier 

there  received  the 

Highest  Award,— 
Diploma  of  Honor. 

The  best  cup  of  chocolate  you  ever  tasted 
can  be  had  only  by  using 

Chocolat-Menier, 

(the  best  and  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate  on 
the  market),  and  preparing  as  follows  :— 


Take  one  of  the  six  sticks  (In  each  half-pound 
TMekare),  break  it  into  small  pieces  and  dis- 
solve in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  over  a 
brisk  fire:  stir  until  completely  dissolved,  then 
add  sufficient  milk  for  two  cups  and  boil  for  about 
live  miputes.    Water  may  f>e  used  in  place  of  milk 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

CHOCOtAT 
MENIER 

Annual    Saus    txeno 
••  MILLION  POUNDS. 


If  he  hasn't  It  on  sale.  I 
send  his  name  and  your  I 
address  to  Menier.  Amer-  I 
lean  Branch.  No.  86  West  I 
Broadway.  N.  Y.  Oty.  or  | 
39  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
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Mf^'y  Prof.  Totten,of  Yale  College 


li.' 


i 


;i 


''thanks  be  to  Qod,  there  is  a  remedy  for 
such  as  be  sick;  one  single,  simple  remedy 
-«an  instrument  called  the  Electropoise.  We 
do  not  know  the  parties  who  control  this 
instrument,  but  we  do  know  its  value/' 

The  ELECTROPOISE  cures   by  supplying  the  systen 

vitality  sufficient  to  throw  off  disease.    Chronic  case 

incurable  to  the  usual  remedies  often  yield  to  its  sub 

tie  powers. 

If  interested,  write  for  bool 
with  complete  informatioi 
about  this   new  system  g 

TRACK  ffAMK.  treatment- 

Electrolflbratfloini  C009  nn22  B'way,  NoY 

|$1  BDYS  $2  WORTH  OF  PERFOIE 

I    For  one  dolKr  we  send  in  handsome  boor  esim 
patd.  any  thi-eel-oz.  bottles  you  may  select  fro 


vlcM  eomUned.    Whlapen  III 
doeyca.  F.Ulaeoz, 


EAD  NOISES  CURED 

Tabular  cnabkmB.  HaTehulped 


Ifokokake 

11  Skl]i,Ooldl]iK 


.  Most  pleasant  a&d«0BO- 
I  tlve  remedy  far  Chapped 
^  Sbuida.  Bomema.  Kowrli 

_  _ n,  OoldlnKead,  OlMSSSII'eSu 

ISoentaaboob  Drunrlsta  erezywlMN. 

20tlB  BdiUon -Postpaid  for  25  cents  (or  stamps) 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR: 

Why  It  ITalls  Off,  Turns  GTay*  «^^^  \.\i«lbrai«^7. 
Bj  Prof.  H  ARLKY  P  AKVLUK,  F.  ^  A..  ^. 

A.  Q.  I«ONO  It  CO.^ 

lOlB  Arokk  BU.  PhUadMpbl^^^ 


Cr6pe 


Camples  of  40  Colors 
.       on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

\  Sow  liaiv>Atx<A»t«r%» 


■^ 
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A  Remarkable  Piano. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  is  constructed  in  one  par- 
ticular differently  from  any  other.  The  strings  are  held  by 
screws,  not  by  pins.  As  a  result  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
does  not  require  one-quarter  as  much  tuning  as  any  other 
piano  made. 

This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  test  and  veri- 
fied by  mechanics,  tuners,  and  private  individuals. 

Piano  tuning  costs  money.  It  costs  only  one-fourth  as 
much  to  keep  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  in  tune  as  it  does  to 
keep  ^ny  other  in  tune.  Consequently  the  expense  of  keeping 
a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  that  of 
any  other. 

Catalogue  and  Pull  Particulars  Mailed  on  Application. 


Ktesion^lmidtn 


NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON. 

CHICAGO. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


Mention  North  Ambrican  Rktibw  In  yonr  letter  when  yon  write. 


LADIES' 

?mm  FrrriNG  boots, 

Made  exolosiTely  by  us. 
Sla|(li  Fiifi  It  Wbdmli  Piiow. 
^  Best  Vid  Kid,  l*test  styles 
High  Orsde  8taoes, 
All  sixM  and  widths. 


Styles  Ho.  1  or  9  hy  msU 
on  receipt  of 


S.  Gohn  &  Bro 


WmnfVk 


.47. 


tl  Hewlork. 


I8CI  Foot  Warmers. 

ForWanrtk,CMl 

AbMmI  Indoor  shiM.  II 
IlB«d  with  Umb't  wool,  i] 
IntiMr  wIm,  atroaff  bgt  plL 
MalM,  poatiwidriAdte' I 
Men's  ■b*.  #1.60. 

The  BlumShc 

Xsnuftietarers.   m 

OaSIILLE,  N.  T.  I 


A   CHRISTMAS    PRESENT 

Is  what  you  will  noon  be  looking  for.  We  bmUco  pocket 
knives,  rmiorv  shoe  buttoners.  etc,  with  tninsparent 
bandies.  nnd«rii««tli  It  can  be  plared  name,  photo  of 
yourself  or  celebrities.  Useful  and  ornamental  Write 
for  clrculsm.  AOKNT8  WANTED  everywhere. 
NOVELTY  CUTIiKRY  CO..  Box  197,  famton,Ohto. 

ARNICA 

Tooth  Soap 

Intorw  iMsatlfal  pesrlr  t«eih.  sn 
aromstJe  brsaih  and  h«sith]r  month 
snd  (nns.    AhssMtly  ■•  t^JMty  ts 


Mi 
I 


J  REPBODUCTION8FBOMTHE 
World's  most  Fsmons  FslntlngB, 
the  Masterpieces.  Bubjecti  rang- 
ing from  the  grsTe  to  gay,  from 
scenes  of  homely  pathos  to  dresma 
of  deUghtfol  witchery.  A  superb 
Iholldsy  present.  PORTFOLIO  OF... 
i  Complete  In  Fire  parts,"  ...MODERN  ART 
Sixteen  Ptetares  each,  slxe  10x14,  ftO  Cts. 
Sample  copy,  1 5  Cts.  post  psKl.  GICR.  BSVXDIOT  *  00. 
ArtPnbllsherssnd  EngrsTers,  ITS  8.  Clark  St.  OHIOAOO. 


snd  anu , ,—.  - 

mamA.  No  soapy  taato.  Most  con* 
vonient  and  porfoet  doatlfrfoo.  At 
all  drooiaU  or  bf  mail.  %  eanta. 
Rafate  all  sabaUUtaa.  8aad»oaata 


for  tamsla  box. 
C.  H.  STRONG  a  CO.. 


CHICAOO. 


BarrtsI 

^THB— 

Finest  Dressin 
and  BestTonii 

FORTHEHAI 

It  stimnlates  and  pnx 
oet  a  Tlgoroos  f«Towi 
oleanses  the  soi 
and  prerents  dandn: 
and  gires  that  appei 
anoeof  softness,  abi 
dance  and  beauty 
mooh  desired. 


i»t'irj5l1Si;."SS3id  by  Goog  le 
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CAMERA,  LENS,  TRIPOD,  HOLDER,  \ 

A  complete  photographic  equipment  f 

"'     O  N  A  I-    "-^ 

Pictures.  V-^     1    1    i     m    D*  Substitute. 

FOR  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 
INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER,  CARRYING  CASE. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


*  Anthony's  Photograpbic  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $2.00  per  year. 


E.  &  H  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO..  591  Broadway.  New  York. 


—  THE  — 

CHICACOj 

MILWAUKEE  & 

ST.  PAUL  R'Y 

With  its  6,150  miles  of  thoroughly  equipped 

road    reaches    all   principal 

points  in 

Northern       lltinoit,      Wisconsin,      Iowa, 

Minnesota,  South   Dakota,   North 

Dakota  and   Northern 

Michigan. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

Running    Electric    Lighted    and    Steam 
Heated  Vestibule  Trains. 

AU  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  sell  tickets  via  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R*y. 

CEO.  H.  HEAFFORD, 

Oenl,  Pass,  Agent,  Chicaao,  III. 


A. 


Partial   List 

of 

3te^"tte  [Resorts 

for 

H^^lth  and  Pleasure 

HOT  SPRINOS,  ARK. 

AUSTIN,       TEX. 

SAN  ANTONIO,   "  ' 

GALVESTON,     '' 

LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

SAN  FRANGISGO,  " 

OHB  If  looAted  In  Uie  heart  of  tbe  Osarks,  three  are  on 
Texas  toll,  fanned  by  the  balmy  breescf  from  tbe 
Mexican  uulf,  wnlle  tne  latter  trio  are  *'  Californla'a 
own  "  and  as  Eaoh  enjoy  tbe  matchleaa  climate  of  the 
**  Italy  of  Amerioa,*'  and  are  reached  In 

THBOVOH   PXTIiLXAN  SB&VIOa 
via 
IKON  XOITNTAnf  BOTTTB. 
Btsort  Book  **  Mailed  Free,** 


H.   O.   TOWN8IND, 

Oeneral  Paasenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Lonla,  Mo. 


MARTIN    iL    MARTIN, 

SOLE  MAiniFAOTITBEBSi  IMPOBTEBS  A¥D  FATEHTBE8  OF  THE  OELEBEATED 

|V|ARTIN'S  ♦  ,SIDE  ♦  SADDLE 


(RBGISTBRBO). 


74ARTINS  f  ATENT  ^^SATETY 

f>\WeMATi«      r^^^^i^  ^SnutrpBAB. 


MMERS  OF  SPiCiAL  HIGH  GHADi 

London  Harness  and  Saddlery. 


ELEVEN  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
j^ACKWARoj^uMS^      X;;^  ^vcwicAsJ^cnAifl    1  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

LONDON    HARNESS    AQKNCY,10sle 
1713  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,      and      35  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorlu 


TEE  yU^TB  AMERfOAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR 

SCARFS  AND  SUSPENDERS 

Bearing  onr  Trade-Mark, 


(WC&W) 

THBY    ARB    THB    BB8T    MADB. 


WELD,   COIBURN  &  WILCKENS, 

MANUFACTURERS, 
503  Sroadifray*  NeivlTorlc. 


Are  imoqvaled  /or  emooth*  Vmgli  leads. 


If  TOOT  Stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Ten 
VORTH  AJfXRiCAN  REVIEW,  and  send  16c.  In  stamptto 
Joseph  DUon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  aty,  N.  J.,  for 
sample  worth  doable  the  money. 


fnoaat^t^Z-^Scim^, 


BEYOUROWNSMDOW 

The  Whitely  Exerciser. 


A  oomplste  home  gymnasium,  i 


oerA   pssslng   orer' 

Warlac  pnUeys.    The  most  pop- 
ular means  f or  dereloplng  fc 

Health  &  Strength 

AcMtsWaateA    Illwtrslcd  BMk  n 

Priw,  MSMl  talll^  f8.0O 

rrfw,  alcM   takk,  i4.0« 
For  sale  by  A.  O.  Spauldinff  a  Broi 
Address  oorrsBpondenoe  to  sole  mti 
THE  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  C< 
••th  Street  And  ptewart  ATe.,  CHICACK>« 


PETER   COOPER'S 

OXj.A.Z1.XZ"XZIX> 

GELATIHE 

For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Busse. 

Pulv«riz«d  Gelatin*  Is  the  most  e,onvenient  for  family    use,  at  It  requires  much 

less  time  to  dissolve! 

FOR   SALE  BY  ALL  GROCER^OOgle 
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PROVIDENT 

UFB  AND  TRUST  GO. 

of  Philadelphia. 

Safe  iBTestments.  Low  Rate  of  Hortality. 
Lof  Expense  Rate. 

Unsurpassed  in  everything 
which  makes  Life  Insurance  re- 
liable and  moderate  in  cost 

Has  never  in  its  entire  history 
.  contested  a  death  loss. 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 


BUTTKRMILK. 


BUTTIRMILK. 


If  you  have 
ever  used 


» 


'■(^sof 


You  know  what  a  pure  Soap  U, 
and  what  it  means  to  be  clean, 
sweet  and  happy. 

Cosmo  Buttermilk  I  AtaiideAien. 
SoapCo.,  Chicago.  I  orbymaUUc 


BUTTKRMILK. 


BUTTKRMILK. 


MODERN  HOMES. 

How  to  Flan  and  Bvild  Tb«m 
f'TEB  XTEBS  HOUSEB." 

A  book  ahowfoir  hoaw*  of  all 

KlM  and  prices,  $860  to  r  .MM* 
117  cheap  onee.  Roor  plana, 
exterior  views,  and  fall  deaorip- 
tion  of  each  denifm.  I  ana  10  z  IS. 
Bookbvmam%{J^. 

GEO.  W..MYERB,  Aiddteot, 

8-4  MolbU  Block,  Detroit.  Mich. 


WATCHMAKINC  TAUGHT  FREE, 

Under  the  direction  of  expert  Instmctors. 
Easily  learned  and  a  rapid  road  to  the  hltrhest 
wages.  Circulars  and  rail  information  free  to 
any addre^K  OOLUMBDa WATOfl  EEPAIBBB8' 
BUMOOL,  C0LUMBD8,  OHIO. 


BAY  STATE  BENEFICIARY  ASSOCIATION, «.««!?' 

1 88 1  - 1 894. 


Fourteen  Years  of  Success. 

Natural  Fremlam  System. 

Over  Fifty  Millions  of  Insnranoe  in  Force. 
A  Quarter  of  a  Million  Dollars  Reserve. 

£o«««t  Paid,  Three  and  a  Half  MiWene. 


THE    NEW    POLICY 

Offered  by  this  Association  is  one  of  the  moet 
liberal  ever  devised.  Its  chief  features  are 
provision  for  Permanent  DiHability  (giTinff 
the  insared  one-half  the  face  of  the  policy 
while  livinff)  and  cash  surrender  values. 

A  New  Monthly  Payment  policy  for  small 
amounts  is  now  beiug  issued,  and  with  this 
the  requirements  of  every  householder  are 
reached. 


Liberal  Contracts.  To  Flrat-Claas  Affcnts  Extensive  Territom^ 


,^I( 
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HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSOr 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  •OLUTION 


AMD   THE   amOWTU    rOBSVKft 


ft    DtSTBOTBO    WITHUUT    TBB    »LIOHTBST         *         *         ^ 
IKJPEY    OB    PUCOLOEATIOW    OF    Tl^y    MO^    PKLICA^^    ■EH 


J  bj  AeeiAeat.~I»  CoMrovimira.  an  InoompleM  mlztarcvasMeMmtaU/tplllad^al] 

back  of  the  hand,  and  en  waelilag  afterward  It  wu  dlMQTercd  that  the  hair  vae  eonpletelT  w— wJ,  H 
porohaicdthenewdlMOTerjandaaiiMdUMODESE.  Itiejperfeetly  pare,  free  from  al  I  IflJanoaaaahatiBM 
and  BO  einple  anr  one  can  aae  it.  It  aeta  mildly  but  •urelj,  and  joa  will  be  anrprincd  and  deligktat  wt 
thereaalte.  Appfjforafewmlnvteaaad  thahalrdlnppearaaalfbymafle.  IthaanoreeemblaMovteltvi 
to  any  other  preparation  ever  oeed  fhr  a  like  pnrpoee.  and  no  Mientlfle  dtieoTerj  ercr  attaiaoA  nah  ww 
derftureealu.  IT  C ANN^NT  FAU*  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  wHlremereitnennaatBtl 
the  heaTj  growth  rach  as  the  beard  or  h^  on  molet  nay  require  two  or  more  appllcatlona  Dcftm  all  U 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  remered  at  eaeh  applieatlon.  and  without thoali|dil«eti«)« 

or  nnplcasant  f«ellng  when  appUsd  or  ever  afterward. MODBNK  8UPERCKDES ILICTR0LT8IB.^ 

-tCCQEHCHICD  IT  ALL  WHQ  NAVE  TESTCI  ITS  HEIITS-ISEI  IT  PEOPLE  IF  IEFII»IIT. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  natare'sglftef  abeard,willflndapr1«rtcMboonlQ¥odeiM  vfaiA4o( 


away  with  shaTlng.    Itdissolresand  dettro.*  the  llfb  principle  of  the  hair,  tbereCyi . 

growth  an  nttrr  ImpoMlblUty.  and  Is  gnaraoteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water  to  the  akin.  Toaag  penoi 
who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  dioald  ose  Modene  to  destroy  its  growth.  Xodeae  aeat  I 
mall,  in  safety  roatltng  cases,  poetage  psld,  (seeorely  eealed  from  obserration)  on  reeeiptafpriee,  $!.# 

K  bottle.   Send  money  bT  letter,  with  ronrfbll  address  written  plainly.   CorrespondeaeotaeradlyptlTai 
tage  stamps  reoelTed  t^e  same  as  eash.     (alwats  aiBimoH  \oom.  oocvtt  axD  this  pApaa.) 
LOCAL  ANO      )  HODENE  MT'G  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  U.  8.  A.  f  cut  this  oq 
•EHEIALAIEITS  V    Maaolhetarvr*  •fblsli  cnUle  kalr  yrepwiitlaM.    4  AS  IT  MAT  XO 
WANTEI.         J  ffaflr/afergotfr/etteratang Fott-effie^tolntun iUtaftd^llMm  {,  AVFSAK AOAl 
We  offer  $1,000  Ibr  fkUnre  or  tlieallsktcatlpjary.  ETERT  BOTTLE  OVAKANTEEl 


CO 


CO 

mm  ImitatloDs,  boxes  with  other  holmetsor  wlthoutour 
name.  ForaaleeTerywherc.orsendtureeScentatainps 

UAitedStatea,  ('ana4la  an<l  Mexlca 

AdolfQohrlnsAOo.t  l80Poart8t.vli.  Y« 


XMAS  GIFT. 

Nothing  better  than  a  Columbian  Ink- 
stand. No  inky  fingers  nor  unsightly 
blots.  The  DfP  FITNNEL  (aAist- 
able)  insures  this  result.  Circular  free; 
tells  the  story.  All  stationers  or  BOYD 
&  ABBOT  CO..  257  B'WAY,  New  YosK. 


LADIES 


Mall  2c.  stamp  for  sealed  Instruc 
tlons  how  to  enlarge  >our  bust  2 
'♦Em       "" 


cents.    Addrecis  EMXA 

Street.  Boston,  Mass.    Montlon  this  paper. 


incties  by  using  **Emnia"  Bnsi 
Developer.  Ouoranteed ;  » 
page  Illustrated  catalogue  for  t 
i  TOILKT  BAZAAR.  xSTremonl 


LL  Lantern, 

NONtS  S9UAIIK. 

K>k  and  LAm^ 

lesoent 
doftHueu 


X.  PP. 

ExprsM  prspsid  f9 
any  sxprsw  office  in 
ths  UnitMi  StetM. 

Remit  by  /\  c  n 

Money  11  ^«^ 
Order.  ^^  ^ 

We  also  sell  the 
Tools  and  Mate-' 
rials  to  make  thiS' 
work  yourself 


BENEDICT 


Operates  erery  method 

of  makins  plates  or  lUns- 

lor  letter-press 

Half-tone  and 


trations 
prinrinfc, 


Photo-Zlnc-Ktcblng.  Wood,  Metal,  and  Map  En- 
trotypinflr.     Prices  lowest  con- 
sistent with  qnnlfty.    Facilities  and  capaciiyun- 


ffraving  and  Eiectrotypinflr. 
sistent  withqnnllty.    Fa 
excelled.      Send    for    estimates 
GEO.  H.  BENEDICT 

&  CO., 

175-177  8.  Clark  St.. 

CHICAGO. 


and    samples. 


ENGRAVER 


SHORTHAND  ^t^T^I^^ 

Medal  and  Diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Simplest 
and  best  m  the  world.  Trial  lesson  FRlCB.  For 
bo  ks  and  lessons  by  MAIL,  write  H.  K.  PBRNIN, 

Anthor,  Detroit,  Miob. 


Ornameiital  Hardwood  Floors  and  Borders. 


WRITE   FOR   CATALOGUE   TO 


WOOD  «  MOSAIC    CO 


•fl  K   14aKa«.A    ^^« 


..*^'^^^^Q^J^.' 


*N 
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THE  SIMPLEX  TYPEWRITER 


3 


la 
re- 
nt 

I 

d- 


extn.    Bend  for  circular. 

Bimplaz  Typewriter  Oo.,  '26  East  ISth  St.,  Hew  Toxk. 


Th«  8I0AF008  Combined 

TYPEWRITER  CABINET  AND  I 


CLOWD.    *"— "-^  Elegantly  flnlsbed  m  oak. , 

}  OlTea  the  moat  desk  sorf ace  of  nnj  cabinet.  Flu  any , 

{ machine.     Typewriter  alwayi  level.   Llye  agenM , 

(wanted.    Send  for  IllaBtrat©dCatAlogne"C.»f,       ' 

TH E  GURNEY  CO.,  Eond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


TYPEWRITERS.-JSl'SS?^'^'^  ^ 

ped  anywhere  for  examination.    Exchanging  a  Special- 
ly.   Monthlypayments.    S3-page cat. firee« 

BiASQTTABTiBS.   f    *5  LiDerty  Sireel;  lew  Tort 


• 


835*00  and  up. 

Others  In  proportion. 
A.W.  GUMP  A  CO.,      Dsytoa,  Ohie. 


LATEST  AND  BESTIi 

The  No.  4 

Caligraph. 


I! 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  t 


PAPIR   WEED  WHIIL, 
FRONT  RILIA8I   KIY, 
HINQID  RIBBON  8UPPORT8« 
HIW  LINI  8PAOI    MIOHANI8M« 
LOOKING     DBVICI     FOR     MAMQIR 
ADJU8TINQ   80RIW8. 

8end/brl>e9tripHffe  dreulor. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITINS  MACHINE  CO., 

Hartford,  Conn*.  U.  S.  A. 


NATIOMl  lYPEVRie  EXCHMGE, 


A^vnPEWRITER 

We  hsv«  bmUbm  of  ewy  mak*. 
OvarmatMd  la  perllMi  offdar  or  BMHMy 
retandcd.  8«nt  •Bywbflra  with  ^t> 
llflf*  of  esamlnailoo. 

TYPEWRITERS 

•OLD.    RKNTCO.    KXONANOKO. 

Write  «e  beJbre  bvytag.  Send  fer  tlhu* 
irated  eauloff  of  new  and  old  mnehlneo. 

2l4USiUto8lrMl, 
CHICAGO. 


! 


VOLL-TOP  DESKS 

JOUft  OWN  MAKS 
From  #17  UOu»war«« 

Cttalogiie  en  applicttlta. 

L  H.  AHDREWS  i  CO. 


215  Wabtih  Av.     CHICAQO 


m^^  PliVIPLY    FACES. 

r^m  Larveet  eetabltehment  In  the  worid  for  the  treats 
R^^ment  of  Sxnc,  Soalp  ahp  NmTxa.  John  H.  Wood* 
ai^^tnrj,  Dermatoktfftat.  117  W.  «»d  St.,  N.T.  GKy. 
^Sf^  InrentorefWocmBiTaT**  Facial  Boat.  Oendm 
tormnpleand  150  page  hook  on  Oennatology. 


THE  HAMMOND  STANDS  ALONE. 

Possesses  all  "type-bar''  advantagesi  besides  many  of  its  own. 

I  for  parUcularg.  The  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  409-405  E.  62d  8t,  N«w  Yeri» 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTI^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

A  MONARCH  BICfeE 

Can  be  Ridden  Faster  and  Farther 
With  Less  Exertion,  than  Any  Machine 
On  the  American  Market. 


Best  for  Mness.    ♦    Best  for  Healtb.        Best  for  Pleasure. 

UP  TO  DATE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 
FIVE  STYLES.     WEIGHTS  LIGHT. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  ^ 

MONARCH  CYCLE  COMPANY 

Eastern  Branch,  97-99  RCADE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
The  C.  F.  Guyon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Managers; 
Factory  and  Main  Office,  Retail  Salesroom, 

HALSTED  AND  LAKE  STS.,  2SO  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHIC  AGOt    ILL.  Digitized  by  GoOQIq  ^ 
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Rates  Reduced 


■I  I 


for  Any  artifltlc  or  m<-chMnlcal  emplovme*' »  wMcb  they 
may  winb  to  follow  in  after-yeara.   It  will  than  Inni'-e  i 
them  a  comfortable  lopport  if  they  have  no  otbt  r  trade 
or_profei««lon. 

we  sell  the  best  foot-Power  nw  (called  the  No.  1 
Ro(r«sn),  with  Dnllinfr  Attarbment,  Blower.  Tool*,  and 
Detltr  a,  for  $-*<.fi<*.  The  Qoodell  Lathe,  as  Be?n  In  the 
above  cat.  costs  tl2.0U,  with  Scro)  -Saw  Attachment  i  nd 
all  neceasary  tools  and  design*.  We  are  now  the  Head- 
quarters for  all  things  In  the  Scroll-Sawing  line,  molnd 
fiur  Foot  and  Hand  Hacblnes.  Star  Ssw  lades,  Designs 
of  every  kind.  Wood,  Clock  Movements,  e'c,  etc.  Send 
money  with  r  rder  for  what  yon  want,  or  bay  from  hard- 
ware «'ea*ers.    rirculsrs  with  foil  panlcuhrs  sent  to 


KONDON'S  CATARRHAL  JELLY, 

The  Antiseptio  Catarrh  Cure.   Price  60o.  by 
DmggiBts  or  by  maiL         Kondon  Mfg.  Co.. 

Box  471.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Send  stamp  for  free  Sample. 

|e  iabSj^  DATH  TUBS.  WbolcMle  k  R«Uil.    For  "Hath 
I  tm9  t3  ^^  Room"  A  "Portable."  I>ur«bl«,  nuuiy  long  uMrd 
^  renewed.  liKht,  llule  water.    AgenU 

jkai  other*  wnd  for  dtcnlars. 

E.  J.  KnOWtton,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


IHE  HOIEL  RICHELIEU, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

BDSOPEAV  Fill. 

On  llichigan  Ayenne  Boulevard* 

Fronting  on  Lake  mdrtgaiu 

Its  guests  have  a  view  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  by  any  hotel  in  the  world. 

The  Ricbelien  is  elegantly  fur^ 

nisbed   and   appofaited   from 
top  to  bottonu 

The  Cuisine  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  on  this  continent 

The  Wine  Cellars  contain  the  lar- 
gest and  finest  assortment  of 
dioice  wines  to  be  found  in  any 
Hotel  or  Restaurant  in  America. 

To  meet  the  times 

Prices  Han  Been  Greatly  Redoeed. 

1  am  now  making  the  rates  for  finely 
furnished  rooms:  $i.00t  $1.50,  $a.oo« 
$2.50  and  $3.00  per  day  and  Suites  of 

Rooms  at  correspondingly  low  rates. 

H.  V.  BEMIS,  President 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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.& 


NORTHROP'S 

STAMPED  STEEL  CEILING. 


Most  DURABLE  and  DECORATIVtL 

Best  for  Residenoee,  Churohee,  Halls,  Sohools* 

btoree,  eto.    Made  in  many  desigofl. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

H.S.  NORTHROP,  48  Rose  St,  New  Yort 

Boston  Offloe,  4  Liberty  Sqnare,  Boom  84. 


The  Victoria, 


CHICAGO. 


American  Plan  Hotel, 


Conducted  in  a  Manner  to  Attract  Patronage 

T^  n  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

OF  THE  Best  Cuss.  ^ 


00. 


laa  JMuma  jimDJxifjAn  aaviaivr  AurmaAMaBiXi* 


hese  in   Everj 

Ii-APPQINTBD 

FITTER'S 

♦ 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  A 

HOLIDAY  Gin 

18  ITS  UTIUTY. 

•g^*£^"   BRAND 

dollars  and  Cuffs 

AND 

BRAND 

Shirts 

:«  most  acceptable  preaente^ 
and  tliey  are 

JTEED  GOODS. 


WITH  FALL  SUPPLEMENT 
/REE  BY  MAIL. 

CLU  ETT,  COON  &  CO.,  Makers.  Factone,.  Troy.N.ii 
Grand  Rational  Prize  at  Paris,  of   16,600  franCS  toT.  Laioehi 


aUINA-LAROCHE 


For   Stomach  Affections,  Loss  of  Appetite 
Mental  Depression,  Poorness  of  the 
Blood,  Fever  and  Ague,  Re- 
tarded Convalescence. 


Higbly  indorsed  by  tbe  medical  facnlty  of  Paris 


An  agreeable  and  highly  efficacious  Remedy. — London  Lancet. 
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-  The  Kalamazoo  Method  - 

was  exclusively  used  in  the  American 
Whist  League  Tournaments  at  New  York, 
1892,  Chicago,  1893,  and  Philadelphia, 
1894. 

Once  a  devotee  of  whist  tries  the  Kala- 
mazoo Method  the  old  game  has  no  further 
charms. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  the  game  or  write  us. 

IHLING  BROS.  &  EVERARD, 

.^^iXS^S^'^^^'i^T^^^      KALAMAZOO. 

the  4th  Amerij-an  WhUt  <Y"»^[!?SI'  M ICH. 

•tamp. 


THE  IMPROVED  HOME  TURKO. 

BUssiAii  roLsmo  batb  cabikit. 

Poriablo,  and  can  bo  ukchI  In  anj 
room.  Dry  Steam,  Vai»or  0zyg«>n 
MtMlio4itHa  and  pvrf  umed  Hathn.  Sun 
I'ure  for  Colds,  Uheumatism,  etr 
l»n'Vi?nt8  contract ing  dis<*a»e.  In 
huift*  a  lioaltliv,  cl«*ar  complexion 
and  prevents  Obesity.  Send  for  de 
scriptlve  circular.  IIAYOR.  LAN  I 
ft  CO.,  128  Whlt«  Street,  New  York 
manufacturerh  of  Douchc«,Spray8  and  Bathing AppUancea 

A  ArtiTQ  LADnsoBorarc 

AULnl0t78AWEEK, 

A I  borne,  uains  or  MlHsg  Omj 
Plater,  or  eolloetlns  foods  for  as 
to  p:ate.  We  do  all  kladt  of  plst* 
inf  at  our  works,  msoaflutare  the 
materials  aod  oatflu.  and  teach 
the  art.  Wc  a^ll  iho  ohIt  oomplota 
oaiflt.  inc1u<1lnc  lal  he.  WDoeli,  tools 
aod  nialrrlals  fur  polbAlncpreper* 
Inc.  plattn<  sod  flDlshloi  evrrj. 
ifatnK^  Circulars  end  prioes  free, 
firay  Sc  Co..  PlaUa*  Warka, 
DepH4,  ColBBhMb  Ohto. 


2>KAB  Siiw  :—•••••  I  havo  t»\t»<\  «kevwi\  mftV^^oA* « 
DnpHoste  Whist,  but  find  The  **  KalMnuoo  **   mxicYk  V 


Yourt  jwy  trtiW 


k\lXtA    HrkLVAii.  VKfth. 
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